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PREFACE. 


Nbaxlt  twenty  years  have  elapsed  ainee  my  folio  work 

on  tkc  Birds  of  Australia  was  completed.  During  that 
period  mai^  new  species  have  been  disooyered,  and  muoh 
additional  iniorxnation  acquii*ed  respecting  those  com- 
prised therein ;  consequently  it  appeared  to  me  that  a 
careful  rSaumS  of  the  entire  subject  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  possessors  of  the  former  edition»  as  well  as  to  the 
many  persons  in  Australia  who  are  now  turning  their 
attention  to  the  ornithology  of  the  ooontry  in  whidi 
they  are  resident.  Indeed  I  have  been  assured  that 
sodi  a  work  is  greatly  needed  to  enable  the  explorer 
during  his  journeyings,  or  the  student  in  his  quiet  home, 
to  identify  the  spedes  that  may  oome  imder  his  notice, 
and  as  a  means  by  which  the  curators  of  the  museums 
now  established  in  the  various  colonies  may  arrange 
and  name  the  collections  intrusted  to  their  charge.  "With 
tliese  views  tiie  present  Handbook  has  been  prepared. 


Ti  PBBPACB. 

In  order  to  Oacilitate  a  reference  to  the  larger  work 

whenever  it  may  be  required,  the  name  under  which 
each  species  appears  therein,  together  with  the  nnmber 
of  the  volume,  and  of  the  plate  on  which  it  is  figured, 
is  indicated  at  the  head  of  the  respective  descriptions,  in 
a  bold  and  conspicaons  type. 

Modem  research  having  ascertained  that  many  of  the 

species  believed  at  the  time  I  wrote  to  be  new  had 
heen  previously  described  by  Latham  and  others,  the 
specific  names  assigned  to  them  by  those  authors  have, 
in  obedience  to  the  hiw  of  priority,  been  restored ;  and 
the  generic  terms  formerly  employed  have  been  changed 
wherever,  in  accordance  with  the  advanced  state  of  orni- 
thological science,  I  have  deemed  it  necessary. 

Should  any  of  my  Australian  readers  consider  that  too 
many  divisions  have  been  made,  and  too  many  generic 
terms  employed,  I  would  direct  their  attention  to  the 
works  recently  published  on  the  birds  of  other  countries, 
and  to  the  divisions  and  genera  which  their  authors  have 
deemed  necessary,  and  they  will  at  once  perceive  that  I 
have  not  gone  Airther  in  this  direction  than  my  ornitho- 
logical compeers ;  I  would  also  remind  them  that  a  true 
judgment  on  the  necessity  of  so  many  separations  cannot 
be  formed  from  the  perusal  of  a  work  on  the  birds  of  any 
single  country,  but  can  only  be  clearly  understood  when 
all  the  known  birds  of  the  world  are  brought  under 
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review.  As  an  illustration  of  my  meaning,  I  may  mention 
ibai,  in  by  ilEur  the  greater  number  of  ca8e0»  when  only  a 
single  species  of  a  genus  is  to  be  found  in  one  part  of  the 
globe,  others  are  to  be  met  with  eLaewhere:  this  is  the 
case  with  the  genera  Garrulm,  Fica,  Nucifragaf  and 
Tyrrhocorawt  of  each  of  whioh  only  a  single  species 
occurs  in  Britain,  while  there  are  others  in  India  or 
AMca.  80  it  is  with  the  Australian  biids,  many  of  the 
forms,  of  which  only  a  single  species  is  found  in  that 
ooantiy,  bemg  also  existent  in  New  Guinea  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  In  many  instances  the  remarks 
on  the  Tarions  genera  contained  in  the  Handbook 
will  be  found  to  comprise  references  to  these  additional 
species. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert's  name 
renders  it  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  he  aooompanied 
me  to  Australia,  and  diligently  sought  materials  and 
inibnnation  in  behalf  of  my  work,  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  I  was  unable  to  visit,  myself,  until  I  lost 
anaiUe  ooadjutor,  and  soienoe  a  demoted  follower,  by  his 
premature  death  at  the  hands  of  the  treacherous  natives 
cfaBDingLeiohardt^s  expedition  to  Fort  Essington — a  ftte 
which  also  befell  Strange,  whose  name  likewise  &e* 
qnently  occurs. 

I  would  wish  to  remind  the  reader  that  numy  of  the 
passages  detailing  the  occurrence  of  oertain  species  hare 
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refiBveiioe  to  the  date  of  my  visit  to  the  ooantEy.   It  mi^ 

be  possible — and,  indeed  it  is  most  likely — that  flocks  of 
Fanakeets  no  longer  fly  over  the  houses  and  ohase  each 
other  in  the  streets  of  Hobart  Town  aud  Adelaide^  that 
no  longer  does  the  noble  Bustard  stalk  orer  the  flats  of 
the  Upper  Iluuter,  nor  the  Emus  feed  and  breed  on 
the  liyerpool  plains,  aa  th^  did  at  that  time ;  andif  this 
be  so,  surely  the  Australians  should  at  once  bestir  them- 
selves to  render  proteetion  to  these  and  many  other 
native  birds :  otherwise  very  many  of  them,  like  the  hue 
Ftoot  (Neator  produeiue)  ot  Norfolk  Island*  viU  soon 

m 

become  extinct. 

The  Australian  birds  at  present  known  amount,  in 
round  numbers,  to  about  six  hundred  and  sixty  species. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It  will  be  evident  to  all  who  may  turn  thsar  attention  to 

the  fauna  of  the  great  southern  land  called  Australia,  that 

it  comprises  peculiarities  unexampled  in  any  other  portion 

of  the  globe.    The  total  absence  of  the  Quadrumanay  the 

Candvora^  and  the  £iiimi$unUia  from  its  mammals,  and  of  the 

VnUmidm  and  Fieida  from  (and  the  feeble  lepiesentation  of 

the  GaUinaeem  among)  its  birds,  are  facts  too  striking  to  be 

overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  it  possesses  almost  exclusively 

two  orders  of  mammals,  the  Marsupialia  and  Monotrematap 

comprising  many  singular  forms  and  a  great  number  of  spe-* 

ciea— among  them  being  the  large  fiimily  of  Kangaroos,  of 

which  only  two  or  three  abnormal  spedes  are  known  to  exist 

elsewhere.  In  like  manner  the  PeramelidcB  and  PhascogalcB,  the 

Wombats  and  the  Koalas,  are  almost  as  strictly  confined  to  it : 

those  singular  forms  the  Omithorhi/nchm  and  Echidna  are 

only  fimnd  there;  and,  supposing  the  Dingo  to  have  been 

introdooed  by  hnman  agency,  it  is  probable  that  no  more 

highly  organized  placental  land-animal  tlian  a  Vespertilio  or 

a  Mus  occurs  in  the  whole  of  its  Mauunalia.  Although 

Australia  is  destitute  of  many  of  the  great  groups  of  birds 

inhabiting  India  and  its  islands,  she  possesses  many  other 
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equally  singular  forms  especially  adapted  to  find  their  existence 
among  her  very  remarkable  flora  and  her  equally  remarkable 
insects.   Of  these,  her  sixty  species  of  Parrots,  scarcely  one 
of  which  is  found  beyond  her  limits,  are  unrivtdled  for  size 
and  beauty  of  plumage ;  conspicuous  also  are  the  extensive 
group  of  Honey-eaters  forming  the  family  Meliplingida^  the 
elegant  Maluriy  the  forest-loving  Bower-birds,  and  the  graceful 
Menmras :  all  these,  combined,  furnish  abundant  illustration 
of  the  remark  with  which  I  commenced.   The  absence  of 
such  birds  as  Hornbills  from  iVustralia  is  evidently  due  to 
the  circumstance  of  her  flora  not  comprising  any  of  the 
numerous  large  fruit-beanng  trees  which  occur  in  India 
and  Africa,  and  which  are  so  essential  to  the  existence 
of  these  birds;  in  like  manner  she  is  destitute  of  Wood- 
peckers, because  the  bark  of  her  trees  is  not  adapted  for  the 
shelter  of  the  insects  upon  which  they  love  to  feed ;  neither 
do  her  few  berry-bearing  shrubs  offer  attractions  to  the 
Eurylaimi  or  the  omnivorous  Barbcts  and  Trogons.    No  true 
Wagtail  (MotacUla)  trips  over  her  hard-baked  soil  in  pursuit 
of  Aphides  and  other  minute  insects,  as  in  Britain;  no 
8axic<da  enlivens  with  its  sprightly  actions  her  sterile 
wastes ;  and  feebly  indeed,  among  her  birds,  are  represented 
the  melodious  notes  which  are  freely  poured  forth  by  many 
'  of  the  species  inhabiting  countries  north  of  the  equator,  and 
which  render  the  spring  such  a  jojous  period  in  England. 
No  Mavis  has  she  to  nsher  in  the  morning,  and  terminate  the 
summer  day,  with  its  vigorous  note ;  no  Philomel  to  break 
the  stilhiess  of  night  with  its  joyous  song :  quietude,  as 
regards  the  voice  of  birds,  reigns  supreme;  or  if  there  be 
any  exception  to  this  rule,  it  is  the  noisy  screams  of  her 
Parrots,  the  monotcmoos  though  hquid  notes  of  some  of  her 
Honey-eaters,  the  kmd  call  of  the  Menura,  or  the  warbling 
of  the  Reed-birds.   Some  parts  of  the  avifauna  of  Austndia 
are,  however,  very  similar  to  that  of  other  countries :  Eagles, 
Hawks,  Harriers,  and  Owls  play  their  accustomed  parts; 
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while  8wift8»  Swallows,  Martins,  and  Fbjrcatdien  perform  the 
same  offices  as  with  ns ;  the  noctnrnal  group  of  Cegmmufyida^ 

are  not  wanting  where  PhaainidcB  and  Cicadas  abound  ;  Petrels, 
Gulls,  Terns,  and  Penguins  frequent  her  seas ;  her  rock-bound 
shores  have  their  Cormorants ;  the  sandy  spits  of  her  rivers 
their  PeUoans,  Sandpipers,  and  Plovers;  and  her  swamps 
and  morasses  are  tenanted  by  Ducks,  Grebes,  Gallinnles,  and 
Rails  of  the  same  types  as  those  inhabiting  her  antipodes. 
Bat  these,  in  nearly  every  case,  are  distinct  species  :  she  pos- 
sesses no  true  Anser ;  but  every  one  knows  that  she  has  that 
"  rara  avis  in  terns,"  the  Black  Swan.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
interior  of  the  oonntry  (adorned  with  the  nniversally  spread 
Bucaltjptiy  extensive  belts  of  Bankna,  forests  of  Xaitikorrkcea, 
Melaluca,  &c.),  and  in  the  heated  brushes  which  clothe  its 
south-eastern  portions  (where  stately  pahns  spread  their  leaves 
over  the  eccaleobion  or  hatching-mound  of  the  Talegalla  and 
the  theatreion  or  pkying-hower  of  the  Fiikmarhiinclm)^  that 
we  find  an  avifinma  diffiBrent  from  that  of  aU  other  coun- 
tries, and  which  presents  ns  with  such  genera  as  J^ihe^ 
leSy  Falcunculus,  CoUuricinda,  GralUna,  Cinclosoma,  Mcnura, 
PsopkodeSf  MeduruSy  JSericomia,  Uphthianura,  Pardalotus, 
Ckiamydera,  Struthidea,  Licnietis,  Calyptorhjnchus,  Platy^ 
eeraUi  .Eiqj&ema,  dmaeteria,  £k^tkrcp8,  AfyunUka,  Tale^alla, 
Leipoot  PedUmomm,  Cladorliyneliua,  IHdonyw,  Cereopda, 
Jn9erana8,  and  Bixiura. 

Some  few  other  genera,  such  as  GraucaluSj  ArfamnSj  and 
Halcyon,  are  represented  in  the  Indian  Islands,  on  the  peninsida 
of  India,  and  even  in  some  portions  of  the  continent  of  Asia; 
and  msaay  more  genera,  and  in  some  instances  the  same 
species,  extend  to  New  Guinea.  The  productions  of  this 
latter  country  are,  in  fact,  so  similar  to  those  of  Australia,  that, 
zoologically  speaking,  they  cannot  be  separated.  In  writing 
thus  I,  of  course,  include  the  southern  country  of  Tasmania, 
but  not  New  Zealand  or  its  satellites.  Lord  Howe's,  Norfolk, 
and  Phillip  Islands,  and  other  adjacent  specks  in  the  ocean, 
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the  culminating  points  probably  of  some  great  sunken  con- 
tinent, where  bird-life  reigned  supreme ;  for  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  any  mammals,  either  placental  or  marsapial,  except 
Bats,  ever  roamed  over  its  snx&oe — mighty  birds  taking  the 
place  of  Mammalia,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  remains  of  the 
great  StrutJimies  which  are  almost  daily  cxhnmed  from  the 
morasses,  alluvial  beds,  and  caves  of  l^ew  Zealand. 

Australia,  lying  as  it  does  between  the  10th  and  45th 
degrees  of  south  latitude,  is  subject  to  many  varieties  of 
climate.  The  northern  portions  are  visited  by  monsoons; 
whfle  the  southern  have  seasons  similar  to  those  which 
occur  in  countries  lying  under  the  same  degree  of  latitude 
north  of  the  line ;  in  a  word,  summer  and  winter  are  as  in 
England,  but  of  course  at  reversed  periods  of  the  year ;  as  a 
natural  consequoice,  when  the  sun  retires  for  a  period  from 
any  portion  of  the  land,  vegetation  sleeps  and  insect-hfe 
becomes  inert.  Bird-life  follows  the  law  of  nature,  as  seen  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  is  much  more  rife  at  one  season 
than  at  another.  The  Sw^ow  and  its  congeners  come  and  go 
as  regularly  in  the  southern  portion  of  Australia  as  in  Enghmd ; 
and  so  do  the  Cuckoos,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
and  not  only  a  single  one  as  with  us.  Besides  these,  there 
tu'e  many  other  birds  that  are  thus  influenced ;  but  the  extent 
of  their  journeying  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained  further 
than  that  they  generally  proceed  north  when  the  sun  retires, 
and  return  when  he  approaches :  that  they  do  not  cross  the 
equator  is  certain,  for  we  should  then  find  these  peculiar 
species  northward  of  the  line,  which  we  never  do.  There  are 
also  some  non-migratory  species  which  appear  to  perform  a 
kind  of  exodus,  and  entirely  forsake  the  part  of  the  country 
in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  dw  ell,  and  to  betake 
themselves  to  sdkne  distant  region,  where  they  remain  for  five 
or  ten  yean,  or  even  for  a  longer  period,  and  whence  th^  as 
suddenly  disappear  as  they  had  arrived.  Some  remarkable 
instances  of  thi^  kind  came  under  my  own  observation ;  for 
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hutanoe,  the  beantifnl  fitde  warbKng  Grass  I'iBRakeet  {Meh- 
psiHacM  wnMatus),  which  prior  to  1838  was  so  rare  in  the 

southern  parts  of  Australia  that  only  a  single  example  had  been 
sent  to  Europe,  arrived  in  that  year  in  sueh  countless  multi- 
tudes OQ  the  Liverpool  Plains,  that  I  could  have  procured  any; 
nmnber  of  spedmens,  and  more  than  once  their  delicate  bodies 
fonned  an  excellent  artide  o€  food  for  myself  and  party.  The 
Ctdopsiiia  Nwm  HoUandia  forms  another  case  in  point,  and 
the  beautiful  Harlequin  Bronze-winged  Pigeon  {P/iap9  histri- 
onica)  a  third ;  this  latter  bird  occurred  in  such  numbers  on 
the  plains  near  the  Namoi  in  1839,  that  eight  fell  to  a  single 
discharge  of  my  gun ;  both  the  settlers  and  natives  assured 
me  th^  had  suddenly  arrived,  and  had  never  beCcne  been 
observed  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  aborigines  who 
were  with  me,  and  of  whom  I  nuist  speak  in  the  highest 
praise,  from  the  readiness  with  which  they  rendered  me  their 
assistance,  affirmed,  upon  learning  the  nature  of  my  pursuits, 
that  they  had  ocnne  to  meet  me  i  The  TribonifX  vmlraUa  may 
be  cited  as  another  species  whose  movements  are  influenced 
in  the  same  way.  This  bird  visited  the  colony  of  Swan  River 
in  1833,  and  that  of  South  Australia  in  1840,  in  such  count- 
less myriads,  that  whole  helds  of  corn  were  trodden  down  and 
destroyed  in  a  single  night ;  and  even  the  streets  and  gardens 
of  Adelaide  were,  according  to  Captain  Sturt,  alive  with  them. 
Similariy  to  what  occurs  in  America  and  on  other  great  masses 
of  land,  we  find  in  Australia  the  law  of  representation  markedly 
carried  out,  as  it  mostly  is  where  the  same  conditions  exist,  lor 
instance,  the  beautiful  frill-necked  Bower-bird  of  the  scrubby 
plains  of  New  South  Wales  is  represented  in  north-western 
Australia  by  a  nearly  allied  species,  which  makes  its  elegant 
bower  in  similar  situations.  The  Fodargm  humeralis,  which 
inhabits  the  Au(jophora'^^\.'&  of  New  South  Wales,  is  in  like 
manner  represented  by  the  P.  brachj/jjterus  in  Western 
Australia,  which  presents  a  similar  character  of  country ;  and 
so  it  is  with  many  other  species,  both  of  mammals  and  birds. 
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These  remarks  might  have  been  greatly  prolonged ;  but  I 
think  sufficient  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  introduction  to 
the  subject  which  has  to  follow,  a  short  succinct  account  of 
the  Birds  of  Australia  (a  kind  of  handbook  to  my  large 

illustrated  work),  in  which  1  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
birds  of  the  Australian  continent,  Tasmania,  and  those 
islands  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  which  properly  belong  to 
Australia. 

The  history  of  the  yarious  spedes  will  be  given  in  nearly 

the  same  order  as  in  the  folio  edition,  and  will  commence 
with  the  Raptorcs  or  birds  of  prey,  to  which  will  succeed 
the  Insessores,  or  perching-birds ;  these  will  be  followed  by 
the  Rasores,  or  Pigeons,  the  feebly  represented  Gallinaoese, 
QuaOs,  Partridges,  &c.;  then  the  Grallatores,  or  Ployers, 
Sandpipers,  Ibises,  Herons,  &c. ;  and,  lastly,  the  Natatores, 
which  comprise  all  the  various  water-birds.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  natural  arrangement,  but  as  one 
which  offers  great  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  avifauna  of  a 
single  country. 
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Order  RAPTORES. 

This  Order,  the  memben  of  which  perform  such  important 
offices  in  the  great  scheme  of  nature,  is  but  feebly  represented 

in  Australia  as  compared  with  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  other 
portions  of  the  globe  of  similar  extent ;  for  in  India  alone, 
according  to  Mr.  Jerdon,  there  are  fifty-nine  diurnal  and 
twenty-two  nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  while  in  Australia  the 
number  of  the  former  is  under  thirty,  and  of  the  latter  about  ten. 
The  absence  of  any  great  Equine,  Bovine,  Cervine,  or  Antilopine 
quadrupeds  in  Australia  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  her  fauna 
contains  no  Vultures  to  act  as  scavengers,  as  tlicy  do  in  India 
and  Africa  when  those  huge  beasts  Ml  a  prey  to  the  large 
Gamivora.    One  typical  Ec^le  and  one  equally  typical  Osprey 
play  their  accustomed  parts  in  Australia,  as  do  also  the  two  or 
three  spedes  of  true  lUoons.    Of  Buzzards  she  has  but  one ; 
but  Kites  and  Harriers  abound,  as  might  be  expected,  in  a 
country  where  reptiles  are  abundant,  and  which  is  visited  at 
irregular  periods  by  caterpillars  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
entire  fiice  of  the  country  would  be  ravaged  and  rendered  a 
desert  were  it  not  for  these  useful  birds.   Species  of  the 
Goshawk  and  Sparrowhawk  type  too  are  not  wanting,  to  keep 
within  bounds  the  smaller  Mammalia  and  birds.    Of  the 
nocturnal  lliipaces,  the  members  of  the  genus  StrLv  play  the 
most  important  part  \  of  these  there  are  four  very  well-defined 
species  which,  in  their  structure  and  in  the  character  of  their 
plumage,  assimilate  most  closely  with  the  SMx  javanien  of 
India  and  the  Slrix flammea  of  Europe.    These  true  nocturnes 
prey  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  numerous  species  of  small 
rodents  which  literally  swarm  in  some  parts  of  the  country ; 
while  the  huge  yelloweyed  Owls  (forming  the  genus  Hiera' 
ec^aux)  of  the  brushes  feed  upon  birds,  youthful  Koalas,  the 
night-bvmg  Phalaugistas,  and  Bandicoots. 
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Family  FALCOKH)^. 
Oenus  AQUILA9  Briis. 

Sp.  1.  AQUILA  AUDAX. 

Wedge-tailed  Eagle. 

MmaUain  Eagle  of  New  South  Wialet,  CoUiiu^  New  South  Waleiy  vol.  ii. 

pi.  in  p.  288. 

supp.  p.  2. 

Falco  /ueome,  Gut.  B^gn.  Anim.^  Ist  edit.  pi.  8.  f.  1. 
Aqmla  fiieota,  Guy.  Rdgn.  Anim.,  2nd  edit.  pi.  8.  f.  1. 

 MrwirU,  YieiD.  2nde  6iit.  da  Noav.  Diet  d'Hirt.  Nat.,  torn.  i. 

p.  229. 

 oMdag,  Ony,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  voL  xL  p.  189. 

 cuneictmdata,  Brahm,  Iixa^  1846|  p.  868. 

 {UrowSUu)  audax,  Ktaip,  Glaasif.  der  Sang,  nnd  Yog.,  p.  12. 

Wol-dja,  Aborigiues  of  the  mountain  and  lowland  distrieta  of  Weateni 

Australia  (Gilbert). 
Eaffle  Hawk,  Colonists  of  New  Soath  Wales. 

Aqnlh  AlooM^  Gooldy  Birds  of  Ansti^ 

This  noble  bird  is  so  imiveisally  spread  over  the  southern 
portion  of  Australia^  that  it  is  quite  unneoessaiy  for  me  to 
enter  more  minutely  into  detail  respecting  the  extent  of  its 

range,  than  to  say  that  it  is  eciually  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  the  country  from  Swan  River  on  the  west  to 
Moreton  Bay  on  the  east ;  it  is  also  as  numerous  in  Tasiuaoia 
and  on  aii  the  lai^r  islands  in  Bass's  Straits,  being  of  course 
more  plentiful  in  such  districts  as  are  suited  to  its  habits,  and 
where  the  character  of  the  country  is  congenial  to  the  animals 
upon  which  it  subsists.  I  have  not  yet  seen  it,  in  any  collec- 
tion, either  from  the  northern  portion  of  Australia  or  any  other 
country.  In  all  probabihty  it  will  hereafter  be  found  that  its 
range  extends  over  corresponding  latitudes  m  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere to  those  over  which  the  Golden  Eagle  {Aquila  chrt/saetoa) 
does  in  the  northern :  the  two  burds  are»  in  fust,  beautlM  ana- 
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kgiies  of  eacb  other  in  their  respective  habitats,  and  doabtless 
perform  sinular  ofSces  in  the  great  scheme  of  creation. 

Since  the  above  passage  was  written,  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
observed  the  bird  on  the  Coboiirg  Peninsula;  he  did  not, 
however,  obtain  a  specimen;  but  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  seen  there  by  so  careful  an  observer  proves  that  its 
range  extends  to  the  extreme  northern  pcMrtion  of  the  country ; 
still  I  believe  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  scarce  as  we 
advance  northwards  from  the  south  coast. 

All  that  has  been  said  by  previous  writers  respecting  the 
courage,  power,  and  rapacity  of  the  Golden  Eagle  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  AquUa  audax :  in  size  they  are  also 
nearly  alike ;  but  the  lengthened  and  wedge-shaped  form  of 
its  tail  gives  to  the  Australian  bird  a  far  more  pleasing  and 
elegant  contour. 

I  find  by  my  notes  that  one  of  those  I  killed  weighed  nine 
pounds,  and  measured  six  feet  eight  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of 
the  opposite  pinions ;  but  iar  larger  individusls  than  this  have, 
I  should  say,  come  under  my  notice.  The  natural  disposition 
of  the  Wedge-tailed  Eagle  leads  it  to  frequent  the  interior 
portion  of  the  country  rather  than  the  shores  or  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea.  It  preys  indiscriminately  on  all  the  smaller 
species  of  Kangaroo  wliich  tenant  the  plains  and  the  open 
crowns  of  the  hills,  and  whose  retreats,  from  the  wonderful 
acuteness  of  its  vision,  it  descries  whUe  soaring  and  performmg 
those  graceful  evolutions  and  circles  in  the  air  so  frequently 
seen  by  the  residents  of  the  countries  it  inhabits :  neither  is 
the  noble  Bustard,  whose  weight  is  twice  that  of  its  enemy, 
and  who  finds  a  more  secure  asylum  on  the  extensive  plains 
of  the  interior  than  most  animals,  safe  from  its  attacks ;  its 
tremendous  stoop  and  powerful  grasp,  in  fact,  carry  inevitable 
destruction  to  its  victim,  be  it  ever  so  large  and  foimichible. 
The  breeders  of  sheep  find  in  this  bird  an  enemy  which  com- 
mits extensive  ravages  among  their  lambs ;  and  cousccjucntly 
in  its  turn  it  is  persecuted  unrelentingly  by  the  shepherds  of 
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the  8took*owiiera»  who  employ  every  artifice  in  their  power  to 
effect  its  extirpation ;  and  in  Tasmania  considerable  rewards 

are  offered  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  end.  The 
tracts  of  untrodden  ground  and  the  vastness  of  the  impene- 
trable forests  will,  however,  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  come 
afford  it  an  asylum,  secore  from  the  inroads  of  the  destroying 
hand  of  man ;  still,  with  every  one  waging  war  npon  it,  its 
numbers  must  necessarily  be  considerably  diminished.  For 
the  sake  of  the  refuse  thrown  away  by  the  Kangaroo-hunters 
it  will  often  follow  them  for  many  miles,  and  even  for  days 
together.    I  clearly  ascertained  that,  although  it  mostly  feeds 
upon  living  prey,  it  does  not  refuse  to  devour  carrion  or  ani- 
mals almost  in  a  state  of  putridity.   During  one  of  my  jour- 
neys into  the  interior  to  the  northward  of  the  Liverpool  Plains, 
I  saw  no  less  than  thirty  or  forty  assembled  together  around 
the  carcase  of  a  dead  bullock,  some  gorged  to  the  full,  perched 
upon  the  neighbouring  trees,  the  rest  still  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  feast. 

Those  nests  that  I  had  opportunities  of  observing  were 

placed  on  the  most  inaccessible  trees,  and  were  of  a  very  large 
size,  nearly  flat,  and  built  of  sticks  and  boughs.  Although, 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  I  repeatedly 
shot  the  birds  from  their  eyrie,  in  which  there  were  eggs,  I 
was  quite  unable  to  obtain  them — no  one  but  the  aborigines 
(of  which  none  remain  in  Tasmania)  being  capable  of  ascending 
such  trees,  many  of  which  rise  to  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
before  giving  off  a  branch.    But  during  the  year  1SG4  a 
fine  egg  was  presented  to  me  by  George  French  Angas,  Esq. ; 
and  my  son  Charles,  now  engaged  upon  a  geological  survey 
of  Tasmania,  informs  me  that  he  has  obtained  others  on  that 
island.   The  egg  is  very  simihur  in  form  and  size  to  those  of 
the  Golden  Eagle  of  Europe.   It  is  clouded  with  large  blotches 
of  pale  purple,  and  small  specks  ami  dashes  of  yellowish 
umber-brown  on  a  stone-coloured  ground,  and  is  three  inches 
in  length  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
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The  adultB  have  tke  head,  throaty  and  all  the  upper  and 
under  aniiace  blackish  brown,  stained  on  the  edges  and  extie- 
nuties  of  many  of  the  feathers,  particalaily  the  wing-  and  upper 

tail-coverts,  with  pale  brown  ;  back  and  sides  of  the  neck  rusty 
red ;  irides  hazel ;  cere  and  space  round  the  eye  yellowish 
white ;  bill  yellowish  hom-oolonr,  passing  into  black  at  the 
tip;  feet  light  yellow. 

The  young  have  the  head  and  back  of  the  nedc  deep  fawn- 
colour,  striated  with  lighter ;  all  the  feathers  of  the  upper 
surface  largely  tipped  and  stained  witli  fawn  and  rusty  red ; 
tail  indistinctly  barred  near  the  extremity  ;  throat  and  breast 
blackish  brown,  each  feather  largely  tipped  with  rufous ;  the 
abdomen  blackish  brown. 

Modem  systematists  consider  that  this  bird  was  first 
characterized  by  Latham  under  the  specific  appellation  of 
audax ;  I  have  therefore  retained  that  name  in  lieu  of /ucosa, 
by  which  the  bird  has  hitherto  been  known. 

GrnuB  HIERAETUS,  Ka^f. 

Sp.  2.         mERAETUS  MORPIINOLDES. 

Little  Eagle. 

Aquila  morphno'ides,  Grould,  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  viii.  p.  IGl. 
Butaetus  morphno'ides,  Blyth,  Journ.  of  Asiat.  Soc.  Beug.^  vol.  xiv. 

p.  546. 

Hieraetua  morphno'ides,  Kaup,  Classif.  der  Saug.  und  Yog. 

Aqmla  morphnoidesi  Qonld,  Birds  of  Anstralia»  &L9  voL  L  pL  2. 

Since  my  discovery  of  this  species  on  the  Upper  Hunter,  in 

1839,  but  few  examples  have  been  obtained,  and  it  is  still  an 
exceedingly  rare  bird  in  the  collections  of  Europe.  My  ori- 
ginal specimen  is  now  at  Philadelphia,  while,  in  England,  a 
second  is  in  the  possession  of  T.  C.  £yton»  £sq.>  and  I  believe 
a  third  is  oomprised  in  die  fine  series  of  Baptorial  Birds  formed 
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by  J.  H.  Gurnqr,  Baq.,  in  the  Mufeam  at  Norwich.  At 
present  no  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  National  Collection. 

Captain  Sturt  obtained  it  at  the  Depot  in  South  Australia ; 
and  Mr.  White,  of  the  Reed  Beds,  near  Adelaide,  has  sent 
me  a  drawing  of  another  obtained  by  him  in  the  same  country. 

The  Little  Australian  Eagle,  which  is  about  the  siEC  of  the 
Common  and  Bough-legged  Buzsards  (Buteo  vufyarit  and 
Jrehibuteo  lagopui)^  foms  a  beautiful  representative  of  the 
Hierac'tiis  pennatus  of  Europe,  its  specific  distinctions  from 
which  are  its  larger  size,  the  total  absence  of  the  white  mark 
on  the  shoulder,  and  the  cere  and  feet  being  of  a  lead-colour 
instead  of  yellowish-olive. 

The  specimen  obtamed  by  myself  was  shot  at  Yairundi  on 
.  the  river  Hunter.  I  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  bird  by 
finding  its  nest,  containing  a  single  egg,  upon  which  it  had 
been  sitting  for  some  time.  I  regret  to  add  that,  although  I 
several  times  visited  the  place  after  killing  the  bird,  all  my 
attempts  at  procuring  the  other  sex  were  enttiely  unsuccessful. 
The  nest  was  of  a  large  sisse,  and  was  placed  close  to  the  bole, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  height  from  the  top,  of  one  of  the 
highest  gum-trees ;  the  egg  was  bluish  white  with  very  faint 
traces  of  brown  blotchiugs,  two  inches  and  two  lines  long  by 
one  inch  and  nine  lines  broad. 

Face,  crown  of  the  head,  and  throat  blackish  brown,  tinged 
with  rufous,  giving  it  a  striated  ap[)carance,  and  bounded  in 
fipont  above  the  nostrils  with  whitish ;  feathers  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  which  are  lengthened  into  a  short  occipital  crest, 
back  of  the  head,  back,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  all  the  under 
surface,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  rufous,  all  but  the  thighs 
and  under  tail-coverts  with  a  stripe  of  black  down  the  centre 
of  each  feather ;  back,  rump,  and  wings  brown,  the  centre  of 
the  wing  lighter  ;  primaries  brownish  black,  becoming  darker 
at  the  tip,  and  barred  throughout  with  greyish  buff,  which  is 
conspicuous  on  the  under  surface,  but  scarcely  perceptible  on 
the  upper,  except  at  the  base  of  the  inner  webs ;  under  surface 
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of  the  wing  mottled  with  reddish  brown  and  bkck ;  tail  mot- 
tled greyish  brown,  crossed  by  seven  or  eight  distmct  bars  of 
blacldsh  brown,  the  tips  being  lighter ;  cere  and  bill  lead- 
colour,  passing  into  black  at  the  tip;  eye  reddish  hazel,  sur- 
rounded by  a  blackish -brown  eyelash  ;  feet  lead-colour. 

Total  length  21^  in. ;  biU  If ;  wing  15 ;  tail  9^;  tarsi  2|. 

Veiy  recently  I  have  received  a  Bocoad  specimen  of  the  e^ 
of  this  species,  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  8.  White  of  Adehude, 
who,  I  believe,  obtained  it  in  the  interior  of  Sonth  Australia, 
and  which,  although  very  similar  to  the  one  above  described, 
differs  in  being  more  extensively  blotched  with  yellowish 
brown  and  pale  purple,  the  latter  hue  appearing  as  if  beneath 
the  soifaoe  of  the  shell. 

Genus  POUOAETUS,  Kaup. 

Sp.  3.         POLIOAETUS  LEUCOGASTER. 

White- bELUED  Sea-eagle. 

Falco  leucogaster,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  vol*  i.  p.  13. 
WhUeMUed  Eagk,  Lath.  Gen.  Syu.,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
JSf«fiMMf  kucoguUr,  Gould,  Syn.  Birds  of  Australia,  part  iii. 
—  ^pAowmtx  Gould,  in  Proe.  of  ZooL  Soc,  1887,  part    p.  188, 
young. 

 (Ponfoof^Hi)  leueosfotUr,  Kaap,  GhMsif.  der  Sang,  nnd  Yog., 

p.  m. 

Omeuma  kneogoMUr,  Lilt  of  Birds  in  Brit.  Mas.  Coll.,  part  L  2nd  edit, 
p.  24.   

lehthyiastna  toncogastflr,  Qoald,  Birds  of  Australia,  fid.,  toL  L 
pLa 

I  have  little  doabt  that  this  noble  spedes  of  Sea-eagle  will 

be  found  to  extend  its  range  over  all  those  portions  of  the 
Australian  continent  that  present  situations  suitable  to  its 
peculiar  habits.  It  has  been  observed  along  the  whole  southern 
coast,  from  Moreton  Bay  on  the  east  to  Swan  Biver  on  the 
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west,  including  Tasmania  and  all  the  small  islands  in  Bass's 
Straits.  It  has  neither  the  boldness  nor  the  ooumge  of  the 
Wedge-tailed  EagLe,  JquUa  audax,  whose  qnany  is  frequently 
the  Kangaroo  and  the  Bastard ;  and  although,  at  first  sight, 
its  iq)pearance  would  warrant  the  supposition  that  it  pursues 
the  same  means  for  obtaining  living  prey  as  the  true  Fandion, 
by  the  act  of  submersion,  yet  I  can  a&m  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  that  it  never  plunges  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  bat  depends  almost  entirdly  for  its  subsistence  upon 
the  dead  Cetaoea,  fish,  etc.,  that  may  be  thrown  up  by  the 
sea  and  left  on  the  shore  by  the  receding  waves ;  to  which, 
in  all  probability,  are  added  living  mollusks  and  other  lower 
marine  animals :  its  peculiar  province  is  consequently  the  sea- 
shore ;  and  it  esj)ecially  delights  to  take  up  its  abode  on  the 
borders  of  small  bays  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  and  rivers  as  high 
as  they  are  influenced  by  the  tide ;  nevertheless  it  is  to  be 
met  with,  though  more  rarely,  on  the  borders  of  lakes  and 
inland  streams,  but  never  in  the  forests  or  sterile  plains  of 
the  interior.  As  it  is  almost  invariably  seen  in  pairs,  it 
would  i^pear  to  be  permanently  mated;  each  pair  inhabiting 
a  particular  bay  or  inlet,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  of  the 
same  species.  Unless  disturbed  or  harassed,  the  White- 
bellied  Sea-eagle  does  not  shun  the  abode  of  man,  but 
becomes  fearless  and  familiar.  Among  the  numerous  places 
in  which  I  observed  it  in  1839  was  the  Ck>ve  of  Sydney, 
where  one  or  two  were  daily  seen  performing  their  aerial 
gyrations  above  the  shipping  and  over  the  tops  of  the 
houses :  if  I  nustake  not,  they  were  the  same  pair  of  birds 
that  found  a  safe  retreat  in  Elizabeth  Bay,  skirting  the 
property  of  Alexander  Alacleay,  Esq.,  where  they  might  be 
frequently  seen  perched  on  the  bare  limb  of  a  tree  by  the 
water's  edge,  forming  an  interesting  and  ornamental  addition 
to  the  scene.  In  Tasmania  it  is  especially  abundant  in 
D'Entrecasteaux  Channel,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Der- 
went  and  the  Tamar  \  and  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the  httle 
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ialeto  in  Bass's  Stfaits  but  was  inhabited  by  a  pair  <tf  these 
birds,  which,  in  these  cases,  subsisted  in  a  great  measure  on 

the  Petrels  and  Penguins  which  resort  there  in  great  numbers 
to  breed  and  which  are  very  easily  captured. 

With  regard  to  the  nidification  of  the  White-bellied 
Sea-eagky  I  could  not  fail  to  renmrk  how  readily  the  birds 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  difierait  circamstanoes  in 
which  they  are  placed;  for  while  on  the  mainland  they 
invariably  construct  their  large  flat  nest  on  a  fork  of  the  most 
lofty  trees,  on  the  islands,  where  not  a  tree  is  to  be  found,  it 
is  placed  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  large  stone,  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  formed  being  twigs  and  branches  of  the  Barilky  a 
low  shmb  which  is  there  plentiful.  While  traversing  the 
woods  in  Recherche  Bay,  I  observed  a  nest  of  this  species 
near  the  top  of  a  noble  stringy-bark  tree  {Eucalyptm),  the 
bole  of  which  measured  forty-one  feet  round,  and  was  certainly 
upwards  of  200  feet  high ;  this  bad  probably  been  the  site  of 
a  nest  for  many  years,  being  secure  even  from  the  attacks  of 
the  natives,  eiqp^  as  they  were  at  climbing.  On  a  small 
island,  of  about  forty  acres  in  extent,  opposite  the  settlement 
of  Flinders,  I  shot  a  fully  flt  dged  young  bird,  which  was 
perched  upon  the  cone  of  a  rock  ;  and  I  then,  for  the  first  time, 
discovered  my  error  in  characterizing,  in  the  '  Proceedings  of 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London/  and  in  my  '  Sync^psis,'  the 
bird  in  this  state  as  a  different  species,  under  the  name  of 

an  error  which  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  correct.  The  eggs  are  almost  invariably  two  in  number, 
of  a  dull  white,  faintly  stained  with  reddish  brown,  two  inches 
and  nine  hues  long,  by  two  inches  and  three  lines  broad. 

This  Se»*£agle  may  be  frequently  seen  floating  about 
in  the  air  above  its  hunting-ground,  in  circles,  with  the 
tips  of  its  motionless  wings  turned  upwards;  the  great 
breadth  and  roundness  of  the  pinions,  and  the  shortness  of 
the  neck  and  tail,  giving  it  no  unapt  resemblance  to  a  large 
butterfly. 
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The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage,  but  the  female  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  her  mate. 

Adults  have  the  head,  neck,  all  the  under  surface,  and 
the  terminal  third  of  the  tail-feathers  white ;  primaries  and 
base  of  the  tail  blackish  brown,  the  remainder  of  the  plumage 
grey ;  irides  dark  brown ;  bill  bluish  hom-colour,  with  the 
tip  black ;  cere,  lores,  and  homy  space  over  the  eye  bluish 
lead- colour  slightly  tinged  with  green ;  legs  and  feet  yellowish 
white;  nails  black. 

The  young  have  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  throat 
light  bnff ;  all  the  upper  surfiice  and  wings  light  chocolate- 
brown,  each  feather  tipped  with  bu%  white ;  tail  light  bufiy 
white  at  the  base,  passing  into  deep  brown  towards  the  tip, 
which  is  white;  chest  brown,  each  feather  margined  with 
buff;  abdomen  mingled  buff  and  brown,  the  latter  colour 
occupying  the  margins  of  the  feathers;  under  tail-coverts, 
and  the  under  surfiice  of  the  tail-feathers  white. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  reeeived  an  example 
from  the  north  coast;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  its  range 
extends  over  the  islands  of  the  eastern  archipelago  and  the 
peninsula  of  India  generally ;  indeed  Mr.  Jerdon  states  that 
it  inhabits  the  sea-shores  of  the  latter  country,  and  occasionally 
-  -  ^_ascends  its  larger  rivers. 

Whether  as  a  result  of  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
destructive  hand  of  man  this  fine  bird  has  been  extirpated 
firom  the  precincts  of  the  great  city  of  Sydney  and  similarly 
populous  places  is  for  the  present  race  of  Austrahans  to  say ; 
in  all  probability,  this  to  a  certain  extent  has  been  the  case ; 
still  the  bird  wOl  hold  its  own  in  other  parts  of  the  colony  for 
a  long  time  to  come ;  yet  (and  it  is  pitiable  to  comtemplatc 
such  a  contingency)  a  period  will  doubtless  arrive  when  the 
bays  and  inlets  of  the  southern  coast  of  Australia  will  no 
longer  be  adorned  by  the  presence  of  this  elegant  species. 

An  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  enormous  nests 
observed  by  Captains  Cook  and  Flinders  had  been  constructed 
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by  some  species  of  JHnmnis;  but  it  is  quite  evident  from 
the  aocoont  given  by  Flinders  that  they  must  have  been 

formed  by  a  bird  of  the  Raptorial  order,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  were  the  nests  of  the  present  bird. 

"Near  Point  Possession/'  says  Flinders,  "were  found  two 
nests  of  extraordinary  magnitude.  They  were  built  upon  the 
ground,  from  which  they  rose  above  two  feet;  and  were  of 
vast  circumference  and  great  interior  capacity,  the  branches  of 
trees  and  other  matter,  of  which  each  nest  was  composed, 
being  enough  to  M  a  small  cart.  Captain  Cook  found  one 
of  these  enormous  nests  upon  Eagle  Island,  on  the  east 
coast."  Subsequently  Flinders  found  another  of  these  nests, 
in  which  were  **  several  masses  resembling  those  which  contain 
the  hair  and  bones  of  mice,  and  arc  disgorged  by  the  Owls 
after  the  flesh  is  digested.  These  masses  were  larger,  and 
consisted  of  the  hair  of  seals  and  of  land  animals,  of  the  scaly 
feathers  of  Penguins,  and  the  bones  of  birds  and  small 
quadrupeds." — Nindera'a  Voyage,  vol.  i.  pp.  64  and  81. 

Genus  HALIASTUR,  Selhy. 

Sp.  4.     HALIASTUR  LEUCOSTERNUS,  GoM. 

Whitr-bkbastbd  Sba-Eaolb. 

White'hreasied  Rufous  Eagle,  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  218. 

Halutetus  lecostemus,  Gould,  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  v.  p.  138. 

Falco  ponticerianuSj  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.,  pi.  389. 

Hnli/ietus  [Ictinoaetus)  leucostemon,  Kaup,  Isis,  1847|  p.  276. 

Girrenera,  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales. 

Me-ne-w-roo,  Aborigines  of  the  Cobourg  Peninsula. 

Haliastnir  lenoostemns,  Gonld,  Birds  of  Ausferalia,  foL,  voL  i  pL  iv. 

In  size  and  in  the  general  markings  of  its  plumage,  this 
beautiful  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  HaHasiur  intemedius 
of  Java»  and  the  jj.  Ltdus  of  India;  but  the  total  absence  of 
the  ooloared  stripe  down  the  centre  of  the  white  feathers 
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which  clothe  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  of  the  Australian  bird, 
at  once  distinguishes  it  from  its  Indian  and  Javan  allies. 

A  more  beautiful  instance  of  analogy  than  that  which  these 
three  birds  offer  to  our  notice  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  and  I 
feel  assured  that  in  their  habits  they  are  equally  similar. 

The  White-breasted  Sea  Eagle  is  very  common  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  portions  of  Australia,  where  it  takes  up 
its  abode  in  the  most  secluded  and  retired  parts  of  bays  and 
inlets  of  the  sea.  Upon  one  occasion  only  did  I  meet  with 
it  within  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  but  I  have  several 
times  received  spedmens  from  Moreton  Bay :  the  individual 
alluded  to  above  was  observed  soaring  over  the  brushes  of 
the  Lower  Hunter.  The  chief  food  of  this  species  is  fish 
and  crustaceans,  which  it  captures  cither  by  phinging  down  or 
by  dexterously  throwing  out  iU  foot  while  flying  close  to  the 
water,  such  lish  as  swim  near  the  surface  being  of  course 
the  only  ones  that  become  a  prey  to  it:  sometimes  the 
captured  fish  is  borne  off  to  the  burd's  favourite  perch,  which 
is  generally  a  branch  overhanging  the  water,  while  at  others, 
particularly  if  the  bird  be  disturbed,  it  is  borne  aloft  in 
circles  over  the  head  of  the  intruder  and  devoured  while  the 
bird  is  on  the  wing,  with  apparent  ease.  Its  flight  is  slow 
and  heavy  near  the  ground,  but  at  a  considerable  devation  it 
is  easy  and  buoyant. 

In  speaking  of  H,  Indus,  Colonel  Sykes  says,  "  It  is  seen 
constantly  passing  up  and  down  rivers  at  a  considerable 
height,  but  prepared  to  fall  at  an  instant  on  its  prey ;  usually 
it  seizes  when  on  the  wing,  but  occasionally  dips  entirely 
under  water,  appearing  to  rise  again  with  difficulty;  the 
stomach  of  many  specimens  examined  aU  contained  fish  and 
flesh,  except  one,  in  which  a  crab  was  found." 

"This  species,"  says  Gilbert  in  his  notes  from  Port  Es- 
sington,  "  is  pretty  generally  spread  throughout  the  penin- 
sula and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
tolerably  abundant.   It  breeds  from  the  beginning  of  July  to 
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the  end  of  August.  I  suooeeded  in  finding  two  nests,  each  of 

which  contained  two  eggs;  but  I  am  told  that  three  are 
sometimes  found.  The  nest  is  formed  of  sticks,  with  fine 
twigs  or  coarse  grass  as  a  lining;  it  is  about  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  built  in  a  strong  fork  of  the  dead  part  of  a 
tree :  both  of  those  I  fonnd  were  about  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground  and  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  beach.  The 
eggs,  which  are  two  inches  and  two  lines  in  length  by  one 
inch  and  eight  lines  in  breadth,  are  of  a  dirty  white,  having 
the  suifaoe  spread  over  with  numerona  hair-like  streaks  and 
Teiy  minute  dots  of  reddish  brown,  the  former  prevailing  and 
assuming  the  form  of  hieroglyphics — ^these  singular  markings 
being  most  numerous  at  one  end,  sometimes  at  the  larger,  at 
others  at  the  smaller,  the  difference  even  occurring  in  the  two 
eg^s  of  the  same  nest." 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  colour;  the  young,  on  the  other 
hand,  difler  considerably  from  the  adult,  being  much  darker, 
and,  like  the  young  of  H.  Indus,  having  the  lower  parts 
streaked  and  the  upper  spotted  with  fulvous ;  they  have  also 
darker-coloured  eyes. 

Head,  neck,  diest,  and  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  snow- 
white  ;  back,  wings,  lower  ptui  of  the  abdomen,  thighs,  upper 
and  under  tail-coverts  rich  chestnut-red ;  first  six  primaries 
chestnut  at  the  base  and  black  at  the  tip ;  tail-feathers 
chestnut-red  on  their  upper  surface,  lighter  beneath,  the 
eight  central  feathers  tipped  with  greyish  white;  irides  light 
reddish  yellow;  cere  pale  yellowish  white;  orbits  smoke- 
grey;  upper  mandible  light  ash-grey  at  the  base,  passing 
into  sienna-yellow,  and  terminating  at  the  tip  in  light  horn- 
colour  ;  under  mandible  smoke-grey ;  tarsi  cream-yellow, 
much  brighter  on  all  the  large  scales  of  the  tarsi  and  toes. 

According  to  Mr.  Gum^,  this  spedea  has  also  been 
obtained  by  Mr.  WaUaoe  in  Macassar,  Batchian,  Temate, 
Timor,  and  Moro. 

c2 
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Sp.  5.  HALIASTUR?  SPHENURUS. 

Whistling  Eagle. 

Milvus  sphenurus,  Vieill.  2nde  edit,  da  Nour.  Diet.  d'UUt.  Nat., 

torn.  XX.  p.  564. 

Haliaetus  canorut,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  187. 
Milvus  sphenurusy  Swaius.  ClaM.  of  fiirds,  vol.  ii.  p.  311. 
Haiiaeiug  {Ictinoaetus)  canorm,  Kaup,  Isis,  1847,  p.  277. 
Moru  and  Wirwin,  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales. 
En^na-jook,  Aborigines  of  the  Cobourg  Peninsula. 
Jm^doo,  Aborigines  of  the  lowland  districts  of  Weateni  AaslriUa. 
WkutUng  Hawk,  Colonisto  of  New  Soath  Walea. 
LUtU  Swamp'Baffle,  Oolonuto  of  Western  Anstfalia. 

Hdiastor  qpii0niirii8|  Gtnild,  Bi^ 

This  species  has  been  observed  in  every  portion  of  Aus- 
tralia yet  visited  by  Europeans.  I  did  not  meet  with  it  in 
Tasmania ;  I  am  oonseqnently  led  to  believe  that  it  rarely  if 
ever  visits  that  island.  In  New  South  Wales  it  is  quite  as 
numerous  in  summer  as  it  is  in  winter ;  not  that  it  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  same  locality  at  all  times,  the  greater  or  less 
abundance  of  its  favourite  food  inducing  it  to  wander  from 
one  district  to  another,  vrherever  the  greatest  supply  is  to  be 
procured.  It  never  attacks  animals  of  a  large  size ;  but  preys 
upon  carrion,  small  and  feeble  quadrupeds,  birds,  lizards,  fish, 
and  the  larvee  of  insects ;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  it  is  the 
pest  of  the  poultry-yard,  on  the  other  no  species  of  the 
Falconida  effects  more  good  during  the  fearful  visitations  of 
the  caterpillar,  a  scourge  of  no  infrequent  occurrence  in 
Australia.  So  partial,  in  fact,  is  the  Whistling  Eagle  to 
this  kind  of  food  that  the  appearance  of  one  is  the  certain 
])r(^liide  to  the  appearance  of  the  other.  It  is  generally 
to  be  seen  in  pairs,  inhabiting  alike  the  brushes  near  the 
coast  and  the  forests  of  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  is  in- 
cessantly hovering  over  the  harbours  and  sides  of  rivers  and 
lagoons,  for  any  floating  animal  substance  that  may  present 
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itself  on  the  surface  of  the  water  or  be  cast  on  the  banks; 
and  when  I  visited  the  colony  in  1839,  it  was  nowhere  more 
oommon  or  more  generally  to  be  seen  than  over  the  harbour 
of  Port  Jackson.  Its  flight  is  buoyant  and  easy,  and  it  fre- 
quently soars  to  a  great  altitude,  utteriug  at  the  same  time  a 
shrill  whistling  cry,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  obtained 
from  the  colonists  the  name  of  the  Whisthng  HawL 

The  nest,  which  is  constmcted  of  sticks  and  fibrous  roots, 
is  frequently  built  on  the  topmost  branches  of  the  lofty  Casu- 
ariticE  growing  by  the  sides  of  creeks  and  rivers.  The  eggs, 
which  are  laid  during  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
are  nsuaUy  two  in  number,  but  sometimes  only  one ;  they  are 
two  inches  and  three  lines  long  by  one  inch  and  nine  lines 
broad,  and  are  of  a  bluish  white  slightly  tinged  with  green, 
the  few  brown  markings  with  wliich  they  are  varied  being  very 
obscure  and  appearing  as  if  beneath  the  surface  of  the  shell. 
I  once  found  a  nest  of  this  species  in  the  side  of  which  had 
been  constructed  that  of  the  beautiful  little  Much  called  Jma* 
dim  Zatkamit  and  both  birds  sitting  on  their  respective  eggs 
close  beside  each  other ;  and  both  would  doubtless  have  reared 
their  progenies  had  I  not  robbed  the  nests  of  their  contents  to 
enrich  my  collection. 

The  Whistling  Eagle,  which  is  allied  to  the  Kites,  presents 
the  nsoal  difiisienoe  in  the  size  of  the  sexes,  but  in  respect 
to  colour  no  variation  is  observable ;  the  plumage  of  the  young, 
on  the  contrary,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
adult,  being  striated,  and  rendering  the  bird  far  handsomer 
during  the  first  autumn  of  its  existence. 

Head,  neck,  and  all  the  under  surfiace  light  sandy  brown,  each 
feather  margined  with  a  darker  colour;  feathers  of  the  back  and 
wings  brown,  margined  with  greyish  white ;  primaries  blackish 
brown ;  tail  greyish  brown,  rather  long,  and  rounded  at  the 
end ;  cere  and  bill  brownish  white,  gradually  becoming  darker 
towards  the  tip ;  legs  bluish  white ;  irides  hazel. 

Commmi  also  in  New  Caledonia  (Gumey). 
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Genus  PANDION. 

Sp.  «.      PANDION  LEUCOCEPHALUS,  Godd. 

Whitb-hsadsd  Ospbst. 

Pandion  leucocephalus,  Gould,  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  p.  138. 

 Gonldii,  Kaup,  Isis,  1847,  p.  270. — List  of  Birds  in  Brit.  Mus. 

Coll.,  part  i.  2nd  edit.  p.  22. 
Yoon-door-doo,  Aborigines  of  the  lowland  districts  of  Western  Australia, 
Joor-jooty  Aborigines  of  Port  Essington. 
Little  Fish-Hawk,  Colonists  of  New  South  Walea^ 
Fish'Hawk,  Colonists  of  Swan  fiiver. 

Pandion  leocooephaliu,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  fol,  voL  i.  pL  6. 

The  White-headed  Osprey,  though  not  an  abnndant  species, 

is  generally  diffused  over  every  portion  of  Australia  suited  to 
its  habits ;  I  myself  shot  it  in  Recherche  Bay,  at  the  extreme 
south  of  Tasmania ;  and  Gilbert  found  it  breeding  both  at 
Swan  Riyer  on  the  western,  and  at  Port  £ssington  on  the 
northern  Aon  of  Australia.  Like  its  near  allies  of  Eurqie 
and  America  (Pandion  kali^Befna  and  P.  earolinmuis),  of  which 
it  is  a  beautiful  representative  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  it 
takes  up  its  abode  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  lakes,  inlets  of  the 
sea,  and  the  small  islands  lying  off  the  coast.  Its  food  con* 
sists  entirely  of  living  fish,  which  it  procures  precisely  a£ter 
the  manner  of  the  other  members  of  the  genus,  by  plunging 
down  upon  its  victim  from  a  considerable  height  in  the  air 
with  so  true  an  aim  as  rarely  to  miss  its  object,  although  an 
immersion  to  a  great  depth  is  sometimes  necessary  to  effect 
its  accomplishment.  Its  prey  when  secured  is  borne  off  to  its 
usual  resting-place  and  devolved  at  leisure.  Wilson's  elegant 
description  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  American  bird 
is  in  fact  equally  descriptive  of  those  of  the  present  species. 
Independently  of  its  white  head,  this  species  differs  from  its 
near  allies  in  the  much  lighter  colouring  of  the  tarsi,  which 
are  yellowish  white  slightly  tinged  with  grey. 
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The  nest  bemg  of  great  size  is  a  very  conspicnons  object ;  it 

is  composed  of  sticks  varying  from  the  thickness  of  a  finger  to 
that  of  the  wrist,  and  lined  with  the  softer  kinds  of  sen-weed. 
It  is  usually  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  but  is  sometimes 
constructed  on  the  top  of  a  large  Eucalyptus,  always  in  the 
vicinity  of  water.  A  nest  observed  by  Gilbert  in  Rottnest 
Isknd  measured  fifteen  feet  in  circumference.  The  eggs 
are  two  in  number,  of  a  yellowish  white,  boldly  spotted  and 
blotched  with  deep  rich  reddish  brown,  wliich  colour  in  some 
specimens  is  so  dark  as  to  be  nearly  black ;  other  specimens, 
again,  are  clouded  with  large  blotches  of  purple,  which  appear 
as  if  beneath  the  surface  of  the  shell.  The  medium  length  of 
the  eggs  is  two  inches  and  five  lines,  and  the  breadtbone  inch 
and  nine  lines. 

When  near  the  water,  its  flight  is  heavy  and  flapping ;  but 
when  soaring  aloft  at  a  great  altitude,  its  actions  are  the  most 
easy  and  graceful  imaginable ;  at  one  moment  it  appears  mo* 
tionless,  and  at  another  performs  a  series  of  beautiful  curves 

and  circles,  apparently  for  mere  enjoyment ;  for  from  the  great 
height  at  which  they  are  executed  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived 
that  the  bird  can  be  watching  the  motions  of  its  finny  prey  in 
tbe  waters  beneath.  The  velocity  of  the  stoop  made  by  these 
aquatic  Eagles  when  in  the  act  of  capturing  a  fish  is  indeed 
truly  wonderfol ;  and  equally  surprising  is  the  unerring  aim 
and  rapidity  with  which  they  clutch  their  victims. 

Crown  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  throat,  abdomen, 
thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  white ;  feathers  of  the  chest 
mottled  with  brown,  and  with  a  dark  brown  mark  down  the 
centre ;  ear-iOoverts  and  sides  of  the  neck  dark  brovm ;  back, 
wings,  and  taO  clove-brown,  each  feather  of  the  back  with  a 
narrow  circle  of  white  at  its  extremity  ;  primaries  black ;  bill 
black;  cere  bluish  lead-colour;  feet  pale  hluisli  white;  irides 
primrose-yellow  in  some,  ])right  orange  in  others. 

Mr.  Gum^  thinks  this  bird,  F.  kaliaetu9,  and  P»  carolu 
nenna  may  be  one  and  the  same  species. 
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Genus  FALCO. 

The  members  of  the  genus  Fa/co  are  perhaps  more  uni- 
versalljr  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  globe  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  femily  of  birds  to  which  they  belong;  and  I 
qaestion  whether  the  law  of  representation  is  in  any  case 
more  clearly  shown  than  by  the  numerous  species  of  the  pre- 
sent form. 

Sp.  7.         FALCO  HYPOLEUCUS,  Gould. 

Gebt  FALCoif. 

Falco  hypoleucuSf  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  viii.  p.  1G2. 
Boorh-ga,  Aborigines  of  Moore's  River  iu  Western  Australia. 

Falco  hypoleocns,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  lbL|  toL  iL  pL  7. 

"  Of  this  rare  and  beautiful  Falcon  I  have  seen  only  four 

examples,  three  of  which  are  in  uiy  own  collection,  and  the 
fourth  in  that  of  the  Earl  of  Derby*.  The  specimen  from  which 
my  description  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  * 
was  taken  was  presented  to  Mr.  Gilbert  by  Mr.  L.  Burgess,  who 
stated  that  he  had  killed  it  over  the  mountains,  about  sixty 
mUes  from  Swan  River ;  subsequently  it  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  himself  iu  the  vicinity  of  Moore's  River  in  Western 
Australia ;  and  my  friend  Captain  Sturt  had  the  good  fortune 
to  secure  a  male  and  a  female  during  his  late  adventurous 
joiuney  into  the  interior  of  South  Australia.  '  They  were 
shot  at  the  Dep6t  in  May  1845 ;  they  had  been  soaring  very 
high,  but  at  length  descended  to  the  trees  on  the  creek,  and 
coming  within  range  were  shot." 

"  The  acciuisition  of  the  Falco  hijpolvHcm  is  highly  intercst- 
iug,  as  adding  another  species  to  the  true  or  typical  Falcons, 

♦  The  la.st-montioned  specimen  is  now  in  the  Pciby  Museum  at  Liver- 
pool, to  which  town  his  Lordship  bequeathed  his  fine  coUection. 
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and  as  affording  another  proof  of  the  beautiful  analogies  which 
exist  between  certain  groups  of  the  southern  and  northern 
henuBpheres, — ibiB  bird  being  as  dearly  a  lepresentaftiYe  of  the 
Jerfoloon  of  Europe  as  the  Falco  mehno^enyi  is  of  the  Pere- 
grine, and  the  Falco  froniatus  of  the  Hobby. 

"  The  adult  has  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  under  surface 
and  wings  grey,  with  a  narrow  line  of  black  down  the  centre 
of  each  feather ;  a  narrow  ring  of  black  nearly  -suixounding 
the  eyes ;  primaries  brownish  black,  which  colour  assumes  a 
pectinated  form  on  a  mottled-grey  ground  on  the  inner  webs 
of  those  feathers ;  tail -coverts  grey,  barred  with  brownish 
grey;  tail  dark  brownish  grey,  crossed  with  bars  of  dark  brown; 
irides  dark  brown ;  cere,  orbits,  gape,  base  of  the  bill,  legs  and 
feet  brilliant  oiange-yelloWy  the  yeUow  becoming  paler  from 
the  base  of  the  bill  until  it  meets  the  black  of  the  tips. 

"Total  length  of  female,  17  inches;  bill,  \\\  wing,  12^; 
tail,  1\\  tarsi,  If. 

*'  The  young  birds  have  the  upper  surface  mottled  brown 
and  grey,  and  the  under  surface  nearly  white,  and  more 
strongly  marked  with  black  than  in  the  adult." — Birds  of 
Australia,  fol.,  yol.  i.  p.  at  pi.  7. 

Although  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  I  first  had 
the  })lcasure  of  characterizing  this  s})ecies  by  giving  the  above 
name  to  a  young  female  then  in  my  possession,  little  or  no 
additional  information  has  been  obtained  respecting  the  extent 
of  the  range  of  the  bird,  and  still  less  about  its  habits  and 
economy.  In  the  folio  edition  of  the  '  Birds  of  Australia '  I 
stated  that  four  specimens  were  all  that  were  then  known ;  in 
the  lengthened  interv  al  which  lias  since  elapsed,  about  the  same 
number,  and  not  more,  have  come  under  my  notice ;  it  must 
therefore  still  be  considered  as  one  of  the  rarities  of  the  avi- 
fauna of  Australia.  When  comparing  this  species  with  the 
Falcons  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  F.  eanHeans,  F,  islmuHeus, 
and  F.  gyrfcdco,  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that,  however  iden- 
tically typical  in  form  it  may  be,  and  however  similar  in  struc- 
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ture,  to  those  noble  birds,  it  is  far  more  feeble  and  less  able  to 
cope  with  large-sized  prey  than  its  representatives  of  the  snowy 
and  glacial  regions.  In  point  of  oourage  it  will  probably  prove 
to  be  entitled  to  the  first  rank  among  the  Australian  Faleo* 
nida,  and  may  hereafter  be  found  to  be  readily  brought  under 
command  and  used  in  falconry,  should  that  interesting  sport 
be  taken  \\\)  by  the  Australian  offshoots  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain  with  the  zeal  with  which  it  was  followed  by  their 
ancestors.  They  certainly  have  the  means  for  its  pursuit; 
for  no  better  birds  than  the  present  and  the  following  spedes 
could  be  found  for  starting  from  the  hand  of  "faire  ladye/' 

A  knowledge  of  the  place  of  breeding  and  of  the  nest  and 
eggs  of  this  species  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  me,  since 
the  occurrence  of  a  bird  of  this  form  in  Australia  would  seem 
'  to  indicate  that  there  are  yet  some  undiscovered  high  rocky 
lands  in  the  interior  of  the  countiy — localities  which  such  birds 
principally  affsct. 

Sp.  8.        FALOO  MELAN06ENYS,  Gould. 

Black-chebkxd  Falcon. 

Falco  melanogenys,  Gould,  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  V.  p.  139, 

 macropus,  Swains.  Anim.  in  Menag.  p.  841. 

Blu£  Hawk,  Colonists  of  Western  Australia. 
IVolya,  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales. 

Gwet-ul'Bwf  Aborigines  of  the  momtain  and  lowland  districts  of 
Western  Australia* 

Fako  nielaiiogaigr^  Gould^  Birds  of  Australia,  ioLf  yoL  l  pL  8. 

The  bold  and  rapacious  habits  of  the  F.  melanogenySt  which, 
like  the  ¥,  hypoleucus^  may  be  classed  among  the  noble 
Falcons,  render  it  a  fiskvourite  with  the  aborigines,  who  admire 
it  for  its  courage  in  attacking  and  conquering  birds  much 
larger  than  itself. 

What  the  Peregrine  Falcon  is  tu  the  continent  of  Europe 
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and  England,  the  Falco  minor  is  to  South  Africa,  the  F.  pere- 
grindide%  to  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  the  Black-cheeked 
Fak»ii  to  Australia.  All  these  species  are  of.  the  same 
type;  bat  I  agree  with  Prince  Charles  Luden  Bonaparte 
and  Professor  Kaup  in  considering  them  to  be  distinct,  and 
representatives  of  each  other  in  the  respective  countries  they 
inhabit.  The  Duck-Hawk  of  America  (F.  imatum)^  as  its 
trivial  name  implies,  strikes  down  the  Anas  ohscura ;  while  the 
Pmgrine  QP.  peregrimi^  of  Europe  indulges  a  like  taste  by 
now  and  then  taking  a  Mallard  ijSntu  doaekaa);  and  Gilbert 
states  that  he  has  seen  the  Australian  bird  carry  off  a  ISyroca 
ausiralis — a  species  at  least  as  heavy  again  as  itself.  To  say, 
therefore*  that  this  bird  could  not  be  trained  and  brought  into 
use  in  the  science  of  falconry  would  be  to  affirm  what  would 
probably  prove  to  be  untrue  wm  the  experiment  made.  Let 
the  Australians,  then,  bestow  some  care  upon  this  fine  bird,  and 
not,  as  tbcy  arc  doing  with  the  Emu  and  the  Bustard,  let  it 
be  entirely  eradicated  from  the  fauna  of  the  country.  When  I 
visited  the  colony  in  1839,  it  was  universally  dispersed  over 
the  whole  southern  portion  of  Australia  and  Tasmania;  and 
probably  future  research  will  discover  that  its  range  extends 
over  all  parts  of  the  continent.  It  gives  preference  to  steep 
rocky  cliffs,  and  the  sides  of  precipitous  gullies,  rather  than  to 
fertile  and  woodland  districts,  but  especially  seeks  such  rocky 
locaUties  as  are  washed  by  the  sea,  or  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  inland  lak^  and  rivers.  In  such  situations  it  dwells  m 
pairs  throughout  the  year«  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
Peregrine.  Its  breeding-season  is,  of  course,  in  the  spring  of 
Austraha — the  autumn  of  Europe.  Its  nest  is  placed  in 
those  parts  of  the  rocks  that  arc  most  precipitous  and  in- 
accessible. The  eggs  are  two  in  number ;  their  ground-colour 
is  bu£f ;  but  this  is  sosroely  perceptible,  from  the  predominance 
of  the  blotching  of  deep  reddish  chestnut  with  which  it  is 
marbled  all  over ;  they  are  two  inches  and  one  line  long,  by 
oDc  inch  and  seven  and  a  half  lines  broad. 
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The  stomach  is  large  and  membranous;  and  the  food 
consists  of  birds,  principally  of  tlie  Duck  tribe. 
.  The  sexes  present  Uie  osnal  difference  in  ske,  the  male 
being  conddefably  smaller  than  the  female. 

The  male  has  the  head,  cheeks,  and  back  of  the  neck  deep 
brownish  black ;  the  feathers  of  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and 
tail  alternately  crossed  with  equal-sized  bands  of  deep  grey 
and  blackish  brown ;  outer  edges  of  the  primaries  uniform 
blackish  brown,  their  inner  webs  obscurely  barred  with  light 
buff;  throat  and  chest  delicate  fawn-colour,,  passing  into 
reddish  grey  on  the  abdomen ;  tail-feathers  ornamented  with 
oval-shaped^  spots  of  dark  brown ;  abdomen,  flanks,  under 
surface  of  the  wing,  and  under  tail-coverts  reddish  grey, 
crossed  by  numerous  irregular  bars  of  blackish  brown ;  bill 
light  bluish  lead-colour  at  the  tip,  becoming  much  lighter  at 
.  the  base ;  cere,  legs,  and  feet  yellow ;  claws  black. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  being  larger  in  all  her 
proportions,  and  in  having  the  throat  and  chest  more  richly 
tinted  with  fulvous,  which  colour  also  extends  over  the 
abdomen,  the  feathers  of  which  are  not  so  strongly  bforred  with 
browii  as  in  the  male. 

The  young  of  the  first  year  have  the  breast  longitudinally 
stri{)ed,  instead  of  barred,  as  is  the  case  with  the  young  of  the 
Peregrine. 

Sp.  9.        FALCO  SUBNIGER,  G.  B.  Grt^. 

Black  Falcon. 

Fako  mbmger.  Gray,  in  Add.  Nat.  Hist.  1848,  p.  871. 
Faho  {Wenfako)  nMffer,  Kaup,  Isib,  1847,  p.  76. 

Pake  snhniger^  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia^  foLf  yoL  i  pL  9. 

During  the  long  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  I  first 

figured  this  bird  in  the  folio  edition  of  the  *  Birds  of  Australia ' 
no  additional  information  has  been  obtained  respecting  this 
rare  species  of  falcon.   Nothing  is  known  of  its  habits,  and 
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as  yet  I  have  only  seen  four  examples,  all  of  which  were 

killed  in  South  Australia.  It  was  observed  by  Captain  Sturt 
during  his  expedition  into  the  interior  of  that  country,  and  he 
has  favoured  me  with  a  note,  in  which  he  says,  "  This  well- 
shaped  and  rapid  bird  was  killed  at  the  Depot,  where  both 
male  and  female  were  piocored;  but  it  was  by  no  means 
common,  only  two  others  having  been  seen." 

The  occurrence  of  this  Falcon  in  the  interior  of  Australia 
is  an  additional  evidence  of  the  probability  of  there  being 
mountainous  districts  in  the  unexplored  portions  of  the 
north-west  Mr.  Gum^  states  that  it  is  also  found  in 
New  Zeidand. 

The  original  specimen  from  which  Mr,  Gray  took  his 

description  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  entire  plumage  dark  sooty  brown,  becoming  paler  on 
the  edges  of  the  feathers  of  the  upper  surface ;  chin  whitish ; 
irides  dark  brown;  cere  yellow;  bill  lead-colour;  legs  and 
feet  kadra  yeUow;  daws  black. 

Total  length  22  inches ;  bill  1  inch ;  wings  16| ;  tarsi  2|^. 

Ornithologists  who  may  be  desirous  of  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  the  Falco  subniyer  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
figure  in  the  folio  edition  of  the  '  Birds  of  Australia/ 

Sp.  10.  FALGO  LUNULATUS,  Laik. 

WniTE-PRONTBD  FlLCON. 

Fako  bmulatuSf  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Supp.,  p.  xlii. 

^)arviti8  lurmlatus,  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  torn.  X.  p.  3^ 

Falco  lonffipeamSf  Swains.  Anim.  in  Menag.,  p.  841. 

 froiUahu,  Gould,  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  p.  139. 

 (Hyp^riortMB)  frmtatm,  Kaup,  Isis,  1847,  p.  65. 

Wow^,  Aboriginet  of  the  Murray  in  Weatero  Aastrtlia. 
hUUe  Fakon,  Colonists  of  Western  Australia. 

FalM  £rontatafl»  Gould,  Birds  of  Anstraliay  foLy  YoL  ^ 
This,  which  is  the  smaUeet  of  the  true  Valoons  found  in  Aus- 
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tralia,  and  which  combines  in  its  structure  characters  pertaining 
to  the  Hobby  and  to  the  Merlin  of  Europe,  is  universally  spread 
over  the  southern  portion  of  that  country,  Tasmania,  and  the 
islands  in  Bass's  Straits;  Gilbert  also  observed  it  on  the 
Cobourg  Peninsula,  but  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  speci- 
men. As  its  long  pointed  wings  clearly  indicate,  it  possesses 
great  and  rapid  powers  of  flight ;  and  I  have  frequently  been 
amused  by  pairs  of  this  bird  following  my  course  over  the 
plains  for  days  together,  in  order  to  pounce  upon  the  Quails 
as  th^  rose  befinre  me ;  and  had  I  wished  to  witness  fidooniy 
in  perfection,  I  could  not  have  had  a  belter  opportunity  than 
on  these  occasions. 

The  White-fronted  Falcon  is  a  stationary  species  in  all  the 
colonies  I  visited.  I  succeeded  in  finding  several  of  its  nests, 
both  in  Tasmania  and  on  the  continent :  they  were  all  placed 
near  the  tops  of  the  most  lofty  and  generally  inaccessible  trees, 
and  were  rather  large  structures,  being  fully  equal  in  size  to 
that  of  a  Crow,  sli«.(litly  concave  in  form,  outwardly  built  of 
sticks,  and  lined  with  the  inner  bark  of  trees  and  other  soft 
materials  :  the  eggs  were  either  two  or  three  in  number,  of  a 
light  buff,  blotched  and  marbled  all  over  with  dark  buff,  one 
inch  and  ten  lines  long  by  one  inch  and  four  lines  broad. 

The  stomach  is  rather  muscular  and  capacious,  and  the 
food  consists  of  small  birds  and  insects. 

Forehead  greyish  white ;  crown  of  the  head,  cheeks,  ear- 
coverts,  and  all  the  upper  surface  uniform  dark  bluish  grey ; 
internal  webs  of  the  primaries,  except  the  tips,  numerously 
barred  with  oval-shaped  markings  of  buff ;  two  centre  tail- 
feathers  grey,  transversely  barred  with  obscure  markings  of 
black  ;  the  remainder  of  the  feathers  on  each  side  alternately 
barred  with  lines  of  dark  grey  and  reddish  chestnut ;  throat 
and  chest  white,  tinged  with  buff,  the  feathers  of  the  chest 
marked  down  the  centre  with  a  stripe  of  brown ;  the  whole 
of  the  under  surface  and  thighs  dull  reddish  orange  ;  irides 
blackish  brown ;  bill  bluish  lead-colour,  becoming  black  at  the 
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tip;  cere,  base  of  the  upper  maadible,  legs,  and  feet  ydlow; 
daws  black. 

The  sexes  exhibit  the  usual  difference  in  size,  the  female 
being  much  the  largest.  The  plumage  of  the  young  differs 
from  that  of  the  adult  in  being  more  rusty  and  the  markings 
less  defined,  in  the  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  being  mar- 
gined with  mfons,  and  in  the  whole  d  the  under  snrfaoe  being 
washed  more  deeply  with  rufous  than  the  adult. 


Genus  HIERACIDEA. 

Sp.  11.  HIERACIDEA  BERIGOBA. 

Bbown  Hawk. 

Faleo  Berigora,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  XT*  p.  184. 
leracidea  Beriffora,  Gould,  Syn.  Birds  of  Aostralis,  pwt  iii« 
BerifforOf  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales. 
Onmffe'SpeckUd  Hawk  of  the  Colonists. 
Bntm  Hmok,  Colonists  of  Taamsnis. 

Isracidoft  Berigmi  Chnildt  Birds  of  Ansfac^^ 

This  species  is  universally  distributed  over  New  South 
Wales  and  Tasmania,  and  is  represented  in  Western  and  North* 
western  Australia  by  a  nearly  allied  species,  to  which  I  have 

given  the  name  of  H.  occidentalis.  In  its  disposition  it  is  neither 
so  bold  nor  so  daring  as  the  typical  Falcons,  but  resembles  in 
many  of  its  habits  and  actions  the  Kestrels.  Although  it  some* 
times  captures  and  preys  upon  birds  and  small  quadrupeds, 
its  principal  food  consists  of  carrion,  reptiles,  and  insects :  the 
crops  of  several  that  I  dissected  were  Uterally  crammed  with 
the  latter  kind  of  food.  It  is  generally  met  with  in  pairs ;  but 
at  those  seasons  when  hordes  of  caterpillars  infest  the  newly 
sprung  herbage  it  congregates  in  iiocks  of  many  hundreds — a 
&ct  I  myself  witnessed  during  the  spring  of  1840,  when  the 
downs  near  Yammdi,  on  the  Upper  Hunter^  were  infiested  in 
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this  way  to  such  an  extent  as  to  spread  destructioa  throughout 
the  entile  district.  By  the  settle  this  bird  is  oonsidered  one 
of  the  pests  of  the  oountiy ;.  but  it  was  dear  to  me  that  what- 
ever injury  it  may  inflict  by  now  and  then  pilfering  the  newly 
hatched  chickens  from  the  poultry -yard  is  amply  compensated 
for  by  the  havoc  it  commits  among  the  countless  myriads  of 
the  destructive  caterpillar.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  numbers 
of  this  bird  to  be  met  with  at  one  time,  I  may  state  that  I 
have  frequently  seen  from  ten  to  forty  on  a  single  tree,  so 
sluggish  and  indisposed  to  fly  that  any  number  of  specimens 
might  have  been  secured. 

So  much  difference  occurs  in  the  plumage  of  the  H,  Berigora 
that  the  changes  it  undergoes  require  to  be  closely  studied. 
Professor  Kanp  considers  it  and  the  next  species  to  be  iden- 
tical; but  having  had  numerous  opportunities  of  observing 
both  birds  in  a  state  of  nature,  I  regard  them  as  distinct ; 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  I  may  state  that  the 
present  bird,  which  is  from  the  eastern  coast,  is  always  the 
largest,  has  the  cere  blue-grey,  and  the  plumage  of  the  adult 
light  brown,  sparingly  blotched  with  white  on  the  breast; 
while  the  iST.  oeddeMUtltM,  of  the  western  coast,  is  a  more 
delicately  formed  bird,  has  the  cere  yellow  and  the  breast 
white,  with  faint  lines  of  brown  down  the  centre  of  each 
feather. 

The  sexes  are  nearly  alike  in  colour,  but  the  female  is  the 
largest  in  size.  The  Hieracidea  Berigora  breeds  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November. 

The  nest,  which  is  placed  on  the  highest  branches  of  lofty 
Eucalypti,  is  similar  in  size  to  that  of  a  Crow,  is  composed 
outwardly  of  sticks,  and  lined  with  strips  of  stringy  bark, 
leaves,  &c. ;  the  eggs,  which  are  very  beautiful,  and  which  axe 
two  and  sometimes  three  in  nnmber,  vary  so  much  in  colour 
that  they  are'  seldom  found  alike,  even  in  the  same  nest ;  they 
are  also  longer  or  of  a  more  oval  shape  than  those  of  the  gene- 
rahty  of  ^Falcons ;  the  prevailing  colour  is,  the  ground  bu£^ 
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wlnte,  covered  nearly  all  over  with  reddish  brown ;  hi  some  spe* 

cimeiis  an  entire  wash  of  this  colour  extends  over  nearly  half 
the  egg,  while  others  are  blotched  or  freckled  with  it  in  small 
patches  over  the  surface  generally :  their  medium  length  is 
two  inches  and  two  lines,  and  breadth  one  inch  and  six  lines. 

Crown  of  the  head  ferruginous  brown,  with  a  fine  black 
line  down  the  centre  of  each  feather ;  a  streak  of  black  from 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  down  each  side  of  the  cheek ; 
ear-coverts  brown ;  throat,  chest,  centre  of  the  abdomen,  and 
under  tail-coverts  pale  buff,  with  a  fine  line  of  brown  down 
each  side  of  the  shaft  of  every  feather ;  flanks  ferruginous,  each 
feather  crossed  with  spots  of  haffy  white ;  thighs  dark  brown, 
crossed  like  the  flanks,  but  with  redder  spots ;  centre  of  the 
back  reddish  brown ;  scapularies  and  wing-coverts  brown, 
crossed  with  conspicuous  bars  and  spots  of  ferruginous  ;  tail 
blown,  crossed  with  ferruginous  bars,  and  tipped  with  light 
brown ;  primaries  bhickish  brown,  margined  on  their  inner 
webs  with  large  oval-shaped  spots  of  buff ;  bill  light  lead-colour, 
passing  into  black  at  the  tip  ;  cere  and  orbits  pale  bluish  lead- 
colour  ;  irides  dark  brown  ;  feet  light  lead-colour. 

During  the  first  autumn  the  dark  markings  are  of  a  much 
deeper  hue,  and  the  lighter  parts  more  tinged  with  yellow,  than 
in  the  adult  state,  when  the  upper  surface  becomes  of  a  uni- 
form brown,  and  the  white  of  the  under  surface  tinged  with 
yellow. 

8p.  12.   HIEBACIDEA  OCCIDENTALIS,  Gmild. 

W&8TE&N  BaowN  Hawk. 

Unuidsa  oeeidaU&IU,  Gould,  in  Proe.  of  ZooL  Soe.,  Jane  25, 1844. 
Kar-gffne,  Aborigines  of  the  lowland  and  motmtam  districts  of  Western 
Auttnilia.   

leraddea  ooaidflntaliii,  Qonld,  Birds  of  Angtralia»  foL,  vol  L  pL  12. 

The  ffieraeidea  oecidentalt9,  which  is  very  generally  spread 
over  Western  and  Southern  Australia,  loves  to  dwell  in 
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swampy  places,  where  it  may  at  all  times  find  an  abundant 
supply  of  lizards,  frogs,  and  newts,  to  which  are  added 

young  birds,  insects,  caterpillars,  and  carrion.  As  its  small 
legs,  compact  body,  and  lengthened  pointed  wings  would 
indicate,  it  flies  with  ease,  making  long  sweeps  and  beautiful 
curves,  which  are  often  performed-ifear  the  ground.  The 
smaller  size  of  this  bird  renders  it  a  somewhat  less  formidable 
enemy  to  the  denizens  of  the  farm-yard  than  the  Brown 
Hawk ;  still  considerable  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  stock- 
keepers  is  necessary  to  check  its  depredations  among  the 
broods  of  poultry,  ducks,  &c. 

The  months  of  September  and  October  constitute  the  breed- 
ing season ;  and  the  nest,  which  is  formed  of  dried  sticks,  is 
usually  built  in  thickly  foliaged  trees,  sometimes  near  the 
ground,  but  more  frequently  on  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
highest  Eucalypti,  The  eggs,  which  are  two,  tlu:ee,  or  four  in 
number,  differ  very  much  in  their  markings,  rich  brown  per- 
vading the  surface  in  some  more  than  others :  those  in  my  col- 
lection measure  two  inches  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad.  Mr. 
White,  of  the  Reed  Beds,  near  Adelaide,  kindly  sent  me  some 
eggs  of  this  species,  accompanied  by  the  following  note  : — 
The  nest  is  usually  composed  of  sticks,  and  lined  with  leaves ; 
the  eggs,  generally  four  in  number,  vary  m  intensity  of  colour, 
but  diier  in  little  or  nothing  from  those  of  H.  Beryforay 

Crown  of  the  head,  back,  and  scapularies  rusty  brown,  with 
a  narrow  stripe  of  black  down  the  centre ;  mmp  deep  rusty 
brown,  crossed  by  broad  bands  of  dark  brown,  the  tip  of  each 
feather  buffy  white ;  wings  very  dark  brown ;  the  inner  webs 
of  the  primaries  with  a  series  of  large  spots,  assuming  the 
form  of  bars  of  a  deep  rusty  brown  near  the  shaft,  and  fading 
into  buffjr  white  on  the  margin ;  wing-coverts  tipped  with 
rusty  red  ;  spurious  wing  with  a  row  of  rusty  spots  on  either 
side  of  the  shaft ;  tail  dark  brown,  crossed  by  numerous  broad 
irregular  bars  of  rusty  red,  and  tipped  with  pale  buff;  ear- 
coverts  and  a  stripe  running  down  from  the  angle  of  the  lower 
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numdible  daik  brown ;  chin,  tXL  the  under  surface,  and  a  broad 

band  which  nearly  encircles  the  neck  pale  buffy  white,  with  a 
fine  line  of  dark  ])rown  down  the  centre  ;  thighs  deep  rust- 
red,  each  feather  with  a  line  of  black  down  the  centre  and 
tipped  with  bufiy  white ;  irides  reddish  brown ;  eyelid  straw- 
yeOow;  orbits  Uuish  flesh-colour;  bill  bluish  lead-colour, 
becoming  black  at  the  tip  ;  cere  pale  yellow ;  legs  and  feet 
Hght  ashy  grey,  excepting  the  scales  in  front  of  the  tarsi,  which 
are  dull  yellowish  white. 

Genus  TINNUNCULUS. 
Sp.  13.      TINNUNCULUS  C£NCHROID£S. 

Nankkbn  Kbstael. 

Faho  Ceneroides,  Vig.  and  Hortf.  in  Linn,  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  188. 
Cenkneit  immaeuUUug,  Brebm,  Isis. 
Nankem  Hawk  of  the  Colonists. 

Timiiiiimihis  CMMdeiy  CNnildy  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  i 
pLia 

Ornithologists  wiU  not  fail  to  observe  how  beautifully  the 
present  bird  represents  in  Australia  the  well-known  Kestrel 
of  the  British  Islands,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  many  of 

its  actions  and  in  much  of  its  economy ;  it  flies  over  the  whole 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Australia,  and  that  it  extends  far 
towards  the  northern  portion  of  the  country  is  proved  by 
Gilbert  having  found  it,  as  well  as  its  eggs,  during  Leichardt's 
expedition  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Port  Essington. 

Mr.  Caley  states  that  it  is  a  migratory  species,  but  I  am 
inchned  to  differ  from  this  opinion ;  his  specimens  were  pro- 
cured in  New  South  Wales  in  !Mav  and  June,  while  mine  were 
obtained  at  the  opposite  season  of  December,  when  it  was 
breeding  in  many  of  the  large  gum-trees  on  the  rivers  Mokai 
and  Namoi;  probably  some  districts  are  deserted  for  a  short 
time  and  such  others  resorted  to  as  may  furnish  it  witha  more 
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abundant  supply  of  its  natural  food,  and  this  dvcumstanoe  may 
liaye  led  Galey  to  consider  it  to  be  migratory. 

The  flight  of  the  Nankeen  Kestrel  differs  from  that  of  its 
European  ally  in  being  more  buoyant  and  easy,  the  bird  fre- 
quently suspending  itself  in  the  air  without  the  slightest  appa- 
rent motion  of  its  wings :  having  ascended  to  a  great  height, 
it  flies  round  in  a  series  of  drdes,  these  flights  being  often 
performed  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day — a  circumstance 
which  leads  me  to  suppose  that  some  kind  of  insect  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  search,  it  being  well  known  that  at  midday  insects 
ascend  to  a  much  greater  altitude  than  at  any  other  time. 

The  sexes  present  the  usual  differences  in  their  markings, 
the  female  having  all  the  upper  surface  alternately  barred  vnth 
buff'  and  brown,  while  the  male  is  furnished  with  a  more  uni- 
form tint.  T  once  took  four  fully-fledged  young  from  a  hole 
in  a  tree  by  the  side  of  a  lagoon  at  Brezi,  in  the  interior  of 
New  South  Wales;  I  also  observed  nests  which  I  believe 
were  constructed  by  this  bird,  but  which  may  possibly  have 
been  deserted  domiciles  of  a  Grow  or  Crow-Shrike.  Gilbert, 
in  the  journal  kept  by  him  during  Dr.  Lcichardt's  expedition, 
says : — "  October  2.  Found,  for  the  first  time,  the  eggs  of 
linnunculus  CencAroidea,  four  in  number,  deposited  in  a  hol- 
low spout  of  a  gum-tree  overhanging  a  creek ;  there  was  no 
nest,  the  eggs  being  merely  deposited  on  a  bed  of  decayed 
wood."  They  are  freckled  all  over  with  blotches  and  minute 
dots  of  rich  reddish  cliestnut  on  a  paler  ground,  and  are  one 
inch  and  five-eighths  in  length  by  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
breadth.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  AMiite,  of  the  Reed-beds, 
near  AdeUiide,  in  South  Australia,  for  a  fine  set  of  eggs  of  this 
bird,  which  I  believe  were  taken  by  himsdf  in  the  interior  of 
the  country. 

The  male  has  the  forehead  white  ;  head  and  back  of  the 
neck  reddish  grey,  with  the  shaft  of  each  feather  black ;  back, 
sci^ularies,  and  wing-coverts  dnnamon-red,  with  a  small  ob- 
long patch  of  black  near  the  extremity  of  each  feather ;  pri- 
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maries,  secondaries,  and  greater  coverts  dark  brown,  slightly 
fringed  with  wliite;  tbe  base  of  the  inner  webs  of  these 

feathers  white,  upon  which  the  dark  colouring  encroaches  in  a 
series  of  points  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  large  saw ;  face  white, 
with  a  slight  moustache  of  dark  brown  from  each  angle  of  the 
month ;  diest  and  flanks  bnffy  white,  with  the  shaft  of  each 
feather  dark  brown ;  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  white ; 
upper  tail-coverts  and  tail-feathers  for  two -thirds  of  their  length 
from  the  base  grey ;  remaining  portion  of  all  but  the  two 
centre  feathers  white,  crossed  near  the  tip  by  a  broad  distinct 
band  of  deep  black,  the  band  being  only  on  the  inner  web 
of.  the  external  feather;  bill  horn-colour  near  the  base,  black 
towards  the  tip  ;  base  of  the  under  mandible  yellowish ;  cere 
and  orbits  yellowish  orange ;  legs  orange. 

The  female  has  all  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail  cinna- 
mon-red ;  each  feather  of  the  former  with  a  dark  patch  of 
brown  in  the  centre,  assuming  the  shape  of  arrow-heads  on  the 
wing-coverts ;  the  scapubries  irregularly  barred  with  the  same, 
.  and  the  tail  with  an  irregular  band  near  the  extremity ;  throat, 
vent,  and  under  tail-coverts  white ;  remainder  of  the  under 
surface  reddish  buff,  with  a  stripe  of  brown  down  the  centre 
of  each  feather. 

Genus  LEUCOSPIZA,  Kaup. 
Sp.  14.  LEUCOSHZA  RAII. 

Nsw  Holland  Goshawk. 

Atiur  Ban,  Vig.  k  Honf.  in  Linn.  Tnms.,  vol.  xv.  p.  180. 
Fako  danu.  Lath.  Ind.  Ora.  Sapp.,  p.  18  T  * 
Fair  FBlam,  Tiath.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  54f 

Astnr  Kova-HoOandia^  Orndd,  Bids  of  Australiay  IbL,  voL  i  pL  14. 

The  only  part  of  Australia  in  which  1  met  with  this  species 
was  New  South  Wales,  where  it  would  appear  to  evince  a 
preference  for  the  dense  and  luxuriant  brushes  near  the 
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coast ;  but  SO  little  has  at  present  been  asoortained  respeotui(. 
its  eoonomy,  range,  and  habits,  that  its  history  is  nearly  a 
blank ;  even  whether  it  is  migratory  or  not  is  vinknown. 
That  it  breeds  in  the  brushes  of  the  district  above-mentioned 
is  certain;  for  I  recollect  seeing  a  brood  of  young  ones  in  the 
possession  of  Alexander  Walker  Soott,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle  on 
the  Hunter,  a  gentleman  much  attached  to  the  study  of  the 
natural  productions  of  Australia.  These  young  birds  differed 
bat  little  in  colour  from  the  fully  adult  specimens  in  my 
collection,  except  that  the  transverse  markings  of  the  breast 
were  darker  and  of  a  more  arrow-shaped  form,  which  markings 
become  fainter  and  moie  linear  as  the  bird  advances  in  age. 

The  sexes  present  the  usual  difference  in  sae,  but  in  colour 
and  markings  they  closely  assimilate. 

All  the  upper  surface  grey ;  throat  and  all  the  under  sur- 
face white,  crossed  with  numerous  irregular  grey  bars;  cere 
yellowish  orange ;  feet  yellow ;  bill  and  daws  black. 

The  irides  of  the  young  are  brown. 

Sp.  15.   LEUC08PIZA  NOViE-HOLLANDUS. 

Whit£  Goshawk. 

Laeietmt  EagU,  Lath.  Gen.  Hiat.,  toI.  i.  p.  216. 

AUwr  Nowt'HtManiut,  Vig.  &  Honf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xt.  p.  179. 

Asiur  olbnt,  Jazd.  &  Selb.  IlL  Otn.,  yol.  i.  pi.  1. 

Faleo  NooO'Hoilandia,  Lath.  Ind.  Om.,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

Faleo  aWu8,  Shaw,  in  White's  Voy.,  pi.  at  p.  260. 

^tmvhu  niveus,  Vidll.  Noa?.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  torn.  x.  p.  338. 

DadaRm  eandidum,  Less.  Traits  d'Orn.,  p.  66. 

jistur  (Leueotpiza)  Nov.  Holl.,  Kaup,  Class,  der  Siiug.  xmA  Viig.,  p.  119. 

New  Ifo/land  IVIiile  Eagle,  Lath.  Geii.  Syn.,  vol.  i.  p.  4-0. 
(i()o-/f/o-/jrp,  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales  (Latham). 
White  Hawk  of  the  Colonists. 

Astur  Novse-HoUandisB,  albino,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  i 
pL15. 

This  species  has  perplexed  ornithologists  more,  perhaps,  than 
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any  other  member  of  the  Raptorial  Order — the  point  at  issue 
b^g  whether  it  be  distinct  or  merely  an  albino  variety  of  the 
Aatur  Baii,    I  have  seen  both  birds  in  a  state  of  nature/ and 

critically  examined  numerous  examples  after  death  with  re- 
gard to  size,  admeasurement,  &c.;  and,  except  in  colouring, 
I  found  no  difference  whatever  between  the  beautiful  snow- 
white  bird  and  the  grey-backed  individuals  so  frequently  shot 
in  the  brushes  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Australia.  Mr.  Ronald 
,  C.  Gunn  and  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Ewing,  of  Tasmania,  however, 
incline  to  believe  them  distinct,  and,  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  none  but  white  birds  have 
been  found  in  that  island;  but  while  I  admit  this  to  be 
true,  I  do  not  £ul  to  recollect  that  the  most  lovely  individual 
I  ever  shot  in  Tasmania  had  fiery-red  irides ;  still  it  is  only 
fair  to  state  they  were  not  pink  as  in  albinoes,  and  that  most 
frequently  the  irides  arc  bright  yellow  ;  the  coloiuing  of  those 
organs  therefore  is  evidently  inconstant,  and  not  to  be  depended 
upon  as  a  characteristic.  We  know  httle  or  nothing  of  the 
nidification  of  either  of  the  burds :  could  it  be  ascertained  that 
the  grey-backed  and  the  white  individuals  mate  with  each 
other,  they  should  be  considered  as  identical ;  but  until  then  it 
will  be  better,  perhaps,  to  keep  them  distinct.  Cuvier  has 
hazarded  the  opinion  that  the  white  bird  is  nn  albino  variety 
which  has  become  permanent,  and  that  they  have  the  power 
of  perpetuating  their  white  vesture. 

I  think  Professor  Kaup  is  right  in  proposing  a  new  generic 
title  for  this  form,  differing  as  it  does  both  in  structure  and 
habits  irom  tlie  true  Asturs,  of  which  the  A,  paluiiibanua  is 
the  tjrpe. 

The  sexes  differ  v^  considerably  in  size,  the  male  being 
scarcely  more  than  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  female. 

1  lu?  whole  of  the  plumage  pure  white ;  cere  and  legs  yellow ; 
bill  and  claws  black. 
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Genus  ASTUR,  Lae6pide. 
Sp.  16.  ASTUR  RADIATUS. 

Radiated  Goshawk. 

Faleo  nuHaiug,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Supp.^  p.  xii. 
HaUaHUiu  CaleU,  Vig.  &  Honf.  in  Lbn.  Trans.,  toL  xv.  p.  186. 
J^Mtnritu  radiahu,  Vieill.  Now,  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat,  torn.  x.  p.  840. 
Aee^pUer  radkhu,  Gould,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xi.  p.  885. 
Atiur  iettaeeut,  Kaup,  Xais,  1847,  p.  867. 

Ashir  radiatiiSy  Goidd,  BMs  of  Avstalia,  foL,  toL  L  |iL16. 

This  bird,  which  at  the  period  of  my  visit  to  Australia  was 
Duly  oontained  in  the  Linnean  Society's  collection,  is  still  veiy 
rare  in  the  museums  of  Europe.  Tt  inhabits  the  dense  brashes 

bordering  the  rivers  Manning  and  Clarence  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  New  South  Wales,  and  that  it  enjoys  a  much  greater 
range  is  more  than  probable.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  Goshawks 
inhabiting  Australia,  the  female  nearly  equalling  in  sixe  that 
sex  of  the  Jatur  paiumktriw  of  Europe.  In  some  parts  of 
its  stracture  the  Radiated  Goshawk  differs  considerably  from 
the  typical  Asturs,  particularly  in  the  lengthened  form  of  the 
middle  toe,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  the  true  Accipiters ; 
in  its  plmnage  it  somewhat  differs  from  both  those  forms,  the 
markings  of  the  feathers  taking  a  longitudinal  instead  of  a 
transverse  direction.  These  and  other  slight  differences  may 
hereafter  be  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  its 
separation  into  a  distinct  genus ;  but  for  the  present  I  have 
retained  it  in  that  of  Astur.  Of  its  habits  and  economy 
nothing  whatever  is  known. 

The  male,  which  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  female, 
has  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  bhickish  brown,  each 
feather  broadly  margined  with  rust-red ;  wings  brown,  crossed 
by  narrow  bands  of  darker  brown  ;  tail  greyish  brown,  crossed 
by  irregular  bands  of  dark  brown ;  shafts  of  the  quills  and 
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tail  buffjr  hrown ;  throat  buff,  deepening  into  the  rich  ni8t« 
red  of  the  under  surfece  of  the  shoulder  and  the  whole  of  the 

under  surface ;  all  the  feathers  of  the  under  surface  with  a 
narrow  stripe  of  black  down  the  centre;  thighs  and  under 
tail-coverts  rust-red  without  stripes. 

The  female  has  the  stiiiB  ci  tiie  under  Boihce  broader  and 
moace  oonspicnoos. 

Sp.  17.  ASTUR  APPROXIMANS,  f^^ors  and  Uonjidd, 

AUSTBALIAK  GOBHAWK. 

Falco  radiatus,  Tcmra.  PI.  Col.  123,  young. 

Astur  radialuSf  Vig.  aud  Horsf.  iu  Liuu.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  181,  youog 
male. 

Astur  fasciatus,  Id.  ib.,  adult  male  and  female. 

Astur  approTtmans,  Id.  ib.,  young  female. — Gould  in  Syn.  Birds  of  ' 

Australia,  part  iii. 
Bilbil,  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales. 

Nitm  {Urospiza)  radiatus,  Kaup,  Mus.  Senckenb.,  1845^  p.  259. 

—  (  )  approximans,  Kaup,  Isis,  1847,  p.  182. 

AedpUur  approximm,  Liat  of  Birds  in  Bht.  Mas.  ColL,  part  i.  2nd  edit, 
p.  74.   

Astur  approximanSy  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia)  foL,  voL  L  pL  17. 

Among  the  wliole  of  the  Australian  Fdkonida  there  is  no 
species  the  scientific  appellation  of  which  is  involved  in  so 

much  coufusion  as  that  of  the  present  bird.  This  has  arisen 
from  two  causes, — tirst,  from  its  having  been  erroneously 
considered  to  be  identical  with  the  Falco  radiatm  of  Latham, 
from  which  it  is  entirely  distinct;  and  secondly,  from  the 
difference  which  exists  between  the  plumage  of  the  adult  and 
voung  being  so  great  as  to  have  led  to  a  multiplication  of 
spccitic  names.  Seven  specimens  of  this  ITawk  formed  part 
of  the  collection  of  tlie  Linnean  Society,  now  dispersed,  and 
were  those  from  which  Messrs.  Vigors  and  Horsfieid  took 
their  descriptions  of  A%tm  radiatMS,  J./aseiaiw,  and  A. 
approsimoM :  from  the  careful  cMunination  I  made  of  these 
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speohnens^  I  was  satisfied  that  they  were  aU  lefevabie  to  the 
piesent  bird,— -itf.  nuRahmhemg  the  yoong  male,  A./asciaiuB 
the  adult,  and  A.  approximan9  the  yoong  female.    I  have 

retained  the  term  approximans  in  preference  to  eitlier  of  the 
others,  because  radiatus  actually  belongs  to  another  species, 
and  the  employment  of  fasciatua  might  hereafter  lead  to  its 
being  confounded  with  the  "Fasciated  Fakon,"  an  Indian 
species  described  under  that  name  by  Dr.  Latham. 

This  bird  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  generally 
dispersed  of  the  Hawks  inhabiting  New  South  Wales  and 
Tasmania.  It  is  a  species  which  ranges  pretty  far  north ;  but 
on  the  western  coast  its  place  appears  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Ashir  cruenius.  The  country  between  South  Australia  and 
Moreton  Bay  may  be  considered  its  true  habitat ;  and  there 
it  is  a  stationary  resident. 

The  Australian  Goshawk  is  a  bold,  powerful,  and  most 
sanguinary  species,  feeding  upon  birds,  reptiles,  and  small 
quadrupeds.  It  may  often  be  seen  lurking  about  the  poultry* 
yard  of  the  settler,  and  dealing  destruction  among  the  young 
stock  of  every  kind. 

Its  nest  is  usually  built  on  a  large  swanip-oak  {Caauarina) 
growing  on  the  side  of  a  brook,  but  I  have  occasionally  met 
with  it  on  the  gum-trees  (Eucalypti)  in  the  forest  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  water ;  it  is  of  a  large  sise,  and  is 
composed  of  sticks  and  lined  with  gum-leaves.  The  eggs  are 
generally  three  in  number,  of  a  bluish  white,  smeared  over 
with  blotches  of  brownish  buff ;  they  are  one  inch  and  ten 
lines  long  by  one  inch  and  five  hues  broad.  The  nesting- 
season  commences  in  August,  and  continues  till  November. 

The  male,  which  is  considerably  less  than  the  female  in 
size,  has  the  crown  of  the  head  and  niqie  of  the  neck  leaden 
grey ;  on  the  back  of  the  neck  an  obscure  collar  of  rufous 
brown ;  the  remainder  of  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail 
deep  greyish  brown ;  the  latter  numerously  barred  with 
brown  of  a  deeper  tint;  inner  webs  of  the  primaries  and 
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fleeondariflB  gieyuh  white,  barred  with  dark  brown;  throat 
greyish  brown ;  breast  and  all  the  under  sniiaoe  rolbns  brown, 
croMed  with  numerons  white  hacm,  which  are  bounded  on 

each  side  with  an  obscure  line  of  dark  brown  ;  tliiglis  rufouB, 
crossed  by  niunerous  irregular  white  lines ;  irides  bright 
yellowish  orange,  surrounded  by  a  yellowish  lash ;  gape  and 
base  of  the  bill  ohve  green ;  tip  and  the  oere  greraish  yellow ; 
legs  and  &et  yellow ;  daws  black. 

The  young  differ  considerably  from  the  adult,  having  the 
feathers  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  dark  brown, 
margined  with  rufous  brown  ;  the  remainder  of  the  upper 
surface  deep  brown,  each  feather  with  a  crescent-shaped  mark 
of  rufous  at  the  extremity ;  tail  brown,  orossed  with  obsouro 
ban  of  a  darker  tint,  and  tipped  with  whitish  brown ;  inner 
webs  of  the  primaries  fawn-colour,  barred  with  dark  brown ; 
throat  buffy  white,  with  a  stripe  of  dark  brown  down  the 
centre  of  each  feather;  breast  huSy  white,  each  feather 
crossed  by  two  bands  of  dark  brown,  the  last  of  which 
assumes  a  triangular  fonn ;  abdomen  and  flanks  bu£^  white, 
crossed  by  irregular  bands  of  dark  brown,  which  are  blotched 
with  rufous  brown  in  the  centre ;  thighs  and  under  tail- 
coverts  pale  rufous,  crossed  by  similar  bands  ;  irides  beautiful 
yellow ;  cere,  base  of  the  bill»  and  gape  bluish  lead-colour ; 
point  of  the  bill  blackish  brown ;  legs  gamboge>yeUow, 

Sp.  18.  ASTUR  CRUENTUS,  GoM. 

West-Australian  Goshawk. 

JHur  enunim,  Gould  in  Proc  of  Zool.  Soc,  psrt  z.  184%  p.  118. 
KU-lm'gU'ke  and  Mtt-wd-iiek,  Aborigines  of  the  mountain  districts 

of  Wcstsro  Australia  (Gilbert). 
Ooodjee-bun,  Aborigines  around  Perth^  Western  Anstnlia  (Gilbert). 

Artnr  enmtoB,  Cknild»  Birds  of  Anstndia,  ftL^  voL  i  pL  18. 
This  Hawk  is  intermediate  in  sisse  between  the  jMur  ap- 
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proicimans  and  Accipitur  iorqucUuB,  has  a  more  grey  or  blue 
coloured  badk,  and  has  the  transverse  lines  on  the  breast 
narrower  and  of  a  more  rufons  tmt.  It  precisely  resembles  the 
first-mentioned  bird  in  the  rounded  form  of  the  tail,  in  the 

sliort  ])owerful  tarsus,  and  in  the  more  abbreviated  middle  toe. 
I  have  been  surprised  by  observing  that  the  late  Mr.  Strickland 
considered  this  bird  and  the  J,  t^giprosnmans  to  be  identical ; 
no  two  birds  of  the  same  genus  can  be  more  distinct. 

The  Atiwr  erueniM  is  a  very  common  species  in  Western 
Australia,  particularly  in  the  York  district.  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  folio  edition  of  the  *  Birds  of  Australia,'  I  have 
seen  a  specimen  of  this  bird  from  Port  Essington ;  I  believe 
it  also  occurs  at  Lombok,  Batchian,  and  Timor,  which  proves 
that  the  species  is  found  fiur  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony 
of  Western  Australia.  Like  its  congener,  it  is  a  remarkably 
bold  and  sanguinary  species,  often  visiting  the  farmyard  and 
carrying  off  fowls  and  pigeons  with  much  apparent  ease. 

It  breeds  in  October  and  the  two  following  months,  making 
a  nest  of  dried  sticks  on  the  horizontal  fork  of  a  gum  or 
mahogany  tree. 

The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head  and  occiput  dark  slate- 
colour  ;  sides  of  the  face  grey ;  at  the  back  of  the  neck  a 
collar  of  chestnut-red ;  back,  wings,  and  tail  slaty  brown,  the 
brown  hue  predominating  on  the  back,  and  the  slate-colour 
upon  the  other  parts ;  inner  webs  of  the  primacies  fading  into 
white  at  the  base,  and  crossed  by  bars  of  slate-colonr,  the 
interspaces  freckled  with  buff;  the  inner  webs  of  the  tail- 
feathers  are  marked  in  a  precisely  similar  manner ;  chin  buffy 
white ;  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  rust-red,  crossed  by 
numerous  narrow  semicircular  bands  of  white ;  irides  bright 
yellow ;  cere  dull  yellow ;  bill  bhick  at  the  tip,  blue  at  the 
base ;  legs  and  feet  pale  yellow ;  daws  black. 

The  female  differs  in  having  ail  the  upper  surfece  brown ; 
the  chestnut  band  at  the  back  of  the  neck  wider,  but  not  so 
rich  in  colour ;  in  all  other  respects  she  resembles  her  mate. 
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Genus  ACCIPITER,  Brinan. 
Sp.l9.  ACCIPITER  TORQUATUS,  mdBonf. 

C!0LLABBD  SpABBOW-HaWK. 

Falco  torquatus,  Cuv.— Temm.  PL  Col.,  43  (adult),  93  (young). 
Accipiier  torquaittSf  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linu.  Traus.^  vol.  xv.  p.  182. 
Nisut  auitraliSf  Less.  Traitd  d'Orn.,  p.  61. 

Sparvhtt  darrhocephalus,  Vicill .  Nout.  Diet.  d'Hift.  Nat.^  torn.  z.  p.  828. 

 tricolor,  VieUl.,  ibid.  p.  329. 

Falco  melanopt.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Supp.,  p.  12  ? 

Sparmu  melanopSf  Vieill*  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  torn.  x.  p.  239? 

Aiiw  {Mianmwit)  iorquaim,  Kaup,  Mus.  Senckenb.,  1845,  p.  269. 

Nm»  (VrMpbed^  torqtutiuM,  Kanp,  Isis^  1847,  p.  181. 

Aeeqnier  drrkoeephakia,  List  of  Birds  in  Brit  Mm.  Coll.,  part  1, 2nd 

edit.,  p.  78. 
BUha,  Aborigines  of  New  Soutii  Wales. 
JU-U€-jil4e$,  Aborigines  of  the  Ipwland,  and 
MuMmn  of  ihe  Aborigines  of  the  mountain  districta  of  Western 

Australia. 
Liitle  Hawk,  Colonists  of  Swan  Bim. 

Aodpiter  torqnatns,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  L  pL  19. 

This  species  is  espedaUy  abundant  in  Tasmania  and  New 
Sooth  Wales,  and  would  i^pear  to  enjoy  a  wide  extent  of 
range,  since  I  have  either  seen  or  received  specimens  of  it 

from  every  part  of  Australia,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
north  coast.  Gilbert's  notes  inform  me  that  he  saw  it  there, 
but  he  did  not  obtain  a  specimen. 

Id  its  habits  and  disposition  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
its  European  alfy  the  Jccipiier  mmsy  whose  boldness  and 
daring  spirit  while  in  pursuit  of  its  quarry  have  been  so  often 
described  that  they  are  familiar  to  every  one  ;  the  sexes  also 
exhibit  the  same  disparity  of  size,  the  femab  being  nearly  as 
laige  and  powerful  again  as  her  mate ;  hence  the  Quails  and 
the  numeroofl  species  of  Honey-eaters  find  in  her  a  most 
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powerful  enemy.  For  rapidity  of  flight  and  unerriBg  aim, 
however,  she  is  even  surpassed  by  her  more  feeble  mate,  who 
may  frequently  be  observed  at  one  moment  skimming  quietly 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  next  impetuously 
dashing  through  the  brandies  of  the  trees  in  fearless  pursuit 
of  his  prey,  which,  from  the  quickness  of  his  abrupt  turns, 
rarely  eludes  the  attack.  Mr.  Caley  mentions  as  an  instance 
of  its  boldness,  that  he  once  witnessed  it  in  the  act  of  darting 
at  a  Blue  Mountain-Parrot,  which  was  suspended  in  a  cage 
from  the  bough  of  a  mulbarry-tree»  within  a  couple  of  yards 
of  his  door. 

The  breeding-season  lasts  from  August  to  November,  and 

the  nest,  which  is  rather  a  large  stmcture,  composed  of  sticks, 
and  lined  with  fibrous  roots  and  a  few  leaves  of  the  gum-tree, 
is  usually  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  swamp-oak  {Caauarina)  or 
other  trees  growing  on  the  banks  of  creeks  and  rivers^  but  is 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  depths  of  the  forests.  The 
eggs  are  generally  three  in  number,  of  a  bluish  white,  in  some 
instances  stained  and  smeared  over  with  blotches  of  buff ;  in 
others  I  have  observed  s(juare-formed  spots,  and  a  few  hair- 
like streaks  of  deep  brown  :  their  medium  length  is  one  inch 
^  and  six  lines  by  one  inch  and  two  lines  in  breadth. 

Head,  all  thie  upper  surfiu)e,  wings,  and  tail  deep  brownish 
grey,  the  tail  mdistmotly  barred  with  deep  brown ;  on  the  back 
of  the  neek  an  obscure  collar  of  reddish  brown  ;  throat,  the 
under  surface,  and  thighs  rufous,  crossed  by  numerous  narrow 
bars  of  white,  the  red  predouunating  on  the  thighs ;  under 
surface  of  the  wings  and  tail  grey,  distinctly  baned  with  daiic 
brown,  which  is  deepest  on  the  former ;  irides  and  eyelashes 
yellow ;  cere  and  gape  yellowish  green ;  base  of  the  bill  lead- 
colour,  tip  black ;  legs  yellow,  slightly  tinged  with  green. 

The  young  have  the  usually  striated  plumage  of  the  imma- 
ture European  Sparrow-Hawk,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
young  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  genus,  have  the  irides 
darker  than  those  of  the  adults. 
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Genus  BUTEO,  Cuvier, 

Sp.  20.  GlPOICmiA  AIELANOSTERNON,  GoM. 

Black*brea8T£d  Buzzabd. 

Buteo  tnelanostemonf  Gould  ia  Froc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  viii.  p.  162. 
Gi/poictinia  melanostemonf  KanpiBonap.  Consp.  Gen.  At.  torn.  i.  p.  19. 
Gofhd^,  Aboni^iiiet  of  the  moimtaiii  districts  of  Western  Auatralia. 

Bateo  mdaiuMtemoii,  G011UI9  Birds  cf  Angferaluy  ftL,  voL  i  pL  20. 

If  we  examine  the  Austraiiaii  members  of  the  family  Fo/co- 
nida,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  they  comprise  representa- 
tives of  most  of  the  forms  inhabitiDg  similar  ladtades  in  the 
northem  hemisphere ;  and  the  bird  nov  under  coosidmtion, 
if  not  a  true  Buteo,  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  members  of 
that  form  than  to  those  of  any  other  genus ;  still  it  does  differ 
somewhat  from  the  typical  Buzzards,  and  I  have  therefore 
considered  it  advisable  to  adopt  Professor  Kanp's  generic 
title  of  G^gHnedHta.  This  fine  species  does  not  appear  to  be 
common  in  any  ol  the  Australian  colonies.  I  have,  however, 
received  it  from  Swan  River,  and  procured  it  myself  during 
my  journey  into  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales,  about  two 
hundred  miles  northwards  of  Sydney ;  I  have  ako  a  specimen 
which  was  killed  on  the  Liverpool  Fhuns  by  one  of  the  natives 
of  New  South  Wales. 

The  Black-breasted  Buzzard  generally  flies  hit^'h  in  the  air, 
through  which  it  soars  in  hirge  circles,  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  Wedge-tailed  Eagle,  its  black  breast  and  the  large  white 
mark  at  the  base  of  the  primaries  being  very  conspicuous  when 
seen  from  beneath.  In  these  soaring  actions  it  differs  slightly 
from  the  t3rpical  species  of  the  genus  Buteo — on  additional  rea- 
son for  its  separation  from  those  birds,  and  for  the  adoption  of 
the  distinctive  generic  appellation  assigned  to  it  by  Dr.  Kaup. 

A  most  a^ngiilftr  story  respecting  this  bird  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  me,  and  is  here  given  as  I  received  it;  without 
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vouching  for  its  truth,  I  may  remark  that  the  testimony  of  the 
natives  from  whom  it  was  derived  may  generally  be  relied  upon. 

The  natives^  Mr.  Drummond,  and  his  son  Mr.  Johnson 
Drummond  tell  me/'  says  Mr.  Gilbert,  ''that  this  bird  is  so 

bold,  that  upon  discove  ring  an  Plmu  sitting  on  her  eggs  it  will 
attack  her  with  great  ferocity  until  it  succeeds  in  driving  her 
from  the  nest,  when,  the  eggs  being  the  attraction,  it  takes 
up  a  stone  with  its  feet,  and  while  hovering  over  the  nest 
lets  it  fall  upon  and  crush  them,  and  then  descends  and 
devours  their  contents.  I  have  had  numerous  opportunities 
of  observing  the  bird  myself,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  its 
great  powers  of  scent  or  vision ;  for  upon  several  occasions, 
when  the  natives  had  placed  a  small  kangaroo  or  kangaroo 
lat  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  or  on  the  top  of  a  Xantharrh<ea  with 
the  intention  of  taking  it  again  on  our  return,  we  have  found 
that  the  Black-breasted  Buzzard  had  discovered,  and  during 
our  short  absence  had  devoured  every  part  of  it  except  the 
skin,  which  was  left  so  perfect,  that  at  first  I  could  not  believe 
it  had  not  been  done  by  the  hand  of  man." 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  cdouring,  bat  present  the  usual  diffi^- 
ence  in  sise,  the  male  being  the  smallest. 

Crown  of  the  bead,  face,  chin,  chest,  and  centre  of  the  ab- 
domen deep  black,  ])assing  into  chestnut-red  on  the  flanks, 
thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts ;  back  of  the  head  chestnut -red, 
becoming  black  in  the  centre  of  each  feather;  shoulders 
whitish  buff;  all  the  upper  surface  deep  brownish  black,  mar- 
gined with  chestnut-red ;  primaries  white  at  the  base,  deep 
black  for  the  remainder  of  their  length ;  cere  and  base  of  the 
bill  purplish  flesh-coloiu",  passing  into  black  at  the  tip ;  irides 
wood-brown ;  feet  white,  tinged  with  lilac. 

I  may  remark  that  spedm^  of  this  bird  are  much  re- 
quired  by  the  museums  of  Europe;  it  is  to  be  wished  also 
that  persons  favourably  situated  would  ascertain  if  the  story 
of  the  birds  breaking  the  eggs  of  the  Emu  be  correct,  or  if  it 
be  one  of  the  numerous  myths  of  the  Aborigines. 
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Genus  MILVUS,  Cuv. 

Asia,  Europe,  and  North  Africa  are  the  great  strongholds 
of  the  Kites  or  the  members  of  the  restricted  g^nus  Mihusi 
but  at  least  two  are  natives  of  Australia.   One  of  these,  the 

Milvus  qffinis,  is  so  like  the  M.  ater  of  Europe,  that  some 
ornithologists  consider  them  identical ;  but  they  are  really 
quite  distinct.  I  do  not  affirm  this  without  having  iirst 
consulted  my  firiend,  J.  H.  Gum^»  Esq.,  than  whom  there  is 
no  more  competent  authority  with  regard  to  Raptorial  birds. 

Sp.  21.  MILVUS  AFf IMS,  Gould. 

Allied  Kite. 

Mihiu  affiniSf  Gould,  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  v.  p.  140. 
— —  {Hijdruidinia)  affinis,  Kaup,  Isia,  1847^  p.  118. 
B'ii'md'juif  Aborifimes  of  Port  Etaiiigtoiu 

lEilviifl  aibiifl,  Chnild,  Bkds  of  An^^ 

The  Allied  Kite  appears  to  enjoy  a  very  wide  distribution, 
since  it  not  only  inhabits  Australia,  but  appears  to  extend  its 
range  through  the  Indian  Ishinds  to  the  peninsula  of  India.  Mr. 
Ghumej  informs  me  that  it  occnrs  in  Macassar,  and  certainly  in 
India  as  far  north  as  Nepaul,  though  it  is  generally  confounded 
in  the  latter  country  with  its  larger  relative  J/.  Govinda.  With 
the  single  exception  of  Tasmania,  it  is  universally  dispersed 
over  all  the  Austrahan  colonies ;  it  is  quite  as  common  on  the 
Cobourg  Peninsnla  as  it  ia  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
conntEy ;  and  that  it  is  as  abundant  in  the  centre  of  Australia 
as  it  is  near  the  coasts  is  shown  by  Captain  Stnrt  having 
observed  it  flying  in  great  numbers  over  the  far  interior ;  but 
Mr.  W.  iUlan  informs  me,  in  a  letter  dated  August  S,  1859, 

that  there  is  an  uncertainty,  or  rather  an  irregularity,  in  its 
appearance  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy.   During  a  resi-  • 
doice  of  nine  years  on  the  River  Manning  I  never  saw  a 
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single  example  of  the  bird  until  a  few  months  ago,  when  it 
appeared  on  the  flats  bordering  the  river  in  flocks  of  forty 
or  fifty  in  number.   As  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  previously 

appeared  on  tlie  banks  of  the  lluiitcr;  they  have  now  left, 
but  are  plentiful  at  Port  Macqnarie ;  they  seem,  therefore, 
to  be  journeyiag  northward.  I  am  told  ^hat  they  appeared 
in  a  similar  manner  about  twenty  years  ago/' 

The  confident  and  intrepid  disposition  of  tins  bird  renders  it 
familiar  to  every  one,  and  not  unfrequently  leads  to  its  destruc- 
tion, as  it  fearlessly  enters  the  farm-yard  of  the  settler,  and,  if 
unopposed,  impudently  plays  havoe  among  the  young  poultry, 
pigeons,  &c.  It  is  also  a  constant  attendant  at  the  camps  of  the 
aborigines  and  the  hunting-parties  of  the  settlors^  perching  on 
the  small  trees  immediately  surrounding  them,  and  patiently 
waiting  for  the  refuse  or  offal.  The  temerity  of  one  individual 
was  such,  that  it  even  disputed  my  right  to  a  Bronze-winged 
Pigeon  that  had  fallen  before  my  gun,  for  which  act  it  paid 
the  penalty  of  its  life. 

The  flight  of  this  bird,  which  ia  closely  allied  in  character 
to  that  of  the  Mihm  ater  of  Europe,  is  much  less  protracted 
and  soaring  than  that  of  the  typical  Kites ;  the  bird  is  also 
much  more  arboreal  in  its  habits,  skulking  about  the  forest 
after  the  manner  of  the  true  Buzzards.  Great  numbers  have 
been  observed  hovering  over  the  smoke  of  the  extensive  bush- 
flres  so  common  in  Australia,  closely  watching  kx  lizards  and 
any  of  the  smaller  mammalia  that  may  have  fallen  victims  to 
the  flames,  or  have  been  driven  by  the  heat  from  their  lurking- 
places. 

The  sexes  are  nearly  alike  in  size  and  colouring. 

Feathers  of  the  head  and  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck 
aeddish  fawn-colour,  with  a  central  stripe  of  dark  bUickisb 
brown ;  all  the  upper  surface  glossy  brown  inclining  to  choco- 
late, and  passing  into  reddish  brown  on  the  wing-coverts,  the 
shaft  of  each  feather  being  black,  and  the  extreme  tip  pale 
brown;  primaries  black;  secondaries  blackish  brown;  tail. 
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wluck  18  slightiiy  forked,  biown,  crossed  by  sererU  mdistinct 
bars  of  a  darker  tint,  and  eadi  feather  tipped  with  greyish 

white;  throat  brownish  fawn-colour,  with  the  stem  of  each 
feather  black ;  the  remainder  of  the  under  surface  rufous 
brown,  with  a  central  line  of  dark  brown  on  each  feather, 
which  is  broadest  and  most  oonspicqons  on  Ihe  chest;  cere, 
gape,  and  base  ci  the  lower  mandible  yeDow ;  upper  mandible 
and  point  of  the  lower  black ;  tarsi  and  toes  yellow ;  daws 
black ;  irides  very  daik  brown. 

Sp.  22.  MILVUS  ISURUS,  Gouid. 

SaUARlFTAILBD  KiTl. 

Milvus  isnruSf  Gould,  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  (1837)  p.  14-0. 
Gt'dum-mul-uk  and  Mar-arl,  Aborigines  of  the  mountain  districts  of 

Western  AustraUft  (Gilbert). 
iSte  of  the  Colooiata* 


MilTiis  isoriiSyGoiilol,  Birdi  of  Australia,  ihLiVoL  i  pL  22. 

This  species,  although  possessing  the  short  feet,  long  wings, 
and  other  characters  of  the  true  Kites,  particularly  of  the 
Milvus  regalia  of  the  British  Islands,  may  at  once  be  distin« 
gnished  from  that  bird  by  the  sqoare  form  of  its  tafl.  I  met 
with  it  in  varioas  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  both  in  the 
wooded  districts  near  the  coast  and  on  the  plains  bordering 
the  interior  ;  still  it  is  by  no  means  abundant,  and  persons  who 
had  been  long  resident  in  the  colony  knew  but  httle  about  it. 
I  had,  howeyer,  the  good  fortune,  in  one  instance,  to  find  its 
nest,  from  which  I  diot  the  female.  I  have  received  two 
specimens  from  Swan  River,  and  Mr.  Gtimey  states  that  it 
•  also  inhabits  New  Zealand.  It  is  a  true  Kite  in  all  its 
manners,  at  one  time  soaring  high  above  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  and  at  others  hunting  over  the  open  wastes  in  search 
of  caterpiUars,  reptiles,  and  young  birds. 

The  nest,  which  I  found  near  Scone  on  the  Upper  Hunter, 
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in  the  monUi  of  Norember,  was  ol  a  krge  sixe,  built  exterior^ 
of  sticks,  and  lined  with  leaves  and  the  inner  bark  of  tiie  gam- 
trees  :  it  contained  two  eggs,  the  ground-cdoor  of  which  was 

huffy  white ;  one  was  faintly  freckled  with  rufous,  becoming 
much  deeper  at  the  smaller  end,  while  the  other  was  very 
largely  blotched 'with  reddish  brown;  they  were  somewhat 
round  in  form,  one  inch  and  eleven  lines  bng  by  one  inch  and 
seven  lines  broad. 

In  his  notes  from  Western  Australia,  Gilbert  remarks  that 
it  is  there  "  always  found  in  thickly  wooded  places.  Its  flight 
at  times  is  rapid,  and  it  soars  high  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
I  found  a  nest  on  the  10th  of  November,  1839 ;  it  contained 
two  young  ones  scaicely  feathered,  and  was  formed  of  stidu  , 
on  a  lofty  horizontal  branch  of  a  white  gum-tree,  in  a  dense 
forest  about  four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Avon.  I  have 
not  observed  it  in  the  lowlands,  but  it  appears  to  be  tolerably 
abundant  in  the  interior.  The  stomach  is  membranous  and 
very  capacious :  the  food  mostly  birds.'' 

Forehead  and  space  over  the  eye  bu%  white,  each  feather 
t  ipped  and  marked  down  the  shaft  with  black ;  crown  of  the 
head,  back  and  sides  of  the  neck,  throat,  shoulders,  both  above 
and  beneath,  and  the  imder  surface  generally  reddish  orange ; 
the  feathers  on  the  crown  and  the  back  of  the  head,  like  those 
of  the  forehead,  marked  longitudinally  and  tipped  with  black ; 
but  in  no  part  are  these  markings  so  widely  spread  as  on  the 
chest,  whence  they  suddenly  diminish,  and  are  altogether  lost 
on  the  abdomen,  the  uniformity  of  which,  particularly  on  the 
flanks,  is  broken  by  obscure  transverse  bands  of  a  lighter 
colour ;  upper  part  of  the  back  and  scapularies  deep  blackish 
brown ;  tips  of  the  primaries  on  the  upper  surface  dark  brown, 
obscurely  banded  with  black ;  internal  web  of  the  basal  portion 
of  the  primaries,  together  with  the  stem  and  under  surface  ge- 
nerally, greyish  white ;  secondaries  dark  brown  banch  d  with 
black,  the  remainder  of  the  wing  light  brown,  the  edges  of  the 
feathers  being  still  lighter ;  rump  and  upper  tail«coverts  wliite. 
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with  transverse  bands  of  brown  and  buff;  tail  brownish  grey, 
and  nearly  sfjuarc  in  form,  all  the  feathers,  except  the  two 
outer  on  each  side,  marked  with  about  four  obscure  narrow 
bands  of  black,  the  whole  tipped  with  black ;  irides  very  pale 
yellow,  freckled  with  light  rufous ;  cere,  base  of  the  bill  and 
feet  greyish  white;  culmen  and  tip  of  the  bill,  and 'daws 
black. 

The  female  has  the  same  character  of  markings  as  the  male, 
but  is  readily  distinguished  by  her  greater  size. 

Genus  ELAN  US,  Savigny, 

The  avifimnas  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  norUiem 
portion  of  America  are  enriched  by  one,  two,  or  more  species 

of  this  interesting  form ;  another  and  a  truly  elegant  species 
inhabits  the  Celebes  and  Java ;  and  Australia  is  tenanted  by 
two  others  (£.  axillarvs  and  scriptus),  which  appear  to 
perfonn  veiy  important  offices  in  the  parts  of  the  country 
they  frequent:  both  are  deniaens  of  the  wanner  parts  of 
Australia,  and  consequently  do  not  proceed  so  far  south  as 
Tasmania.  They  hawk  for  insects  in  the  air,  and  arc  truly 
beautiful  when  seen  from  beneath,  their  silvery- white  under 
surface  offering  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  conspicuous  mark- 
ings of  jet-bkck. 

Sp.  23.  ELANUS  AXILLARIS. 

Black-shouldered  Kite. 

Falco  axillaris^  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 
Circus  axillarii,  Vieill.  Encyc.  Meth.  Orn.^  part  iiL  p.  1212. 
Ehmu  mekmopterus,  Vig.  &  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  Yol.  xv.  p.  186. 
—  noiaiui,  Gould,  in  Pioe.  of  ZooL  8oc.,  part    p.  141. 

Elamis  aadllarifi,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL>  vol  i  pL  23. 

The  ManuB  axtUarU  is  a  summer  visitant  to  the  southern 

portions  of  the  Australian  continent,  over  which  it  is  very 
widely  but  thinly  dispersed,  being  found  at  Swan  River  ou 
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the  west  ooasty  at  Moreton  Bay  an  the  east,  and  over  all  the 
mtervening  oountiy. 

In  its  disposition  it  is  mndb  less  oourageons  than  the  other 

members  of  the  Australian  Falconidw,  and,  as  its  feeble  bill 
and  legs  would  indicate,  lives  more  on  insects  and  reptiles 
than  on  birds  or  quadrupeds. 

I  Tesy  often  observed  it  flying  above  the  tops  (tf  the  highest 
trees,  and  where  it  appeared  to  be  hawking  abont  for  insects ; 
it  was  also  seen  perched  upon  the  dead  and  leafless  branches 
of  the  Eucalypti,  particularly  such  as  were  isolated  from  the 
other  trees  of  the  forest,  whence  it  could  survx*y  all  around. 

While  under  the  Liverpool  range  1  shot  a  young  bird  of 
this  species  which  had  not  long  left  the  nest ;  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  it  had  been  bred  within  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales ;  but  I  could  nevor  obtain  any  information  re- 
specting  the  nest  and  eggs. 

The  sexes  closely  assimilate  to  each  other  in  colouring. 
The  young  differ  in  having  the  feathers  of  the  upper  sorfaoe 
tipped  with  bu£^  brown. 

The  adults  have  the  ^e  encircled  by  a  nanow  ring  of 
black ;  forehead,  sides  of  the  fiice,  and  under  surface  of  the 
body  pure  white ;  back  of  the  neck,  back,  scapularies,  and 
upper  tail-coverts  delicate  grey ;  a  jet-black  mark  commences 
at  die  shoulders  and  extends  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
wing;  under  snrfaoe  of  the  shoulders  pnre  white,  below 
which  is  an  oval  spot  of  jet-black ;  primaries  dark  grey  above, 
brownish  black  beneath ;  tail  greyish  white ;  bill  black ;  cere 
and  legs  pale  yellow  ;  irides  reddish  orange. 

On  reference  to  the  s}Tionymy  given  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  neither  Mr.  Vigors  nor  myself  had  sufficiently  studied 
the  Australian  Raptorial  Birds  described  by  the  venerable 
Latham  to  be  aware  that  he  had  assigned  the  specific  desig- 
nation of  awUktris  to  this  Kite  ;  the  terms  melanopterua  of 
Vigors,  and  notatus  of  myself,  must  therefore  be  reduced  to 
synonyms. 
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Sp.  24.  ELANUS  SCRIPTUS,  Gotdd. 

XjEttbrpWinosd  Kitb. 

Bkamt  scriptus,  Gould^  in  Pioc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  June  28,  1842. 

Elaniu  schptiiS)  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  i  pL  24 

The  jurmcipal  chancter  hy  which  the  Mamta  scriptu$  is 
distinguished  from  the  R  axillaria  is  the  great  extent  of  the 
black  mark  on  the  under  surface  of  the  wing,  which,  following 
the  line  of  the  bones  from  the  body  to  the  pinion,  assumes 
when  the  wing  is  spread  the  fonn  of  the  letter  V,  or,  if  both 
wings  are  seen  from  beneath  at  the  same  time,  that  of  a  W, 
divided  in  the  centre  by  the  body, — ^which  dicumstance  has 
suggested  the  specific  name  I  have  applied  to  it. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  that  this  new  species  is 
an  interesting  addition  to  the  Australian  Falconida.  Little 
or  nothing  was  known  respecting  it  when  I  published  my 
figure  in  the  folio  edition  of  the  'Burds  of  Australia';  but 
we  now  know  that  it  is  a  denisen  of  the  interior  of  the 
country,  Captain  Sturt  having  obtained  it  at  the  Depot,  and 
Mr.  White,  of  the  Reed-beds,  South  Australia,  informing  me 
that  he  found  this  species  **  in  great  numbers  on  Cooper's 
Creek,  between  lat.  27''  and  28^  adways  in  companies  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  in  number.  It  flies  when  near  the 
ground  with  a  heavy  flapping  motion,  but  occasionally  soars 
very  high,  wlien  its  movements  are  very  graceful.  It  is 
rather  inquisitive,  but  not  so  bold  as  Milvi's  aflinis.  It  nests 
in  companies,  as  near  each  other  as  possible.  The  nest  is 
composed  of  sticks,  lined  with  the  pellets  ejected  from  their 
stomachs,  which  are  principally  composed  of  the  fur  of  the 
rats  upon  which  they  chiefly  subsist.  The  eggs,  which  are 
four  or  five  in  number,  have  a  white  ground,  blot  died  and 
marked  with  reddish  brown,  darkest  at  the  smaller  end ;  they 
arc  one  inch  and  three-quarters  long,  by  one  inrli  and  three- 
eighths  broad.  The  markings  axe  easily  removed  by  wetting." 
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Forehead  and  Une  over  the  eye  white ;  head  and  aU  the 
upper  snrfiEMse  dark  grey,  washed  with  reddish  brown ;  wing- 
coverts  deep  glossy  black  ;  primaries  greyish  brown,  becoming 
nearly  white  on  their  webs,  all  but  the  first  two  or  three 
margined  with  white  at  the  tip ;  secondaries  brownish  grey 
on  the  outer  web,  white  on  the  inner  and  at  the  extremity ; 
tertiaries  brownish  grey ;  two  eentre  tail-feathers  grey ;  Uie 
remaining  tail-feathers  pale  brown  on  their  outer  webs,  and 
w  hite  on  the  inner ;  lores  black ;  all  the  under  surface  and 
edge  of  the  shoulder  white ;  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
wing,  following  the  line  of  the  bones,  a  broad  mark  of  black, 
assuming  the  form  of  the  letter  V;  bill  black }  cere  and  legs 
yeUow ;  daws  black ;  irides  reddish  orange,  and  not  yellow 
as  represented  in  my  figure. 

Genus  BAZA,  Hodgson, 

Of  this  genus  four  species  are  known ;  three  of  which  in- 
habit India  and  the  Indian  islands,  and  the  fourth  Australia!. 

Sp.  25.         BAZA  SUBCRISTATA,  Gould. 

Orxstbd  Hawk. 

Lepulognvjs  suhcristatus,  Gould,  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part     p.  140. 

Avicida  subcristato,  Lafresn.  Rev.  Zool.  1846,  p.  127. 

Baza  subcriataia,  G.  K.  (iray^  List  of  Birds  in  Brit.  Mus.  Coll.,  parti. 

p.  19,  2nd  edit.  p.  41. 
Femis  {Hyptioput)  mbcristatus,  Kaap,  l%ia,  1847,  p.  343. 

Lepidogenys  sabcristatosi  Ckmld,  ffirds  of  Anstraliai  fol^  voL  i 
pL25. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  this  singular  species 

to  give  any  account  of  its  habits  and  economy ;  but,  judging 
from  the  feebleness  of  its  bill  and  talons  and  the  shortness  of 
its  tarsi,  I  conceive  that  it  principally  preys  upon  insects  and 
their  larvae ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  honey  and  the  larve 
of  bees  and  ants,  which  abound  in  Australia,  may  form  a  por* 
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tioai  of  its  food.  Any  infomiatioii  on  this  head  that  may  have 
been  aBoertained  by  Tesidents  in  Australia  would,  if  made 
known,  be  of  the  highest  interest  to  ornithologists,  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  history  of  this  singular  form  among  the  Falco- 
nidds.  Its  extreme  rarity,  however,  will,  I  fear,  tend  much  to 
prevent  the  acqnirement  of  this  desirable  information. 

I  saw  it  soaring  high  in  the  air  over  the  plains  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  the  Namoi,  but  never  sufficiently  near  to  admit 
of  a  successful  shot.  All  the  specimens  I  have  seen  were  col- 
lected either  at  Moreton  Bay  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Clarence. 

As  little  or  no  difference  exists  in  the  plumage  of  the  sped- 
mens  I  have  examined,  I  presume  the  sexes  are  very  similar. 

The  only  remark  I  have  to  make  in  addition  to  the  above 
meagre  account  is,  that  I  have  lately  received  an  egg  pro- 
cured in  the  brushes  of  the  Clarence,  and  kindly  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  Allan,  which  is  said  to  be  of  this  bird.  It  is  of  a  pure 
white,  about  an  inch  and  five-eighths  in  length  and  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  breadth.  Without  doubting  Mr.  Allan's  in- 
tention to  send  me  the  egg  of  this  species,  I  think  it  only 
right  to  say  that  I  give  the  size  and  colouring  on  his  autho- 
rity ;  unfortunately  the  letter  which  accompanied  it  contained 
no  remark  on  the  subject. 

Grown  of  the  head,  sides  of  the  fiEMse,  ear-coverts,  and  upper 
part  of  the  back  brownish  grey;  occiput  and  lengthened 
occipital  plumes  blackish  brown ;  back  and  scapulars  brown ; 
wings  uniform  dark  brownish  grey  above,  beneath  silvery 
grey;  primaries  and  secondaries  crossed  by  several  bands, 
and  largely  terminated  with  black;  rump  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  chocolate-brown ;  tail  brownish  grey  above,  lighter 
beneath,  crossed  by  three  narrow  bands  of  black  near  the 
base,  and  deeply  terminated  with  the  same  colour ;  throat, 
chest,  part  of  the  shoulder,  and  under  tail-coverts  greyish 
white  tinged  with  rufous ;  abdomen,  flanks,  and  thighs  buffy 
white,  crossed  with  conspicuous  narrow  bands  of  reddish 
chestnut;  bill  bluish  horn-colour;  tarsi  yellowish. 
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Genus  CIRCUS,  Laclpide. 

Two,  if  not  three,  Harrien  inhabit  Anstnlia ;  oonseqnently 

the  number  of  species  is  nearly  equal  in  Eui'opc,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  Australia,  Those  inhabiting  the  latter  country 
are  precisely  of  the  saiiiQ  form,  and  perform  the  same  offices 
as  their  near  aUies  do  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Sp.  26.   CIRCUS  ASSIMILIS,  Jardme  and  JSeld^/. 

Allied  Harbieb. 

Circus  assimilis,  Jard.  &  Selb.  111.  Orn.,  vol.  ii.  pi.  51. 

 Guuldi,  Bonap.  Consp.  Gen.  Av.,  torn,  u  p.  34  (youug  ?). 

Swamp  Hawk  of  the  Colonists. 

m 

CHrons  ftBHimiliH,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  &Ly  toL  i  pL  26. 

The  Circus  assimilis  may  be  regarded  as  the  commonest  of 
the  Harriers  inhabiting  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia ; 
it  also  occurs,  but  in  smaller  numbers,  in  Tasmania.  A 
Hairier  is  also  rather  abnndantly  dispersed  over  all  the 
localities  suitable  to  its  existence  in  Western  Australia,  and  it 
is  just  possible  that  it  may  prove  to  be  the  same  species ;  if 
such  should  be  the  case,  the  whole  of  the  southern  })()rtion  of 
that  vast  country,  from  east  to  west,  must  be  included  within 
the  range  of  its  habitat.  In  size  the  Circus  asdmilia  is  but 
little  inferior  to  the  Marsh  Harrier  (C,  mrttginotm)  of 
Europe,  to  which  it  offers  a  great  resemblance  in  its  habits 
and  economy — being  generally  seen  flying  slowly  and  some- 
what heavily  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  evincing  a 
partiality  to  lagoons  and  marshy  places,  situations  which  offer 
it  an  abundance  of  food  consisting  of  reptiles,  small  mammalia, 
and  birds.  I  believe  this  bird  also  inhabits  New  Zealand, 
and  that  it  is  the  C,  GouhU  of  Bonaparte. 

That  the  Allied  Harrier  breeds  in  the  localities  in  which  I 
observed  it  I  have  little  doubt,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
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adults  paying  regular  and  hourly  visits  to  the  marshes  in 
search  of  food,  which  was  doubtless  borne  away  to  their 
young.  When  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  this  species,  like  the 
other  Harriers,  perches  on  some  elevation  in  the  open  plain 
rather  than  among  the  trees  of  the  forest — the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree,  a  large  stone,  or  small  hillock  being  among  its 
favourite  resting-places. 

The  sexes  offer  the  usual  differences  in  the  larger  size  of 
the  female ;  her  markings  are  also  rather  less  well-defined, 
and  have  not  so  much  of  the  grey  colouring  as  the  male.  The 
young  resemble  the  young  of  the  Marsh  Harrier  of  Europe. 

Head  and  all  the  upper  surface  rich  dark  brown ;  tlie 
feathers  at  the  back  of  the  neck  margined  with  reddish  buff; 
£soe  light  reddish  brown ;  fadal  disk  bu%  white,  with  a  dark 
stripe  down  the  centre  of  each  feather ;  all  the  under  suifiioe 
bu%  white,  which  is  deepest  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  and  thighs,  each  feather  with  a  streak  of  brown 
down  the  centre;  upper  tail- coverts  and  base  of  the  tail- 
feathers  white ;  remaining  length  of  the  tail-feathers  brownish 
grey ;  irides  yellow ;  ^ehish  and  cere  pale  greenish  yellow ; 
bill  dark  brown,  becoming  light  blue  at  the  base;  tarsi 
greenish  white ;  feet  yellowish  buff ;  claws  dark  brown. 

Mr.  White,  of  Adelaide,  informs  me  that  "  this  bird  is 
very  numerous  in  South  Australia  during  the  summer  mouths, 
and  is  generally  found  in  swampy  situations.  I  have  seen  it 
on  the  Murray,  and  in  many  otiier  places.  It  feeds  on  eggs, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  indeed  on  almost  everything.  I  have 
often  observed  it  flying  close  over  the  tops  of  the  reeds,  when 
quite  dark.  Its  cry  is  a  kind  of  loud  shrill  whistle  of  one 
note.  At  times  it  will  fly  very  high.  It  varies  much  in 
colour;  the  two  sexes  are  much  alike,  but  the  funale  is  the 
larger  bird  of  the  two.*'  I  possess  eggs  which  I  have  no 
doubt  belong  to  this  species ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white,  about 
one  inch  and  seven-eighths  long  by  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
breadth. 
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Sp.  27.  CIRCUS  JARDINU,  Gould. 

Jardine'b  Harriek. 

GttuB  Jar£nu,  GonH,  in  Proe.  of  ZooL  Sol.,  part  v.  p.  141 ;  and  in 

Syn.  Birds  of  Australia,  part  iii. 
— ^  (Spilocircus)  Jardinii,  Kaup,  Isis,  1847,  p.  102. 

Girciis  Jardixui,  Gouldi  Birds  of  Australia^  isA^  voL  L  pL  27. 

This  very  beautiiiil  Harrier,  wbicli  is  distinguished  from 

every  other  species  of  the  genus  at  present  known  by  the 
spotted  character  of  its  phuuage,  is  plentifully  dispersed  over 
every  portion  of  New  South  Wales,  wherever  localities  favour- 
able to  the  ezistenoe  of  the  Harrier  tribe  occur,  such  as  ex- 
tensive plains,  wastes,  and  luxuriant  grassy  flats  between  the 
hills  in  mountainous  districts.  The  extent  of  its  range  over 
the  Australian  continent  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  and  I 
have  never  observed  it  from  any  other  portion  of  the  country 
than  that  mentioned  above;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  it 
extends  -all  along  the  east  coast.  Mr.  Wallace  has  obtained 
examples  in  Macassar. 

To  describe  the  economy  of  the  Jardine's  Harrier  would  be 
merely  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  respecting  that  of  the 
former  species.  Like  the  other  members  of  the  genus,  it  flies  . 
lazily  over  the  surfjBce  of  the  plains,  intently  seeking  for  lizards, 
snakes,  small  quadrupeds,*  and  birds ;  and  when  not  pressed 
by  hunger,  reposes  on  some  dried  stick,  elevated  knoU,  or 
stone,  from  which  it  can  survey  all  around.  Although  I  ob- 
served this  species  in  all  parts  of  the  Hunter  in  summer,  when 
others  of  the  FcUconidcs  were  breeding,  I  did  not  succeed  in 
procuring  its  eggs,  or  obtain  any  satisfactory  information 
respecting  its  nidification ;  in  all  probabihty  its  nest  is  con- 
structed on  or  near  the  ground,  on  the  scrubby  crowns  of  the 
low,  open,  sterile  hills  that  border  the  plains.  An  egg  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  White  of  Adelaide,  and  taken  by  hiui  at  Lake 
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Hope  in  the  interior  of  South  Australia,  is  white,  one  inch  and 
seven-eigliths  long  by  one  inch  and  a  half  broad. 

The  sexes  present  oonsideiable  difference  in  suse,  bnt  are 

very  similar  in  tbcir  markings ;  both  arc  spotted ;  but  the 
female  is  by  far  the  larger  and  finer  bird  in  every  respect. 

Crown  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and  ear-coverts  dark  chestnut, 
each  feather  having  a  mark  of  brown  down  the  centre;  £Maal 
disk,  back  of  the  neck,  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  chest 
uniform  dark  grey ;  lower  part  of  the  back  and  scapulars  dark 
grey,  most  of  the  feathers  being  blotched  and  marked  ut  the 
tips  with  two  faint  spots  of  white,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
stem ;  shoulders,  under  surface  of  the  wing,  abdomen,  thighs^ 
and  under  tail-coverts  rich  chestnut,  the  whole  of  the  feathers 
beautifully  spotted  with  white,  the  spots,  which  are  regularly 
disposed  down  each  web,  being  largest  and  most  distinct  on 
the  abdomen  ;  greater  and  lesser  wing-coverts  brownish  grey, 
irregularly  barred  and  tipped  with  a  lighter  colour ;  seconda- 
ries dark  grey,  crossed  with  three  narrow  lines  of  dark  brown, 
and  tipped  with  a  broad  band  of  the  same  colour,  the  extreme 
tips  being  paler;  primaries  black  for  two-thirds  of  their 
length,  their  bases  brownish  buflP;  upper  tail-coverts  brown, 
barred  and  tipped  with  greyish  white ;  tail  alternately  barred 
with  conspicuous  bands  of  dark  brown  and  grey,  the  brown 
band  nearest  the  extremity  being  the  broadest,  the  extreme 
tips  greyish  white ;  irides  bright  orange-yellow ;  cere  olive- 
yellow  ;  bill  blue  at  the  base,  blade  ,  at  the  culmen  and  tips ; 
legs  yellow. 

Those  ornithologists  who  are  in  favour  of  a  more  minute 
division  of  the  Falconida  than  myself  may  be  inclined  to 
adopt  Professor  Kaup's  generic  term  of  S^ailoeinma  for  this 
bird;  but  the  propriety  of  separating  it  from  the  other 
Harriers  appears  to  me  very  questionable,  since  it  does  not 
differ  from  them  in  structure  in  any  respect. 
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Family  SI£iaiDiB. 

Genus  STRIX,  Linn. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  Raptores  generally,  I  have  mentioned 
that  the  bircb  of  that  order  are  but  feebly  represented  in 
Australia  as  compared  with  their  numbers  in  other  parts  of 
the  globe;  and  I  may  now  8tate»  with  i^;aid  to  the  Owls, 
that  they  are  even  less  nomerons  than  the  Fakonida ;  for, 
according  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  there  appear 
to  be  but  two,  or  at  the  most  three  forms  in  the  countr}' — 
Sirix,  Mieraco^lauXf  and  SpUo^laux,  The  hrst  of  these  genera 
comprises  the  true  sootnmal  Owls ;  the  second  the  hnge  birds 
I  have  characterised  under  the  specific  appeUations  of  strenua, 
ru/ay  and  and  the  third  the  smaller  species, 

maculaia,  marmorata,  and  boohook. 

While  as  a  general  rule  other  great  countries  are  only 
inhabited  by  a  single  species  of  the  restricted  genus  Strix, 
the  fauna  of  Australia  comprises  no  less  than  four,  all  of 
which  appear  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  an  inordinate  increase 
of  the  smaller  quadrupeds  which  there  abound. 

8p.  28.         STBIX  CASTANOPS,  Gaidd. 

Chbstnut-faobd  Owl« 

Strix  castanops,  Gould,  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  iv.  p.  140. 
Dactylostrix  castanops,  Kaup,  Mouog.  Strig.  ia  Jard.  Cont.  to  Orn. 
1852,  p.  119.   

Strix  castanops,  QotM,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  i  pL  28. 

Tasmania  and  probably  the  brushes  of  the  opposite  coasts 
of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  are  the  native  countries  of 

this  Owl,  a  species  distinguished  from  all  the  other  members 
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of  its  genas  by  its  great  sise  and  powerful  form.  FtohMj 
few  of  the  Raptorial  birds,  with  the  excepUon  of  the  Eagles, 
are  more  fonnidable  or  more  sangainory  in  disposition. 

Forests  of  large  but  thinly  scattered  trees,  skirting  plains 
and  open  districts,  constitute  its  natural  habitat.  Strictly 
nocturnal  in  its  habits,  as  night  approaches  it  sallies  forth 
from  the  hollows  ci  the  large  gum-trees,  and  flaps  slowly  and 
noiselessly  over  the  plains  and  swamps  in  search  of  its  prey, 
which  consists  of  rats  and  small  quadrupeds  generally. 

I  regret  that  the  brevity  of  my  stay  in  Tasmania  did  not 
admit  of  sufficient  opportunities  for  observing  this  bird  in  its 
native  haunts,  and  of  my  making  myself  acquainted  with  the 
vaiions  changes  which  take  place  in  the  colouring  of  its  plu- 
mage. Considerable  variety  in  this  respect  occurred  among  the 
specimens  I  collected — not  so  much  in  the  form  of  the  markings, 
as  in  the  hue  which  pervades  the  face,  neck,  under  surface,  and 
thighs.  In  some  these  were  deep  rusty  yellow ;  in  others  the 
same  parts  were  slightly  washed  with  buff,  while  others,  again, 
had  the&oeof  a  dark  reddish  buff  qipvoaching  to  chestnut,  and 
the  under  surface  much  lighter ;  I  have  also  seen  others  with 
the  facial  feathers  lighter  than  tliosc  of  the  body,  and,  lastly, 
some  with  the  face  and  all  the  under  surface  pure  white,  with 
the  exception  of  the  black  spots  which  are  to  be  found  in  all. 
Whether  the  white  or  the  tawny  plumage  is  the  oharactenstic 
of  the  adult,  or  whether  these  changes  are  influenced  by 
season,  are  points  that  might  be  easily  cleared  np  by  persons 
resident  in  Tasmania ;  and  I  would  invite  those  who  may  be 
favourably  situated  for  observation  to  fully  investigate  the 
subject,  and  make  known  the  results. 

The  sexes  differ  very  considerably  in  size,  the  female  being 
by  ht  the  larger,  and  in  every  way  more  powerful  than  the 
male. 

Facial  disk  deep  chestnut,  becoming  deeper  at  the  margin, 
and  encircled  with  black  ;  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail  fine 
mlbus  brown,  each  feather  irregularly  and  broadly  barred 
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with  dark  brown,  with  a  few  minute  white  spots  on  the  head 
and  shoulders;  under  surface  uniform  deep  sandy  brown; 
sides  of  the  neck  and  flanks  sparingly  marked  with  round 
blackish  spots ;  thighs  and  legs  the  same,  but  destitute  of 
spots ;  bill  yellowish  brown ;  feet  light  yellow. 

Total  length  of  the  female  18  inches;  bill  2^;  wing  15; 
tail  7 ;  tarsi  3^. 

Sp.  29.    STRIX  NOViE-HOLLANDLE,  Si^L 

Masksd  Owl. 

Siristf  Novm  ffoBanduB,  Steph.,  Gont.  of  ShaVs  Gen.  Zool.,  vol  iHi. 
pt.  ii.  p.  61. 

— permmaia,  Vig.  in  Proe.  of  Com.  of  Sci.  and  Gorr.  of  Zool.  Soe.^ 
part  i.  p.  60. 

^—  Cyclops,  Gould,  in  Proc  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  iv.  p.  140* 

Striz  penonata,  Chnilcl,  Biids  of  Australia,  ftL^voL  i.  pi  39. 

This  bird,  although  nearly  aUied  to  the  preceding,  differs 
in  so  many  essential  characters  as  to  leave  little  doubt  in 
my  mind  of  its  being  specifically  distinct.   It  is  confined  to 

the  continent  of  Australia,  over  which  it  enjoys  a  wide  range. 
With  the  exception  of  the  north  coast,  I  have  received  speci- 
mens from  every  part  of  the  country.  During  my  visit  to  the 
interior  of  South  Australia,  numerous  individuals  fell  to  my 
gun,  which  upon  comparison  presented  no  material  vanati<m 
firom  others  killed  in  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia. 

If  I  were  puzzled  with  respect  to  the  changes  to  which  the 
JSfrix  casianops  is  apparently  subject,  I  am  not  less  so  with 
those  of  the  present  bird ;  for  although  I  find  the  tawny  and 
buff  colouring  of  the  face  and  under  surface  is  generally 
lighter,  I  also  find  a  diversity  in  the  colouring  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  under  surface :  in  some  specimens  the  face,  all 
the  under  surface,  and  the  ground-colour  of  the  upper  arc  pure 
white.    Prior  to  my  visit  to  Australia  1  characterized  speci- 
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mens  tlitts  cdonred  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of 
8irim  Cyclops,  but  I  now  believe  them  to  be  one  of  the  states 
of  plumage  of  the  present  bird,  which  ornithologists  are  in- 
clined to  consider  was  first  described  by  Stephens  under  the 
name  of  B.  Ncna^Hollandife.  I  may  remark  that,  out  of  the 
nnmerons  examples  I  killed  in  Sontii  Australia  in  the  month 
of  June,  I  did  not  meet  with  one  in  the  white  plnmag^. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  differences  in  these  nearly  allied  species  of  Owls  will  do 
well  to  consult  the  plates  of  the  different  species  in  the  folio 
edition,  which  will  render  them  more  readily  perceptible  than 
the  most  hidd  description. 

The  SMx  Ncnm  HolktnduB  is  almost  a  third  smaller  than 
the  /SI  casfanops,  and  as  the  sexes  of  both  species  bear  a 
relative  proportion  in  size,  the  male  of  the  one  is  about  equal 
to  the  female  of  the  other.  The  white  spottings  of  the  upper 
siir&oe  of  the  fornix  are  larger  than  those  of  the  latter,  and 
the  surrounding  patches  of  dark  brown  and  buff  are  not  so 
deep,  giving  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  bird  a  more  marbled 
or  speckled  appearance. 

General  colour  pale  buff ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the 
back,  and  the  wings  variegated  with  dark  brown,  and  sparingly 
dotted  with  white ;  under  surfoce  paler,  with  a  few  brown 
spots ;  tail  buff,  undulated  with  a  brown  facia ;  facial  disk 
purplish,  but  margined  with  deep  brown  spots ;  bill  pale  horn- 
colour  i  toes  yellow. 

Sp.  80.       STRIX  TENEBRICOSUS,  GaM. 

Sooty  Owl. 

Sirw  tenMeoMt,  Ooold,  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  See.,  part  xiii.  p.  80. 
Mi^fOMinx  iaubrktna,  Kanp,  Monog.  Strig.  in  Jard.  Coot,  to  Om., 
1852,  p.  120.   

BtitL  tenahrioofniy  Ckmldy  Birds  of  AnitraUa,  foL  toL  L  pL  80. 

Although  I  cannot  possibly  affirm  that  such  is  the  case,  I 
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believe  this  fine  Owl  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  great  brushes 
of  New  South  Wales,  those  the  Clarence,  Bidunond*  fto. ; 
for  since  the  publication  of  my  figure  in  the  folio  edition  of 

the  *  Birds  of  Australia/  I  have  received  an  example  said  to 
have  been  procured  in  one  of  those  districts. 

A  fine  specimen  is  comprised  in  the  collection  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  a  second  example  in  that  of  the  Acad^j 
of  Sciences  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  very  powerful  bird,  and 
the  rarest  in  our  collections  of  the  Australian  members  of  the 
genus  to  which  it  belongs,  from  all  of  which  it  is  conspicuously 
distinguished  by  the  dark  sooty  hue  of  its  plumage,  and  by 
the  primaries  being  of  a  uniform  colour,  or  destitute  of  the 
bars  common  to  all  the  other  species. 

Fseial  disk  sooty  grey,  becoming  much  deeper  round  the 
eyes ;  upper  surface  brownish  black,  with  purplish  reflexions, 
and  with  a  spot  of  white  near  the  tip  of  each  feather ;  wings 
and  tail  of  the  same  hue  but  paler,  the  primaries  of  a  uni- 
form tint,  without  bars,  those  of  the  tail  faintly  freckled 
with  narrow  irregular  lines  of  white;  under  sui£m»  brownish 
black,  washed  with  buff,  and  with  the  white  marks  much  less 
decided ;  legs  mottled  brown  and  white ;  irides  dark  browu ; 
bill  horn-colour ;  feet  yellowish. 

Total  length,  16  inches;  bill,  I};  wing,  12;  tail,  5^; 
tarsi,  8. 

Sp.  31.        STRIX  DELICATULUS,  Gould. 

Delicate  Owl. 

Strix  delicatulut,  Gould,  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soe.,  part  iv.,  1886,  p.  140. 
Yom'ja,  Aborigiiiea  of  the  Lowlands  of  Western  Aattndia. 

Striz  ddioaMniy  Ctonld,  Birds  of  Ai^^ 

This  is  the  least  of  the  Australian  Owls  belonging  to  that 
section  of  the  group  to  which  the  generic  term  of  Sfrix  has 
been  retained;  it  is  also  the  one  most  generally  distributed* 
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I  observed  it  in  almoBt  eveiy  part  of  New  South  Wales  that 
I  visited ;  it  is  a  common  bird  in  South  Australia,  and  I  have 
also  seen  specimens  from  PortEssington.  It  has  not  yet  been 

found  in  the  colony  of  Swan  River,  nor  can  it  be  included  in 
the  fauna  of  Tasmania.  Although  good  specific  difierences 
are  found  to  exist,  it  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Bani  Owl 
{fitrtx  Jlammed^  of  our  own  island,  and  the  8.  Jaoaniea  of 
India,  and,  as  might  be  naturally  expected,  the  habits,  actions, 
and  general  economy  of  the  three  species  are  as  similar  as  is 
their  outward  appearance  :  mice  and  other  small  mammals, 
which  are  very  numerous  in  Australia,  are  preyed  upon  as  its 
natural  food.  To  attempt  a  description  of  its  noiseless  flight,  its 
mode  of  o^turing  its  prey,  or  of  its  general  habits,  would  be 
merely  to  repeat  what  has  been  so  often  and  so  ably  written 
relative  to  the  Barn  Owl  of  Europe. 

Although  the  plumage  of  youth  and  that  of  maturity  do 
not  differ  so  widely  in  this  species  as  in  the  other  Austra- 
lian members  of  the  genus,  the  fiilly  adult  bird  may  always  be 
distingniBhed  by  the  spotless  and  snowy  whiteness  of  the 
breast,  and  by  the  lighter  colouring  of  the  upper  surface. 

Facial  disk  white,  margined  with  buff ;  upper  surface  light 
greyish  brown  tinged  with  yellow,  very  thickly  and  delicately 
pencilled  with  spots  of  brownish  black  and  white ;  wings  pale 
buff  lif^itly  baned  with  pale  brown,  marked  along  the  outer 
edge  and  extremities  with  zigzag  pencillings  of  the  same,  each 
primary  having  a  terminal  spot  of  white ;  tail  resembles  the 
primaries,  except  that  the  terminal  white  spot  is  indistinct, 
and  the  outer  feathers  are  ahnost  white ;  under  surface  white, 
sparingly  marked  about  the  chest  and  flanks  with  small 
browni^  dots;  legs  and  thighs  white ;  bill  hom-cotour;  feet 
yellowish. 

Total  length,  14  inches ;  bill,  If;  wing,  1 1 ;  tail,  4;  tarsi,  2^. 
Mr.  Gurney  informs  me  that  this  species  is  also  found  in 
New  Caledonia,  and  in  Aniteum,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides. 
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Genus  HIERAC06LAUX,  Kaup. 

Ail  the  species  of  this  and  the  following  genus  are  partially 
diurnal.  They  all  have  very  large  eyes ;  which  in  some  are 
pale  yellow,  while  in  others  th^  are  light  brown.  I  shall 
commence  with  the  largest  member  of  the  present  form.  If. 
Hremttu,  thus  reversing  the  order  of  the  species  as  arranged 
in  the  foho  edition  of  the  Birds  of  Australia. 


Sp.  32.       HIERAC06LAUX  STRENUUS. 

Great  Owl  or  thx  Brushbs. 

Athene?  strenua,  Gould,  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  p.  142. 
leraglaux  strema,  Kaup,  MoDOg.  Strig.  in  Jard.  Cont.  to  Orn.,  1852, 
p.  109.   

Athene  strenua,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL  voL  L  pL  35. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Eagles,  ApuUa  audax  and 
Poliaaihu  leueogaaier^  this  is  the  most  powerful  Raptorial 
bird  yet  discovered  in  Australia.  Its  strength  is  prodi- 
gious, and  woe  to  him  who  ventures  to  approach  it  when 
wounded.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  it  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  brushes,  particularly  those  of  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales  which  extend  along  the  coast  from 
Port  FhOip  to  Moreton  Bay.  I  did,  however,  obtain  it  on 
the  precipitous  sides  of  the  cedar  brushes  of  the  Liverpool 
range ;  in  all  such  situations  the  silence  of  night  is  frequently 
broken  by  its  hoarse  loud  mournful  note,  which  more  resem- 
bles the  bleating  (tf  an  ox  than  any  other  sound  I  can  compare 
it  to.  During  the  day  it  reposes  under  the  canopy  of  the 
thickest  trees,  from  which  however  it  is  readily  roused,  when 
it  glides  down  the  gulleys  with  remarkable  swiftness  ;  the 
manner  in  which  so  large  a  bird  threads  the  trees  while  fiyiog 
with  such  velocity  is  indeed  truly  astonishing. 

Its  food  consists  of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  of  which  the 
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brushfis  foroiah  a  plentiful  supply.  In  the  stomach  of  one  I 
dissected  in  tbe  Liyerpool  range  were  the  remains  of  almrd 

and  numerous  green  seed-like  berries,  resembling  small  peas ; 
whether  the  latter  had  formed  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of 
a  bird  or  quadruped  which  the  Owl  had  devoured,  or  had  beeL 
eaten  by  the  Owl  itself,  I  conld  not  satisfiwtorily  ascertain. 

The  bill  of  this  species  stands  out  from  the  face  very  pro- 
minently; it  has  also  a  smaller  head  and  more  diminutive 
eyes  than  the  Hieracofflaux  conniveM^  although  it  is  a  much 
larger  bird. 

The  aezea  differ  bnt  little  in  size  or  in  the  colouring  of  the 
plumage,  which  may  be  thus  described : — 

Grown  of  the  head,  all  the  upper  surfiEwe,  wings,  and  tail  dark 

clove-brown,  crossed  by  numerous  bars  of  broccoli-brown, 
which  become  much  larger,  lighter,  and  more  conspicuous  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  back,  the  inner  edges  of  the  secondaries 
and  of  the  tail;  lace,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  chest  buff, 
with  a  large  patch  of  dark  brown  down  tiie  centre  of  each 
feather;  the  remainder  of  the  under  surface  white,  slightly 
tinged  with  buff,  and  crossed  with  irregular  bars  of  brown ; 
bill  light  blue  at  the  base,  passing  into  black  at  the  tip ;  feet 
pale  gamboge-yellow;  iiides  yellow ;  cere  greenish  olive. 
Tbtal length,  24 inches;  bill,  2;  wing,  15;  tail,  10};  tani,  2^. 

Sp.  33.  HIERACOGLAUX  BUFUS. 

Rurous  Owl. 

Aihme  nfii,  Gould,  in  Froe.  of  ZooL  Soe.,  part  xiv.  p.  18. 
Jeraglaux  tufa,  Kaup,  Mcoog.  Strig.  in  Jard.  Cent,  to  Om.,  1852, 
p.  109. 

Ngor^gork,  Aborigines  of  Port  Xnington. 

Athene  ra£E^  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL  voL  i.  pL  36. 

What  the  Mieraeoj^aus  HrenuuB  ia  ito  the  brushes  of  New 
South  Wales,  the  H.  ngftiB  is  to  the  primitive  foreats  of  the 
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Cobourg  PeniBSiila.  That  this  powerfal  Owl  has  a  vety  ex- 
tensive range  over  that  part  <^  the  country  is  probable,  as  it 

also  is  that  the  numerous  Vampires  {Pferopus  funercus)  which 
suspend  themselves  from  the  trees  along  the  north  coast  are 
not  free  from  its  attacks. 

A  single  specimen  was  obtained  at  Port  Essington  by 
Gilbert,  who  diet  it  in  a  thicket  amidst  the  swamps  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  settlement.  It  is  a  large  species,  neariy 
equalling  in  size  the  Hieracoglaux  slrenuus,  from  which  how- 
ever it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  more  rufous  tint  of  its 
plumage  and  by  the  more  numerous  and  narrower  barring  of 
the  breast.  No  other  specimen  was  procured  during  Gilbert's 
residence  in  the  colony,  neither  have  the  collections  transmitted 
from  that  locality  since  his  untimely  death  furnished  us  with 
additional  examples. 

Facial  disk  dark  brown ;  all  the  upper  surface  dark  brown, 
crossed  by  numerous  narrow  bars  of  reddish  brown ;  the  tints 
becoming  paler  and  the  barrings  larger  and  more  distinct  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail ;  all  the  under  sur- 
face sandy  red,  crossed  by  numerous  bars  of  reddish  brown  ; 
the  feathers  of  the  throat  with  a  line  of  brown  down  the 
centre ;  vent,  legs,  and  thighs  of  a  paler  tint,  with  the  bars 
more  numerous  but  not  so  decided;  bill  horn-colour; -cere, 
eyelash,  and  feet  yellow,  the  latter  slightly  clothed  with  feathers; 
irides  light  yellow. 

Total  length,  20  inches;  bill,  1| ;  wing,  13^;  tail,  ^i 
tarsi,  2^. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Gilbert,  almost  unaided  by  any 
one,  either  settler  or  native,  could  make  himself  acquainted 
with  all  the  birds  of  a  prunitive  country  like  the  Cobourg 

Peninsula;  when  that  portion  of  Australia  becomes  better 
known,  much  additional  information  respecting  species  already 
characterized  as  well  as  many  novelties .  will  doubtless  be 
acquired. 
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Sp.  34,      HIBRACOGLAUX  CONNIVENS. 

Winking  Owl. 

fkUo  eammati,  Ltth.  Ind.  Orn.  Supp.^  p.  19. 

BtUeo  eemwetu,  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  torn.  i?.  p.  481. 

Noctua  frontata,  Lesa.  Trait^  d'Orn.  p.  106. 

Athene  froiUataf  Gray  and  Mitch.  Gen.  of  Birds,  vol.  i.  p.  35,  Athene, 
sp.  84. 

leraglaiix  conmvent,  Kaup,  Mou.  Strig.  in  Jard.  Cont  to  Orn.,  1852, 
p.  109. 

Athene  ?  fortis,  Gould,  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  ?•  p.  141. 

Goora-a-gang^  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales. 

WooUhoo-gUt  Aborigines  of  the  mountain  district  of  Western  Australia. 

Athene  oonniYeiie,  Gould,  Birds  of  AastraUa,  IbL  toL  L  fi  34. 

This  18  a  far  more  common  species  than  either  of  the  two 
last  described ;  it  is  also  much  less  in  size  and  very  different 
in  colour ;  its  range  appears  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  the 
floathem  ooast  of  Australia.  I  have  received  examples  from 
Weatem  AuBtndiay  YiotoriA,  and  nearly  eveiy  part  of  New 
Sooth  Wales ;  specinienB  from  these  distant  localities  differ  a 
little  in  their  plumage,  those  obtained  in  the  West  being  rather 
lighter  in  colour,  and  having  the  markings  less  clear  and 
defined,  than  those  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  plumage  of  the  sexes ;  but  the 
female  is  somewhat  the  larger  in  size. 

Brashes,  wooded  gullies,  and  the  sides  of  creeks  are  its 
favourite  places  of  resort ;  it  is  consequently  not  so  restricted 
in  the  localities  it  chooses  as  the  Hieraco^lam  strenum,  which 
I  have  never  known  to  leave  the  brushes.  It  sallies  forth 
early  in  the  evening,  and  even  flies  with  perfect  use  of  vision 
daring  the  mid-day  son,  when  roused  and  driven  from  the 
trees  upon  which  it  has  been  sleeping.  I  have  frccjuently 
observed  it  in  the  daytime  among  the  thick  branches  of  the 
Ca9uarin<B  which  border  the  creeks.  Gilbert  procured  an  egg 
of  this  species  in  Western  Australia ;  it  was  pore  white,  some- 
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what  round  in  form,  and  large  for  tlie  me  of  the  bird;  measur- 
ing two  inches  in  length  by  one  and  five-eighths  in  breadth. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  synonyms,  that  I 
described  this  bird,  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society/'  under  the  specific  name  of  /artis ;  but  I  have  since 
ascertained,  through  the  kindness  of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby 
in  affording  me  the  use  and  inspection  of  the  three  volumes  of 
drawings  of  Australian  Birds,  formerly  iu  the  possession  of 
the  late  A.  £.  Lambert,  Esq.,  that  it  is  identical  with  the 
Winking  Falcon  of  Latham ;  any  seeming  inattention  on  my 
part  in  describing  an  apparently  new  Owl  without  consulting 
that  author  will  I  hope  be  readily  excused,  as  few  ornitholo- 
gists would  think  of  looking  for  the  description  of  this  bird 
under  the  genus  Pa/co. 

It  is  due  to  the  aciuuen  of  the  late  Mr.  Strickland  that,  by 
means  of  the  drawings  above  alluded  to,  the  present  and  oth^ 
species  described  by  Latham  have  been  identified,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  caused  Aqi/ila  fitema  to  become  A,  audax ; 
Falco  fronlatuSy  F.  lu?iulatu^ ;  Sfrix  pcr^wnafa,  S.  Amoves- JIol- 
landia,  &c. ;  unfortunately  I  did  not  obtain  the  loan  of  these 
drawings  until  my  work  was  far  advanced,  otherwise  the  errors 
I  now  correct  would  not  have  occurred. 

Face  and  throat  greyish  white ;  crown  of  the  head  and  all 
the  upper  surface  dark  brown,  tinged  with  purple;  scapularies, 
secondaries,  and  greater  wing-coverts  spotted  with  white ; 
primaries  alternately  barred  with  dark  and  greyish  brown,  the 
light  marks  on  the  outer  edges  approaching  to  white ;  tail 
dark  brown»  transvmely  barred  with  six  or  seven  lines  of 
greyish  white,  the  extreme  tips  of  all  the  feathers  terminating 
with  the  same  ;  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  mottled  brown 
and  white,  the  latter  occupying  the  outer  edges  of  the 
feathei's ;  tarsi  clothed  to  the  toes,  and  mottled  brown  and 
fawn-colour ;  irides  bright  yellow ;  cere  yellowish  olive ;  bill 
light  yellowish  horn-colour ;  toes  long,  yellow,  and  covered 
with  fine  hairs. 
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Genus  SPILOGLAUX,  Kaup. 

The  members  of  this  form  are  very  dimiiiutive  when 

compared  with  those  forming  the  genus  Hieracoglaux ;  they 
are  all  clothed  in  a  thick  fluffy  kind  of  phimage,  in  which 
respect  they  diflfer  from  their  allies,  the  true  Athenes.  They 
are  both  diunud  and  noctomal  in  their  habits,  but  fly  less  by 
day  than  they  do  by  night.  I  oommenoe  with  the  hngest 
species  of  the  genus,  marmoratits,  which  has  not  yet  been 
figured  either  in  the  foUo  edition  of  the  *  Birds  of  Australia  * 
or  in  the  '  Supplement.' 

Sp.  85.      SPILOGLAUX  MARMORATUS. 

Athene  manwrata,  Gould,  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  xiv.  p.  18. 
Spiloglaux  marmorahitf  Kaap,  Monog.  Strig.  in  Jacd.  Cont.  to  Orn., 
1852,  p.  108. 

All  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail  dark  brown, 
obscurely  spotted  with  white  round  the  back  of  the  neck,  on 
the  wing-coverts  and  scapularies ;  inner  webs  of  the  primaries 
at  their  base,  and  the  inner  webs  of  the  lateral  tail-feathers, 
croeaed  by  bands,  which  are  buff  next  the  shaft,  and  white 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  webs ;  face  and  chin  whitish ; 
under  surface  dark  brown,  blotched  with  white  and  sandy 
brown ;  legs  and  thighs  fawn-colour ;  bill  horn-colour ;  feet 
yellow. 

Total  kngth,  1 4  inches ;  bill,  li ;  wing,  9^ ;  tail,  6 ;  tarsi,  2 . 

This  bird  so  &r  exceeds  in  siie  the  /S.  maculatus  that,  not- 
withstanding the  resemblance  in  its  markings,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  its  being  a  distinct  species.  Besides  those  in  my  own,  there 
are  specimens  of  the  JS,  marmoratua  in  the  national  collection ; 
all  of  which  have  been  sent  from  South  Australia. 
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8p.  36.         Sf  ILOGLAUX  BOOBOOK. 

BooBOOK  Owl. 

8in»  Boobook,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Suppl.,  p.  if.  no.  9. 
Noetua  Boobook,  Yi^,  and  Honf.  in  Lmn.  Trm,,  toL  x?.  p.  188. 
Spilogtaux  huhuk,  Kaap«  Monog.  Strig.  in  Jard.  Gout,  to  Orn.,  196%, 
p.  108. 

Buck-buck,  Aborigines  of  New  Sonth  Walet. 

Goor-ffoor-dOf  Aborigines  of  WcBtem  Australia* 

MeUin-de-yej  Aborigines  of  Port  Essington. 
Koor-koo,  Aborigines  of  South  Australia. 
Brown  or  Cuckoo-'Owl  of  the  Colonists. 


Atiwne  BoolMQk^  Qoold,  Biidi  of  Aiwfe^^ 

I  have  seen  individuals  of  this  Owl  from  every  one  of  the 
Austialiao  colonies,  all  presenting  similar  characters,  with  the 
exception  of  those  from  Port  Essmgton,  which  differ  from  the 
.  others  in  being  a  trifle  smaller  in  size  and  paler  in  colour. 

In  Tasmania  this  species  is  seldom  seen,  while  it  is  very 
common  throughout  the  whole  of  the  southern  portion  of 
the  continent.  It  appears  to  inhabit  alike  the  brushes  and 
those  plains  which  are  studded  with  belts  of  trees.  It  is  no 
mrasual  occurrence  to  observe  it  on  the  wing  in  the  daytime 
in  search  of  insects  and  smaQ  birds,  upon  which  it  mainly 
subsists.  It  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  SpUq^laum 
maculattts  by  its  smaller  size,  and  by  the  spotted  markings  of 
its  plumage. 

The  flight  of  this  bird  is  tolerably  rapid ;  and  as  it  passed 
through  the  shrubby  trees  that  cover  the  vast  area  of  tlw  belts 
of  the  Murray,  it  strongly  reminded  me  of  a  woodcock.  In 
such  places  travellers  frequently  flush  it  from  off  the  ground, 

to  which,  after  a  flight  of  one  or  two  hundred  yards,  it  either 
descends  again  or  takes  shelter  in  any  thickly  foliaged  trees 
that  may  be  at  hand. 
It  breeds  in  the  holes  of  the  large  gum-trees,  during  the 
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nuxDths  of  November  and  December,  and  lays  its  eggs  on 
tbe  rotten  mirfaoe  of  the  wood,  witboot  any  kind  of  nest. 

Three  eggs  procured  on  the  8th  of  November,  by  my  useful 
native  compauioii  Natty,  were  in  a  forward  state  of  incubation ; 
their  contour  was  unusually  round,  the  medium  length  of  the 
three  being  one  inch  and  seven  lines,  and  the  breadth  one 
Inch  and  foor  lines.  They  were  perfectly  white,  as  is  ever 
the  case  with  the  eggs  of  owls. 

"The  native  name  of  this  bird,"  says  Mr.  Caley,  "is 
Buck-buck,  and  it  may  be  heard  nearly  every  night  during 
winter  uttering  a  cry  corresponding  with  the  sound  of  that 
word.  Although  this  ciy  is  known  to  eveiy  one,  yet  the 
bird  itself  is  known  but  to  few ;  and  it  cost  me  considerable 
time  and  trouble  before  I  could  satisfy  myself  of  its  identity. 
The  note  of  the  bird  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
European  Cuckoo,  and  the  colonists  have  hence  given  it  that 
name.  The  settlers  m  New  South  Wales  are  led  away  by 
the  idea  that  everything  is  the  reverse  m  that  country  to 
what  it  is  in  England;  and  the  Ouekoo,  as  they  call  this 
bird,  singing  by  night  is  one  of  the  instances  they  point 
out."  I  beheve  that  its  note  is  never  uttered  during  the 
da3rtime. 

The  sexes  offer  but  little  difference  in  the  cobnrmg  of 
ihenr  plumage,  bat  the  female  is  the  largest  in  siae.  A 

great  diversity  is  found  to  exist  in  the  colouring  of  the 
irides,  some  being  yellowish  white,  others  greenish  yellow, 
and  others  brown.  • 

Its  food  is  very  varied,  but  consists  principally  of  small 
burds  and  insects  of  various  orders,  particuhtrly  locusts  and 
other  Newrqptera. 

Fore  part  of  the  facial  disk  greyish  white,  each  feather 
tipped  with  black ;  hinder  part  dark  brown  ;  head,  all  the 
upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail  reddish  brown;  the  wing- 
ooverts,  scapuhiries,  and  inner  webs  of  the  secondaries 
spotted  with  white;  primaries  and  tail-feathers  ureKularly 
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barred  with  light  reddish  brown,  the  spaces  between  the  bars 
becoming  bufFy  white  on  the  under  surface ;  breast  and  all 
the  under  surface  rufous,  irregularly  blotched  with  white, 
which  piedominates  on  the  abdomen;  thighs  deep  tawny 
bnff;  irides  light  brown  in  some,  greenish  brown  indining  to 
ydlow  in  others ;  cere  bluish  grey ;  feet  lead-colour. 

Sp.  37.        SPILOGLAUX  MACULATUS. 

Spotted  Owl. 

Nociua  maadata,  Yig.  and  Uorsf.  iu  Linn.  Trans.^  vol.  xv.  p.  189. 
Spiloglaux  mactdatiis,  Kaap^  Monog.  Strig.  in  Jard.  Cont.  to  Om.^ 
1852,  p.  108.   

Athene  maculata,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL  voL  i.  pL  33. 

This  species  is  very  generally  distributed  over  Tasmania ; 
it  also  inhabits  South  Australia  and  New  South  Wales,  but 

in  far  less  numbers.  It  generally  takes  up  its  abode  in  the 
thickly-foliaged  trees  of  the  woods  and  gullies,  usually 
selecting  those  that  are  most  shielded  from  the  heat  and 
light  of  the  son,  spending,  like  the  diurnal  species,  the  entire 
day  in  a  state  of  drowsiness,  from  which,  however,  it  can  be 
easily  aroused.  Its  visual  powers  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
enable  it  to  face  the  light,  and  even  to  hunt  for  its  food  in 
the  daytime.  Like  other  members  of  the  genus,  it  preys 
chiefly  upon  small  birds  and  insects,  which,  from  the  more 
than  ordmaiy  rapidity  of  its  movements,  are  captured  with 
great  fiicility. 

The  sexes  are  precisely  alike  in  colour,  and  differ  but  little 
in  size ;  the  female  is,  however,  the  largest. 

The  drawing  in  the  folio  edition  was  made  from  a  pair  of 
living  examples  which  I  kept  for  some  time  during  my  stay  at 
Hobart  Town,  and  whidi  bore  confinement  so  contentedly, 
that  had  an  opportunity  presented  itself  I  might  easily  have 
sent  them  alive  to  England. 

Facial  disk  white,  each  of  the  feathers  immediately  above 
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the  bill  with  the  shafts  and  tips  black ;  head  and  all  the 
upper  surfiioe  brown,  the  scapniaries  and  secondaries  nnme- 

rously  spotted  with  white ;  tail  brown,  crossed  by  irregular 
bands  of  a  lighter  tint,  which  become  nearly  white  on  the 
outer  feathers;  chest  and  all  the  under  surface  brown, 
blotched  and  spotted  with  tawny  and  white;  primaries 
brown,  crossed  with  bands  of  a  lighter  tint;  thighs  tawny 
buff;  bill  dark  horn-colour ;  irides  yellow ;  feet  yellowish. 

0 

I  have  now  enumerated  all  the  Raptorial  Birds  of  Australia 
at  pfesent  known ;  but  I  ha?e  no  doubt  that  when  the  northern 
portions  of  that  great  country  have  been  duly  explored  their 
nnmber  will  be  greatly  increased ;  indeed  such  a  result  may 

be  looked  for  with  a  degree  of  certainty  ;  especially  with  regard 
to  the  family  we  have  just  left — the  Strigidae — for  there  is  no 
knowing  what  Owls  exist  in  the  brushes  of  the  Cape  York 
district,  or  those  of  the  north  coast  lying  immediately  oppo- 
site that  terra  incc^Ua,  New  Guinea  and  its  numerous  islaoids. 
Where  insect  life  is  abundant,  small  quadrupeds  and  birds  are 
sure  to  occur  in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  them  in  check  or 
within  the  necessary  bounds.  The  next  Order — the  Insessores 
— which  commences  with  the  (k^nutfyidm,  will  afford  ample 
evidence  of  this  being  always  the  case,  for  in  no  other  country 
is  there  a  greater  proportion  of  insectivorous  birds,  and  cer- 
tainly none  in  which  nocturnal  species,  such  as  the  Fodarp, 
are  more  numerous. 
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Order  INSESSORES, 

If  the  Raptores  iiihubiting  Australia  are  few  in  number,  such 
is  not  the  case  with  those  next  in  succession — the  Insessores ; 
for  the  birds  of  this  Order  are  not  only  numerous  in  species, 
but  comprise  many  forms  peculiar  to  that  country.  These 
will  all  be  ranked,  in  the  following  pages,  as  near  to  each 
other  as  an  arrangement  of  the  birds  of  one  portion  of  the 
globe  will  admit.  I  commence  with  the  CapriinidgidcR,  to 
which  succeed  the  CypselidiB  or  Swifts,  the  IlirundinidiB  or 
Swallows,  the  Meropida  or  Bee-eaters,  the  Halcj/OBtda  or 
Kingfishers,  the  members  of  that  singular  genus  Artamua  or 
Wood  Swallows,  the  Pardahti,  the  GymnarAinds,  QroMcaU, 
FachyeephaUBy  Colluricinclm,  Rhipidurcc,  Gerygones,  PefroiccB, 
MenurcB,  PsopJiodes,  Maluri,  Acanthizcdy  Cinclorhampht» 
EstreldiB,  Cinclosoma,  Fiilinorhyncki,  Serictdus,  Orioli,  Corco- 
rax,  PomaiorMni,  SinUkidea,  the  great  family  of  Mdipkagidm 
or  Honey-eaters,  the  OucuUt  ClimaeiereB,  PHhrea,  and  8UieUm ; 
followed  by  the  cream  of  the  Australian  avifauna,  the  Psittacidm 
or  Parrots, — the  whole  comprising  many  genera  w  hich  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  particularize  here,  but  which  will  be  com- 
mented upon  as  they  may  require  in  due  succession. 

Family  GAPSDEULaiDJE. 

The  members  of  this  group  of  birds  inhabit  nearly  ever}' 
portion  of  the  known  world ;  but  none  occur  in  New  Zealand 
nor,  I  bdiere,  in  the  Polynesian  Islands. 

Genus  iEGOTHELES,  Vtgori  andHorsfieU. 

Two  species  of  this  singular  form  inhabit  AustraUa ;  one 
its  southern,  the  other  its  northern  portions.  They  are 
both  very  Owi-like  in  their  habits,  actions,  and  dispositions; 
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iwnMning  by  day  within  the  hoDow  branches  of  trees,  in 
whkli  ritnations,  without  any  nest,  their  four  or  five  lonnd 

white  eggs  are  deposited.    The  sexes  are  alike  in  colouring. 

8&  ^GOTH£LES  NOV^HOLLANDL^,  amdHanf. 

Owlet  Nightjar. 

Crested  Goat-meker,  PhiU.  Bot.  Bay,  pi.  in  p.  270. 
(kqprimidgut  Naom-Hollandia,  Lath.  Ind.  Ora.,  vol.  ii.  p.  588* 

 cristahii,  Shaw  in  White's  Voy.,  pi.  in  p.  241. 

New-Holland  Goat-tucker,  Lath.  Gen.  8yn.  Supp.,  voL  Ii.  p.  261. 
JBrkibd  Qoat-meker,  Lath.  Oen.  Hist.,  toI.  m  p.  842. 
Caprnmilgm  vUtahm,  Ih.  Ind.  Onu  8app.,  p.  hiiL 
BmM  Ooai-$ti€kir,  lb.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  i6L  ii.  p.  262,  pi.  186. 
J^pwlMa  NoMt-ffcUandim,  Vig.  and  Horaf.  in  Linn.  Tnuia.,  vol.  zv. 
p.  197. 

—  handaha,  Jard.  and  Selhy,  HL  Om.,  vol.  iiL  pi.  149. 

Aygtraiis,  Swains.  Class,  of  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  888. 

 crktahu,  G.  R.  Gray,  List  of  Oeu.  of  Birds,  p.  7. 

Idttle  More-pork,  Colonists  of  Tasmania.  Teringing,  Aborigines  of  the 

eoast  of  New  South  Wales. 


^gotheles  Noysd-Hollandi»^  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  ii 
pLl. 

This  Teiy  interesting  little  Nightjar  .possesses  a  great  range 
of  habitat,  bemg  fonnd  in  every  part  of  Tasmania,  and 

throughout  the  southern  portion  of  Australia,  from  Swan  River 
on  the  western  coast  to  Queensland  on  the  eastern ;  time,  and 
the  continued  exploration  of  that  vast  country,  can  alone  de- 
termine how  Deut  it  may  be  found  to  the  northward :  it  is  a 
stationary  species,  inhabiting  alike  the  densest  brashes  near 
the  coast,  and  the  more  thinly-wooded  districts  of  the  interior. 

While  rambling  in  the  Australian  forests  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  more  than  an  ordinary  number  of  speci- 
mens of  this  cuhoug  bird.  I  also  procured  its  eggs,  and  con- 
siderable information  respecting  its  habits  and  actions,  which 
differ  most  remarkably  from  those  of  the  other  members  of 
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the  family,  aiid,  on  the  other  hand,  assimilate  so  closely  to 
those  of  the  smaller  Owls,  that  the  English  name  of  Owlet 
Nightjar  has  been  assigned  to  it. 

During  the  day  the  bird  resorts  to  the  hollow  branches  or 
spouts  as  they  are  called,  and  the  boles  of  the  gum-trees,  sally- 
ing forth  as  night  approaches  in  quest  of  insects,  particularly 
small  Coleoptera,  Its  flight  is  straight,  and  not  characterized 
by  the  sudden  turns  and  descents  of  the  Caprimu!^.  On 
driying  it  from  its  haunts  I  have  sometimes  observed  it  to  fly 
direct  to  a  similar  hole  in  another  tree,  but  more  frequently 
to  alight  on  a  neighbouring  branch,  jx  rching  across  and  never 
parallel  to  it.  When  assailed  in  its  retreat  it  emits  a  loud 
hissing  noise,  and  has  the  same  stooping  motion  of  the  head 
observable  in  the  Owls ;  it  also  resembles  that  tribe  of  birds 
in  its  erect  carriage,  the  manner  in  which  it  sets  out  the 
feathers  round  the  ears  and  neck,  and  in  the  power  it 
possesses  of  turning  the  head  in  every  direction,  even  over 
the  back,  a  habit  it  is  constantly  practising.  A  pair  I  had 
for  some  time  in  captivity  frequentiy  leapt  towards  the  top  of 
the  cage,  and  had  a  singular  mode  of  running  or  shufflmg 
backwards  to  one  corner  of  it. 

While  traversing  the  woods,  the  usual  mode  of  ascertaining 
its  presence  is  by  tapping  with  a  stone  or  a  tomahawk  at  the 
base  of  the  hollow  trees,  when  the  little  inmate  will  almost 
invariably  ascend  to  the  outlet  and  peep  over  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  disturbance.  If  the  tree  be  lofty  or  its  hole  inac- 
cessible, it  will  frequently  retire  again  to  its  hiding-place,  and 
there  remain  until  the  annoyance  be  repeated,  when  it  flies 
off  to  a  place  of  greater  security.  In  these  holes,  without 
forming  any  nest,  it  deposits  its  eggs,  which  are  four  or  five 
in  number,  perfectly  white,  nearly  round,  and  about  one  inch 
and  a  Ime  in  length  and  eleven  lines  in  breadth.  At  least 
two  broods  are  reared  by  each  pair  of  birds  during  the  year. 
I  have  known  the  young  to  be  taken  in  Tasmania  in  October, 
and  in  New  South  Wales  I  have  procured  ogg^  in  January. 
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Specimens  from  Taflmaiiia»  Swan  River,  Sonth  Australia, 
and  New  South  Wales  present  considerable  diffisrenoe  in  the 
colour  and  markings  of  the  plumage,  but  none,  so  far  as  I 
have  yet  seen,  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  their  separa- 
tion into  distinct  species :  in  some  the  nuchal  l)and  and  the 
drcular  mark  on  the  head  are  veiy  conspicuous,  while  in  others 
scarcely  a  trace  of  these  markings  is  observable ;  these  varia- 
tions do  not  appear  to  occur  in  certain  localities  only,  but  are 
generally  found  in  all. 

Little  or  no  difference  is  apparent  in  the  size  or  plumage 
of  the  sexes.   In  all  the  irides  are  bkckish  brown. 

8p.  89.  iEGOTHELES  LEUCOGASTfiR,  Gmdd, 
Whitk-bellibd  Owlbt-Niohtjas. 

J^fOtheles  leucogaster,  Gould  iu  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  part  xii.  p,  106. 

.figotiidAi  kooogaster,  Goiild,  Birds  of  Aw 

This  is  altogether  a  larger  and  more  powerful  bird  than 
the  ^'Egotheles  Novm-HoUanditB  \  besides  which,  the  white 
ec^uring  of  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  will  at  all  times  serve 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  species. 

Gilbert  states  that  it  is  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  settle- 
ment at  Port  Essington,  "where  it  is  frequently  seen  flying  about 
at  twilight,  and  occasionally  during  the  day.  On  the  approach 
of  an  intruder  it  flies  veiy  heavily  from  tree  to  tree,  and  on 
alighting  invariably  turns  round  .on  the  branch  to  watch  his 
approach,  moving  the  head  all  the  time  after  the  manner  of 
the  Hawk  tribe." 

Tlie  White-bellied  Owlet-Nightjar  feeds  on  insects  ;  and  as 
tlie  bird  is  strictly  a  nocturne,  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
procured  at  night. 

The  seKes  when  fully  adult  will  not,  I  expect,  be  found  to 
differ  in  plumage ;  but  whether  the  red  or  the  grey  viurieties 
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are  the  most  mature  birds,  or  if  the  difference  in  colour  be 
sexual,  I  have  not  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  ascertaining. 
Head  black ;  the  crown,  a  lunar-shaped  mark  at  the  back 

of  the  head,  and  a  collar  sunuuiiding  the  back  of  the  neck 
freckled  with  grey ;  back  freckled  black  and  white ;  wings 
brown,  crossed  by  numerous  bands  of  lighter  brown  freckled 
with  dark  brown ;  primaries  margined  externally  with  bu£^ 
interrupted  with  blotchings  of  dark  brown ;  tail  dark  brown, 
crossed  by  numerous  broad  irregular  bands  of  reddish  buff 
freckled  w^ith  dark  brown ;  ear- coverts  straw-white ;  chin, 
abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts  wliite ;  breast  and  sides  of 
the  neck  white,  crossed  by  numerous  freckled  bars  of  black ; 
irides  dark  brown ;  upper  mandible  dark  olive-brown,  lower 
mandible  white  with  a  black  tip ;  legs  very  pale  yellow ;  daws 
black. 

Total  length,  9^  inches  i  bill,  1;  wing,  5|;  tail,  5;  tarsi,  1. 

Genus  PODARGUS,  Cuvier. 

With  no  one  group  of  the  Australian  birds  have  I  had  so 
much  difficulty  in  discriminating  the  species  as  with  those  of 
the  genus  Podurgm.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  determine 
with  certainty  those  described  by  Latham;  could  this  have 
been  done  satisfiictorily,  it  would  have  greatly  (affilitated  their 
investigation. 

The  species  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
genus  JEgothcles,  and  unlike  them  are  not  so  exclusively  con- 
fined to  Australia ;  for  although  that  country  constitutes  their 
head-quarters,  some  are  found  in  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  where  they  unite  with  the  BiOrackoaUMm. 

Six  species  of  this  form  were  described  in  the  folio  edition ; 
during  the  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  com- 
pletion, two  others  have  been  discovered ;  and  thus  we  now 
know  that  AnstraUa  is  inhabited  by  eight  speoies  of  these 
large  nocturnal  birds  to  keep  in  <^eck  the  great  fomilies  of 
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upon  which  they  mainly  subsist :  but 
they  do  not  reftise  other  insects,  and  even  berries  have  been 
found  in  their  stomachs.  They  arc  an  inanimate  and  sluggish 
group  of  birds,  and  depend  for  their  supplies  less  upon  their 
power  of  flight  than  upon  the  habit  they  are  said  to  have 
of  trayersiDg  the  branches  of  the  varioos  trees  upon  which 
their  fayonrite  insects  reside ;  at  intervals  during  the  night 
they  sit  about  in  open  places,  on  rails,  stumps  of  trees,  on 
the  roofs  of  houses. 

In  their  nidification  the  Podargi  differ  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner  fitom  all  the  other  Ca^mid^fid^^  inasmuch  as  while 
the  eggs  of  the  JBgoihdm  are  deposited  hi  the  holes  of  trees, 
and  those  of  the  members  of  the  other  genera  of  this  family 
on  the  ground,  these  birds  construct  a  flat  nest  of  small  sticks 
on  the  honzontai  branches  of  trees  for  the  reception  of  theirs, 
which  are  moreover  of  the  purest  white. 

Although  I  have  no  satisfiBctoiy  evidence  that  the  Fodairgi 
resort  to  a  kind  of  hybernation  for  short  periods  during  some 
portions  of  the  year,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  I  have 
been  assured  that  they  do  occasionally  retire  to  and  remain 
secluded  in  the  hollow  parts  of  the  trees ;  and  if  such  should 
prove  to  be  the  case,  it  may  account  for  the  extreme  obesity 
of  many  of  the  individnals  I  procured,  which  was  often  so 
great  as  to  prevent  me  from  preserving  their  skins.  I  trust 
that  these  remarks  will  cause  the  subject  to  be  investigated 
by  those  who  are  favourably  situated  for  so  doing ;  for  my 
own  part,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  bird  should  not  pass  a  portion 
of  its  existence  in  a  state  of  hybernation ;  at  the  same  time 
the  notion  of  its  so  doing  is  very  like  a  repetition  of  the  old 
assertion  respecting  the  Swallows,  for  which  there  is  no 
foundation. 

I  would  also  ask  the  Australians  to  ascertain  if  the  difier- 
enoe  m  colour  which  occurs  in  these  birds  be  distinctive  of  their 
sex,  and  if  so,  to  which  the  respective  tints  of  red  and  grey 
pertain. 

o  2 
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Sp.40.  P0DAR6US  STRIGOmES. 

TaWNT-SHOULDRRED  FODAROU8. 

Caprkimlgtu  ttriffoides,  Lath.  Ind.  Onu  Supp.,  p.  68. 
 graeUii  f  lb.,  p.  58. 

 podarffiis?  Dumont,  Diet.  Sci.  Nat.,  torn.  xiv.  p.  504. 

Gracile  Guatsuckcr  ?  lb.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  263. 
Pudar^us?  graciiis'i  Stcph.  Cont.  of  Shaw's  Zool.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  93. 
 Aust rails  ?  lb.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  92. 

 cinereus^  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  torn,  xxvii.  p.  151, 

pi.  G.  37.  fig.  3. 
Cold-River  Gnatsuckery  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  vii.  p.  369. 
F4idaTgm  humeralis,  Vig.  and  Uorsf.  in  Linu.  TraQs.,  vol.  xv.  p.  198. 

Podargns  knmeralisy  Gould,  £irds  of  Aiutralia»  £>1.|  vol  iL  pL  3. 

The  Tawny-shouldered  Podargus  is  plentifully  dispersed 
over  New  South  Wales,  where  it  is  not  restricted  to  any  peculiar 
character  of  country,  but  inhabits  alike  the  thick  brushes  near 
the  coast,  the  hilly  districts,  and  the  thinly  wooded  plains  of 
the  interior.  I  found  it  breeding  on  the  low  swampy  islands 
studding  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter,  and  on  the  Apple-tree 
'  {Angophorci)  flats  of  Yarrundi,  near  the  Liverpool  Range. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  this  species  is  strictly  noc- 
turnal, sleeping  throughout  the  day  on  the  dead  branch  of  a 
tree,  in  an  upright  position  across,  and  never  parallel  to, 
the  branch,  and  which  it  so  nearly  resembles  as  scarcely 
to  be  distinguishable  from  it.  I  have  occasionally  seen  it 
beneath  the  thick  foliage  of  the  Casuarincc,  and  I  have  been 
informed  that  it  somctinies  shelters  itself  in  the  hollow  trunks 
of  the  Eucalifpti,  but  I  could  never  detect  one  in  such  asitua* 
tion ;  I  mostly  found  them  in  pairs,  perched  near  each  other 
on  the  branches  of  the  gums,  in  situations  not  at  all  sheltered 
from  the  beams  of  the  midday  sun.  So  lethargic  are  its 
slumbers,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arouse  it,  and  I 
have  frequently  shot  one  without  disturbing  its  mate  sitting 
close  by ;  it  may  also  be  knocked  off  with  sticks  or  stones. 
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and  sometimes  is  even  taken  with  the  hand :  when  aroused, 
it  flies  lazily  off  with  heavy  flapping  wings  to  a  neighbour- 
ing tree,  and  again  resumes  its  slumbers  until  the  approach 
of  evening,  when  it  becomes  as  animated  and  active  as  it  had 
been  previously  dull  and  stupid.  The  stomach  of  one  I  dis- 
sected induced  me  to  believe  that  it  does  not  usually  capture 
its  prey  while  on  the  wing,  or  subsist  upon  nocturnal  insects 
alone,  but  that  it  is  in  the  habit  of  creeping  among  the  branches 
in  search  of  such  as  are  in  a  state  of  repose.  The  power  it  pos- 
sesses of  shifting  the  position  of  the  outer  toe  backwards,  as 
circumstances  may  require,  is  a  very  singular  feature,  and  may 
also  tend  to  assist  them  in  their  progress  among  the  branches. 
A  bird  I  shot  at  Yarmndi,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  had  the 
stomach  filled  with  fresh-captured  mantis  and  locusts  {Fhaa- 
mida  and  Cicada:),  which  seldom  move  at  night,  and  the  latter 
of  which  are  generally  resting  against  the  upright  boles  of  the 
trees.  In  other  specimens  I  found  the  remains  of  small 
coleoptera^  intermingled  with  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  parasitic  plant,  such  as  would  be  found  in 
decayed  and  hollow  trees.  The  whole  contour  of  the  l)ird 
shows  that  it  is  not  formed  for  extensive  flight  or  for  per- 
fonmsg  those  rapid  evolutions  that  are  necessary  for  the  cap- 
ture of  its  prey  in  the  air,  the  wing  being  short  and  concave 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  true  atrial  Nightjars,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  Australian  form  to  which  I  have  given  the 
name  of  Eurostopodus. 

Of  its  mode  of  nidification  I  can  speak  with  confidence, 
having  seen  many  pairs  breeding  during  my  rambles  in  the 
woods.  It  makes  a  shghtly-constructed  flat  nest  of  sticks 
carelessly  interwoven  together,  and  placed  at  the  fork  of  a 
horizontal  branch  of  sufficient  size  to  ensure  its  safety  ;  the 
trees  most  frequently  chosen  are  the  Eucalypti,  but  I  have  oc- 
casionally seen  the  nest  on  an  Apple-tree  (Angophwa)  or  a 
Swamp -Oak  {fkma/rind^.  In  every  instance  one  of  the  birds 
was  sitting  on  the  eggs  and  the  other  perched  on  a  neighbour- 
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ing  bough,  both  invariably  asleep :  that  the  male  participates 
in  the  daty  of  incubation  I  asoertained  by  having  shot  a  bird 
on  the  nest,  which  on  dissection  proved  to  be  a  nude.  The 

eggs  are  generally  two  in  number,  of  a  beautiful  immaculate 
white,  and  of  a  long  oval  form,  one  inch  and  ten  lines  in 
length  by  one  inch  and  three  lines  in  diameter. 

Like  the  other  spedes  of  the  genus,  it  is  subject  to  consi- 
derable variation  in  its  colouring;  the  young,  which  assume 
the  adult  livery  at  an  early  age,  being  somewhat  darker  in  all 
their  markings.  In  some  a  rich  tawny  colour  predominates, 
while  others  are  more  grey. 

The  night-call  of  this  species  is  a  loud  hoarse  noise,  consist- 
ing of  two  distinct  sounds,  which  cannot  be  correctly  described. 

The  stomach  is  thick  and  muscular,  and  is  lined  with  a 
thick  hair-like  substance  like  that  of  the  Common  Cuckoo. 

All  the  upper  surface  brown,  speckled  with  greyish  white 
and  darker  brown,  the  feathers  of  the  crown  having  a  blackish- 
brown  stripe  on  the  centre  terminating  in  a  minute  spot 
of  white ;  wings  similar  to  the  upper  surface,  but  lighter  and 
with  bolder  black  and  buff  spots,  the  coverts  having  an  irre- 
gular spot  of  white  and  tawny  on  the  outer  web  near  the  tip, 
which,  as  they  lie  over  each  other,  form  indistinct  bands  across 
the  wing;  primaries  brownish  black,  with  light-coloured  * 
shafts,  and  with  a  series  of  whitish  spots  on  the  outer  webs, 
between  which  they  are  margined  wH;h  tawny ;  their  inner 
webs  irregularly  barred  with  the  same ;  tail  tawny  brown, 
sprinkled  with  hghter  brown,  and  crossed  with  a  series  of 
irregular  bands  of  blackish  brown,  sprinkled  with  dusky 
white,  each  feather  having  a  spot  of  brownish  black  near 
the  extremity,  and  tipped  with  white;  fiioe  and  all  the 
under  surface  greyish  white,  crossed  by  numerous  narrow 
and  irregular  bars  of  tawny,  and  with  a  stripe  of  brown 
down  the  centre  of  each  feather,  the  latter  colour  being 
most  conspicuous  and  forming  a  kind  of  semilunar  mark 
down  each  side  of  the  chest ;  bill  light  brown,  tinged  with 
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purple ;  inride  of  tbe  mouth  pale  yellow ;  tongae  long,  trans- 

pareut,  and  of  the  same  colour  with  the  inside  of  the  mouth ; 
iiides  browuish  oiaoge ;  feet  light  brownish  olive. 

Sp.  41.  P0DAB6US  GUVIERI,  Ftp.  4mdHor^. 

CuyiSB.'s  PODA&GUS. 

PodatjfUi  Cmieri,  Vig.  and  Honf.  in  Linn.  Trans.^  voL  xv.  p.  200. 
More-pork  of  the  residents  in  Tumania. 

Podargas  Chi?ieriy  Chnild,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  ii  pL  4, 

This  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  Fodargw 
JUtmeralis  by  the  bill  being  much  less  robust  and  of  a  more 

adpressed  form,  while  the  culraen  is  sharp  and  elevated ;  the 
bird  itself  is  also  of  a  smaller  size  and  altogether  more  slender 
than  its  near  aUy.  Tasmania,  if  not  its  exclusive  habitat,  is 
certainly  its  great  stronghold,  it  being  there  very  numerous, 
as  evidenced  by  the  frequency  with  which  I  encountered  it 
during  my  rambles  over  the  country.  I  observed  it  both 
among  the  thick  branches  of  the  CasuarincB  and  on  the  dead 
limbs  of  the  Eucalypti  \  it  appeared  however  to  evince  a 
greater  partiality  for  the  latter,  which  it  closely  resembles  in 
colour,  and,  from  the  position  in  which  it  rests,  looks  so  like  a 
part  of  the  branch  itself  as  frequently  to  elude  detection ;  it 
is  generally  seen  in  pairs  sitting  near  each  other,  and  fre- 
quently on  the  same  branch.  Like  the  other  members  of  the 
genus,  this  bird  is  strictly  nocturnal,  and  feeds  almost  exclu- 
sively on  insects,  of  which  coleoptera  form  a  great  part.  It 
is  frequently  captured  and  kept  in  captivity  in  Tasmania, 
where  it  excites  attention  more  from  the  sluggishness  of  its 
nature  and  the  singular  position  it  assumes  than  from  any 
other  cause.  It  will  pass  the  entire  day  in  sleep  on  the  back 
of  a  chair  or  any  other  piece  of  furniture  on  which  it  can 
perch.  Like  the  owl,  it  is  considered  by  superstitious  people 
aUrd  of  ill  omen,  principally  from  the  extraordinary  sound  of 
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its  hoarse^  unearthly  cry,  which  resembles  the  words  more-' 
pari;  it  approaches  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  houses,  and 
frequently  emits  this  sound  while  perched  in  their  verandahs. 

The  Fodargus  Cuvieri  builds  a  neatly  formed  flat  nest,  about 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  fork  of  an  horizontal  branch ; 
the  exterior  formed  of  small  sticks,  and  the  interior  of  the 
fibrous  portions  of  various  plants ;  the  eggs  are  white,  and 
nearly  of  a  true  oval  in  form,  being  one  inch  and  nine  lines 
long  by  one  inch  and  three  lines  broad. 

Considerable  variation  occurs  in  the  colouring  of  individuals, 
the  prevailing  tint  being  a  dull  ashy  grey,  while  others  arc  of 
a  rich  chestnut  hue ;  but  whether  this  be  indicative  of  imma- 
turity, or  characteristic  of  the  fully  adult  plumage  of  the  two 
sexes,  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself. 

Lores  brown,  each  feather  tipped  with  mealy  white,  forming 
a  Une  before  and  above  the  eye ;  feathers  of  the  forehead 
mealy  white,  blending  into  the  dull  ashy  grey  of  the  head  and 
back,  all  the  feathers  of  which  have  a  stripe  of  blackish  brown 
down  the  centre,  terminating  in  a  smaU  spot  of  white,  and 
are  moreover  minutely  freckled  with  greyish  white  and  dark 
brown ;  wing-coverts  chestnut,  each  tipped  with  an  oval  spot 
of  white  bounded  posteriorly  with  black,  forming  a  line  across 
the  wing ;  remainder  of  the  wing  brown,  mottled  with  greyish 
white,  arranged,  particularly  on  the  primaries,  in  the  form  of 
irregidar  bars ;  scapularies  washed  with  buff  and  with  a  broad 
stripe  of  blackish  brown  down  the  centre ;  under  surface 
brownish  grey,  minutely  freckled  with  white,  and  with  a  nar- 
row line  of  blackish  brown  down  the  centre;  sides  of  the 
neck  washed  with  chestnut ;  tail  grey,  minutely  freckled  with 
greyish  white  and  bhick,  assuming  the  form  of  broad  irregular 
bands,  each  feather  virith  a  small  spot  of  white  at  the  tip ; 
irides  varying  from  yellow  to  reddish  yellow  and  hazel;  feet 
olive-brown. 

Other  examples  have  the  general  tint  rich  chestnut-brown, 
with  all  the  markings  larger  and  more  decided. 
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8p.  43.       FODAROUS  MEGAGEPHALUS. 

Caprimuhjus  inegacephalus,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Supp.,  p.  Iviii. 
Great- headed  Goatsucker,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  265. 
Wedge-tailed  Goatsucker,  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  vii.  p.  368? 
Podaryus  Stanhyanus,  Lath.  MSS.^  Yig.  &  Uorsf.  iu  JiioQ.  Trani., 
YoL  XV.  p.  197  ? 

Podargns  megucephalos,  Qcoxddf  Birds  of  Australia^  foil,  vol,  i. 
Introd.,  p.  zxviiL 

I  believe  I  liave  good  grounds  for  regarding  the  FodarguB 
megacephakm  as  distinct  from  P.  kmnendU.   For  many  years 

two  birds  of  this  form  have  lived  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  one  of  which  is  doubtless  the  P.  hunieralis ; 
the  other,  which  is  much  larger  and  possesses  greatly  developed 
mandibles,  is  to  all  appearance  distinct^  and  is  so  consideied 
by  the  keeper  who  has  charge  of  these  Nocturnes — an  opinion 
in  which  the  learned  Secretary  also,  I  believe,  coincides 
but  I  must  admit  that  the  question  is  an  open  one,  and  one 
to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  those  persons  resident 
in  Aostralia  who  pay  attention  to  ornithology,  that  they  may 
aid  OS  in  its  solution. 

The  habitat  of  this  species  is  the  brushes  of  the  eastern 
coast,  whence  I  have  received  specimens. 

Sp.  43.    PODARGUS  BBACHYFl'ERUS,  Gould. 

Short-wtnged  Fodargvs. 
Podargut  brachtfptenu,  Gould  in  Froc.  of  ZooL  Soc.,  part  viii.  p.  168. 

Pbdargns  bradhypt6m%  Gould,  Birds  of  AustraJia,  fid.,  Introd, 
p.zzv]iL 

In  its  general  appearance  this  bird  closely  resembles  the 

P.  humercdis,  but  is  even  smaller  in  size  than  P.  Cuvieri ;  at  the 
same  time  the  bill  is  larger  than  that  of  the  former  species, 
and  projects  much  further  from  the  face  than  in  any  other  of 
its  congeners;  it  also  differs  in  the  shortness  of  its  wings^ 
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.which  cixcumstance  suggested  the  specifio  appellatiou  I  have 
assigned  to  it. 
It  is  a  native  of  Western  Australia* 

Sp.  44.    P0DAR6US  PHALi£NOiDES,  GoM. 

MOTH-FLUMAGSD  FoDiJtGUS. 

Podargtu  PkekmoSdei,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  Zoo!.  8oe.,  part  vii.  p.  142. 
-one  7  and  In-ner-jinr-ert,  Aborigines  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Port 
Essington. 

Fbdargns  phalMundeSyCkrald,  Krds  of  Aii8lanlia,fi>L,  voL  ii  pL  & 

The  present  bird,  which  is  from  Fort  Essington,  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  every  other  Australian  species  of 
Poduargw  by  its  small  size,  by  the  beautifrd,  delicate,  and 
moth-like  painting  of  its  phimage,  and  by  the  colouring  of 
the  thighs,  which  arc  liglit  brown  instead  of  black;  its  tail 
also  is  rather  more  lengthened  than  that  of  the  common  spe- 
cies, P.  Aumerails  and  F,  Cuoieri.  Like  the  other  members 
of  the  genus,  it  exhibits  considerable  variation  in  size  and 
colouring;  in  some  a  rusty-red  tint  pervades  the  whole 
plumage,  while  in  others  no  trace  of  this  hue  occurs.  The 
difference  in  the  colouring  of  the  Fodargi  may  be  sexual,  as 
we  find  to  be  the  case  in  many  of  the  Owls. 

I  have  several  specimens  of  the  Moth-plumaged  Podaigus 
from  the  norih-west  coast  of  Australia,  and  Gilbert  states 
that  it  is  abundant  in  every  part  of  the  Goburg  Peninsula. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  it  is  strictly  nocturnal ;  its 
whole  economy  in  fact,  as  far  as  known,  so  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Podarpu  hmeraiis  that  one  description  would 
serve  for  both. 

Forehead,  sides  of  the  face,  and  all  the  under  surface 

brownish  grey,  minutely  freckled  with  black ;  the  feathers  of 
the  under  surface  with  a  stripe  of  blackish  brown  down  the 
centre,  these  sthpes  being  broadest  and  most  conspicuous  on 
the  sides  of  the  diest ;  all  the  upper  surface  brown,  minutely 
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freckled  with  grey,  each  feather  with  a  broad  Btape  of  black 
down  the  centre;  shoulders  dark  brown;  coverts  freckled 
with  greyish  white  and  with  a  spot  of  white,  the  centre  of 
which  is  fawn-colonr  at  the  tip;  primaries  dark  brown, 
crossed  on  their  outer  webs  with  an  irregular  bar  of  white, 
the  interspaces  on  the  outer  primaries  rufous ;  inner  webs  of 
the  primaries  crossed  by  irregular  bands  of  freckled  brown 
and  &wn-co]our;  tail  brown,  crossed  by  numerous  broad 
bands  of  freckled  grey,  bonded  on  either  side  by  irregular 
blotchings  of  black;  irides  orange  or  reddish  hazel;  bill 
horn-colour. 

In  the  other  state,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  whole  of 
the  surfeoe  is  of  a  dark  mst-red,  freckled  on  the 

forehead,  wing-coverts,  and  scapularies  with  white ;  the  bands 

on  the  tail  less  apparent ;  a  rufous  tint  pervades  the  grey  of 
the  under  surface,  and  the  striae  are  much  narrower  than  in 
the  specimen  above  described. 

Sp.  45.  PODABOUS  PAPUENSIS,  Quoy  et  Gaim. 

Papuan  Pobabgvs. 

Podargus papuensis,  Quoy  et  Gaim.  Voy.  de  rAstrol.,  Ois.  1. 13. 

Podargos  papoensisy  Gould^  Birds  of  Australia^  Supfplement,  pL 

Of  this  fine  bird  several  specimens  were  procured  during 
the  voyage  of  Her  Majesty's  Ship  Rattlesnake,  under  the 
oommand  of  Captain  Owen  Stanley,  with  Mr.  Macgillivray 
as  Naloralist,  whose  names  will  ever  hold  a  prominent  place 
in  the  annals  of  Australian  aoology.  All  the  specimens  were 
obtained  at  Cape  York,  the  contiguity  of  which  to  New  Guinea 
induced  me  to  beUeve  the  bird  to  be  identical  with  the  one 
described  and  figured  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  in  the 
Voyage  of  the  Aatrolabe  under  the  name  of  Fodar^  Pa* 
puenm ;  and  this  belief  proved  to  be  correct  on  a  comparison 
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of  Australian  examples  with  the  New  Guinea  birds  in  the 
Museums  of  Pahs  and  Ley  den. 

The  P.  Fapuensia  is  the  largest  species  of  the  genus  yet 
discovered;  the  beauty  of  its  msjrkings  and  the  extreme 
length  of  its  cuneate  tail  render  it  also  one  of  the  most  • 
graceful.  The  only  specimen  that  came  into  my  possession 
from  Mr.  Macgillivray,  for  the  purpose  of  figuring,  before 
being  deposited  in  the  National  Collection,  was  a  male.  This 
is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  beautifully  marbled  on  the  under 
surface  with  large  blotches  of  white.  I  have  another  spe- 
cimen from  Cape  York,  which  is  said  to  be  the  female ;  and 
such,  judging  from  its  redder  colouring  and  smaller  size,  I 
believe  to  be  the  case,  for  a  similar  difierence  exists  between 
the  sfflces  of  P.  marmoraius. 

The  male  has  the  whole  of  the  upper  surfiuse  mottled  with 
greyish  white,  brown,  and  black,  presenting  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  larger  kinds  of  moths,  the  lighter 
tints  prevailing  in  some  parts  and  the  darker  in  others ;  on 
the  primaries  the  marks  assume  the  form  of  bars,  and  are  of 
a  redder  hue ;  tips  of  the  coverts  white,  forming  irregular 
bars  across  the  wing;  tafl  veiy  similar,  but  here  also  the 
markings  assume  the  form  of  alternate  darker  and  lighter 
bands  with  a  rufous  tint  on  the  edges  of  the  feathers ;  the 
under  surface  is  much  lighter  than  the  upper ;  the  greyish 
white  assumes  a  larger  and  more  blotch-like  form,  and  the 
darker  marks  that  of  an  irregular  gorget  across  the  breast ; 
bill  and  feet  olive. 

The  female  is  altogether  of  a  more  sandy  hue ;  the  dark 
marks  proceed  down  the  centre  of  the  feathers,  and  terminate 
in  a  round  spot  of  buff ;  the  wing-coverts  are  tipped  with 
white,  and  the  lighter  blotches  on  the  wing  are  vezy  con- 
spicuous ;  the  under  sur&oe,  Hke  the  upper,  is  also  of  a 
redder  hue  than  in  the  male,  and  the  markings  are  <^  a 
smaller  and  more  freckled  character. 
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Sp.  46.     PODARGUS  PLUMIFERUS,  G^mUt. 

Fluhbd  Podaboub. 
Pad!»yi»  plumiferus,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  Soe.^  part  xiu.  p.  104. 

Podaxgos  pkuniSanu,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia^  foL,  voL  ii  pL  6. 

The  only  infonnatioo  I  baye  to  oommmiicate  respecting 

this  beautiful  Podargus  is,  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  brushes 
of  the  Clarence  and  neighbouring  rivers  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  that  several  examples  have  come  under  my  notice,  of 
which  one  is  deposited  in  the  Museum  at  Dublin,  another  in 
the  Museum  at  Manchester,  and  a  third  was  sent  to  me  by 
the  late  Mr.  Strange  of  Sydney.  The  Podar^  plimiferus  is 
readily  distinguished  from  all  the  other  Austrahan  members  of 
the  genus  by  the  more  lengthened  form  of  tail,  and  by  the 
remarkable  and  conspicuous  tufts  of  feathers  which  spring 
from  immediately  above  the  nostrils :  considerable  variation 
is  found  to  exist  in  the  colouring  of  the  various  specimens, 
some  being  much  redder  than  the  others,  and  having  the 
markings  on  the  under  surface  much  less  distinct  and  of  a 
more  chestnut  tint. 

Tuft  of  feathers  covering  the  nostrils  alternately  banded 
with  blackish  brown  and  white ;  all  the  upper  surface  mottled 
brown,  black,  and  brownish  white,  the  latter  predominating 
over  each  eye,  where  it  forms  a  conspicuous  patch ;  the 
markings  are  of  a  larger  but  similar  kind  on  the  wings,  and 
on  the  primaries  and  secondaries  assume  the  form  of  bars ; 
tail  similar,  but  paler,  and  with  the  barred  form  of  the 
markings  still  more  distinct ;  centre  of  the  throat  and  chest 
brownish  white,  minutely  freckled  with  brown ;  sides  of  the 
neck  and  breast  and  all  the  under  surface  similar,  but  with  a 
dark  line  of  brown  down  the  centre,  and  two  large  nearly 
square-shaped  spots  of  brownish  white  near  the  tip  of  each 
fnther;  bill  and  feet  bom-colour. 
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Sp.  47.    PODARGUS  MARMORATUS,  Gould. 

Mabblbd  Podabgus. 

Fodargus  marmaratus,  Gould  in  App.  to  MacgilUvray's  Voy.  of  Eattle- 
snake,  voL  ii.  p.  356. 

Podargns  mamiantiu,  Gould,  Birds  of  Anrtralia^  Sv^pknuiit, 

On  carefully  comparing  examples  of  this  species  with  the 
original  example  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard's  Fodargus  oceU 
latus  in  the  Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Flantes,  I  found  them 
to  differ  so  greatly  that  I  could  oome  to  no  other  condusion 
than  they  were  distinct.  The  P.  oceUatuB  is  a  smaller  bird, 
has  a  redder  tail,  and  very  coDspicuous  large  round  white 
spots  on  the  wing,  arranged  in  the  form  of  three  distinct 
semicircular  bars — characters  which  do  not  exist  in  the  Aus- 
tralian bird ;  I  had,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  give  the 
latter  a  distinctive  i^pellation. 

The  present  species  is  particularly  elegant  in  form,  and  is, 
in  fact,  a  miniature  representative  of  the  P.  Pajjucnsis,  and, 
like  that  bird,  has  a  lengthened  cuneate  tail — ^a  feature  which 
adds  much  to  its  gracefulness. 

Much  difference  exists  in  the  colouring  of  the  sexes,  the 
female  being  of  a  deep  rusty  hue,  while  the  male  is  beautiiully 
marbled  with  pearl-white,  interspersed  with  freckles  of  brown 
and  black,  particularly  on  the  under  surface. 

Both  the  specimens  from  which  my  descriptions  were  taken 
were  shot  by  Mr.  Macgillivray  on  the  Cape  York  Peninsula, 
one  on  the  14th,  the  other  on  the  10th  of  November  1840. 
These  examples  now  grace  the  National  Collection,  where 
they  will  be  available  for  comparison  should  any  nearly  allied 
species  be  discovered. 

The  male  has  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  and  wings 
minutely  mottled  with  brown,  grey,  and  buff,  the  bu£^  tint 
prevailing  over  the  eyes,  on  the  scapularies,  and  on  the  tips 
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of  the  wing-ooverts;  on  ti&e  outer  webe  of  the  primaries  the 
markings  assame  the  form  of  bars  of  mingled  hvtSfy,  hnSy 
white,  and  rufous ;  tail  light  brown,  crossed  with  numerous 
defined  bands  of  grey,  freckled  with  black,  and  with  a  rufous 
hue  on  the  lateral  feathers;  under  surface  pearly  white, 
minntely  freckled  with  brown,  and  with  a  line  of  brown  down 
the  stem ;  a  series  of  these  darker  marks,  forming  an  irre- 
gular line,  down  each  side  of  the  neck ;  bill  and  feet  brownish 
olive. 

The  markings  of  the  female  are  similar,  but  her  general 
tint  is  very  much  darker,  and  of  a  more  rufous  hue;  the 
under  surface,  too,  is  dark  brown,  with  here  and  there  large 
blotches  of  hvdfy  white;  a  series  of  nearly  quadrangular 
blotches,  bordered  with  dark  brown,  descends  down  each  side 
of  the  neck. 

Genus  EUROSTOPODUS. 

This  genus,  so  &r  as  is  yet  known,  comprises  but  two 
species,  both  of  which  are  probably  confined  to  Austrslia. 

They  differ  considerably  in  their  habits  from  the  other  Capri- 
viulgi.  Their  wing-powers  being  enormous,  they  pass  through 
the  air  with  great  rapidity,  and  while  hawking  for  insects 
during  the  twilight  of  the  early  dawn  and  evening,  they  make 
the  most  abrupt  and  sudden  turns  in  order  to  secure  their 
prey.  Idke  the  typical  Nightjars,  they  rest  on  the  ground 
during  the  day.  In  every  instance  in  which  the  site  employed 
for  incubation  by  the  Eurostopodus ^uttatua  has  been  discovered, 
a  single  egg,  deposited  on  the  bare  ground,  has  alone  been 
found. 

The  members  of  this  genus  nre  very  nearly  allied  to  the 

Lyncomi,  a  genus  of  Nightjars  inhabiting  the  Indian  Islands, 
of  which  X.  cerviniceps  and  X.  macrotis  are  typical  examples. 
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Sp.  48.     £UROSTOPODUS  ALBOGULABIS. 

Whitb-trboateo  Nightjar. 

Ckqtrimulgut  aibogtdarit,  Vig.  and  Honf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  194^ 
note. 

 myitacaUi,  Temm.  PU  Col.  410. 

Eiirostopodiifl  albogii]an%  Ckmld,  Bixdi  of  Australia,  fid.,  voL  iL 
pL7. 

During  my  visit  to  Australia  I  had  frequent  opportcmittes 
of  observing  this  species.  How  far  it  may  range  over  the 
Australian  continent  is  not  known :  the  south-eastern  arc  the 
onlj  portions  in  which  it  has  jet  been  discovered.  I  have 
seen  spedmeiis  in  ooUections  formed  al  Moreton  fiay,  and  I 
have  killed  three  or  four  indiridnals  of  an  evening  on  the 
cleared  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Upper  Hunter, 
which  shows  that  it  is  far  from  being  a  scarce  bird  in  that 
part  of  New  South  Wales.  In  all  probability  it  is  only  a 
summer  visitant  in  the  colony,  for  it  was  at  this  season  only 
that  I  observed  it.  In  the  daytime  it  sleeps  on  the  ground 
on  some  dry  knoll  or  open  part  of  the  forest,  and  as  twilight 
approaches  sallies  forth  to  the  open  glades  and  small  plains  or 
cleared  lands  in  search  of  insects ;  its  flight,  which  is  much 
more  powerful  than  that  of  any  other  species  of  the  family  I 
have  seen,  enablmg  it  to  pass  through  the  air  with  great 
rapidity,  and  to  mount  up  and  dart  down  almost  at  right 
angles  whenever  an  insect  comes  within  the  range  of  its  eye, 
which  is  so  large  and  full  that  its  powers  of  vision  must  be 
very  great.  Most  of  those  I  shot  were  gorged  with  insects, 
principally  coleoptera  and  locusts,  some  of  which  were  enture, 
and  so  large  as  to  excite  surprise  how  they  could  be  swallowed ; 
in  several  instances  they  were  so  perfect  that  I  preserved  them 
as  specimens  for  the  cabinet. 

Of  its  nidification  I  have  no  reliable  information  to  furnish ; 
but  that  it  deposits  a  single  egg  on  the  bare  ground  is  very 
probable. 
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Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  I  found  that 
aithoagh  the  sexes  are  nearly  alike  in  coloor,  the  females 
always  exceed  the  males  in  size  and  in  the  brilliance  of  the 
tints ;  the  males,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  two  white 
spots  on  the  third  and  fourth  primaries  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  female. 

This  species  has  very  large  and  lustrous  black  eyes,  which 
clearly  indicate  that  it  is  a  night-flier;  its  wmgs  are  very 
long;  its  tarsi  short,  and  partially  feathered;  and  the  stiff 

rictal  bristles  of  the  typical  Capri inulyi  arc  absent. 

All  the  upi)er  surface  very  minutely  freckled  grey  and 
brown ;  the  feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head  and  at  the 
occiput  with  a  large  patch  of  black  down  the  centre ;  behind 
the  ear-coverts  a  patch  of  dark  brown  sprinkled  with  brownish 
buff ;  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  passing  round  the  back  of 
the  neck  an  indistinct  collar  of  intermingled  bufi',  chestnut, 
and  black ;  scapularies  variegated  with  dark  brown  on  their 
outer  webs  and  margined  with  bright  fulvous ;  wing  dark 
brown,  variegated  with  fulvous  and  grey ;  secondaries  dark 
brown,  with  a  regular  series  of  bright  fulvous  spots  along 
each  web;  primaries  blackish  brown,  the  two  first  without 
any  spot,  the  remainder  spotted  like  the  secondaries,  the 
third  having  a  spot  of  white  on  its  inner  and  outer  web  about 
the  centre  of  the  feather,  the  fourth  with  a  large  white  spot 
on  its  outer  web ;  two  centre  and  outer  webs  of  the  remaining 
taO-feathers  dark  brown,  marbled  with  irregular  bars  of  grey ; 
the  inner  webs  of  the  lateral  feathers  dark  brown,  crossed 
with  irregular  bands  of  light  buff;  throat  blackish  brown, 
spotted  with  bright  buff;  on  each  side  of  the  throat  a  largo 
oval  spot  of  white;  breast  dark  brown,  spotted  above  with 
dull  buff,  and  broadly  freckled  with  dull  buff  and  grey; 
abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  bright  fulvous,  crossed  with 
bars  of  dark  brown ;  irides  dark  brown ;  feet  mealy  reddish 
brown. 

fi 
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Sp.  49.       EUROSTOPODUS  GUTTATUS. 

Spotted  Nightjar. 

Oqtnmulffus  gutUOuM,  Vig.  and  Horif.  in  Lmn.  Trans.,  toL  xv.  p.  192. 
Fkktel's  GoaUueker,  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  Tii.  p.  846. 
KttUga,  Aborigines  of  the  lowland  districts  of  Western  Australia. 
Ooaiiueker  of  the  Colonists. 


Enrostopodus  gattatua,  Gould,  Birds  of  Aostraliay  foL,  voL  iL  pL  8. 

As  the  simOitude  of  its  form  would  lead  us  to  suspect,  this 

species  closely  resembles  the  preceding,  both  in  its  habits  and 
in  the  whole  of  its  economy  ;  unlike  that  species,  however, 
whose  range  of  habitat  would  appear  to  be  very  limited,  the 
present  bird  is  universally,  but  thinly,  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  the  southern  portion  of  Australia.  I  killed  it  in 
South  Australia  and  in  New  South  Wales ;  the  collection 
formed  by  Gilbert  at  Swan  River  contained  specimens  which 
presented  no  difference  whatever,  either  in  size  or  markings, 
and  I  have  since  seen  examples  from  the  north-west  coast. 

During  my  rambles  in  New  South  Wales  I  more  than  once 
flushed  this  bird  in  open  day,  when,  after  mounting  rapidly 
in  the  air,  it  performed  a  few  zigzag  evolutions  and  pitched 
again  to  the  earth  at  a  distant  spot.  That  it  breeds  on  the 
ground  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  I  found  a  newly  hatched 
young  one  on  the  precise  spot  from  which  I  had  flushed  the 
adult ;  the  little  helpless  creature,  which  muoh  resembled  a 
small  mass  of  down  or  wool,  was  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
not  verv  dissimilar  from  the  surface  of  the  around  where  it 
had  been  hatched :  my  utmost  endeavours  to  tind  the  broken 
shell  were  entirely  unavailing;  but  I  have  since  obtained 
undoubted  eggs  of  this  species  from  two  or  three  sources. 
They  differ  both  in  form  and  colour  from  those  of  any  of  the 
typical  Caprimulyi,  and  also  from  those  of  the  Todargi  and 
^Egothcles.  They  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  In  size 
they  are  about  an  inch  and  three-eighths  in  length  by  nearly 
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an  inch  in  breadth;  in  oolonr  nearly  uniform  olive  stone- 
ocdoor,  with  here  and  there  a  roundish  purple  blotch  or  spot. 
In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  that  the  birds 

of  this  form  lay  but  one  egg,  I  may  cite  the  following  note  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  White,  of  the  Reed-Beds,  near  Adelaide ; — 
have  several  times  found  the  female  sitting  on  the 
ground  or  rock  with  only  a  single  egg  under  her ;  the  one 
sent  to  yon  was  placed  on  a  bare  piece  of  stony  ground,  and 
the  bird  was  sitting  so  close  that  she  allowed  me  tu  a{)proach 
within  a  few  feet  of  her  without  moving.  The  egg  is  dusky 
green,  spotted  with  black,  and  is  of  equal  size  at  both  ends/' 

The  sexes  are  so  nearly  alike  in  colour  and  size  that  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  except  by  dissection ;  the  young,  on 
the  contraiy,  is  clothed  in  a  more  bn%*brown  dress  until  it 
has  attained  the  size  of  the  adult. 

Forehead  and  ceutre  of  the  head  bro\vTiish  black,  each  fea- 
ther spotted  and  margined  with  bright  buff ;  over  each  eye 
the  feathers  are  pearly  white,  very  finely  pencilled  with  brown- 
ish black ;  lores  and  sides  of  the  &ce  brown,  spotted  with 
buff ;  coUar  at  the  back  of  the  head  reddish  chestnut ;  back 
grey,  freckled  with  black  ;  scapularies  light  grey  freckled  with 
brownish  black,  largely  tipped  with  bright  butf,  with  an  irre- 
gular diagonal  patch  of  black  ;  wing-coverts  grey,  spotted  and 
freckled  with  brown,  each  feather  largely  tipped  with  bright 
buff;  primaries  and  secondaries  brownish  bhick,  marked  on 
both  webs  with  buff,  the  buff  on  the  outer  webs  being  in  the 
form  of  round  spots,  on  the  inner  webs  irregular  bars  ;  on  the 
inner  web  of  the  tirst  primary  is  a  large  spot  of  pure  white, 
on  the  second  primaries  a  similar  but  larger  spot,  and  a  small 
one  on  the  outer  web ;  the  third  and  fourth  crossed  by  a  large 
irregular  patch  of  white ;  middle  tail-feathers  light  grey,  mar- 
bled and  finely  freckled  with  dark  brown ;  lateral  feathers 
light  grey,  barred  with  blackish  brown  and  bright  buff,  and 
freckled  with  dark  brown,  the  buff  on  the  outer  web  of  the 
outside  feather  forming  a  regular  row  of  spots ;  on  each  side 
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of  tlie  throat  an  oblique  line  of  white;  chest  dark  brown, 
each  feather  broadly  barred  and  spotted  with  light  bnff ;  ab- 
domen bright  bnflP,  finely  and  irregularly  barred  with  black; 

under  tail-coverts  sandy  ;  bill  black ;  irides  very  dark  brown ; 
feet  mealy  reddish  brown. 

Genus  CAPUIMULGUS, /.tnniMftf. 

Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  the  great  strongholds  of  the 
members  of  this  genus  as  at  present  restricted.  A  single 
species  only  has  yet  been  discovered  in  Australia,  where  it 
frequents  the  northern  or  intertropical  parts  of  the  country. 

Sp.  60.  CAPKIMULGUS  MACRURUS,  Morsjield, 

Larob-tailbd  Niohtjar. 

CaprimidgvM  macrurus,  Uorsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  142. 

Caprimnlgiuiiiaionnriis^GoiildyBi^ 

This,  the  only  true  Caprimuli/us  known  to  inhabit  Australia, 
is  I  believe  identical  with  tlie  C.  macrurus  of  Ilorsfield,  whose 
specimens  were  procured  in  Java,  while  those  I  possess 
were  obtained  at  Fort  Essington,  where  the  bird  is  moderately 
plentiful ;  it  is  also  found  in  Southern  India,  hence  it  has  an 
unusually  wide  range  of  habitat.  It  frequents  the  open  parts 
of  the  forest,  and  is  strictly  nocturnal ;  it  mostly  rests  on  the 
ground  on  the  shady  side  of  a  large  tree  close  to  the  routs, 
and  if  disturbed  several  times  in  succession  takes  to  the 
branch  of  one  of  the  largest  trees.  I  have  never  seen  the 
eggs  of  this  species,  but  I  possess  a  young  bird  apparently 
only  a  few  days  old,  which  Gilbert  found  lying  under  a 
shrubby  tree,  without  any  nest  or  even  a  blade  of  grass  near 
it ;  the  little  creature  was  so  similar  in  colour  to  that  of  the 
ground  upon  which  it  was  lying,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
detected,  and  he  was  only  induced  to  search  for  it  from 
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the  veiy  pecdiar  manner  in  which  the  old  bird  rose,  the  re- 
luotanoe  it  evinced  to  leave  the  spot,  and  its  hovering  over 
the  place  it  had  risen  from,  instead  of  flying  off  to  the  distance 

of  iiciu-ly  a  hundred  yards,  as  it  usually  does. 

The  male  is  distinguished  by  the  greater  extent  of  the  white 
mark  on  the  primaries  and  outer  tail-feathers ;  in  the  other 
parts  of  their  plumage  and  in  size  the  sexes  do  not  differ. 

Head  brownish  grey,  very  minutdy  freckled  with  black ; 
the  feathers  down  the  middle  of  the  head  and  occiput  with  a 
large  broad  stripe  of  black  down  the  centre  ;  lores,  space 
surrounding  the  eyes  and  ear-coverts  reddish  brown ;  on  each 
aide  of  the  neck  a  broad  stripe  of  rich  buff  barred  with  black ; 
a  narrow  line  of  white  passes  below  the  ang^  of  the  mouth ; 
chin  brown ;  across  the  throat  a  band  of  white  bounded  below 
by  black,  the  extremities  of  the  white  feathers  being  of  that 
hue ;  centre  of  the  back  dark  brown,  freckled  with  black  and 
buff ;  shoulders  blackisR  brown ;  wing-coverts  freckled  c^rey, 
buff,  and  black,  each  with  a  large  spot  of  buff  at  the  tip ; 
primaries  and  secondaries  bkckish  brown,  the  fonner  crossed 
at  their  base,  and  the  latter  throughout  their  entire  length, 
with  reddish  buff ;  the  second  and  third  primaries  crossed 
near  their  base  with  a  broad  band  of  white,  stained  with  buff 
on  the  outer  margin ;  the  first  primary  with  a  spot  of  white 
only  on  the  margin  of  the  inner  web ;  the  first  three  primaries 
freckled  at  their  tips,  and  the  remainder  for  the  entire  length 
of  their  inner  webs,  with  brownish  grey ;  scapularies  freckled 
grey  and  brown,  with  a  large  patch  of  deep  dull  black  on  their 
outer  webs,  margined  externally  with  buff;  rump  freckled 
with  dark  brown  and  gr^,  and  with  an  interrupted  line  of 
darker  brown  down  the  centre  of  each  feather;  two  centre 
tail-feathers  minutely  and  coarsely  freckled  with  very  dark 
brown ;  the  next  on  each  side  very  dark  brown,  crossed  by 
irregular  bands  of  freckled  brownish  grey  and  black  ;  the  next 
on  each  side  similar,  but  the  bands  narrower  and  less  con- 
spicuous ;  the  two  outer  ones  on  each  side  very  dark  brown  for 
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three  parts  of  the  length,  the  apical  portion  being  white, 
stained  with  freckled  buff  and  black  on  the  outer  webs ;  the 
basal  or  dark  portion  croBsed  by  narrow  indistinct  and  irre- 
gular bars  of  deep  buff ;  breast  freckled  buff,  grey,  and  brown, 
some  of  the  feathers  in  the  centre  of  the  breast  largely  tipped 
with  buff ;  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  deep  bufl,  crossed 
by  nanrow  regular  bands  of  dark  brown ;  irides  blackish 
brown ;  bill  black ;  feet  and  daws  reddish  brown. 

Specimens  of  this  species  were  brought  from  the  Ara  Islands 
by  Mr.  Wallace. 

Family  GYPSELIDiE. 

Whether  the  Swifts  and  the  Swallows  are  naturally  sepa- 
rated by  the  interposition  of  numerous  other  genera  of  birds 
is  a  point  respecting  which  it  is  not  irecessary  for  me  to  enter 

into  in  a  handbook  on  the  *  Birds  of  Australia.*  I  place  them 
next  each  other  here,  because  they  were  so  in  the  folio  edition. 

Of  the  Cypselines  two  very  distinct  forms  or  genera  are 
found  in  Australia  —  C2il«/tfra  and  C^pteluai  both  are 
migrants,  and  at  present  it  is  uncertain  whether  either  of 
them  breed  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  power  of  flight 
enjoyed  by  both  is  enormous,  and  it  is  probable  that  their 
migratory  movements  extend  from  India  and  China  to  the 
extreme  southern  limits  of  the  mainland  of  Australia ;  one  of 
them,  the  Spine-tailed  Swift,  even  crosses  Bass's  Straits  to 
Tasmania,  and  occasionally  appears  there  in  great  numbers. 
Other  Spine-tailed  Swifts  are  found  in  America ;  but  these 
differ  somewhat  in  form  ;  it  was,  however,  to  a  species  inhabit- 
ing that  country  that  the  geueric  term  C/ueiura  was  first 
apphed. 
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Genus  CHiETUllA,  Stephens. 

The  type  of  this  genus  is  an  American  bird,  the  Hirundo 
spinieauda  of  authors.   Mr.  Hodgson'  considered  the  Indian 

H.  caudacuta  to  differ  sufficiently  to  warrant  its  separation, 
and  proposed  for  it  the  generic  appellation  of  Hirundapus  \ 
but  such  a  division  does  not  appear  to  me  advisable,  and  I 
hftve  not  therefore  adopted  it.  The  Spine-tailed  Swifts  are 
inhabitants  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

Sp.  61.  CBLETURA  CAUDACUTA. 

.  SpiN£-TAiii£i>  Swift. 

Wmmio  eaudaeuia,  Ltth.  Ind.  Om.  Supp.,  p.  57. 

■  fiuea,  Steph.  CkmL  of  Shaw's  Oen.  ZooL,  voL  xiii.  p«  76. 

■  pacijica.  Lath.  Ind.  On.  Supp.,  p.  68  ?  * 
Needlt^tmled  Swallow,  Lath.  Qen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p«  807. 

Pm-tailed  Swallow,  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  vii.  p.  308. 

Chetiura  Austndis,  Steph.  Cout.  Shaw's  Gen.  Zoo!.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  7G. 

 macroptera,  Swains.  Zool.  111.,  2nd  scr.  pi.  42. 

 nudipcs,  Hodgs.  Journ.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bcng.  1836,  p.  779. 

Acanthylis  caudacuta,  G.  R.  Gray,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1843,  p.  1U4. 
 nudipes,  Gray  and  Mitch.  Gen.  of  Birds^  vol.  i.  p.  55,  Acan- 
thylis, sp.  4. 

PaUene  macroptera,  caudacuta,  ct  leuconota,  Boie,  Isis,  1844,  p.  168. 
Cypselus  leuconotut,  Deless.  Mag.  de  ZooL  1840,  Ois.  t.  20. 
iHnrndapuB  md^,  Hodgson. 


AGantJiyliB  candacata,  Genldt  BhfdB  of  Australia,  fbL,  vol.  iL  pL  10. 

This  noble  species,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Gypselines  yet 
diaoovered,  is  a  summer  visitant  of  the  eastern  portions  of 
AnstnJiay  proceeding  as  far  south  as  Tasmania;  but  its  visits 
to  this  ishmd  are  not  so  regolar  as  to  New  South  Wales. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  IVbniary  it  aj)})ears  in 
large  flocks,  which,  after  spending  a  few  days,  disappear  as 
suddenly  as  they  arrived.  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  been 
observed  in  Weatem  Australia,  neither  has  it  occurred  in  any 
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of  the  collections  formed  at  Fort  Essington,  although  it  doubt- 
less pays  thfit  colony  passing  visits  during  its  migrations.  I 
believe  it  will  be  found  that  Indian  and  AnstraHan  examjdlea 
do  not  differ.  It  is  supposed  to  bave  been  known  to  Flnllas, 
and  if  so,  it  is  the  bird  described  by  tbat  antbor  as  Hirundo 
ciris.  Von  Schrenck  found  it  in  Amoorland,  and  it  is  also  said 
to  have  once  occurred  in  England.  Mr.  Jerdon  states  that  it 
breeds  among  the  huge  wall-like  crags  of  tbe  Himalayas,  and 
under  the  snow- level. 

The  keel  or  breast-bone  of  this  species  is  more  than  ordi- 
narily deep,  and  the  pectoral  muscles  more  developed  than  in 
any  bird  of  its  weight  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Its 
whole  form  is  especially  and  beautifully  adapted  for  extended 
flights ;  hence  it  readily  passes  from  one  part  the  world  to 
another,  and,  if  so  disposed,  may  be  engaged  in  hawking  for  ^ 
flies  on  the  continent  of  Australia  at  one  houir,  and  in  the 
next  be  similarly  employed  in  Tasmania. 

So  exclusively  is  this  bird  a  tenant  of  the  air,  that  I  never, 
in  any  instance,  saw  it  perch,  and  but  rarely  sufficiently  near 
the  earth  to  admit  of  a  successfid  shot ;  it  is  only  late  in  the 
evening  and  during  lowery  weather  that  such  an  object  can 
be  accomplished.  With  the  exception  of  the  Crane,  it  is 
certainly  the  most  lofty  as  well  as  the  most  vigorous  flier  of 
the  Australian  birds.  I  have  frequently  observed  in  the 
middle  of  the  hottest  days,  while  lying  prostrate  on  the  * 
ground  with  my  eyes  directed  upwards,  the  cloudless  blue 
sky  [)eopled  at  an  immense  elevation  by  hundreds  of  these 
birds,  performing  extensive  curves  and  sweeping  flights, 
doubtless  attracted  thither  by  the  insects  that  soar  aloft 
during  serene  weather ;  on  the  contrary,  the  flocks  that  visit 
the  more  humid  climate  of  Tasmania,  necessarily  seek  their 
food  near  the  earth. 

The  sexes  offer  no  perceptible  difference  in  their  outward 
appearance ;  but  the  female,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other 
members  oi  the  family,  is  a  trifle  smaller  than  her  mate. 
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Grown  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  ear^verts  deep 
shining  gpreen,  strongly  tinged  with  brown;  a  small  space 
immediately  before  the  eye  deep  velvety  black ;  band  across 

the  forehead,  throat,  inner  webs  of  the  secondaries  nearest 
the  back,  a  patch  on  the  lower  part  of  the  flanks  and  the 
under  tail-coverts  white ;  wings  and  tail  deep  shining  green, 
with  purple  reflexions;  oentro  of  the  back  greyish  brown, 
becoming  darker  towards  the  rump;  chest  and  abdomen 
dark  clove-brown ;  bill  black ;  feet  brown. 

Genus  CYPSELUS,  IlUffer. 

Of  this  genus,  as  now  restricted,  many  species  inhabit 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Indian  Islands;  and  one  is 
found  in  Australia. 

Sp.  52.  CYPSELUS  PACIFICUS. 

Australian  Swipt. 

iRrundo pae{fica,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Suppl.,  p.  58. 

CypuhiM pacifiais,  Steph.  Cont.  of  Shaw's  Qen.  Zool.,  vol.  x.  p.  132. 

 amiraliSf  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  vii.  1839,  p.  141. 

—  viiiaiui,  Jard.  lU.  Ora.,  ser.  2,  pi.  39. 
Mieropiu  muiroRi  et  viHata,  Boie,  Ihb,  1844^  p.  166. 
Hirundo  qmt,  m.  fi,  PalL  Zoog.  fio6B.-ABiat.,  torn.  i.  p.  540. 

pypsdua  Austnliay  Ckndd*  Bbds  of  Australia^  fid.,  voL  ii  pL  IL 

As  I  had  never  seen  or  lizard  of  a  trne  Swift  in  Australia, 
I  was  no  less  surprised  than  gratified  when  I  discovered  this 
species  to  be  tolerably  numerous  on  the  Upper  Hunter,  during 
my  first  visit  to  that  district  in  1888.  Those  I  then  observed 
were  flying  high  in  the  air,  and  performing  immense  sweeps 
and  circles,  while  cni^aged  in  the  capture  of  insects.  I 
succeeded  in  killing  six  or  eight  individuals,  among  which 
were  adult  examples  of  both  sexes;  but  I  was  unable  to 
obtain  any  particulars  as  to  their  habits  and  economy.  It 
would  be  highly  interesting  to  know  whether  this  bird,  like 
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the  Swallow,  returns  annually  to  spend  the  months  of  sunniier 
in  Australia.  I  think  it  likely  that  this  may  be  the  case,  aud 
that  it  may  have  been  frequently  confounded  with  the  Acan-^ 
tfyUs  eoMdacida,  as  I  have  more  than  once  seen  the  two 
species  united  in  flocks,  hawking  together  in  the  cloudless 
skies,  like  the  Martins  and  Swallows  of  England. 

Throat  and  rump  white ;  upper  and  under  surface  of  the 
body  brown ;  the  back  tinged  with  a  bronzy  metallic  lustre ; 
each  feather  of  the  under  sur&ce  margined  with  white ;  wings 
and  tail  dark  brown ;  irides,  bill,  and  feet  bbcL 

It  is  considered  by  some  ornithologists  that  this  bird  and 
the  Swift  with  crescentic  markings  of  white  on  the  breast, 
which  inhabits  China  and  Amoorland,  are  the  same.  If  this 
supposition  be  correct,  this  species  ranges  very  widely  over 
the  surfiioe  of  the  globe. 

Family  HIBTrNDIVIDA 

I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that,  although  I  unite  the  Swifts 
and  the  Swallows,  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  difference  which 
exists  in  the  structure  of  these  two  groups ;  but,  as  I  have 

stated  in  the  '  Birds  of  Great  Britain,*  I  consider  it  desir- 
able that  they  should  follow  each  other  in  an  arrangement 
of  the  birds  of  a  single  country.  The  Swifts  being  disposed 
of  in  their  two  genera,  CAalura  and  Obelus,  I  proceed 
with  the  true  Hirundines,  three  or  four  forms  of  which,  with 
many  others  not  Australian,  compose  the  extensive  family  of 
the  JiirundinUi(B.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  say  a  few 
words  on  the  almost  general  distribution  of  these  aerial  birds 
over  the  face  of  the  globe.  In  America*  Africa,  China,  India,  the 
ishmds  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  Australia,  Swallows 
and  Martins  varied  forms  are  numerous,  and  species 
abound ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  neither  Swifts  nor  Swallows  are 
foimd  in  New  Zealand,  or  in  any  of  the  islands  adjacent  to 
that  country. 
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At  least  two  members  of  the  genns  Hirmuh,  or  true 
Swallows,  are  fomid  in  Australia;  of  these  one  is  very 
common  there;  the  other,  in  all  probability,  is  merely  a 
transient  visitor  to  its  northern  portions.  Independently  of 
these,  AustraUa  has  two  other  species,  one  allied  to  the  Swal- 
«  lows,  the  other  to  the  Martins,  to  each  of  which  I  have  been 
oonstrained  to  give  new  generic  names :  one  of  these  lojrs  its 
eggs  on  the  bare  wood  in  the  holes  of  trees ;  while  the  other 
constrncts  a  singular  nest  under  the  eaves  of  the  house  and 
verandahs  of  the  settlers.  This  last  bea\itifully  represents  the 
Chelidon  urhica  of  Britain,  from  which  it  mainly  differs  in 
being  destitute  of  feathers  on  the  tarsi.  There  is  no  true 
Chtjfle^  or  Sand-Martin,  in  Australia;  but  there  is  a  bird 
whose  habits  and  economy  are  very  similar,  for  it  occasionally 
drills  a  hole  in  a  bank-side  in  which  to  nidify,  like  to  our 
C,  Hpana,  This  is  the  only  species  known  of  M.  Cabanis's 
genus  Ckerammea. 

Genus  HIRUNDO,  Lmnaus. 

The  members  of  the  genus  Uirundo,  or  true  Swallows, 
inhabit  Europe,  Asia»  Africa,  North  America,  the  Indian 
Islands,  and  Australia. 

Sp.  63.  HIRUNDO  FRONTALIS,  Quoy  el  Gaimard. 

WsLCOMB  Swallow. 

Hirundo  fronialis,  Qiioy  &  Ctaioi.yoy.  de  PAatiol.,  Ois.  tub.  12,  fig.  1. 

 neoxena,  Grould  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  z.  1842,  p.  131. 

^—  {fferse)  frontaliSf  Less.  Compl.  Buff.,  torn.  viii.  p.  497. 

Cecropis  frontalis,  ]5oie,  Isis,  1844,  p.  174. 

Kun-na-meet,  Aborigines  of  the  lowland  districts  of  Western  Australia. 
BeT'tin-nin,  Aborigioes  of  New  South  Wales. 

Hinmdo  neoxena,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  ii  pL  13. 
The  arrival  of  this  burd  in  the  southern  portions  of  Australia 
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is  hailed  as  a  welcome  indication  of  the  approach  of  spring, 
and  is  associated  with  precisely  tlie  same  ideas  as  those 
popularly  eutertained  respecting  our  own  pretty  Swallow  in 
England.  The  two  species  aie  in  fact  beautiM  representatives 
of  each  other,  and  assimilate  not  only  in  their  migratory 
movements,  bnt  also  most  closely  in  their  whole  habits, 
actions,  and  cconoiuv.  It  arrives  in  Tasmania  about  the* 
middle  or  end  of  September,  and,  after  rearing  at  least  two 
broods,  departs  again  northwards  in  March ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  migratory  movement  of  the  Swallow,  and  doubtless 
that  of  all  other  birds,  is  regulated  entirely  by  the  temperature, 
and  the  more  or  less  abundant  supply  of  food  necessary  for 
its  existence ;  for  I  fonnd  that  in  New  South  A\  ales,  and 
every  country  in  Australia  within  the  same  latitude,  it  arrived 
much  earlier  and  departed  considerably  later  than  in  Tasmania ; 
and  Mr.  Caley,  who  resided  in  New  South  Wales  for  several 
years,  and  whose  valuable  notes  on  the  birds  of  that  part  of 
the  country  have  been  so  often  quoted,  states  that  "the 
earliest  period  of  the  year  that  I  noticed  the  appearance  of 
Swallows  was  on  the  12th  of  July  1803,  when  I  saw  two ;  but 
I  remarked  several  towards  the  end  of  the  same  month  in  the 
following  year  (1804).  The  latest  period  I  observed  them 
was  on  the  80th  of  May  1806,  when  a  number  of  them  were 
twittering  and  flying  high  in  the  air.  When  I  missed  thera 
at  Paramatta,  I  have  sometimes  met  with  them  among  the 
north  rocks,  a  romantic  spot  about  two  miles  to  the  northward 
of  the  former  place."  A  few  stragglers  remain  in  New  South 
Wales  during  the  winter,  but  their  numbers  cannot  for  a 
moment  bo  compared  with  those  observed  in  the  summer, 
which  have  passed  the  colder  months  in  a  warmer  climate. 
This  Swallow  having  been  found  by  the  naturalists  of  the 
*  Astrolabe '  in  the  Eastern  Islands,  and  more  recently  by 
Mr.  Wallace  in  New  Guinea,  it  is  evident  that  its  range 
extends  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  Australia. 

The  natural  breeding-places  of  this  bird  are  the  deep  clefts 
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of  rocks  and  dark  caverns,  but  since  the  colonisation  of 
Australia  it  has  in  a  remarkable  degree  imitated  its  European 

prototype,  by  selecting  for  the  site  of  its  nest  the  siiioky 
chimneys,  the  cliaiubers  of  mills  and  out-houses,  or  the 
corner  of  a  shady  verandah;  the  nest  is  also  similarly 
constructed,  being  open  at  the  top,  formed  of  mud  or  clay, 
intermingled  with  grass  or  straw  to  bind  it  firmly  together, 
and  lined  first  with  a  layer  of  fine  grasses,  and  then  with 
feathers.  The  shape  of  the  nest  depends  upon  the  situation 
in  which  it  is  built,  but  it  generally  assumes  a  rounded 
contour  in  front.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  iu  number,  of  a 
lengthened  form;  their  ground  colour  pinky  white,  with 
numerous  fine  spots  of  purplish  brown,  the  interspaces  with 
specks  of  light  greyish  brown,  assuming  in  some  instances 
the  form  of  a  zone  at  the  larger  end ;  they  are  from  eight  to 
nine  lines  long  by  six  lines  broad.  At  Swan  River  the 
breeding-season  is  in  September  and  October.  In  the  spring 
of  1862  two  nests  of  this  species  were  sent  to  me  by  George 
French  Angas,  Esq.  These  very  closely  resembled  those  of 
our  owTi  bird,  both  in  form  and  materials ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, somewhat  more  square  and  more  stoutly  built.  The 
interior  was  composed  of  the  usual  plastered  mud  strengthened 
with  a  little  hair,  and  thickly  lined  with  the  downy  feathers 
of  various  domestic  birds.  These  nests  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  following  note  by  Mr.  Angas  was  attached  to 
one  of  them : — "  Built  on  a  rafter  of  my  stable  at  Collingrove, 
South  Australia:  taken  Oct.  3,  1861." 

Ij'orchead,  chin,  throat,  and  chest  rust-red;  head,  back  of 
the  neck,  back,  scapularies,  wing-coverts,  rump,  and  upper 
tail-coverts  deep  steel-blue ;  wings  and  tail  blackish  brown, 
all  but  the  two  centre  feathers  of  the  latter  with  an  oblique 
mark  of  white  on  the  inner  web ;  under  surface  very  pale 
brown ;  under  tail-coverts  pale  brown,  passing  into  nn  irre- 
gular crescent-shaped  mark  near  the  extremity,  and  tipped 
with  white ;  irides  dark  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 
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Sp.  54.        HIRUNDO  FRBTENSIS,  Gould, 

Torres  Strait's  Swallow. 

The  only  specimen  I  possess  of  the  bird  now  to  be  noticed 
was  shot  by  Mr.  Bayner,  Surgeon  of  H.M.S.  Herald,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Australia.    As  it  is  somewhat  immature,  I 

am  unable  to  institute  a  rigid  comparison  between  it  and 
other  known  species,  as  I  could  wish.  In  size  and  general 
appearance  it  is  very  like  an  English  Swallow  at  the  end  of 
its  first  autumn ;  but  its  bill  is  larger  and  longer  than  that  of 
any  adult  specimen,  either  of  our  own  island  or  from  India, 
that  T  have  seen.  I  have  a  fully  adult  Swallow  from  the 
Ishmd  of  Java,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  mature  individual  of 
the  present  species.  It  is  very  like  our  //.  rustica,  but  is 
somewhat  smaller  in  the  body,  has  a  very  large  bill,  and  but 
a  faint  indication  of  the  black  pectoral  band. 

Throat  rusty  red,  bounded  below  by  an  indistinct  band  of 
dull  bluish  black ;  under  surface  white ;  tail  forked,  but  the 
outer  feathers,  which  I  consider  to  be  imperfectly  developed, 
do  not  exceed  the  central  one  by  more  than  three-quarters 
of  an  inch ;  all  the  tail-feathers,  except  the  two  middle  ones, 
with  an  oval  spot  of  white  on  the  inner  web,  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  tip ;  crown  of  the  head  brownish  black,  with 
steel  reflexions  ;  back  and  upper  tail-coverts  glossy  steel-bluish 
black ;  wings  black,  glossed  with  green  ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Total  length,  from  tip  of  bill  to  end  of  tail,  5  inches ;  bill, 
gape  to  lip,  -fis ;  breadth  at  base  ;  wing  4^ ;  outer  tail- 
feathers  2^ ;  middle  tail-feathers  1} ;  tarsi  \. 

Genus  HYLOCHELIDON,  Gould. 

I  have  not  instituted  a  new  generic  appellation  for  the 
following  bird  w^ithout  maturely  considering  the  propriety  of 
80  doing,  after  carefully  comparing  it  with  the  various  forms 
already  characterised  of  this  extensive  family ;  which,  when* 
ever  it  may  be  monographed  by  a  scientific  omithdogist. 
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will  be  foand  to  oomprise  ample  materials  for  the  fomuitioD 
of  more  genera  than  has  yet  been  proposed,  as  well  as 
Dmnerous  species  with  which  we  are  at  present  unacquainted ; 

and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Blyth's  notion  of  dividing 
them  into  sections  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  their  nests 
will  be  found  a  very  happy  suggestion — saucer-builders,  retort- 
builders,  bank-bmxowerB,  builders  in  the  holes  of  trees,  &c. 

The  species  of  this  form  are  part  of  a  small  section  of  the 
Swallows  which  nidify  in  the  holes  of  trees,  without  any  nest 
for  the  deposition  of  tlieir  delicate  eggs.  Their  bare  tarsi  at 
once  separate  them  from  the  Chelidons,  and  they  also  differ 
from  the  American  Petrochelidons.  Of  these  birds,  which 
appear  to  be  an  offshoot  from  the  typical  or  true  Hirundines, 
my  collection  contains  at  least  two  species,  one  from  Australia, 
the  other  from  Timor ;  I  say  at  least,  because  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  birds  from  Australia  do  not  constitute  two  in 
themselves, — specimens  from  Tasmania  being  very  much 
krger  than  those  from  the  main  land. 

Sp.  55.       HYLOCHELIDON  NIGRICANS. 

Tree  Swallow. 

CheUdm  arborea,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  vol.  i.  Introd.  p.  zxix. 
Ceeropit  pyrrhonota,  Boie,  Ids,  1844,  p.  175. 
ERnmdo  {Hene)  niffncant  et  pyrrhonota,  Leas.  Compl.  Buff.,  torn.  viii. 
p.  407. 

Dtm^rw/q}ed  Swtdlaw,  Lath.  Gen.  Hiat,  voL  vii.  p.  809. 
Hinsndo  pyrrhonota,  Vig.  and  Horaf.  in  Linn.  T^a.^  vol.  xv»  p.  190« 
Hirundo  niyricans,  Vidll.  Ency.  M^h.,  part  ii.  p.  525. 
Ceeropis  nigricans,  Boie,  Isia,  1844^  p.  175. 
Petroehelidon  nigricans,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  Thdl  i.  p.  47. 
Gab-by -kal-lan-yoo-rony,  AborigiDes  of  the  lowlands  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

Martin  of  the  Colonists. 


GoUocalia  arborea,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iL  pL  14. 
The  Tree  Swallow  is  a  veiy  common  snmmer  visitant  to 
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the  southern  portions  of  Australia  aud  Tasmauia,  arriving  in 
August  and  retiring  northwards  as  autumn  approaches.  It 
is  a  very  familiar  species,  and  frequents  the  towns  in  com- 
pany with  the  Swallow.    I  observed  it  to  be  particularly 

numerous  in  the  streets  of  llobart  Town,  where  it  arrives 
early  in  September ;  the  more  southern  and  colder  situation 
of  the  island  rendering  all  migratory  birds  later  in  their  arrival 
there. 

It  breeds  during  the  month  of  October  in  the  holes  of  trees, 

making  no  nest,  but  laying  its  eggs  on  the  soft  dust  generally 
found  in  such  places :  the  eggs  are  from  three  to  live  in  num- 
ber, of  a  pinky  white  faintly  freckled  at  the  larger  end  with 
fine  spots  of  light  reddish  brown ;  they  are  eight  lines  long 
by  six  lines  broad. 

Considerable  difference  exists  both  in  size  and  in  the  depth 
of  colouring  of  specimens  killed  in  New  South  Wales,  Swan 
Baver,  and  Tasmania  but  as  there  exists  no  distmetive  cha- 
racter of  marking,  I  regard  them  as  local  varieties  rather  than 
as  distinct  species.  Tasmanian  specimens  are  larger  in  all 
their  admeasurements,  and  have  the  fulvous  tint  of  the  under 
surface  and  the  band  across  the  forehead  much  deeper  than 
in  those  killed  in  New  South  Wales;  individuals  from  the 
latter  locality  again  exceed  in  size  those  from  Western 
Australia. 

Specimens  of  this  bird,  identical  with  others  from  New 
South  Wales,  were  brought  from  the  Am  IsLmds  by  Mr. 

Wallace. 

Genus  LAGENOPLASTES,  GauU. 

The  little  Fairy  Martin  of  Australia,  the  constructor  of  a 
singular  retort-shaped  nest,  is  the  type  of  the  present  genus ; 
in  which  I  think  must  also  be  placed  another  species  in 

my  collection,  which  I  received  from  India,  and  which  pre- 
cisely resembles  it  in  forn\  and  greatly  in  colour.  What 
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the  memben  of  the  genus  Hj/ioehetidtm  are  to  the  Swallows, 
those  of  the  present  are  to  the  Martins,  from  which  they 
ditfer  in  their  diminutive  and  bare  tarsi,  and  from  the 
Amehcan  Hylochelidons  in  their  more  feeble  structure  and 
eolonring. 

Sp.  56.      lAOENOPLASTES  ARIEL,  GoM. 

Faibt  Martin. 

CoUocalia  Ariel,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  x.  1842,  p.  132. 
C&elidon  Ariel,  Gould,  Birds  of  Austraha,  vol.  i.  lotrod.  p.  xxix. 
Uintndo  Ariel,  Gray  and  Mitch.  Gen.  of  Birds,  vol.  i.  p.  58,  Hinmdo, 
»p.  17.   

CUloealia  arid,  Ooold,  BMt  of  Ausb^ 

The  Fairy  Martin  is  dispersed  over  all  the  southern  portions 
of  Australia*  and,  like  every  other  member  of  the  genus,  it  is 
strictly  migratory.  It  usually  arrives  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  departs  again  in  Tebruary  or  March ;  during  this  interval 

it  rears  two  or  three  broods.  The  Fairy  Martin,  unlike  the 
favourite  Swallow  of  the  Australians,  although  enjoying  a 
most  extensive  range,  appears  to  have  an  antipathy  to  the 
oountiy  near  the  sea,  for  neither  in  New  South  Wales  nor  at 
Swan  River  have  I  ever  heard  of  its  approaching  the  coast- 
line nearer  than  twenty  miles ;  hence,  while  I  never  observed 
it  at  Sydney,  the  town  of  Maitland  on  the  Hunter  is  annually 
visited  by  it  in  great  numbers.  In  Western  Australia  it  is 
oommon  between  Northam  and  York,  while  the  towns  of  Perth 
and  Fremantle  on  the  coast  are,  like  Sydney,  unfavoured  with 
its  presence.  I  observed  it  throughout  the  district  of  the 
UppMjr  Hunter,  as  well  as  in  every  part  of  the  interior,  breed- 
ing in  various  localities,  wherever  suitable  situations  presented 
themselves ;  sometimes  their  nests  are  constructed  in  the  cavi- 
ties  of  decayed  trees ;  while  not  unfrequently  clusters  of  them 
are  attadied  to  the  perpendicular  banks  of  rivers,  the  sides 
of  rocks,  &c.,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  water.   The  long 
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bottle-shaped  nest  is  composed  of  mud  or  clay,  and,  like  that 
of  our  Common  Martin,  k  only  worked  at  in  tiie  morning 
and  evening,  unless  the  day  be  wet  or  loweiy.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  nests  these  birds  appear  to  work  in  smsll  com- 
panies, six  or  seven  assisting  in  the  formation  of  each  nest, 
one  remaining  within  and  receiving  the  mud  brought  by  the 
others  in  their  mouths  :  in  shape  Uiese  nests  are  nearly  round, 
but  vaiy  in  size  from  four  to  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter; 
the  spouts  of  some  being  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length. 
When  built  on  the  sides  of  rocks  or  in  the  hollowB  of  trees, 
they  are  placed  without  any  regular  order,  in  clusters  of  thirty 
or  forty  together,  some  with  their  spouts  inclining  downwards, 
othei^  at  right  angles,  &c. ;  they  are  lined  with  feathere  and 
fine  grasses.  The  eggs,  which  are  lour  or  five  in  number, 
are  sometimes  white,  at  others  spotted  and  blotdied  with  red ; 
eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long  by  half  au  inch  broad. 
The  sexes  arc  alike  in  colour. 

Crown  of  the  head  rust-red;  back,  scapularies,  and  wing- 
coverts  deep  steel-blue;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown;  rump 
bu%  white ;  upper  tail-coverts  brown ;  under  sur&ce  white, 
tinged  with  rust-red,  particularly  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 

iianks ;  the  feathers  of  the  throat  with  a  fine  line  of  dark 
brown  down  the  centre ;  irides  blackish  brown ;  bill  blackish 
grey ;  legs  and  feet  olive-grey. 

Genus  CHERAM(ECA,  Cabanis. 

In  the  ''Introduction*'  to  the  folio  edition,  I  remarked 
that  T  was  not  fully  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  placing  the 

"White-breasted  Swallow  in  the  genus  Atticora ;  and  that  I 
erred  in  so  doiug  has  since  been  shown  by  M.  Cabanis  having 
deemed  it  necessaiy  to  make  it  the  type  of  a  new  one,  which 
I  here  adopt. 
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dp.  57.  CHERAM(ECA  LEUC08TERNA,  GoM. 

WfllTJi- BREASTED  SwALLOW, 

Hirundo  leueo^enau,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  ZooL  Soe.,  part  viiL  p.  172. 
Ckerammca  Uueostema,  Ctb.  Mas.  Heio.,  Theil  i.  p.  49. 
Boo^-boa^  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  mountain  diatricti  of  Western 
Australia. 

BMkmtd  WliU§  BwsXhmttXht  Colonists. 

The  White-breasted  Swallow  is  a  vesj  wandering  species, 
never  Teiy  nnmerons,  and  is  general^  seen  in  small  flocks  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  in  number,  sometimes  in  company  with 
the  other  Swallows.  It  usually  flies  very  high,  a  circumstance 

which  renders  it  difficult  to  procure  specimens. 

In  Western  Australia  this  bird  chooses  for  its  nest  the 
deserted  hole  of  either  the  Dalgyte  {PeragaUa  kujiotis)  or 
the  Boodee  (a  spedes  of  BeUan^),  bat  more  generally 
driDs  boles  in  the  sides  of  banks^  like  the  Sand-Martin  of 
Europe. 

These  holes  are  perfect!}'  round,  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  run  horizontally  for  three  feet  from  the  entrance, 
and  then  expanding  into  a  dbutmber  or  receptacle  for  the  nest, 
whi^h  is  constructed  of  the  broad  portions  of  dried  grasses 
and  the  dry  dead  leaves  of  trees.  Mr.  Johnson  Dmmmond 
informed  Gilbert  that  he  had  frequently  found  seven,  eight,  or 
nine  eggs  in  a  single  nest,  from  which  he  inferred  that  more 
than  one  female  lays  in  the  same  nest :  the  eggs  are  white, 
somewhat  lengthened,  and  pointed  in  form.  It  would  seem 
that  the  holes  are  not  constructed  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
of  nidification,  for  upon  Gilbert's  inserting  a  long  grass  stalk 
into  one  of  them,  five  birds  made  their  way  out,  all  of  which 
he  succeeded  in  catching ;  upon  his  digging  to  the  extremity, 
in  the  hope  of  procuring  thor  eggs,  no  nest  was  found,  and 
henoe  he  concludes  that  their  holes  are  also  used  as  places  of 
resort  for  the  night. 
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Smoe  this  iiifoniiati0n  was  tmnsmitted,  I  bste  reodyed 

notices  of  this  bird  from  many  other  sources,  which  enable 
me  to  state  with  tolerable  certainty  that  it  is  spread  during 
summer  at  least  over  the  whole  of  the  southern  portion  of 
the  interior,  from  Queensland  to  Swan  Biyer.  Strange  to 
say,  however,  1  haye  neyer  seen  examples  of  this  species  in 
any  collection  formed  out  of  Australia ;  yet  the  occurrence  of 
a  bii'd  whose  wing-powers  are  so  great  might  naturally  be 
expected  in  New  Guinea  or  some  of  the  adjacent  islands. 

CrowQ  of  the  head  hght  brown,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
white;  lores  bhick;  a  broad  band  commencing  at  the  eye, 
and  passing  round  the  back  of  tbe  neck,  brown ;  centre  of  the 
back,  throat,  chest,  and  under  surface  of  the  shoulder  white ; 
wings  and  tail  brownish  black ;  rump,  upper  tail-coverts, 
abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts  black ;  irides  dark  reddish 
brown ;  bill  blackish  brown ;  legs  and  feet  greenish  grey. 

Family  XEBOFISJB. 

Like  all  other  extensive  families  of  birds,  the  varied  mem- 
bers of  the  Meropidae  or  Bee-eaters  are  divisible  into  many 
genera.  In  India,  we  find  the  beautiful  Nyctiomia  amUiM 
and  its  two  allies ;  and  in  Africa,  several  oUier  genera,  com- 
prising birds  of  considerable  sise  and  gaiety  of  colouring. 

These  aerial  birds  live  almost  exclusively  on  insects,  and  it 
is  while  engaged  in  the  capture  of  these  that  the  very  beautiful 
colours  with  which  they  are  adorned  are  shown  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  In  their  mode  of  nidiiication  and  in  the  colour* 
ing  of  their  eggs  th^  are  allied  to  the  Kingfishers. 

Generally  speaking,  the  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage,  and 
differ  but  little  in  size. 

Genus  MEROPS,  Limiceus, 

India  and  Africa  may  be  said  to  be  the  great  nursery  of  this 
lovely  group  of  birds ;  of  which  one,  common  in  tbe  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  is  beautifully  represented  in  Australia  by 
the  MeropH  ornatuSt  the  only  species  inhabiting  that  country. 
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Sp.  58.         MfiROPS  ORNA'rUS,  Zatkam. 

Australian  £££-£AT£a, 

Mtrqm  rnnmiuB,  Lith.  Ind.  Oro.,  Supp.  p.  nrr. 
Mmmiam  Bee- eater,  Lewin,  Birds  of  New  HolL,  pL  18. 
Vmi^aied  Bee^ter,  iMh.  Gen.  9yn,,  Supp.  voL  n.  p.  165,  pL  12S. 
Menpe  mdmmnu,  Yig.  and  Honf.  in  Linn.  Tram.,  vol.  xv.  p.  208. 
PkUemm  amaiue,  YieiU.  Noav.  Diet.  d'Hiit.  Nat.,  torn.  zrii.  p.  428. 
Menp§  TloKtm,  ap.  tow^yemittj  DoaKMit^  Id.,  et  Lemnlt,  p.  62. 
MdiUopkagtu  mwOtu,  Beieh.  Handli.  torn.  i.  p.  82. 
Cumaipopi  onuUut,  Call,  et  Hein.  Maa.  Hein.,  Theil  il  p.  188. 
Dee^weed-yang,  Aboriginea  of  New  South  Walea. 
Bee-roo-bee-roO'limff,  Aborigines  of  the  lowland,  and 

-rin-ber-rin,  Aborigines  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Western 
Australia. 
Bee- eater  of  the  Colonists. 

Jlerops  omatos,  Gould^  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iL  pL  16. 

This  bird  has  so  many  attractions  that  it  will  doubtless  be 
always  legarded  as  a  general  &voimte  with  the  Australians ; 

the  extreme  beauty  of  its  plumage,  the  elegance  of  its  form, 
and  the  graceful  manner  of  its  flight  all  combining  to  render 
it  especially  worthy  of  their  notice;  besides  which,  many 
l^eaabg  associations  are  connected  with  it,  for,  like  the 
SwaUow  and  the  Gockoo  of  Europe,  it  arrives  in  New  South 
Wales  and  in  all  the  colonies  lying  within  the  same  de- 
gree of  latitude  in  August,  and  departs  in  March,  the  inter- 
vening period  being  employed  in  the  duties  of  incubation  and 
of  rearing  its  progeny.  During  the  summer  months  it  is 
universally  spread  over  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the 
continent  from  east  to  west ;  and  in  winter  the  northern. 

In  South  Australia  and  at  Swan  River  it  is  equally  nu- 
merous as  in  New  South  Wales,  generally  giving  preference 
to  the  inland  districts  rather  than  to  those  near  the  coast ; 
hence  it  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Perth,  while  in  the  York  district  it  is  very  common.  In 
New  South  Wales  I  found  it  especially  abundant  on  the 
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Upper  Hunter,  and  all  other  parts  towards  the  interior,  as  far 
as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  exploring.  Its  favourite  resorts 
during  the  day  are  the  open,  arid,  and  thinly-timbered 
forests;  and  in  the  evening  the  banks  and  sides  of  rivers, 
where  numbers  may  freqaently  be  seen  in  company.  It 
almost  invariably  selects  a  dead  or  leafless  branch  wherecm  to 
perch,  and  from  which  it  darts  forth  to  capture  the  passing 
insects.  Its  ilight  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Artami, 
and  although  it  is  capable  of  being  sustained  for  some  time, 
the  bird  more  fireqnently  performs  short  excnrsions,  and 
returns  to  the  branch  it  had  left. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  and  the  young  reared  in  holes  made 
in  the  sandy  banks  of  rivers  or  any  similar  situation  in  the 
forest  favourable  for  the  purpose.  The  entrance  is  scarcely 
larger  than  a  moose-hole,  and  is  continued  for  a  yard  in  depth, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  an  excavaticm  of  sufficient  siae  for  the 
reception  of  the  four  or  five  beautiful  pinky-white  eggs,  which 
are  ten  lines  long  by  eight  or  nine  lines  broad. 

The  stomach  is  tolerably  muscular,  and  the  food  consists  of 
various  insects,  principally  Coleoptera  and  Neuroptera. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage,  and  may  be  thus  described:— 

Forehead,  line  over  the  eye,  back,  and  wing-coverts  brown- 
ish green ;  crown  of  the  head  and  nape  orange-brown ;  wings 
orange-brown,  passing  into  green  on  the  extremities  of  the 
primaries,  and  broadly  tipped  with  black ;  two  or  three  of  the 
scapularies,  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail* 
coverts  cerulean  blue ;  tail  black,  most  of  the  feathers,  par- , 
ticularly  the  two  centre  ones,  slightly  margined  with  blue; 
lores,  line  beneath  and  behind  the  eye  and  ear-  coverts  velvety- 
black  ;  beneath  which  is  a  stripe  of  caerulean  blue ;  throat 
rich  yellow,  passing  into  orange  on  the  sides  of  the  neck ; 
beneath  this  a  broad  band  of  deep  black ;  under  sur&oe  like 
the  back,  becoming  green  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen ; 
under  tail-coverts  hght  blue ;  irides  light  brownish  red  i  bill 
black legs  and  feet  mealy  greenish  grey. 
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The  yonng,  until  tiler  their  first  autumn,  are  destitute  of 
the  black  on  the  throat,  and  of  the  blue  line  beneath  the  eye, 
and  their  two  central  tail-feathers  very  short. 

The  range  of  this  species  appears  to  extend  to  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  Eastern  Ardiipelago,  since  speoiinens  brought 
by  Mr.  Wallace  from  the  Island  of  Lombock  are  identical  with 
the  birds  fovOnd  in  Australia. 

Eamily  COEACIDJ!. 

Genus  EURYSTOMUS,  rteUhi. 

One  species  of  this  genus  is  found  in  Australia,  and  others 
inhabit  India,  the  Indian  islands,  and  Africa.   They  are 

closely  allied  to  the  Rollers,  and  not  very  distantly  related  to 
the  Kingfishers. 

Sp.  59.         EURYSTOMUS  PACIFICUS. 

Australian  Rollbb. 

Coraeias  pacifica,  Latb.  Ind.  Orn.  Supp.,  p.  xxvii. 

 (Gaijfuku)  pae^fica,  Vieill.  Noav.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.>  torn.  xxix. 

p.  . 

Bmystormu  orientalis,  Vig.  and  HoraLin  Linn.  Trans.^  voL  xv.  p.  202. 

 Australia,  Swains.  Anim.  in  Menag.,  p.  326. 

 pacificus,  G.  R.  Gray,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1843,  p.  190. 

Galguhtt paHfieui,  Vieill.  £Dcy.  M^th.,  part  ii.  p.  870. 
Cokarii paqfkmt,  Bonap.  Consp.  Vol.  Aois.,  p.  7. 
Pae^  Midler,  Lith.  Qma.  Syn.  Svpp.,  vol.  iL  p.  871  ? 
Nt^km,  Aborigbei  of  Nev  South  Wslet. 
IhOar  BM  ol  the  Coloiusto. 

EorystomiiB  AnstnJ^  Ghndd,  Bfards  of  Anst^ 

In  Australia  the  Roller  would  appear  to  be  a  very  local 
^edes,  for  I  have  never  seen  it  from  any  other  part  of  the 
country  than  New  South  Wales;  but  the  late  Mr.  Elsey  in- 
formed me  that  he  found  it  very  common  in  the  Yictoria 
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basin,  and  that  it  became  lery  numerous  about  the  head  of 

the  Lynd-  It  arrives  early  in  spring,  and,  after  having 
brought  forth  its  progeny,  retires  northwards  on  the  approach 
of  winter.  It  appeared  to  be  most  active  about  sunrise  and 
sunset;  in  sultry  weather  it  was  generally  perched  upon 
some  dead  branch  in  a  state  of  quietude.  It  is  a  very  bold 
bird  at  all  times,  but  particularly  so  during  the  breeding 
season,  when  it  attacks  with  the  utmost  fury  any  intruder 
that  may  venture  to  approach  the  hole  in  the  tree  in  which 
its  ^igs  are  deposited. 

When  intent  upon  the  capture  of  insects  it  usually  perchea 
upon  the  dead  upright  branch  of  a  tree  growing  beside  and 
overhanging  water,  where  it  sits  very  erect,  until  a  passing 
insect  attracts  its  notice,  when  it  suddenly  darts  off,  secures 
its  victim,  and  returns  to  the  same  branch ;  at  other  times 
it  may  constantly  be  seen  on  the  wing»  moaUy  in  pairs,  flying 
just  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  diving  and  rising  again  with 
many  rapid  turns.  During  flight  the  silvery-white  spot  in 
the  centre  of  each  wing  shows  very  distinctly,  and  hence  the 
name  of  Dollar  Bird  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  colonists. 

It  is  a  very  noisy  bird,  particularly  in  dull  weather,  when 
it  often  emits  its  pecuUar  chattering  note  during  flight. 

It  is  said  to  take  the  young  Parrots  from  their  holes  and  kill 
them,  but  this  I  never  witnessed  ;  the  stomachs  of  the  many  1 
dissected  contained  the  remains  of  Coleoptera  only. 

The  breeding-season  lasts  from  September  to  December ; 
and  the  eggs,  which  are  three  and  sometimes  four  in  number^ 
are  deposited  in  the  hole  of  a  tree  without  any  nest ;  they  are 
of  a  beautiful  pearly  white,  considerably  pointed  at  the  smaUer 
end ;  their  medium  length  is  one  inch  and  five  Imes,  and 
breadth  one  inch  and  two  lines. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage. 

Head  and  neck  dark  brown,  passing  into  the  sea-green  of 
the  upper  surface,  and  deepening  into  black  on  the  lores ; 

spurious  wing,  outer  webs  of  the  basal  half  of  the  quills,  outer 
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webs  of  tbe  secondaries,  and  the  basal  half  of  the  outer  webs 
of  the  tail-feathers  vivid  bine  ;  six  of  the  primaries  with  a 
greenish- white  basal  band  ;  extremities  of  the  primaries  blaek; 
•  tail  green  at  the  base,  black  at  the  tip ;  throat  vivid  blue, 
with  a  stripe  of  lighter  blue  down  the  centre  of  each  feather ; 
under  surface  of  the  shoulder  and  abdomen  light  green ;  under 
surface  of  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries  and  of  all  but  the 
two  centre  tail-fcatiiers  deep  blue,  the  former  interrupted  by 
the  greenish- white  band;  irides  dark  brown;  eyelash,  bill, 
and  feet  red ;  inside  of  the  mouth  yellow. 

Mr.  Wallace  found  this  species  in  the  Am  Islands. 

Family  ALGEDDnDJE. 

But  few  of  the  various  families,  into  which  birds  have 
been  divided,  are  more  clearly  or  more  distinctly  defined 
than  those  composing  the  Alcedi7iid(S.  The  buny  structure 
of  the  whole  is  ^  very  much  ahke;  and  they  are  all  clothed 
in  a  similar  kind  of  plumage,  differing  only  in  colour.  In 
some  genera,  as  in  Iktceh,  it  is  of  a  sombre  diaracter; 
while  in  others,  as  in  Alcedo  and  Alcyone,  the  plumage  is 
very  beautiful.  Some,  as  the  members  of  the  first-mentioned 
genus,  are  of  large  size ;  while  others  are  equally  diminutive. 
The  various  members  of  the  £uuily  are  dispersed  over  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  but  are  most  numerous  in  its  tropical 
and  temperate  regions.  Those  inhabiting  Australia  pertain 
to  four  or  five  very  distinct  genera,  namely,  Dacelo,  Ihdi" 
rAamj)hM,  Syma,  Tanyaiptera,  and  Alcyone* 

Genus  DACELO,  Leach. 

The  members  of  the  genus  Da^^  are  among  the  largest 
species  of  the  great  family  AkedUndtB,  and  form  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  ornithology  of  Australia,  but,  remark- 
ably enough,  are  confined  to  the  south-eastern  and  nQxthem 
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partkms  of  tbe  oountrj,  the  souih-westeni  parte  being  vmn^ 
habited  by  any  species  of  this  group.   I  bdie?e  that  water 

is  not  essential  to  their  existence,  and  that  they  seldom  or 
ever  drink.    Tliey  feed  almost  exclusively  upon  animal  sub- 
stauoesy  small  quadrupeds,  biids^  suakes,  licards,  and  insecte 
being  equally  acceptable. 
At  least  three  spedes  inhabit  Australia. 

Sp.  60.  DACELO  GIGAS. 

Great  Brown  Kimgvishbr. 

Aleedo  gigas,  Bodd.  Tabl.  des  PI.  Enl.  d^Aubent.,  p.  40,  pi.  6(>3. 

 gigantea,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  vol.  i.  p.  245. 

 fusca,  Gmcl.  edit,  of  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.,  vol.  i.  p.  454. 

Grand  Mariin-pec/icur  de  la  Nouvelle  Gidnce,  Son.  Voy.,  p.  171,  pi.  106. 

Martin  Chasseur ^  Temm.  Man.  d'Orn.,  2nd  edit,  p.  Ixzxviii. 

Giant  Kingfisher,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.,  vol.  viii.  p.  53. 

Great  Bruwn  Kingfisher,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.,  vol.  ii.  p.  609. 

Dacelo  gi^aiUea,  Leach,  Zool.  Misc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  126,  pi.  cvi. 

Ckauedeym  australe,  Less.  Traits  d'Om.^  p.  248. 

Paraleycn  gigasy  Gloger. 

Dmodo  ffiffos,  G.  R.  Gray,  List  of  Gen.  of  Birds,  Sod  edit  p*  14. 
GoffO'hera,  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales. 
JLmahino  Jafkau  o£  the  ColoiiiBti* 

Dacdo  gigantea,  QonldyBirdsof  AnstraliRyibLy  voLiLpLlS. 

The  Dacelo  gigaa  is  a  bird  with  which  every  resident  and 
traveller  in  New  South  Wales  is  more  or  less  familiar,  for, 
independently  of  ito  large  siae,  ite  voice  is  so  extraordinary  as 
to  be  nnlike  that  of  any  other  bird.  In  ite  diepoaition  it  is 
by  no  means  shy,  and  when  any  new  objecto  are  presented  to 
its  notice,  such  as  a  party  traversing  the  bush  or  pitching  their 
tent  in  the  vicix^ty  of  its  retreat,  it  becomes  very  prying  and 
inquisitive,  often  perching  on  the  dead  branch  of  some 
neighbouring  tree,  and  watching  with  curiosity  the  kindling 
of  the  fire  and  the  preparation  of  the  meal;  its  presence, 
however,  is  seldom  detected  until  it  emits  its  extraordi* 
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may  giug)faig,  iawghiDg  note,  whidi  geaeaSty  caOs  forth 
some  exidamatioii  aooording  with  the  temper  of  the  heater, 

swAk  as  "There  is  our  <^  friend  the  Laughing  Jackass/'  or 
an  cpitliet  of  a  less  friendly  character.  So  remarkable  arc  ♦  • 
the  sounds  emitted  by  the  bird  that  they  have  been  noted  by 
nearly  every  writer  on  New  South  Wales  and  its  productions. 
Mr.  Oaley  states  that  its  "  loud  noise,  somewhat  hke  laughing, 
may  be  heard  at  a  oonsidenible  distance,  from  whidi  circmn* 
stance,  and  its  uncouth  appearance,  it  probably  received  the 
extraordinary  appellation  given  to  it  by  the  settlers  on  their 
first  arrival  in  the  colony/'  Captain  Sturt  says,  "Its  cry, 
which  resembles  a  chorus  of  wild  spirits,  is  apt  to  startle  the 
tranreller  who  may  be  in  jeofNird^,  as  if  laughing  and  mocking 
at  his  misfortune" ;  and  Mr,  Bennett,  in  his  ^Wanderings,' 
says,  "  Its  peculiar  gurgling  laugh,  commencing  in  a  low,  and 
gradually  rising  to  a  high  and  loud  tone,  is  often  heard  in  all 
parts  of  the  colony,  the  deafening  noise  being  poured  forth 
while  the  bird  remains  perched  upon  a  neighbouring  tree ;  it 
rises  wi&  the  daWn,  when  the  woods  re-echo  with  its  gurgliug 
laugh ;  at  sunset  it  is  again  heard ;  and  as  that  glorious  orb 
sinks  in  the  west,  a  last  *  good  night '  is  given  in  its  peculiar 
tones  to  all  vrithin  hearing/' 

It  frequents  every  variety  of  situation;  the  luxuriant 
brushes  stretching  along  the  coast,  the  more  thinly-timbered 
forest,  the  belts  of  trees  studding  the  parched  plains,  and 
the  brushes  of  the  higher  ranges  being  alike  favoured  with 
its  presence ;  over  all  these  localities  it  is  rather  thinly  dis- 
persed, being  nowhere  very  numerous. 

Its  food,  which  is  of  a  mixed  character,  consists  exdusively 
of  animal  substances;  reptiles,  insects,  and  crabs,  however, 
appear  to  be  its  favourite  diet :  it  devours  lizards  with  avidity, 
and  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  sight  to  see  it  bearing  off  a  snake 
in  its  bill  to  be  eaten  at  leisure ;  it  also  preys  on  small  mam- 
malia. I  recollect  shooting  a  Great  Brown  Kingfisher  in  South 
Australia  in  order  to  secure  a  fine  rat  I  saw  hanging  from  its 
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bill,  and  which  proved  to  be  a  rare  species.  The  Dacelo 
(PIfM  breeds  during  the  months  of  August  and  September^ 
generally  selects  a  hole  in  a  large  gum-tree  for  the  purpose, 
and  deposits  its  beautiful  pearl*white  eggs,  which  are  one 
inch  and  nine  lines  long  by  one  inch  and  five  lines  broad, 
on  the  decomposed  wood  at  the  bottom.  When  the  young 
are  hatched,  it  defends  its  breeding-place  with  great  courage 
and  daring,  darting  down  upon  any  intruder  who  may  attempt 
to  ascend  the  tree. 

The  sexes  present  so  little  difference  in  the  colouring  of 
their  plumage,  that  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
each  other ;  neither  do  the  young  at  a  month  old  exhibit  any 
great  variation  from  the  adult,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  markings  are  somewhat  darker  and  the  brown  mm  gene* 
rally  diffused. 

It  bears  confinement  remarkably  well,  and  is  one  of  the 

most  amusing  birds  for  the  aviary  with  which  I  am  acquainted ; 
many  examples  have  been  brought  alive  to  England;  and 
several  are  now  living  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London. 

Sp.  61.  DAGELO  LEACHII,  r%gar%  and  Horsfidd. 

Leach's  Kingfishsr. 

Dwxlo  Leachii,  Lath.  MSS.  Vig.  and  Uorsf.  in  linn.  TnM.,  vol.  xv, 
p.  205.   

Baoslo  LmiMf  Goold,  Birds  of  Australia,  fi>L,  toL  ii  pi  19. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  folio  edition,  in  which  1  was 
only  enabled  to  mention  the  existence  of  a  few  specimens  of 
this  Kingfisher,  so  many  examples  have  been  sent  to  England 
that  it  has  now  become  common,  and  may  be  found  in  every 
collection.  Its  habitat  may  be  stated  to  be  the  Cape  York 
Peninsula  and  the  northern  part  of  Queensland. 

The  habits,  actions,  food,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the 
economy  of  the  Dacdo  Leaehii  are  so  like  those  of  the  i>.  ^yos 
that  a  separate  description  of  them  is  unnecessary. 
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The  male  has  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  striated  with 
brown  and  white ;  sides  of  the  neck  and  under  sniface  white, 

crossed  with  very  narrow  irregular  markings  of  brown,  these 
markings  becoming  much  broader  and  conspicuous  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  shoulder ;  back  brownish  black ;  wing-co- 
Yerts  and  rump  shining  asnre-blue ;  wings  deep  bine ;  primaries 
white  at  the  base,  blade  on  thdr  inner  webs,  and  blue  on  the 
outer ;  taQ  rich  deep  blue,  all  but  the  two  centre  feathers  irre- 
gularly barred  near  the  extremity  and  largely  tipped  with 
white ;  upper  mandible  brownish  black,  under  mandible  pale 
buff ;  irides  dark  brown ;  feet  olive. 

The  female  differs  but  little  from  the  male  in  the  colouring 
of  the  pfamiage,  except  that  the  tail-feaihers,  instead  of  being 
of  a  rich  blue  barred  and  tipped  with  white,  are  of  a  light 
chestnut-brown  conspicuously  barred  with  bluish  black. 

Sp.  62.  DACELO  CERVINA,  Godd. 

FAWH*BBBA8TBn  EiNOnSHKR. 

Dacelo  eervina,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  part  ii.  cancelled. 
— *  eervicaiis,  Kaup,  Fam.  Eisv.,  p.  8. 

 Sakutii,  Homb.  et  Jacq.  Voy.  an  P6ie  Sad^  pL  28.  fig.  1. 

Parakycn  eenoma^  Cab.  et  Hein.  Mm.  Hem.,  Thefl  ii.  p.  164. 

lILraoi,  Aborigiaet  of  Port  Eanngton. 

Baeslo  earvmay  CkmM,  Birds  of  AusferBli%  ftL,  voL  iL  pL  90. 

The  north-western  portions  of  Australia  constitute  the  true 
habitat  of  this  species ;  it  was  observed  in  tolerable  abundance 
by  Sir  George  Grey  during  his  expedition  to  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  specimens  of  it  have  also  formed  a  part  of  every 
collection  of  any  extent  made  at  Port  Essington.  In  dispo- 
sition it  appears  to  be  more  shy  and  wary  than  the  Dacdo 
g%ga»  of  New  South  Wales,  of  which  it  is  a  representative. 
(]tilbert,  who  obwved  it  on  the  Goburg  Peninsula,  states  that 
it  '^inhalnta  weO-wooded  £c»ests»  generally  in  pairs,  is 
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extremely  shy  and  very  difficult  to  procure ;  is  very  fond  of 
perdiing  on  the  topmost  dead  brandi  of  a  tree,  whence  it 
can  have  an  nninterrapted  view  of  everything  passing  aroond, 

and  where  it  pours  out  its  loud  discordant  tones.  Sometimes 
three  or  four  pairs  may  be  heard  at  one  time,  when  the  noise 
is  80  great  that  no  other  sound  can  be  beard.  The  natives 
SBsert  that  it  breeds  in  the  honey-seam,  which  is  during  the 
months  of  May,  Jmie,  and  July. 

In  his  '  Journal  of  an  Overland  Expedition  from  Moreton 
Bay  to  Port  Essington,'  Dr.  Loichardt  states  that  "  The 
Laughing  Jackass  {Dacelo  cervina,  Gould)  observed  near 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  is  of  a  different  species  from  that 
of  the  eastern  ooast,  is  of  a  smaller  sise,  and  speaks  a  different 
language ;  bnt  the  noise  is  by  no  means  so  ridicolons  as  that 
of  Dacelo  gig  as  \  he  is  heard  before  sunrise  and  imme- 
diately after  sunset,  like  his  representative  of  the  eastern 
coast  i  the  latter  was  observed  as  far  as  the  upper  Lynd,  where 
the  new  one  made  his  appearance." 

The  food  of  this  KingBshw  is  doabtkss  umilar  to  that  of 
the  Dacdo  gigas.    The  stomachs  of  those  examined  by 
Gilbert  were  tolerably  nuiscular,  and  contained  the  remains  ' 
of  coleopterous  and  other  kinds  of  insects. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  preceding  species,  the  male,  when 
fully  adult,  differs  from  his  mate  in  having  the  tail-feathera  of 
a  deep  and  splendid  blue  instead  of  brown. 

The  male  has  the  feathers  of  the  head  bnffjjr  white,  with  a 
central  stripe  of  dark  brown,  the  latter  colour  becoming  most 
conspicuous  on  the  occiput ;  throat  white ;  cheeks,  car-coverta, 
back  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  all  the  under  surface  sienna* 
yellow,  crossed  on  the  flanks  with  very  minute  irregular  sig- 
zag  bands  of  brown ;  prunaries  bkck  at  the  tip,  white  at  the 
base ;  the-  base  of  their  external  webs,  the  secondaries,  and 
spiurious  wing  rich  china  blue  ;  greater  and  lesser  wing-coverts, 
lower  part  of  the  back,  and  upper  tail-coverts  shining  light  blue; 
tail  and  the  longest  of  the  upper  tail-coverts  rioh  deep  blue. 
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the  formor  bioadly  tipped  with  white ;  iridee  greenish  white ; 
upper  mandible  blackiflh  brown,  the  cutting  edges  greenish 

white ;  lower  mandible  greenish  white,  the  base  dark  brown 
on  the  sides,  and  blue  on  the  under  surface  tarsi  and  feet 
emerald  green  ;  claws  black. 

The  fenude  has  the  feathers  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and  ear- 
coverts  haSty  white,  with  a  central  stripe  of  dark  brown; 
throat  white  ;  back  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  all  the  under  sur- 
face sienna-yellow  ;  the  chest,  flanks,  and  abdomen  crossed  by 
fine  zigzag  Unes  of  brown ;  upper  part  of  the  back  and  scapu- 
kries  umber-brown ;  primaries  blackish  brown  at  the  tip  and 
white  at  the  base;  the  basal  portion  of  their  external  webs, 
the  secondaries,  and  the  sporioos  wing  rich  china  bine ;  greater 
and  lesser  wing-coverts  and  upper  tail-coverts  light  shining 
blue ;  tail  and  the  longest  of  the  upper  coverts  rich  chestnut- 
brown,  which  passes  into  buff  at  the  tip,  the  whole  trans- 
versdjr  mari&ed  with  eight  or  nine  bands  of  ikk  blne-Uadu 

Genus  TODIRHAMPHUS,  Lesson. 

The  members  of  this  genus  are  more  nnmenras  and  more 
widely  diq^eraed  than  the  JDaeekg.  The  range  of  the  varions 
species  extends  finom  Asia,  through  the  Indian  Islands,  to 

Australia ;  but  I  believe  no  one  of  them  has  yet  been  found 
in  Africa.  In  making  this  statement,  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  there  are  no  Kingfishers  in 
that  eoontiy;  on  the  contnoy,  they  are  very  numerous  there, 
but  not  of  this  particular  form.  Some  of  them  bear  a  very 
general  resemblance  to  it,  and  one  of  these  is  the  type  of  the 
genus  Halcyon,  in  which  the  Australian  TodirhampJii  have 
hitherto  been  placed.  In  theu*  habits  and  mode  of  life  the 
Todirhamphi  resemble  the  JDacela,  and  must  have  the  power, 
like  those  birds,  of  sustaining  themselves  for  a  long  time 
vrithout  water,  since  they  are  frequently  found  in  the  driest 
parts  of  the  country. 
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Sp.  63.        TODIRHAMPHUS  SANCTUS. 

SAcaiD  Kingfisher. 

Saend  Kmg^fiAtr,  FhilL  Bot.  Bay,  pi.  in  p.  156. 

JXdSeyM  Smidim,  Vig.  and  Honf.  in  Linn.  IVuia.,  voL  xv.  p.  206. 

~~~~  mcrtif  Steph.  Gont.  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  vol.  ziii.  p.  98. 

 Mads,  G.  B.  Gray,  Litt  of  Spee.  of  Birds  in  Coll.  Brit.  Mns., 

part  ii.  see.  i.  p.  56. 
Dmedo  ehbneepkaU,  var.  fi,  Less.  IVait^  d'Om.,  p.  246. 
ToMamphm  taneh»,  Bonap.  Consp.  Gen.  At.,  tom.  i.  p.  156,  7Wi- 

rkaaipkut,  sp.  8.- 

 Atuiralatue,  Cass.  Cat.  Hale. in  Coll.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Mus.  PhilaU., 

p.  13. 

Sauropatis  sancta,  Cab.  ct  Heiu.  Mus.  liein.,  Theil  ii.  p.  158. 

Kin^sjis/ier  of  the  Colonists. 
f/      n  It 

Kum^yee-nuk  of  the  Aborigines,  Western  Australia. 

The  Sacred  Kingfislier  is  very  generally  dispersed  over  the 
Australian  continent.  I  have  specimens  from  nearly  every 
locality  :  tliose  from  Port  Essington  on  the  north  are  precisely 
identical  with  those  of  the  south  coast ;  on  the  other  hand, 
those  inhabiting  Western  Australia  are  a  trifle  larger  in  all 
their  measmements,  but  otherwise  present  no  difPmnoes  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  their  being  considered  as 
distinct.    It  does  not  inhabit  Tasmania. 

It  is  a  summer  resident  in  New  South  Wales  and  through- 
out the  southern  portion  of  the  continent,  retiring  northwards 
after  the  breeding-season.  It  begins  to  disappear  in  Decem- 
ber, and  by  the  end  of  January  few  are  to  be  seen  :  solitary 
individuals  may,  however,  be  met  with  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  They  return  again  in  spring,  commencing  in  August, 
and  by  the  middle  of  September  are  plentifully  dispersed  over 
all  piurts  of  the  country,  inhabiting  alike  the  most  thickly 
wooded  brushes,  the  mangrove-forests  which  bofddh,  in  many 
parts,  the  armlets  of  the  sea,  and  the  more  open  and  thinly 
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timbered  plains  of  the  interior,  often  in  the  most  diy  and  arid 
sitaafcions  fiur  distant  from  water ;  and  it  would  i^ipear  that, 
as  is  the  ease  with  many  of  the  insectivorous  birds  of  Aus- 
tralia, a  supply  of  that  element  is  not  essential  to  its  exist- 
ence, since,  from  the  localities  it  is  often  found  breeding  in,  it 
must  necessarily  pass  long  periods  without  being  able  to 
*  obtain  it. 

The  gaiety  of  its  plumage  renders  it  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  bush  :  its  loud  piercing  call,  also,  often  betrays  its  presence, 
particularly  during  the  season  of  incubation,  when  the  bird 
becomes  more  and  more  clamorous  as  the  tree  in  which  its 
^gs  are  deposited  is  approached  by  the  intruder.  The 
note  most  frequently  uttered  is  a  loud  pee^pee,  continued  at 
times  to  a  great  length,  resembling  a  cry  of  distress.    It  sits 
very  upright,  generally  perching  on  a  small  dead  branch  for 
hours  together,  merely  flying  down  to  capture  its  prey,  and 
in  most  instances  returning  again  to  the  site  it  has  just 
left    Its  food  is  of  a  very  mixed  character,  and  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  localities  it  inhabits.    It  greedily 
devours  mantes,  grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  lizards,  and  very 
small  snakes,  all  of  which  are  swallowed  whole,  the  latter 
being  killed  by  beating  their  heads  against  a  stone  or  other 
hard  substance,  after  the  manner  of  the  Common  Kingfisher. 
S^pecimens  killed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  salt-marshes  had 
their  stomachs  literally  crammed  with  crabs  and  other  cms- 
taceous  animals;  while  intent  on  the  capture  of  which  it 
may  be  observed  sitting  silently  on  the  low  mangrove-bushes 
skirting  the  pools  which  every  receding  tide  leaves  either  dry 
or  with  a  surface  of  wet  mud,  upon  which  crabs  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance*   I  have  never  seen  it  plunge  into  the 
water  after  fish  like  the  true  Kingfishers,  and  I  believe  it 
never  resorts  to  that  mode  of  obtaining  its  prey.    On  the 
banks  of  the  Hunter  its  most  favourite  food  is  the  larva3  of  a 
species  of  ant,  which  it  procures  by  excavating  holes  in  the* 
nests  of  this  insect  which  are  constructed  around  the  boles 
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and  dead  branches  of  the  Eucal^ti,  and  which  lesemble  ex- 
crefloenoes  of  the  tree  itself. 

The  season  of  nidifikation  commenoes  in  October  and  lasts 
till  December,  the  hollow  sponts  of  the  gum-  and  boles  of  the 

apple-trees  {Angoplior(s)  being  generally  selected  as  a  recept- 
acle for  the  eggs,  which  are  four  or  five  in  mimber,  of  a  pinky- 
white,  one  inch  and  a  line  in  length,  and  ten  hnes  in  diameter.  • 

The  sexes  differ  but  little  either  in  thdr  size  or  cdouhng, 
and  the  young  are  only  distingoished  by  being  of  a  less  bril- 
liant hue,  and  by  the  wing-coverts  and  feathera  of  the  breast 
-being  edged  with  brown. 

Crown  of  the  head,  back,  and  scapularies  dull  green  ;  wings 
and  tail  green,  sHghtly  tinged  with  blue ;  ear-ooverts,  and  an 
obscure  circle  boimding  the  green  of  the  head,  greenish  black ; 
rump  verditer  green ;  throat  white ;  line  from  the  nostrils 
over  the  eye,  nuchal  band,  and  all  the  under  surface  buff,  be- 
coming deeper  on  the  flanks  ;  bill  black,  the  basal  portion  of 
the  under  mandible  flesh- white ;  feet  flesh-red,  tinged  with 
brown ;  irides  dark  brown. 

Sp.  64.  TODIRHAMPHUS  PYRRHOPYGIUS,  GmM. 

Red-backsd  KiNonsuxR. 

J%i%m|iyrrAqp$^,  Gould  in  Fhie.  of  Zool.  Soe.,  part  viiL 1840,  p.  118. 
To^kampha  pyrrhojpygim,  Bonap.  Consp.  Gen.  Av.,  tom.  L  p.  167, 

T\>dkhttmpk(ii»,  8p.  1. 
€!yaiuileyon  pyrrhopygia,  Bonap.  Gonip.  YoL  Anis.,  p.  9|  gen.  119. 
SauropoHt  pyrrhopygia,  Cab.  et  H«n.  Mas.  Hein.,  TbcO  iL  p.  161. 

Halcyon  pyrrhopygia,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  IbL,  voL  iL  pL  22. 

This  Kingfisher  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  interior,  but  over 
what  extent  of  country  it  may  range  is  not  yet  known.  The 

only  parts  where  I  myself  observed  it  were  the  myall-bnislies 
{Acacia  pendula)  of  the  Lower  Namoi,  particularly  those 
growing  on  the  edge  of  the  large  phun  skirting  the  Nundawar 
range.   It  was  usually  seen  sitting  veiy  upright  on  the  dead 
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famidieB  of  the  myall-  and  gam-trees,  sometimes  on  those 
glowing  out  on  the  hot  plains,  at  others  on  those  close  by 

the  river-side.  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  both  old  and  young 
birds,  wbicii,  judging  from  the  plumage  of  the  latter,  I  should 
suppose  had  left  their  breeding-place  about  a  month  before  I 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Namoi,  in  December.  I 
also  saw  in  this  district  the  common  or  Sacred  longfisher, 
but  in  far  less  abundance  than  between  the  ranges  and  the 
coast  This  latter  species  may  be  hereafter  found  to  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  country  bordering  the  sea,  while  the  Red- 
backed  Kingfisher  may  be  exclusively  a  denizen  of  the 
interbr.  The  unusual  colouring  of  the  back  at  once  distin« 
guishes  it  from  all  the  other  members  of  the  genus  inhabiting 
Australia,  but  in  its  general  economy  and  mode  of  living  it 
presents  no  observable  difference. 

Gilbert  procured  examples  of  this  species  during  Dr. 
Leichardt's  overland  expedition ;  Captain  Sturt  found  it  at 
the  dep6t  in  South  Australia,  and  I  have  received  speci- 
mens from  the  interior  of  Swan  Biver ;  consequently  it  has 
a  very  wide  range. 

Crown  of  the  head  dull  green,  intermingled  with  white, 
giving  it  a  striated  appearance ;  a  broad  black  stripe  com- 
mences at  the  base  of  the  bill,  passes  through  the  eye,  and 
encircles  the  back  of  the  head;  upper  part  of  the  back  and 
scapulanes  green ;  remainder  of  the  wings  bluish  green ; 
lower  part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  red ;  tail 
green,  tinged  with  blue ;  throat,  a  broad  collar  encircling  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  under  surface  white ;  bill  black, 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandibte  flesh-white ;  irides  blackish 
brown ;  feet  dark  olive-brown. 

Since  the  above  account  of  this  species  was  published  in 
the  folio  edition,  I  have  been  informed  by  the  late  Mr.  Elsey 
that  he  saw  the  Red-backed  Kingfisher  on  the  Macarthur  River, 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  in  lat.  dG''  15'  S. 
Two  eggs  in  my  collection  are  very  round  in  form,  and  of 
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tbe  usual  white  colour ;  but  they  were  doubtless  pinky  white 
before  they  were  blown.  They  are  one  inch  l(mg»  by  seven- 
eighths  broad. 

Sp.  65.    TODIRHAMPHUS  SORDIDUS,  Gould. 

Sordid  XiNonsBBR. 

Halcyon  sorditlus,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  x.  p.  72. 
Todirhamphus  sordidus,  Bonap.  CoQsp.  Gen.  Av.,  torn.  i.  p.  157,  Todi' 
rhamphus,  sp.  8. 

Sauropatu  sordida.  Cab.  et  Uein.  Mus.  Uein.,  Theil  ii.  p.  159  (note). 

Halcyon  sordidas,  Gonkiy  Birds  of  Australia^  fi>L|  voL  ii  pL  23. 

This  fine  Kingfisher,  the  largest  species  of  the  genus  Ihdi- 
rhamphu.s  inhabiting  Australia,  is  rather  plentifully  dispersed 
over  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Queensland,  or  from  Moreton 
Bay  to  Cape  York.  Its  discoveiy  is  due  to  the  late  Mr. 
Bynoe,  R.N.,  who  obtained  two  examples  on  the  north  coast, 
but  the  exact  locality  is  unknown  to  me. 

Head,  back,  scapularies,  and  wing-coverts  brownish  oil- 
green  ;  wings  greenish  blue,  gradually  changing  into  green 
on  the  tips  of  the  tertiaries ;  collar  round  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  all  the  under  surface  bu£^  white  i  tail  greenish  blue ; 
upper  mandible  and  tip  of  the  lower  one  black ;  base  of  the 
latter  flesh- white. 

Genus  CYANALCYON,  Verreaua. 

The  species  of  this  form  at  present  known  are  C.  Madeayt^ 
C.  diopB,  C.  iaztdi,  and  perhaps  C.  kasMlinua,  They  are  all 
highly  coloured,  and  differ  but  little  from  the  Thdirhamphi, 
with  which  they  have  been  hitherto  associated  Australia, 

New  Guinea,  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  the  countries  fre- 
quented by  the  members  of  this  section  of  the  Alcedinidds, 
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Sp.  66.         CYANALCYON  MACLEAYL 

MacLrat's  Kingvishkb. 

Halcyon  MacLeayiy  Jard.  and  Selb.  111.  Orn.,  vol.  iii.  pi.  101. 
— ■  incinctuSf  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  p.  1 female. 
Todirhamphus  Macleayi,  Bonap.  Consp.  Gen.  Av.,  torn.  i.  p.  157^  Todi- 

ramphus,  sp.  13. 
Cyanalcyon  Macleayi,  Cab.  et  Hcin.  Mus.  Ilein.,  Theil  ii.  p.  158. 
Bush  Kingfisher,  Aesidents  at  Port  £ssington. 

fialqyon  Hackayi,  Qonld^  Buds  of  Australiay  foL,  yoL  ii  pL  24. 

There  bas  not  yet  been  dtseiyvered  in  Anstralia  a  more 

beautiful  Kingfisher  than  the  one  dedicated  to  the  late  Alex- 
ander MacLeaj  by  the  authors  of  the  *  Illustrations  of  Or- 
nithology '  as  a  tribute  of  respect  for  his  scientific  labours, 
in  the  propriety  of  which  I  entirely  concur. 

The  extreme  brilliancy  of  the  plumage  of  this  bird  would 
indicate  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  hotter  portions  of  the 
country,  and  the  correctness  of  this  inference  is  borne  out  by 
the  £act  that  it  inhabits  all  the  eastern  provinces  from  More- 
ton  Bay  to  the  extreme  northern  portions  of  the  continent;  it 
is  tolerably  abundant  at  Port  Essington,  and  it  is  ako  spread 
over  nearly  every  part  of  the  Cobourg  Peninsula  suited  to  its 
habits;  like  the  other  members  of  the  genus  to  which  it 
belongs,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  near  water,  and  evinces  so 
decided  a  preference  *for  the  forests  of  the  interior  that  it  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Bush  Kingfisher  "  from  the  residents 
at  Port  Essington ;  it  is  generally  dispersed  about  in  pairs, 
and  feeds  on  small  reptiles,  insects,  and  their  larvse;  its 
general  note  is  a  loud  pee-pee  uttered  with  considerable 
rapidity.  It  incubates  in  November  and  December,  some- 
thnies  forming  its  nest  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees^  and  at 
others  excavating  a  hole  for  itself  in  the  nest  of  the  tree-ants, 
which  presents  so  prominent  and  singular  a  feature  in*  the 
scenery  of  the  country  :  the  nest  of  the  C.  Macleayi  is  easily 
discovered,  for  on  the  approach  of  an  intruder  the  birds 
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inunediately  oommenoe  flying  about  in  a  yeiy  wild  miiniier/ 
uttering  at  the  same  time  a  loud  pieidng  cry  of  alarm ;  the 
eggs  are  three  or  four  in  number,  of  a  pearly  white,  and 
nearly  round  in  form,  being  eleven  lines  long  by  ten  broad. 

So  much  difference  exists  in  the  plumage  of  the  sexes  that 
Gilbert  states  he  was  for  some  time  induced  to  regard  them 
as  specifically  distinct — an  enor  into  which  I  had  myself 
previoasly  fbJlen  when  describing  the  female  as  a  new  spe- 
cies in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society '  quoted 
above ;  **  but  upon  closer  observation,"  adds  Gilbert,  "  I  soon 
satisfied  myself  that  the  difference  of  plumage  was  merely 
sexnal,  the  dissection  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  fiillj 
proving  that  those  with  a  ring  round  the  neck  are  males  and 
those  without  it  females/' 

The  male  has  a  line  under  the  eye  and  ear-coverts  deep 
glossy  black ;  head,  occiput,  wings,  and  tail  rich  deep  prus* 
sian  blue ;  primaries  and  secondaries  white  at  the  base,  form- 
ing a  conspicuous  spot  when  the  wings  are  spread ;  for  the 
remainder  of  their  length  these  feathers  are  black,  margined 
externally  with  light  prussian  blue ;  immediately  before  the 
eye  an  oval  spot  of  white ;  collar  surrounding  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  all  the  under  surface  white,  tinged  with  buff  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  flanks ;  back  and  upper  tail-coverts  verditer 
blue ;  scapularies  verditer  green,  both  these  colours  bounded 
near  the  white  collar  with  prussian  bide ;  under  surface  of 
the  wing  white,  the  tips  of  the  coverts  black ;  under  surface 
of  the  tail  black ;  bill  black,  the  basal  portion  of  the  under 
mandible  yellowish  white ;  tarsi  black ;  inner  side  of  the  feet 
and  back  of  the  tarsi  ash-grey;  irides  veory  dark  brown. 

The  general  colours  of  the  female  are  simikir  to  those  of 
the  male,  but  she  differs  from  her  mate  in  being  entirely 
destitute  of  the  white  collar  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  which 
pai't  is  deep  prussian  blue,  thus  uniting  the  blue  of  the  occiput 
and  of  the  back ;  in  the  tints  being  much  less  brilliant  in  the 
back,  being  of  a  dull  brownish  verditer  green«  and  in  the 
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upper  tail*ooTert8  pale  yerditer  green  instead  of  blue;  upper 
mandibfe  black ;  lower  mandible  halfway  from  the  tip  and 
along  the  whole  of  the  cutting  edges  black,  the  remainder 

being  fleshy  white  tinged  with  blue  where  it  joins  the  black ; 
legs  and  feet  greenish  grey. 

The  young  male  resembles  the  female  in  colour,  but  is  still 
less  brilliant  f  has  the  back  of  a  purer  green ;  the  under  sur* 
fiioe  tinged  with  buff;  the  spot  on  the  lores  deep  buff ;  and 
the  collar  at  the  back  of  a  deep  buff,  interrupted  by  some  of 
the  feathers  of  the  occiput. 

Genua  SYMA,  Leuon. 

The  S.  Toroioro  of  New  Guinea  and  tin?  S.  Jlavirostris  of 
Northern  Australia  are  the  only  species  of  this  fonu  that  have 
yet  been  discovered.  The  serrated  edges  of  the  mandibles 
indicate  that  they  feed  on  some  peculiar  kind  of  food,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  special  service  the  serra- 
tions are  intended  to  perform. 

Sp.  67.        SYMA  FLAVIROSTRIS,  Gould. 

YbLLOW-BILLXO  KiMGflSHBB. 

Halcyon  {St/ma  F)  flavirottrit,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  ZooL  Soc.^  part  xviii. 
1850,  p.  200. 

Hakfan  flayiiesferis^  Cknildy  Birds  of  AnBtndia»£^ 

This  species  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  Syma  Toro- 
taro;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  distinct  and  new 
to  sdenoe :  its  lesser  size,  less  brilliant  colouring,  the  yellow 
instead  of  orange  hue  of  the  bill,  and  the  smaller  size  of  the 
serrations  of  the  mandibles,  are  some  of  the  characters  by 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  firom  the  New  Guinea  species. 

It  was  in  that  rich  district  the  peninsula  of  Cape  York, 
which  appears  to  have  a  iisuna  peculiar  to  itself,  that  the  pre- 
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eent  bird  was  first  procured ;  the  following  notes  by  Mr.  Mac- 
gillivray  comprise  aU  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain respecting  it : — 

The  PodiUi,  as  it  is  oalied  by  the  aborigines,  appears  to 

be  a  rare  bird;  for  althoiigli  it  was  much  sought  for,  not 
more  than  four  or  five  examples  were  obtained  during  our 
stay.  Like  the  Tanysipfera  Silvia,  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
brushes,  while  the  S,  Torotoro  of  New  Quinea  is  a  mangrove 
bird.  I  mysdf  saw  it  alive  only  once,  in  a  belt  of  tall  trees, 
thick  nnderwood,  and  clumps  of  the  Seaforihia  palm  fringing 
a  small  stream  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Attracted  by 
the  call  of  the  bird,  which  was  recognized  by  the  accompanying 
natives  as  that  of  the  mnch-prized  FoditH,  three  or  four  of  us 
remained  for  about  ten  minutes  almost  under  the  very  tree 
in  which  it  was  perched,  intently  looking  out  for  the  chance 
of  a  sliot,  before  I  discovered  it  on  a  bare  transverse  branch,  so 
high  up  as  scarcely  to  be  within  range  of  small  shot ;  liowever, 
it  fell,  but  our  work  was  only  half  over,  as  the  wounded  bird 
eluded  our  search  for  a  long  tune ;  at  length,  one  of  our  sable 
allies — his  eyes  brightened,  I  dare  say,  by  visions  of  a  pro- 
mised axe — ^found  it  lying  dead  in  a  comer  to  which  it  had 
retreated.  The  more  intelligent  natives  whom  I  questioned 
separately  agreed  in  stating  that  its  mode  of  niditication  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Tanysiptera  Sylvia,  and  that,  like  that 
species,  it  lays  several  white  eggs." 

The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  ear- 
coverts,  and  flanks  cinnamon-red ;  at  the  back  of  the  neck  a 
narrow  broken  collar  of  black  ;  throat  and  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  tawuy  white  ;  back  and  wings  sordid  green ;  rump 
and  tail  greenish  blue ;  bill  pale  orange,  the  apioil  two-thirds 
of  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  dark  brown. 

The  female  differs  in  being  less  brightly  coloured,  and  in 
having  an  oblong  patch  of  black  on  the  centre  of  the  head 
extending  a  little  way  down  the  occiput. 
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Genus  TANYSIPTERA,  llgors. 

The  species  of  ibis  genus  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 

the  Alccdinida; ;  for,  independently  of  the  pleasing  contrasts 
of  their  colourings  of  red,  bhie,  and  white,  their  lengthened 
tail-plumes  not  only  impart  a  peculiar  elegance  to  their 
appearance,  but  render  them  very  oonspicaons  objects. 

The  well-known  Tanysiptera  Dea,  the  type  of  this  form*  is 
a  native  of  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  where 
several  others  arc  also  found ;  and  we  now  know  that  one 
species  is  a  native  of  Australia. 

Sp.  68.       TANYSIPTEBA  SYLVIA,  Gould. 

White-tailid  Kingfisher. 

Tanysiptera  Sylvia,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  xviii.1850,  p.  200. 
Quatawur,  of  the  AborigineB  at  Cape  York. 

Tanysiptera  fylvia»  Qonkl,  Birds  of  Aiifltralia»  &L|  Supplement^ 
pi  • 

Hitherto  this  species  has  only  been  found  on  the  northern 
coast,  Cape  York  being  the  sole  locality  it  is  at  present  known 
to  inhabit;  and  where,  judging  from  the  numerous  speci* 
mens  lately  sent  to  this  eountiy,  it  appears  to  be  by  no  means 
scarce. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  AleedimdiB  generally,  the  sexes 

appear  to  present  but  little  ditierence  in  size  and  colouring, 
but  the  female  may  be  distinguished  from  the  male  by  being 
somewhat  less  brilliant  in  ooionr  and  in  the  lesser  development 
of  the  central  tail-feathers. 

Mr.  Macgillivray  informed  me  that  "  this  pretty  Tanysiptera 
is  rather  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  York,  where 
it  frecjuents  the  dense  brushes,  and  is  especially  fond  of 
resorting  to  the  small  sunny  openings  in  the  woods,  attracted 
jnrobabiy  by  the  greater  abundance  of  insect  food  found  in 
such  places  than  elsewhere :  I  never  saw  it  on  the  ground. 
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and  usually  was  first  made  aware  of  its  presence  by  the 
glandng  of  its  bright  colours  as  it  darted  past  witb  a  lapid, 
anow-like  flight,  and  disappeared  in  an  ii^tant  among  the 

dense  foliage.  Its  cry,  which  may  be  represented  by  *  wheo 
whee-whee*  and  '  wheet-wheeUwheety  is  usually  uttered  while 
the  bird  is  perched  on  a  bare  transverse  branch  or  woody 
rope-like  climber,  which  it  uses  as  a  look-out  station,  and 
whence  it  makes  short  dashes  at  any  passing  insect  or  small 
lisard,  generally  retnming  to  the  same  spot.  It  is  a  shy 
suspicious  bird,  and  one  well  calculated  to  try  the  patience  of 
the  shooter,  who  may  follow  it  in  a  small  brush  for  an  hour 
without  getting  a  shot,  unless  he  has  as  keen  an  eye  as  the 
native  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  first  pointing  it  out  to 
me.  According  to  the  natives,  who  know  it  by  the  name  of 
*  Quatawur*  it  lays  three  white  eggs  in  a  hole  dug  by  itself 
in  one  of  the  large  ant-hills  of  red  clay  which  form  so 
remarkable  a  feature  in  the  neighbourhood,  some  of  them 
being  as  much  as  ten  feet  in  height,  with  numerous  buttresses 
and  pinnacles.  I  believe  that  the  bird  also  inhabits  New 
Guinea ;  for  at  Redsow  Bay,  on  the  south-east  side  of  that 
great  island,  in  long.  146""  50'  E.,  a  head  strung  upon  a 
necklace  was  procured  from  the  natives.'* 

Crown  of  the  head,  wings,  and  five  lateral  tail-feathers  on 
each  side  blue ;  ear-coverts,  back  of  the  tieck,  and  mantle 
bhick ;  in  the  centre  of  the  latter  a  triangular  mark  of  white ; 
rump  and  two  middle  tail-feathers  pure  white ;  under  surface 
cinnamon-red ;  bill  and  feet  sealing-wax  red. 

Genus  ALCYONE,  Swainscn. 

Of  tins  genus  several  species  are  known,  all  of  which  are 
inhabitants  (tf  the  Old  Woild,  principally  Oceania,  and  Aus- 
tralia. These  singular-footed  birds  very  closely  resemble 
the  typical  Kingfishers  in  their  habits  and  manners ;  for,  like 
them^  they  frequent  rivers,  brooks,  and  ponds,  and  plunge 
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beneath  the  snrfeoe  for  the  fish,  ermtaoeaiiBy  and  inseots 

upon  wtich  they  principally  snbaist. 

So  much  difference  exists  in  the  species  of  this  fonn  in- 
habiting Austraha,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  characterize 
two  of  them  as  distinct  from  azurea, 

Sp.  C9.  ALCYONE  AZUREA. 

AZURB  KlNOnSHBR. 

Alcedo  azurea.  Lath.  lud.  Orn.  Supp.,  p.  xxxii. 

 tribrachys,  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.,  pi.  681, 

Tri-digitated  Kingsjisher,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.,  vol.  viii.  p.  105. 
Azure  Kingsfisher,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  Add.,  p.  372, 
Ceyx  azurea,  Jard.  and  Selb.  111.  Orn.,  vol.  ii.  pi.  55.  fig.  1, 
Alcyone  Australis,  Swains.  Class,  of  Birds,  vol,  ii.  p.  336. 
Ceyx  cyauen,  Less.  Traite  d'Orn.,  p.  241. 

Aleyoae  ojntrea,  6.  B.  Gray,  List  of  Geo.  of  Birds,  2ad  edit.  p.  14. 

Akgrone  aiinwi  Qonldy  Birds  of  Australia,  iaiL,  yoL  ii  |i  26. 

With  the  exception  of  Swan  River,  evcr\'  colony  of  Australia, 
from  Port  Essington  on  the  north-west  to  Tasmania  in  the  ex- 
tzeme  south,  is  inhabited  by  Azure  Kingfishers ;  bat  as  they, 
although  dosely  allied,  constitute  at  least  three  species,  the 
proeent  page  must  necessarily  treat  exclusiyely  of  the  one  that 
inhabits  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia,  over  the 
whole  of  which  countries  it  is  dispersed,  wherever  brooks, 
ponds  and  other  waters  occur  suitable  to  its  habits  and  mode 
*of  life.  In  size  and  in  brillianoy  of  its  plumage,  the  Azure 
Kingfisher  is  intermediate  between  the  species  inhabiting 
the  north  coast  and  that  found  in  Tasmania;  although 
gencrically  distinct  from  the  Kingfisher  of  Europe  {Alcedo 
Ispidci),  it  has  many  characters  in  common  with  that  bird.  It 
subsists  almost  exclusively  on  small  tish  and  aquatic  insects, 
which  it  captures  in  the  water  by  darting  down  from  some 
bare  branch  overhanging  the  stream,  and  to  which  it  gene- 
rally returns  to  kill  and  devour  its  prey,  which  is  swallowed 
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entire  and  head  foremost,  after  the  manner  of  the  little 
favourite  of  our  own  island.  It  is  a  solitary  bird,  a  pair,  and 
fireqaendy  only  one,  beiiig  found  at  the  same  spot.  During 
the  breeding-season  it  becomes  querulous  and  active,  and 
even  pugnacioud  if  any  intruder  of  the  same  species  should 
venture  within  the  precincts  of  its  abode.  The  males  at 
this  season  chase  each  other  up  and  down  the  stream  with 
arrow-like  quickness,  when,  the  rich  azure-blue  of  the  back 
glittering  in  the  sun,  they  appear  more  like  meteors,  as  they 
dart  by  the  spectator,  than  birds.  The  task  of  incubation 
commences  in  August  and  terminates  in  January,  during 
which  period  two  broods  are  frequently  brought  forth.  The 
eggs,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  pearly  or  pinkish  white  and 
rather  round  in  form,  are  deposited  at  the  extremity  of  a 
hole,  in  a  perpendicular  or  shelving  bank  bordering  the 
stream,  without  any  nest  being  made  for  their  reception ; 
they  are  from  five  to  seven  in  number,  three  (juartcrs 
of  an  inch  broad  by  seven-eighths  of  an  incli  long.  The 
young  at  the  first  moult  assume  the  plumage  of  the  adult, 
which  is  never  afterwards  changed.  The  hole  occupied  by 
the  bird  is  frequently  almost  filled  up  with  the  bones  of  small 
fish,  which  are  discharged  from  the  throat  and  piled  up  round 
the  young  in  the  form  of  a  nest.  Immediately  on  leaving 
their  holes  the  young  follow  the  pai'cnts  from  one  part  of  the 
brook  to  another,  and  are  fed  by  them  while  resting  on  some 
stone  or  branch  near  the  water's  edge ;  they  soon,  however, 
become  able  to  obtain  their  own  food,  and  may  be  observed- 
at  a  very  early  age  plunging  into  the  water  to  a  considerable 
depth  to  capture  small  tish  and  insects. 

The  sexes  are  precisely  similar  in  the  colouring  of  their 
plumage,  neither  do  they  differ  in  size.  The  young  are  very 
clamorous,  frequently  uttering  their  twittering  cry  as  their 
parents  pass  and  repass  the  branch  on  which  they  are  sitting. 

All  the  upper  surface  and  a  patch  on  each  side  of  the  chest 
fine  ultramarine  blue,  becoming  more  vivid  ou  the  rump  and 
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nqpper  tail-coverts ;  on  each  side  of  the  neck  behind  the  ear- 
coverts  a  toft  of  yellowish-white  feathers ;  irings  black ;  throat 

white,  slightly  washed  with  buff ;  aU  the  under  surface,  in- 
cluding the  under  side  of  the  wing,  ferruginous  orange,  the 
flanks  tinged  with  bluish  lilac»  giving  theiA  a  rich  purple  hue  ; 
line  from  tiie  bill  to  the  eye  leddidi  orange ;  irides  and  bill 
bhick ;  feet  orange. 

Sp.  70.     ALCYONE  DIEMBNBNSIS,  OoM. 
Akycm  Diemenentit,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  lir.  p.  19. 

AUyom^  jii^Bii^wiywMBa^  Qouldy  Sttds  ef  JLnstscalia^  £d.|  voL  L|  Tutifodf 
mi. 

This,  the  most  southern  member  of  the  genus,  differs  from 
the  A,  azurea  both  in  colour  and  size.  It  is  a  native  of 
Tasmania. 

All  the  npper  surfiice  deep  blae»  becoming  more  vivid  on 
the  romp  and  upper  tail-coverts ;  wings  black,  washed  with 

blue;  throat  butt';  under  surface  of  the  body  and  wings 
ferruginous  orange  ;  on  each  side  of  tlie  chest  a  patch  of 
bluish  black  ;  lores  and  a  small  patch  behind  the  ears  buff; 
crown  <^  the  head  indistinctly  barred  with  black ;  irides  and 
bill  Black;  feet  orange. 

Sp.  71.         ALCYONE  PULCHRA,  Gould. 
Aleifone  pulekra,  Qonld  in  Fioc  of  Zool.  Soe.,  part  xiv.  p.  19. 

Ali^one  palchi%  Cknildf  Birds  of  Anitralia,  fiiiLi  voL  introd. 

P.ZZI1L 

As  its  name  implies,  this  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  and 
exceeds  in  richness  of  colouring  both  the  ji.  azurea  and  A, 
JDiemenensis,  The  portion  of  the  country  it  inhabits  ia  the 
neighbooihood  of  Fort  Essington  and  perhaps  the  north  coast 
of  Australia  generally. 

All  the  upper  surface  shming  purplish  blue;  wings 
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biownish  blade ;  loves,  tuft  bebind  the  ear»  and  throsi  buff; 
under  surface  deep  fermginons  orange ;  sides  of  the  chest 

fine  purplish  blue,  passing  into  a  rich  vinous  tint  on  the 
flanks ;  irides  and  bill  black  ;  feet  orange. 
Inhabits  the  north  coast  of  Australia. 

Sp.  72.  ALCYONE  PUSILLA. 

LiTTLB  KiNGFlSHBB. 

Ceifxpmilla,  Temm.  PL  Col.,  595.  fig.  3. 
iVb-reo-Mt-mo,  Aborigines  of  the  Cobourg  PeiiiDsala. 

Akgrone  posQlay  Qould,  Birds  of  Australia,  fiiLy  yoL  IL,  pL86. 

This  lovely  little  Kingfisher  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
portions  of  Australia ;  the  specimens  iu  my  coliection  were  all 
procured  at  Port  Essington,  where  it  is  a  fare  bird ;  and  from 
its  always  inhabiting  the  densest  mangroves,  is  not  only  sddom 
seen,  but  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure ;  in  general  habits 
and  manners  it  very  much  resembles  the  Alcyone  aziirea,  but 
its  note  is  somewhat  more  shrill  and  piping,  and  its  flight 
more  unsteady.  Specimens  of  this  species  from  New  Guinea, 
which  I  have  had  opportunities  of  examining  in  the  noble 
coliection  at  Leyden,  present  no  difGerence  whatever  from 
those  found  in  Australia. 

The  food  of  the  Alcyone  pusilla  consists  of  small  fish,  which 
aie  taken  precisely  after  the  manner  of  the  Common  King- 
fisher of  our  own  island. 
.  The  sexes  are  alike  in  siae  and  colour. 

Lores,  a  tuft  bdiind  the  ear-coverts  and  under  sor&ce  silky 
white ;  forehead,  sides  of  the  neck,  wing-coverts  and  the 
margins  of  the  secondaries  green  ;  primaries  brownish  black  ; 
all  the  upper  surface  and  a  large  patch  on  each  side  on  the 
chest  brilliant  intense  blue  ;  tail  dull  deep  blue ;  irides  dark 
bhickish  brown ;  bill  black ;  legs  and  feet  greenish  grqr. 
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The  proper  position  of  the  members  of  this  isolated  form 
has  been  a  stumblisg-block  to  eveiy  omithok^st.  Those 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  them  in  a  state  of 
natnre  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  how  closely  they  resemble 
the  Swallows  in  their  actions  and  general  mode  of  life ;  to  a 
certain  extent,  they  offer  an  alliance  to  some  of  the  LaniacUB^ 
as  OjfmnorAina,  and  Mr.  Jerdon  has  applied  to  the  Indian 
members  the  trivial  name  of  Swallow-Shrikes ;  I  shall,  how- 
ever, retain  that  of  Wood  Swallow,  which  is  equally  descrip* 
tive,  and  had  been  applied  long  before. 

Australia  is  undoubtedly  the  head-quarters  of  these  pretty 
birds;  but  other  species  are  found  throughout  the  Indian 
Isknds  to  the  continent  of  India.  They  are  all  insectivorous, 
and  must  perform  a  most  important  part  in  checking  an 
undue  increase  of  those  creatures. 

Sp.  73.  ARTAMUS  SORDIDUS. 

Wood  Swallow. 

TWdbt  iord&Acf,  Lath.  Ind.  Om.  Supp.,  p.  xliii. 
Sordid  T%nuh,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
Ocypterus  alboviitatus,  Cuv.  Regn.  Anim.,  torn.  iv.  t.  3.  f.  6. 
Artamus  linealus,  \  ieili.  2nde  Edit,  du  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Uist.  Nat., 
torn.  xvii.  p.  297. 

 alboviitatus,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  210. 

Leptopteryx  alborittata,  Wagl.  Syst.  A  v.,  sp.  5. 
Be-wo-werij  Aborigines  of  Western  Australia. 
Worle,  Aborigines  of  King  George's  Sound. 
Wood  SwaUow  of  the  Coloiiiite. 

Artamus  sordidns,  Qonld^  Birds  of  Aostralia^  fiiL,  vol  iL  pL  87. 

No  species  of  the  Australian  Artami  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  possesses  so  wide  a  range  as  the  present ;  the 
whole  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  the 
island  of  Tasmania^  bdng  alike  fiivouied  with  its  presence. 
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The  extent  of  its  range  northward  has  not  yet  been  satisfiic- 
torily  ascertained,  beyond  the  certainty  that  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  received  in  any  collection  from  the  north  coast. 

It  may  be  f^;arded  as  strictly  migratory  in  Tasmania,  where 
it  arrives  in  October,  and  alter  rearing  at  least  two  broods 
departs  again  in  a  northern  direction.  On  the  continent  of 
Australia  it  arrives  rather  earlier,  and  departs  later ;  but  a 
scattered  few  remain  throughout  the  year  in  all  the  localities 
favourable  to  their  habits,  the  number  being  regulated  by  the 
finpply  of  insect  food  necessary  for  their  subsistence.  I  may 
here  observe,  that  specimens  from  Swan  River,  South  Australia, 
and  New  South  Wales  present  no  difference  eit^icr  in  size  or 
colouring,  while  those  from  Tasmania  arc  invariably  larger  in 
all  their  admeasurements,  and  arc  also  of  a  deeper  colour. 

This  Wood  Swallow  must,  I  think,  ever  be  a  general  favourite 
with  the  Australians,  not  only  from  its  singular  and  pleasing 
actions,  but  from  its  often  taking  up  its  abode  and  incubating 
near  the  houses,  particularly  such  as  arc  surrounded  by  pad- 
docks and  o|)rn  pasture-lands  skirted  by  large  trees.  It  was 
in  such  situations  in  Tasmania  that,  at  the  commencement  of 
spring,  I  first  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  this  species ; 
it  was  then  very  numerous  on  all  the  cleared  estates  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Derwent,  about  eight  or  ten  being  seen  on  a 
single  tree,  and  half  as  many  crowding  one  against  another 
on  the  same  dead  branch,  but  never  in  such  numbers  as  to 
deserve  the  appeUation  of  flocks :  each  bird  appeared  to  act  in* 
dependently  of  the  other ;  each,  as  the  denre  for  food  prompted 
it,  sallying  forth  from  the  brandh  to  capture  a  passing  insect, 
or  to  soar  round  the  tree  and  return  again  to  the  same  spot ; 
on  alighting  it  repeatedly  throws  up  one  of  its  wings,  and 
obliquely  spreads  its  tail.  At  other  times  a  few  were  seen 
perched  on  the  fence  surrounding  the  paddocks,  on  which 
they  frequently  descended,  like  Starlings,  in  search  of  coleo- 
ptera  and  other  insects.  The  form  of  the  wing  of  the  Artamu9 
9ordidu8  at  once  indicates  that  the  air  is  its  peculiar  province : 
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hence  it  is»  tiiat  when  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  insects  which 
the  seraoity  and  wannth  of  the  weather  have  enticed  from  their 
Inrking-plaoeB  among  the  foliage,  to  sport  in  higher  regions, 
this  species  displays  itself  to  the  greatest  advantage.  But  the 

greatest  peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  this  bird  is  its  manner 
of  hanging  together  in  clusters  from  the  branch  of  a  trce« 
like  a  swarm  of  bees. 

The  season  of  incabation  is  from  September  to  December. 
The  situation  of  the  nest  is  mnch  varied ;  I  have  seen  one 
placed  in  a  thickly-foliaged  bough  near  the  ground,  while 
others  were  in  a  naked  fork,  on  the  side  of  the  bole  of  a  tree, 
in  a  niche  ^formed  by  a  portion  of  the  bark  having  been 
separated  from  the  tronk^  &c.  The  nest  is  rather  shallow,  of 
a  rounded  form,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  composed 
of  fine  twigs  neatly  lined  with  fibrous  roots.  I  observed  that 
the  nests  found  in  Tasmania  were  larger,  more  compact,  and 
more  neatly  formed  than  those  on  the  continent  of  Australia. 

The  eggs  are  generally  four  in  number ;  they  differ  much 
in  the  disposition  of  thor  markings ;  their  ground-colour  is 
dull  white,  spotted  and  dashed  with  dark  umber-brown :  in 
some  a  second  series  of  greyish  spots  appear  as  if  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  shell ;  their  medium  length  is  eleven  lines,  and 
breadth  eight  Unes. 

Head,  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  body  fuliginous  grey ; 
wings  dark  bluish  black,  the  external  edges  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  primaries  white ;  tail  bluish  black,  all  the 
feathers,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  largely  tipped  with 
white ;  irides  dark  brown ;  bill  blue,  with  a  black  tip ;  feet 
mealy  lead-colour. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  the  colouring  of  their  plumage,  and 
are  only  to  be  distinguished  by  the  female  being  somewhat 
smaller  in  size. 

The  young  have  an  irregular  stripe  of  dirty  w  hite  down  the 
centre  of  each  feather  of  the  upper  surface,  and  are  mottled 
with  the  same  on  the  under  part  of  the  body. 
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Sp.  74.         ARTAMUS  MINOR,  rteiiiot. 

Little  Wood  Swallow. 

Artnmiis  minor,  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  torn.  xvii.  p.  298. 
Ocypterus  fuscatus,  Yalenc.  M^m.  du  Mas.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  torn.  vi.  p.  24^ 

t.  9.  fig.  1. 
Leptopteryw  mnor,  Wagl.  Syst.  A  v.,  sp.  6. 
Ocypterus  minor,  Gould,  Syn.  Birds  of  Australia. 

Artamns  minor,  €hrald»  Buds  of  Australiay  &L9  voL  iL  pL  28. 

Ill  its  structure  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  markings  of 
its  plumage,  this  species  offers  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
Artauma  wrdidut  than  to  any  other  member  of  the  group ; 
the  habits  of  the  two  spedes  are  also  very  similar ;  if  any 
difference  exists,  it  is  that  the  present  bird  is  s^  more  aerial, 
a  circumstance  indicated  by  the  more  feeble  form  of  the  foot, 
and  the  equal,  if  not  greater,  development  of  the  wing. 
During  fine  weather,  and  even  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
it  floats  abont  in  the  air  in  the  most  easy  and  graceful 
manner,  performing  in  the  course  dT  its  evolutions  many 
beautiful  curves  and  circles,  without  the  least  apparent  motion 
of  the  wiiifjs,  the  silvery  whiteness  of  which,  as  seen  from 
beneath,  and  the  snowy  tips  of  its  wide-spread  tail  strongly 
contrast  with  the  dark  colouring  of  the  other  parts  of  its 
plumage. 

I  found  the  Ariamw  m»ior  abundant  on  the  Lower  Namoi, 

particularly  on  the  plains  thinly  studded  with  the  Acacia 
pendula  and  other  low  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gumrael- 
Gummel,  where  it  had  evidently  been  breeding,  as  I  observed 
numerous  young  ones,  whose  primaries  were  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  admit  of  their  performing  a  migration  of  any 
distance ;  besides  which,  they  were  constantly  being  fed  by 
the  parents,  who  were  hawking  about  in  the  air  over  and 
around  the  trees,  while  the  young  were  quietly  perched  close 
to  each  other  on  a  dead  twig. 
I  have  received  two  specimens  from  Port  Essington,  and 
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there  are  examples  in  the  Paris  Museum  from,  I  believe,  Timor ; 
it  18  evident,  therefore,  that  this  bird  has  a  wide  nmge. 
The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage,  but  the  young  differ 

considerably. 

•  The  whole  of  the  head,  back,  and  abdomen  cliocolate- 
brown ;  wings,  rump,  and  under  tail-coverts  bluish  black ; 
tail  deep  bluish  bhick,  all  the  feathers  except  the  two  outer 
and  two  middle  ones  tipped  with  white ;  biU  beautiful  violet- 
blue  at  the  base,  darker  at  the  tip ;  iridcs  and  feet  nearly 
block. 

Sp.  75.        ARTAMUS  CINEREUS,  yieilloL 
6bst-bbba8tbd  Wood  Swallow. 

Ariamut  cmereuif  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet,  d'llist.  Nat.,  torn.  zvii.  p.  297. 
Oeypterus  cinereus,  Valenc.  Mem.  du  Mus.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  torn.  vi.  p.  22, 
t.9.fig.  1. 

Be-uA-wen,  Aborigines  of  the  lowland  and  monntain  districts  of  West- 
ern Anstfaha. 
fF0od  SwaBom  tsi  the  Coloniata  of  ditto. 

Artamus  cmareiu^  Gooldy  Birds  of  Australia^  fsLf  voL  ii  pL  d9. 

This  bird  exceeds  in  size  all  the  other  Australian  Wood 
Swallows.  Its  large  tail,  most  of  the  feathers  of  which  are 
broadly  tipped  with  white,  as  well  as  the  colouring  of  its 
plumage,  at  once  point  out  its  close  affinity  to  the  Artamus 
sordidus  and  A.  minor. 

In  Western  Australia  it  is  a  very  local  but  by  no  means 
an  xmconunon  species,  particularly  at  Swan  River,  where 
it  inhabits  the  limestone  hills  near  the  coast,  and  the  Clear 
Hills''  of  the  interior,  assembling  in  small  families,  and 
feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  the  Xantltorrhceay  wliith  proves 
that  insects  do  not  form  the  sole  diet  of  this  species  ;  witli 
such  avidity  in  fact  does  it  devour  the  ripe  seeds  of  this  grass- 
tree,  that  several  birds  nuiy  frequently  be  seen  crowded  toge- 
ther on  the  perpendicular  seed-stalks  of  this  plant  busily  en- 
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gaged  in  extracting  them ;  at  other  times,  particularly  among 
the  limestone  hills,  where  there  are  bat  few  tiees,  it  descends 
to  the  broken  rocky  ground  in  search  of  insects  and  their 
]arv8B. 

It  breeds  in  October  and  November,  making  a  round  com- 
pact nest,  in  some  instances  of  fibrous  roots,  lined  with  fine 
hair-like  grasses,  in  others  of  the  stems  of  grasses  and  small 
plants ;  it  is  built  either  in  a  scrobby  bush  or  among  the 
grass-like  leaves  of  the  Xantkorrkwa,  and  is  deeper  and  more 
cup-shaped  than  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  group. 
The  eggs  are  subject  to  considerable  variation  in  colour  and 
in  the  character  of  their  markings ;  they  are  usually  bluish 
white,  spotted  and  blotched  with  lively  reddish  brown,  inter- 
mingled with  obscure  spots  and  dashes  of  purphsh  grey,  all 
the  markings  being  most  numerous  towards  the  larger  end ; 
they  arc  about  eleven  lines  long  by  eight  lines  broad. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  colour,  and  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  with  certainty  by  dissection.  I  have  re- 
marked that  specimens  from  Timor  rather  exceed  in  siie 
those  collected  on  the  Australian  continent,  and  are  some- 
what lighter  in  colour ;  but  these  variations  are  too  slight  to 
be  regarded  as  specific. 

Crown  of  the  head,  neck,  throat,  and  chest  grey,  passing 
into  sooty  grey  on  the  abdomen ;  space  between  the  bill  and 
the  eye,  the  fore  part  of  the  cheek,  the  chin,  the  upper  and 
under  tail-coverts  jet-black ;  two  middle  tail-feathers  black ; 
the  remainder  black,  largely  tipped  with  wliit(  ,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  outer  feather  on  each  side,  in  which  the  black  co- 
louring extends  on  the  outer  web  nearly  to  the  tip ;  wings  deep 
grey ;  primaries  bluish  grey ;  under  surface  of  the  shoulder 
white,  passing  into  grey  on  the  under  side  of  the  primaries ; 
irides  dark  blackish  brown ;  biU  light  greyish  blue  at  the  base, 
black  at  the  tip ;  legs  and  feet  greenish  grey. 
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Sp.  76.      ARTAMUS  ALBIVENTRIS,  6oM. 

White-vented  Wood  Swallow. 
Artamm  tdiivmUrig,  Gould  in  Flroe.  of  ZooL  Soc,  part  X7. 1847«  p.  81. 

Artamns  alMveiitrifly  Chndiiy  Birds  of  Anrtnlia,  feLyVoLii  pL  30. 

Two  examples  of  this  species  are  all  that  have  come  under 
my  notice ;  one  of  these  was  killed  on  the  Darling  Downs  in 
New  Soath  Wales,  and  the  other  some  distance  to  the  north- 
ward of  that  locality,  it  being  one  of  the  birds  procured  during 
Dr.  Leichardt's  expedition  to  Port  Essington.  Its  nearest 
ally  is  the  Jrtamiis  cinereu^,  a  species  inhabiting  the  opposite 
side  of  the  continent ;  but  it  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  may 
moreover  be  distingoished  horn  that  bird  by  the  white  under 
tafl-coverts,  and  the  lighter  coloor  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen. 

Lores,  space  beneath  the  eye,  and  tlie  chin  deep  black ; 
head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  brownish  grey ;  lower 
part  of  the  beck  and  the  wings  dark  grey,  becoming  gradually 
deeper  towards  the  tips  of  the  feathers ;  primaries  and  se- 
condaries narrowly  edged  with  white  at  the  tip  ;  under  sur- 
face of  the  wing  white ;  ear-coverts,  chest,  and  abdomen  pale 
grey,  passing  into  white  on  the  under  tail -coverts  j  upper  tail- 
ooverto  and  tail  black ;  the  apical  third  of  all  but  the  two 
middle  ones  white ;  irides  dark  brown ;  bill  yellowish  hom- 
oobor,  becoming  blade  at  the  tip ;  feet  blackish  brown. 

Sp.  77.       ARTAMUS  MELANOPS,  GoM. 

Black-paced  Wood  Swallow. 
ArUmmt  mekmep9,  Gould  in  Proc  of  Zool.  Soc.  1866,  p.  198. 

This  fine  species  is  unlike  every  other  known  member  of 
the  genus.  It  is  most  nearly  allied  to  A.  all/iveniri$,  but 
differs  from  that  bird  in  the  jet-black  colouring  of  its  under 
tail-ooverta,  and  from  A,  dnereuB  in  its  smaDer  size  and  the 
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greater  extent  of  the  black  on  the  face.  The  specimen  from 
which  the  above  description  was  taken  has  been  kindly  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  S.  White,  of  the  Reed  Beds,  near  Adelaide, 
South  Australia,  who  informs  me  that  it  was  shot  by  him  at 

St.  aBcckct's  Pool,  lat.  28°  30',  on  the  23rd  of  August  1863, 
and  who,  in  the  notes  accompanying  it,  says,  "  I  have  never 
seen  this  bird  south.  It  collects  at  night  like  A.  sordidus, 
and  utters  the  same  kind  of  call.  It  seems  to  be  plentiful  all 
over  the  north  conntiy,  and  particularly  about  Chamber's 
Creek  and  Mount  Margaret.  It  feeds  on  the  ground,  soars 
\\vA\  in  the  air,  and  clings  in  bunches  like  the  others.  The 
two  sexes  appeared  to  be  very  similar  in  outward  appearance; 
but  the  young  are  much  speckled  with  dusky  brown,  par« 
ticularly  on  the  back/' 

Lores,  face,  rump,  and  under  tail-coverts  black;  stripe 
over  the  eye,  ear-coverts,  sides  of  the  face,  and  throat  greyish 
buff,  increasing  in  dci)th  on  the  chest  so  as  to  form  a  \\cll- 
marked  band  ;  under  surface  delicate  vinous  grey ;  two  middle 
tail-feathers  black,  the  remainder  black,  largely  tipped  with 
white ;  upper  surface  of  the  wings  grey,  their  under  surfiice 
white;  bill  leaden  grey,  darkest  at  the  tip;  feet  bhiddsh 
brown. 

Total  length  0^  inches ;  bill  f ;  wing  4f ;  tail  3;  tarsi  J. 

Sp.  78.      ARTAMUS  PERSONATUS,  GoM 

Masked  Woon  Swallow. 

Octjpterus  personahu,  Goald  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  viii.  p.  149. 

il 

Jil-bung,  Abongiuea  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Weatern  AustraUa. 

Artamus  personatus,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,      voL  iL  pL  3L 

My  knowledge  of  the  range  of  this  species  is  very  limited  ; 

a  single  specimen  was  sent  me  from  South  Australia,  while 
fine  examples  were  killed  by  Gill)ert  in  the  colony  of  Swan 
River.  Its  richly  coloured  black  face  and  throat,  separated 
from  the  delicate  grey  of  the  breast  by  a  narrow  line  of  snowy 
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wliite,  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  every  other  species,  while 
the  strong  contrast  of  these  colours  renders  it  a  conspicuous 
object  among  the  trees. 

In  aiase  and  stmctuze  it  mm  nearly  resembles  the  Artamm 
supercilioiMB  than  any  other,  and  the  two  species  form  beauti- 
ful analogues  of  each  other,  one  being  in  all  probability  con- 
fined to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country,  and  the  other  to 
the  western. 

'*  I  have  only  met/'  says  Gilbert,  "  with  this  spedes  m  the 
York  and  Toodyay  districts.  It  is  very  \[\xAriamM8  iordidua 
in  its  habits,  but  is  more  shy  and  retired,  never  being  seen 
but  in  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  bush.  It  is  merely  a 
summer  visitant  liere,  generally  making  its  appearance  in  the 
latter  part  of  October,  and  immediately  commencing  the  task 
of  incabation.  Its  voice  very  mnch  resembles  the  chirping 
of  the  English  Sparrow. 

**  Its  nest  is  placed  in  the  upright  fork  of  a  dead  tree,  or  in 
the  hollow  part  of  the  stump  of  a  grass-tree ;  it  is  neither  so 
well  nor  so  neatly  formed  as  those  of  the  other  species  of  the 
groap,  being  a  frail  structure  externally  composed  of  a  very 
&w  extremely  small  twigs,  above  which  is  a  layer  of  fine  dried 
grasses.  The  eggs  also  differ  as  remarkably  as  the  nest,  their 
groiuid-colom*  being  light  greenish  grey,  dashed  and  speckled 
with  hair-brown  principally  at  the  larger  end,  and  slightly 
spotted  with  grey,  appearing  as  if  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
shell;  they  are  ten  and  a  half  lines  long  by  eight  and  a  half 
lines  broad.  I  found  two  nests  m  a  York  Gum  Forest,  about 
five  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Avon  River ;  each  of  these  con- 
tained two  eggs,  which  I  believe  is  the  usual  number.  Mr. 
Angas  informs  me  that  in  South  Australia  this  bird  makes 
no  nest,  but  places  the  eggs  on  a  few  bent  stalks  of  grass  in 
the  bend  of  a  small  branch. 

"  Its  food  consists  of  insects  generaUy  and  their  larv»." 

The  male  has  the  face,  ear-coverts,  and  throat  jet-black, 
bounded  below  with  a  narrow  line  of  white ;  crown  .of  the 
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head  sooty  black,  gradually  passing  into  the  deep  grey  which 
oovere  the  whole  of  the  upper  surfaoe,  wings,  and  tail ;  the 
latter  tipped  with  white ;  all  the  under  sorfaoe  very  delicate 
grey ;  thighs  dark  grey ;  irides  blackish  brown ;  bill  blue  at 

the  base,  becomiug  black  at  the  tip;  legs  and  feet  mealy 
bluish  grey. 

The  female  differs  in  having  the  colouring  of  the  bill  and 
the  black  mask  on  the  face  much  paler. 

Sp.  79.     ARTAMUS  SUPERCILIOSUS,  GoM. 
Whitmtxbsowed  Wood  Swallow. 

OcigpteniM  ngpatSXkmm,  Gonld  in  Plroe.  of  2kx»L  Soc.,  part  iv.  1886, 
p.  142.   

Artatnoa  sapeioiliiosafl^  Gonldy  Birds  cfAostral^ 

There  is  no  sj)ecie5  of  Ariamus  yet  discovered  to  which  the 
present  yields  the  palm,  either  for  elegance  of  form  or  for  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  its  plumage ;  the  only  one  known  with 
which  it  could  be  confounded  is  the  Artamua  rufiventer,  an 
Indian  burd  with  the  breast  simihirly  coloured,  but  which  is 
entirely  destitute  of  the  superciliary  stripe  of  white,  which 
suggested  the  specific  name  ;  in  this  character  and  in  the  rich 
chestnut  colouring  of  the  breast,  it  differs  from  every  member 
of  itiB  genus.  I  am  unable  to  say  what  is  the  extent  of  its 
range,  but  I  am  indooed  to  believe  that  it  is  confined  to 
Australia,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  seldom  leaves  the 
interior  of  the  country  ;  the  extreme  limits  of  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  particularly  those  which  border  the  exten- 
sive plains,  being  the  only  parts  where  it  has  yet  been 
observed.  I  first  met  with  it  at  Yarrundi  on  the  Dartbrook, 
a  tributary  of  the  Hunter,  where  it  was  thinly  dispersed 
among  the  trees  growing  on  the  stony  ridges  bordering  the 
flats. 

From  this  locality  to  as  far  as  I  penetrated  northwards  on 
the  Namoi,  as  well  as  in  the  direction  of  the  River  Peel,  it 
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was  distributed  in  similar  numbers,  intermingled  with  the 
Arkmui  9(nrHdtt8,  at  about  the  ratio  of  one  hundred  pairs  to 

the  square  mile,  the  two  species  appearing  to  live  and  perform 
the  task  of  iDcubation  in  perfect  harmony,  both  being  fre- 
quently observed  on  the  same  tree.  In  their  dispositions, 
however,  and  in  many  of  their  actions,  they  are  somewhaf 
dissimilar,  the  J.  tt^^ereUiomts  being  much  more  shy  and 
difficult  of  approach  than  the  A.  sordiduSj  which  is  at  all 
times  very  tame ;  it  also  gives  a  preference  to  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  highest  trees,  from  which  it  sallies  forth  for 
the  capture  of  insects,  and  to  which  it  again  returns,  in  the 
usual  manner  of  the  tribe.  In  every  part  where  I  have 
observed  it,  it  is  strictly  migratory,  arriving  in  summer,  and 
departing  northwards  after  the  breeding-season. 

The  nest  is  most  difficult  of  detection,  being  generally, 
placed  either  in  a  fork  of  the  branches  or  in  a  niche  near  the 
bole  of  the  tree,  whence  the  bark  has  been  partially  stripped. 
It  is  a  round,  very  shallow,  and  frail  structure,  composed  of 
small  twigs  and  lined  with  fibrous ' roots ;  those  I  discovered 
contained  two  eggs,  but  I  had  not  sufficient  opportunities 
for  ascertaining  if  this  number  was  constant.  Their  ground- 
colour is  dull  bu%  white,  spotted  with  umber-brown,  forming 
a  sone  near  the  larger  end ;  in  some  these  spots  are  sparingly 
sprinkled  over  the  whole  surface ;  they  have  also  the  obscure 
grey  spotting  like  those  of  A.  sordidm ;  the  eggs  are  rather 
more  than  eleven  lines  long  by  eight  and  a  half  lines  broad. 

The  male  has  the  lores,  space  surrounding  the  eye,  and  the 
ear-coverts  deep  black;  chin  greyish  black,  passing  into 
blackish  grey  on  the  chest ;  crown  of  the  head  greyish  black ; 
over  each  eye  a  pure  white  stripe  commencing  in  a  point,  and 
gradually  becoming  wider  or  spatulate  in  form  as  it  proceeds 
towards  the  occiput;  all  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail 
fdiginous  grey,  which  is  lightest  on  the  rump  and  tail ;  all 
the  tail-feathers  tipped  with  white,  except  the  outer  web  of 
the  lateral  feather,  which  is  grey ;  under  surface  of  the  wing 
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pure  white ;  all  the  under  suifiMse  rich  deep  chestnut ;  irides 
nearly  black ;  bill  light  blue  at  the  base,  black  at  the  tip ; 
feet  dark  lead-oolour. 

The  female  has  a  similar  distribution  of  colouring,  but 
differs  from  her  mate  in  the  following  particulars  : — lores  and 
a  ring  surrounding  the  eye  jet-black ;  only  an  indication  of 
the  supenaliaiy  stripe;  throat  grey;  tail  not  so  distinctly 
tipped  with  white ;  under  surface  light  chestnat*red. 

Sp.  80.    AKTAMUS  LEUCOFYGIALXS,  Gould. 

WiiiTE-RUMPED  Wood  Swallow. 
Arimmu  kneqpifpaiis,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  ZooL  8oe.,  part  z.  1842,  p.  17. 

Artamus  ]0iio(q^giali%  Ckrald,  Birds  of  Austr^^ 

On  a  careful  comparison  of  specimens  of  the  VVhite-rumped 
Artami  from  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago  with  those 
killed  in  Australia,  I  cannot  but  consider  that  at  least  two, 
if  not  three,  species  have  been  confounded  under  one  name, 
and  that  the  Australian  bird  had  remained  undescribed  until 
characterized  by  me  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society'  above  quoted.  The  present  species  is  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  Artamua  leucarAyuekus,  but  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  it  by  the  blue  colour  of  the  bill ;  and  I  may 
here  remark,  that  the  Australian  birds  are  also  considerably 
smaller  in  all  their  admeasurements  tiuiu  those  of  the  islands 
to  the  northwards. 

Tasmania  and  Western  Australia  are  the  only  colonies  in 
•which  this  bird  has  not  been  observed ;  its  range,  therefore, 
over  the  contment  may  be  considered  as  very  general:  in 
South  Australia  and  New  South  Wales  it  would  appear  to  be 
migratory,  visiting  these  parts  in  summer  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding.  Among  other  places  where  I  observed  it  in  con- 
siderable abundance  was  Mosquito,  and  the  other  small 
islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter,  and  on  the  borders  of 
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the  rivers  Mokai  and  Namoi,  situated  to  the  northward  of 
Liverpool  Plains;  in  these  last-mentioned  localities  it  was 

breeding  among  the  large  flooded  gum-trees  bordering  the 
rivers. 

The  breeding-season  commences  in  September  and  con- 
tinues until  January,  during  which  period  at  least  two  broods 
are  reared.  In  the  Christmas  week  of  1689,  at  which  time  I 
was  on  the  plains  of  the  interior,  in  the  direction  of  the 

Naraoi,  the  young  progeny  of  the  second  brood  were  perched 
in  pairs  or  threes  together,  on  a  dead  twig  near  their  nest. 
They  were  constantly  visited  and  fed  by  the  adults,  who 
were  hawking  about  for  insects  in  great  numbers,  some 
performing  their  evolutions  above  the  tops  and  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  while  others  were  sweeping  over  the  open 
plain  with  great  rapidity  of  flight,  making  in  their  progress 
through  the  air  the  most  rapid  and  abrupt  turns;  at  one 
mcMnent  rising  to  a  considerable  altitude,  and  the  next 
descending  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  as  the  insects 
of  which  they  were  in  pursuit  arrested  their  attention.  In  the 
brushes,  on  the  contrary,  the  flight  of  this  bird  is  more  soaring 
and  of  a  much  shorter  duration,  particularly  when  hawking  in 
the  open  glades,  which  frequently  teem  with  insect  life.  When 
flying  near  the  ground,  the  wldte  mark  on  the  rump  shows 
very  conspicuously,  and  strikingly  reminds  one  of  the  House 
Mai  tin  of  our  own  country. 

Two  nests,  taken  by  Gilbert  on  a  small  island  in  Coral 
Bay,  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  at  Port  Essington,  were 
compactly  formed  of  dried  wiry  grass  and  the  fine  plants 
growing  on  the  beach ;  they  were  placed  in  a  fork  of  a  slender 
mangrove-tree,  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  water,  in  which  they 
were  growing ;  but,  like  several  other  Australian  birds,  tl;e 
Artamus  Leucopygialis  often  avails  itself  of  the  deserted  nests 
of  other  species  instead  of  building  one  of  its  own.  Most  of 
those  I  found  breeding  on  the  Mokai  had  possessed  themselves 
of  the  forsaken  nest  of  the  GraUina  mdanoleuea,  which  they 
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had  rendered  warm  aud  of  the  proper  size  by  shghUy  lining 
it  with  grasses,  fibrous  roots,  and  the  narrow  leaves  of  the 
Eucal^ti,  The  eggs  are  generally  three  in  number,  and  much 
lighter  in  colour  and  more  minutely  spotted  than  those  of 

any  other  species  of  the  genus  I  have  seen ;  their  ground-  . 
colour  is  flesh-white,  finely  freckled  and  spotted  with  faint 
markings  of  reddish  brown  and  grey,  in  some  instances 
forming  a  zone  at  the  larger  end;  their  medium  length  is 
ten  lines,  aiid  breadth  seven  lines  and  a  half. 

The  sexes  are  only  to  be  distinguished  by  dissection,  and 
may  be  described  thus :  head,  throat,  and  back  sooty  grey ; 
primaries  and  tail  brownish  black,  washed  with  grey ;  chest, 
all  the  under  surface,  and  rump  pure  white ;  irides  brown ;  • 
bill  light  bluish  grey  at  the  base,  black  at  the  tip ;  leg^  and 
feet  mealy  greenish  grey. 

Family  AKFEUDAf 

Genus  PARDALOTUS,  rteOtot. 

This  form  is  peculiar  to  Australia,  in  eveiy  portion  of  which 
great  country,  indudmg  Tasmania^  one  or  other  of  the  species 
are  to  be  found ;  some  of  them  associated  in  the  same  district, 

and  even  inhabiting  the  same  trees,  while  in  other  parts  only 
a  single  species  exists  :  for  instance,  the  F.  punclatus,  F.  qua- 
dra4jiintu8,  and  P.  iiffinia  inhabit  Tasmania ;  on  the  whole  of 
the  southern  coast  of  the  continent  from  east  to  west  P. 
ptmetaius  and  P.  9tr%atua  are  associated ;  the  north  coast  is 
the  cradle  of  the  species  I  have  called  uropygialis,  and  the  east 
coast  that  of  melanocephaluSy  from  both  of  which  countries  the 
others  appear  to  be  excluded ;  the  true  habitat  of  the  beautiful 
species  I  have  described  as  P.  rudricaius  is  the  basin  of  the 
interior. 
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Sp.  81.     PABDAL0TU8  PUNCTATUS,  Ihnm. 

Spotted  Diamond-bi&d. 

Pardahtut pimetahu,  Temm.  Man.,  torn.  i.  p.  Ix?. 
P^a  pundaia.  Lath.  Ind.  Oro.  Supp.,  p.  hi,  so.  1. 
Speckled  Manikin,  Latli.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1^8. 

H'^e-Jup-w'e-dupf  AborigiDes  of  the  luwlaud  districts  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

Diamond  Bird,  Colonists  oi  New  South  Wales. 

Furdalotiis  punctatus,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  vol.  ii  pL  35. 

No  spedes  of  the  genus  Pardalotua  is  more  widely  and 
generaUy  distributed  than  the  Spotted  Diamond-bird ;  for  it 

inhabits  the  whole  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  Australian 
contiuent  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  extremities  of  the 
countiy,  and  is  very  common  in  Tasmania.  It  is  incessantly 
engaged  in  searching  for  insects  among  the  foliage,  both  of 
trees  of  the  highest  growth  and  of  the  lowest  shrubs ;  it  fre- 
quents gardens  and  enclosures  as  well  as  the  open  forest ; 
and  is  exceedingly  active  in  its  actions,  clinging  and  moving 
about  in  every  variety  of  position  both  above  and  beneath 
the  leaves  with  equal  facility. 

With  regard  to  the  nidification  of  this  species,  it  is  a  sin- 
gular circumstance  that,  in  the  choice  of  situation  for  the 
reception  of  its  nest,  it  differs  from  every  other  known  member 
of  the  genus ;  for  while  they  always  nidify  in  the  holes  of 
trees,  this  species  descends  to  the  ground,  and  availing  itself 
of  any  little  shelving  bank,  excavates  a  hole  just  large 
enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  its  body,  in  a  nearly 
horizontal  direction  to  the  depth  of  two  or  tluree  feet,  at  the 
end  of  which  a  chamber  is  fui  iiied  in  which  the  nest  is  depo- 
sited. The  nest  itself  is  a  neat  and  beautifully  built  structure, 
formed  of  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  Eucalypti^  and  lined 
with  finer  strips  of  the  same  or  similar  materials ;  it  is  of  a 
spherical  contour,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  small 
hole  in  the  side  for  an  entrance.   The  chamber  is  generally 
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somewhat  higher  than  the  mouth  oi  the  hole,  by  which  means 
the  risk  of  its  being  inundated  upon  the  occurrence  of  rain 
is  obviated.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  many 
of  the  nests  of  this  species,  but  they  are  most  difficult  to 

detect,  and  are  only  to  be  found  by  watcliing  for  the  egress 
or  ingress  of  the  parent  birds  from  or  into  its  hole  or  entrance, 
which  is  frequently  formed  in  a  part  of  the  bank  overhung 
with  herbage,  or  beneath  the  overhanging  roots  of  a  tree. 
How  so  neat  a  structure  as  is  the  nest  of  the  Spotted 
Diamond-bird  should  be  constructed  at  the  end  of  a  hole 
where  no  light  can  possibly  enter  is  beyoud  our  compre- 
hension. The  eggs  are  four  or  live  in  number,  rather  round 
in  form,  of  a  beautiful  polished  fleshy  white,  seven  and  a  half 
lines^ong  by  six  and  a  half  lines  broad. 

The  song  of  the  Spotted  Diamond-bird  is  a  rather  harsh 
piping  note  of  two  syllables  often  repeated. 

The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head,  wings,  and  tail  black, 
each  feather  having  a  round  spot  of  white  near  the  tip ;  a 
stripe  of  white  commences  at  the  nostrils  and  passes  over  the 
eye ;  ear-coverts  and  sides  of  the  neck  grey ;  feathers  of  the 
back  grey  at  the  base,  succeeded  by  a  triangular^shaped  spot 
of  fawn-colour,  and  edged  with  black ;  rump  rufous  brown  ; 
upper  tail-coverts  crimson  ;  throat,  chest,  and  under  tail- 
coverts  yellow ;  abdomen  and  flanks  tawny ;  irides  dark 
brown ;  bill  brownish  black ;  feet  brown. 

The  female  may  be  distinguished  by  the  less  strongly  con- 
trasted tints  of  her  colouring,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  bright 
yellow  on  the  throat. 

Sp.  82.    PARDALOTUS  RUBRICATUS,  Gould. 

RSD-LORED  DlAMOND-BIBB. 
Pardaloiut  rvbrieaiui,  Gould  in  Ftoe.  of  ZooL  Soc,  part    p.  149. 

The  Red-lored  Diamond-bird  belongs  to  the  same  section  of 
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the  FardakH  aa  the  P.  puitctatM  and  P.  qiuulraffinhn,  and  like 
them  is  distiiiguished  from  the  other  members  of  the  group 
hj  the  absence  of  the  sealing-wax-like  tips  of  the  spurious 

wing-feathers.  It  is  the  largest  species  of  the  genus  yet  dis- 
covered, and  is  readily  distinguished  from  its  near  allies,  the 
F,jnmcUUM8  and  P.  quadrapinius,  by  the  great  siie  of  the 
spots  on  the  crown. 

When  I  published  my  plate  and  desoription  in  the  folio 
editioD,  only  a  single  specimen  of  this  bird  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  I  was  unaware  in  what  part  of  Australia  it  had 
been  obtained.  I  have,  however^  lately  seen  other  specimens 
ooUected  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  during  the  overland  expedition 
to  the  Victoria  River  under  Mr.  Stuart.  Mr.  White  of 
Adelaide  also  informs  me  in  a  letter  that  he  ''saw  this  bird 
in  considerable  numbers  about  the  hit.  27°  or  28°.'* 

The  more  I  study  the  birds  of  Australia  and  witness  the 
gradual  discovery  of  new  species  of  various  forms,  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  many  still  remain  to  be  discovered,  and 
that  yean  must  elapse  before  our  knowledge  of  the  entire 
avifauna  of  Australia  can  be  considered  complete. 

Forehead  crossed  by  a  narrow  band  of  dirty  white ;  crown 
and  back  of  the  head  deep  black,  each  feather  having  a  spot 
of  white  near  its  extremity ;  back  of  the  neck,  back,  wing- 
ooverts,  and  rump  brownish  gr^ ;  wings  dark  brown,  mar- 
gined with  pale  brown,  the  spurious  wing,  a  smaU  portion  of 
the  base  of  the  primaries,  and  the  outer  margins  of  the 
secondaries  fine  golden  orange ;  immediately  before  the  eye 
a  spot  of  bright,  fiery  orange ;  above  and  behind  the  eye  a 
str^  of  buff;  upper  tail-coverts  bright  olive-green;  tail  deep 
bUiddsh  brown,  the  extreme  tips  of  the  feathers  being  white ; 
throat  and  abdomen  greyish  white;  chest  bright  yellow; 
upper  mandible  and  legs  brown,  under  mandible  greyish 
white. 
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Sp.  S3.  PARDALOTUS  QUADRAGINTUS,  Gould. 
F0KTI-8POTTED  Diamond-bird. 

Pardalotua  qmiragmhu,  Goald  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  v.  p.  148. 
Forty-spot  of  the  Tasmaniaii  Colouists. 

Pardalotus  quadragiutus,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  ii 
pL37. 

This  species  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  Tasmania,  where  it 
inhabits  the  almost  impenetrable  forests  which  cover  that 

island,  particularly  those  of  its  southern  portion.  It  is  I 
think  less  numerous  tlian  either  of  its  congeners,  the  Parda- 
htuH  afinia  and  P.  punctatus,  and  appears  to  con&ie  itself 
more  exclusively  to  the  highest  gum-trees  than  those  species. 
I  found  it  very  abundant  in  the  gulleys  under  Mount 
Wellington,  and  observed  it  breeding  in  a  hole  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  trees,  at  about  forty  feet  from  the  ground  ;  I  after- 
wards took  a  perfectly  developed  white  egg  from  the  body  of 
a  female  killed  on  the  5th  of  October.  The  weight  of  this 
little  bird  was  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  the 
stomach  was  muscular,  and  contained  the  remains  of  the  larvae 
of  lepidoptera,  which  with  coleoptera  aud  other  insects  con- 
stitute its  food. 

It  has  a  simple  piping  kind  of  note  of  two  syllables. 

In  its  actions  it  much  resembles  the  Tits,  creeping  and 
clinging  among  the  branches  in  every  direction. 

The  eggs  are  white  and  nearly  round  in  form,  being  seven 
lines  and  a  half  long  and  six  broad. 

The  sexes  arc  much  alike  in  colour,  that  a  separate 
description  is  unnecessary. 

Crown  of  the  head  and  ail  the  upper  surface  bright  olive-green, 
each  feather  obscurely  margined  with  brown ;  wings  brownish 
black,  all  the  feathers,  except  the  first  and  second  primaries, 
having  a  conspicuous  spot  of  pure  white  near  their  extremities  ; 
tail  blackish  grey,  the  extreme  tips  of  the  feathers  being  white  ; 
cheeks  and  under  tail-coverts  yellowish  olive   throat  and  under 
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Blu&oe  greyish  white,  passing  into  olive  on  the  flanks;  irides 
dark  brown ;  bill  brownish  bbck ;  feet  brawn* 

8p.  84.      PARDALOTUS  STBIATUS,  Ibmm. 

Striated  Diamond-bird. 

Parialoha  ttruOiti,  Temm.  Man.,  ptrt  i.  p.  Ixr. 
Pjpua  Uriaia,  Lath.  Ind.  Om.,  p.  658,  No.  18. 
8tr^ed4^eaded  Manakm,  Lat  Gen.  Sym,  toI.  iv.  p.  625«  pl.  S4u 
PtaMohu  muOui,  Temm.  PI.  CoL  894.  fig.  1. 

Wi'dup'wdi'-^kqt,  Aborigines  of  the  lowland,  and 
fVe'd€e'We*'due,  Aborigines  of  the  mountain  distriets  of  Western 
Australia.   

Fudalttliis  striata^  Cknddy  Birds  of  A 

This  beautiful  species,  like  the  P.  punciatus,  enjoys  aa 
eztensire  range  of  habitat,  being  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Australian  oontiiftnt;  it  has  not  as 
yet  been  discovered  in  Tasmania,  its  place  in  that  island 
being  apparently  occupied  by  the  F.  affinis.  I  have  carefully 
examined  specimens  killed  at  Swan  River  with  others  from 
New  South  Wales,  and  I  cannot  find  any  difference  either  in 
their  sise  or  markings.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  how 
fiur  this  species  and  the  P.  punetaius  extend  their  range 
northwards,  a  point  which  can  only  be  ascertained  when  the 
country  has  been  fully  explored.  This  active  little  bird  is 
generally  seen  seeking  insects  among  the  leaves,  for  which 
purpose  it  frequents  trees  of  every  description,  but  gives  a 
decided  preference  to  the  &ealypii.  Its  flight  is  rapid  and 
darting,  hence  it  passes  from  tree  to  tree,  or  from  one  part  of 
the  forest  to  another  with  the  greatest  ease.  Its  voice  is  a 
double  note  several  times  repeated. 

The  nest,  which  is  a  very  neat  structure  of  dried  soft 
grasses  and  the  bark  of  the  tea-tree,  lined  with  feathers,  is 
nsoally  placed  in  a  hole  of  a  dead  branch,  but  sometimes  in 
the  boll  of  the  tree.    It  breeds  iu  September,  October,  and 
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November,  and  lays  three  or  four  fleshy-white  eggB»  vluoh 
are  nine  lines  bng  by  seven  lines  broad. 

The  sexes  so  closely  assimilate  in  colour  and  markings  that 

they  are  only  to  be  distinguished  with  certainty  by  dissection. 

The  young  assume  the  adult  colouring  from  the  nest,  but 
have  the  tips  of  the  spurious  wing  orange  instead  of  red. 

The  validity  of  this  latter  passage  has  been  qnestioned  by 
Mr.  Ramsay,  no  mean  anthority  respecting  Anstralian  birds. 
I  believe  it  is  bis  opinion  *that  the  bird  which  I  regarded  as 
the  young  of  P.  sfriatus  may  prove  to  be  a  distinct  species, 
intermediate  between  P.  striaius  and  P.  qffinis.  I  have  not, 
however,  as  yet  seen  any  examples  which  would  lead  to  con- 
firm his  view,  and,  without  undervaluing  his  opinion,  I  leave 
the  subject  undetermined.  Mr.  Bamsay  has,  I  think,  found 
birds  with  this  character  of  plumage  breeding ;  but  that  is  no 
proof,  for  I  have  positive  evidence  that  some  of  the  Australian 
species  reproduce  their  kind  before  they  have  attained  their 
adult  lively. 

F(«ehead  and  crown  of  the  bead  black,  the  feathers  of  the 
latter  having  a  stripe  of  white  down  the  centre ;  a  stripe  of 

deep  orange-yellow  commences  at  the  base  of  the  upper  man- 
dible and  runs  above  the  eye,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  stripe  of 
white  which  leads  to  the  occiput ;  back  of  the  neck  and  back 
brownish  olive-grqr;  rump  find  upper  tail-coverts  yeiOowish 
brown ;  vrings  bbck,  the  external  edges  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  primaries  white  at  their  base  and 
tipped  with  white  ;  secondaries  margined  with  white  and  red- 
dish brown ;  tail  black,  each  feather  tipped  with  white ;  sides 
of  the  &ce  and  neck  grey ;  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  chest 
yellow ;  centre  of  the  abdomen  white  $  flanks  and  under  tail- 
coverts  brownish  buff,  the  former  tinged  with  yellow ;  irides 
brownish  red  ;  bill  at  the  tip  and  along  the  culmen  dark 
brown  tinged  with  blue,  the  remainder  yellowish  white;  legs 
and  feet  greenish  grey. 
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Sp.  85.       PABDALOTUS  AiTINIS,  Goidd. 

Allibd  Diamond-bied. 

Fipra  striata  ?,  Gmel.  et  Auct. 

Striped-headed  Mamkin,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.,  vol.  x.  p.  29,  pi.  4, 
Fankloiui  t^finu  Gould^  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  1837,  p.  25. 

PudalotoB  affi]ii%  Qoiild^  Birds  of  Ai^^ 

The  Pardalotuis  affinis  is  distinguished  by  the  yellow  tips 
of  its  spurious  wings,  and  by  the  margin  of  the  third  primary 
only  bdng  white.  The  bird  figured  by  Shaw  and  Latham, 
as  quoted  above,  has,  in  all  probability,  reference  to  the 
present  species,  but  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  'Fipra  driata 
of  Gmclin,  whose  description  does  not  agree  with  the  Tas- 
mania bird,  or  with  any  of  those  from  New  South  Wales ;  he 
distinctly  states  that  the  tips  of  some  of  the  wing-coverts  are 
yeUow,  and  that  the  sparions  wing  is  tipped  with  white,  and, 
^moveover,  adds  that  it  is  a  natiye  of  Sonth  America. 

The  Allied  Diamond-bird  is  distributed  over  every  part  of 
Tasmania,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  commonest  bird  of 
the  island :  wherever  the  gum  and  wattle  exist,  there  also  may 
the  bird  as  certainly  be  found ;  giving  no  decided  prefiBrenoe 
to  trees  of  a  high  or  low  growth,  bat  inhabiting  alike  the 
sapling  and  those  which  have  attained  their  greatest  altitude. 
It  displays  great  activity  among  the  branches,  clinging  and 
creeping  about  in  the  most  easy  and  elegant  manner,  examining 
both  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  the  utmost 
care  in  search  of  insects.  It  is  equally  common  in  all  the 
gardens  and  shmbberies,  even  those  in  the  midst  of  the  towns, 
forming  a  famihar  and  pleasing  object,  and  enlivening  the 
scenery  with  its  sprightly  actions  and  piping  though  some- 
what monotonous  note.  Its  food  consists  of  seeds,  buds, 
and  insects,  in  procoring  which,  its  most  elegant  actions  are 
brought  mto  play. 

I  was  formerly  led  to  believe  that  the  Allied  I>iamond-bu*d 
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was  RtricUy  confined  to  Tasmania  and  the  islands  in  Bass's 
Straits ;  but  I  have  latety  seen  specimens  from  Victoria  and 

New  South  Wales. 

The  season  of  nidification  occupies  three  or  four  months  of 
the  year,  during  which  two  or  more  broods  are  reared.  Eggs 
may  be  found  in  September;  and  on  reference  to  my  journal 
I  find  that  near  George  Town,  on  the  8th  of  January,  I  took 
from  a  nest  iu  the  hole  of  a  tree  five  fully-fledged  young. 
The  nest  in  this  instance  was  of  a  large  size,  and  of  a  round 
domed  form  like  that  of  the  Wren,  with  a  small  hole  for  an 
entrance ;  it  iras  outwardly  composed  of  grasses  and  warmly 
lined  with  feathers.  The  eggs  vary  from  three  to  five  in 
number,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  white,  nine  lines  long  by  seven 
lines  in  diameter. 

The  holes  selected  for  the  nest  are  sometimes  high  up  in 
the  loftiest  trees,  at  others  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground. 
The  young  birds  have  the  tips  of  the  spurious  wing  orange 
instead  of  yellow ;  and  although  the  whole  plumage  possesses  * 
the  same  character  as  that  of  the  adults,  the  markings  are 
less  brilliant  and  well-defined.  The  sexes  offer  no  observable 
difference  in  their  colouring  by  which  they  can  be  distin- 
guished. 

Forehead  and  crown  of  the  head  bhick,  the  latter  with  a 

stripe  of  white  down  the  centre  of  each  feather ;  a  stripe  of 
yellow  commences  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  and 
runs  above  the  eye,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  stripe  of  white, 
which  proceeds  nearly  to  the  occiput ;  hock  of  Uie  neck  and 
back  greyish  olive-brown ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  olive- 
brown*;  wings  black,  each  of  the  primaries  slightly  tipped 
with  white,  and  the  third  externally  edged  with  white ;  the 
secondaries  edged  with  white  and  rufous,  and  the  tips  of  the 
spurious  wing  yellow  ;  tail  blackish  brown,  each  feather  having 
a  transverse  mark  of  white  at  the  tip ;  ear-coverts  and  cheeks 
grey ;  throat  yellow,  passing  into  lighter  yeUow  on  the  fianks ; 
centre  of  the  abdomen  white ;  irides  olive-brown ;  bill  black ; 
feet  biown. 
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Sp.  86.  PARDALOTUS  MELANOCEPIIALUS,  Gould. 
Blaok-hbaded  Diamond-bird. 

Fardaloius  melanocq^halutf  Gould  iu  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.^  part  v.  p.  149. 

Pardalotns  melanooephalnai  QoxM,  Birds  of  Aoftralia^  foL,  toL  u. 
pL40. 

I  liave  received  numeiouB  examples  of  this  beautiful  and 

well-defined  species  from  Moreton  Bay,  where  it  probably 
takes  the  place  of  the  P.  striatum,  from  which  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  black  colouring  of  its  head  add  by  its  thicker 
bill,  but  to  which  it  ia  very  nearly  allied,  as  wdl  as  to  the 
P.  uropjuyialig ;  it  is,  in  foct,  directly  intermediate  between 
the  two,  having  the  black  bead  of  the  latter  without  tihe 
yellow  colouring  of  the  rump.  There  appears  to  be  no  external 
difference  in  the  sexes. 
Crown  of  the  head,  lores,  and  ear-coverts  black ;  over  each 
.  eye  a  stripe  commencing  at  the  nostrils,  the  anterior  half  of 
which  is  orange,  and  the  posterior  white ;  sides  of  the  face 
and  neck  white ;  back  of  tlie  neck  and  back  olive-grcy  ;  upper 
tail -coverts  brownish  buff ;  tail  black,  each  fcatlicT  tipped  with 
white;  wings  blackish  brown,  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  primaries  white ;  secondaries  edged  and  tipped 
with  white;  one  of  the  wing-coverts  broadly  margined  on 
the  inner  web  with  white,  forming  an  oblique  line  across  tlie 
shoulder ;  spurious  wing  tipped  with  crimson  ;  lino  down  the 
centre  of  the  throat,  the  breast,  and  middle  of  the  abdomen 
bright  yeUow ;  vent  and  under  tail-coverts  buff ;  bill  bla^k ; 
feet  brown. 

At  present  we  are  unaware  whether  this  bird  nidifies  in  the 
holes  of  trees  like  the  other  Pardaloti  or  not ;  the  colour  and 
number  of  the  eggs  are  also  unknown ;  they  are  probably 
pinky  white ;  but  these  particulars  must  be  left  for  the  in* 
vestig^ition  of  those  who  may  be  favourably  situated  for  ascer- 
taining them. 
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Sp.  87.   PARDALOTUS  UROPIGIALIS,  GoM. 
Ybixow-rttmpbd  Diamond-bird. 

Ptwdalotus  wropygiaUtf  Gould,  in  Froc  of  ZooL  Soc.^  part  viL  18d9« 
p.  148.   

RurdaMiisiiropygialiB^Ckiii^ 

For  this  veiy  beautiful  Diamond-bird,  and  several  other  in- 
teresting species  from  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia^  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  late  Benjamin  Bynoe,  Esq., 

Surgeon  of  Her  Majesty's  Surveying  Ship  the  Beagle ;  to 
Captain  Wickham  and  the  other  officers  of  which  vessel  my 
thanks  are  also  due  for  their  polite  attention  to  my  wishes, 
and  the  promise  of  communicating  to  me  any  novelties  Uiej 
might  procure  during  thdr  survey  of  the  norUi-west  coast 

The  Yellow-rumped  Diamond-bird  is  easily  distmgnished 
from  every  other  species  of  the  group  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted by  the  bright  yellow  colouring  of  the  lower  part  of 
^e  back,  by  the  rich  spot  of  orange  before  the  eye,  by  having 
a  shorter  wing,  and  1^  being  more  diminutive  in  siie  than 
any  of  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  Pardalotus  pundaiw* 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  account  of  its  habits  and  manners ; 
but  in  these  respects  it  doubtless  closely  assimilates  to  the 
other  members  of  its  group. 

Grown  of  the  head,  stripe  before  and  behind  the  eye  black ; 
lores  rich  orange;  a  mark  from  above  the  eye  to  the  ocdput, 
chest,  and  centre  of  the  abdomen  white ;  throat  and  cheeks 
delicate  crocus-yellow ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  sulphur- 
yeUow ;  back  of  the  neck  and  back  olive-grey ;  wings  black, 
the  external  webs  of  the  second  and  five  following  primaries 
white  at  the  base ;  tips  of  the  spurious  wing  scarlet ;  tail 
black ;  the  three  outer  feathers  tipped  with  white,  the  white 
spreading  largely  over  the  inner  web  of  the  outer  feathers ; 
bill  black  ;  feet  lead-colour. 

The  sexes  do  not  seem  to  differ  in  size  or  in  the  colour  of 
thdr  plumage. 
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Family  LANIADiE. 

Genus  STREPERA,  Lessm. 

On  a  careful  examination  of  the  members  of  this  geiuis,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  their  relationship  to  the  Corvidce,  to 
which  they  have  been  usually  assigned,  is  very  remote,  their 
m  and  ookHir  being,  in  ftict,  the  only  features  of  resem- 
Uanoe ;  their  whole  struotore  and  economy  are  indeed  veiy 
different  from  those  of  every  other  known  bird,  except  those 
of  Gymnorhina  and  CracticuSt  with  which  genera,  in  my 
opinion,  they  form  a  very  distinct  group,  the  natural  situation 
of  whidi  ia  among  the  LoMiadm  or  Shrikes. 

Most  of  the  gpedes  are  peculiar  to  AustraUa,  and  strictly 
confined  to  the  sonthem  portion  of  that  continent,  their 
range  being  limited  to  the  country  comprised  within  the  25th 
and  40th  degrees  of  south  hititude ;  future  research  may, 
however,  add  both  to  the  number  of  species  and  perhaps  to 
the  extent  of  their  range ;  still  theur  great  stronghold  ia  un- 
doubtedly the  most  southern  portion  of  the  Australian  con- 
tineut,  the  islands  of  Bass's  Straits,  and  Tasmania.  I  have, 
however,  seen  a  species  of  this  genus  from  Lord  Howe's 
Island  which  is  very  similar  to,  if  not  the  same  as  S.^cunUina, 

These  birds  seek  their  food  on  or  near  the  ground, 
sometunes  in  swampy  situations  and  even  on  the  sea-shore, 
at  others  on  the  most  sterile  plains  far  distant  from  water ; 
grasshoppers  and  insects  of  every  order  are  eaten  by  them 
with  avidity,  and  to  these  grain  seeds  and  fruits  are  fre- 
quently added;  they  hop  with  remarkable  agility  over  the 
broken  surfiioe  of  the  ground,  and  leap  from  branch  to  branch 
with  gfeat  abority :  their  flight  is  fieeble  and  protracted,  and 
they  seldom  mount  high  in  the  air,  except  for  the  piu-pose  of 
crossing  a  gully,  or  for  passing  from  one  j)art  of  the  forest  to 
another,  and  then  merely  over  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  during 
flight  they  usually  utter  a  peculiar  shrill  cry,  which  is  fre- 
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qaeutlj  repeated  and  answered  by  other  birds  of  the  same 
troop,  for  they  mostly  flit  about  in  small  oompanies  of  from 
fomr  to  six  in  number,  apparently  the  parents  and  their  off- 
spring of  the  year.  All  the  species  occasionally  descend  to 
the  cultivated  grounds,  orchards,  and  gardens  of  the  settlers, 
and  commit  considerable  havoc  among  their  fruits  and  grain ; 
in  many  parts  of  Australia,  and  particularly  in  Tasmania,  they 
form  an  article  of  food,  and  are  considered  good  and  even 
delicate  eating.  They  usually  bnild  open  cop-shaped  nests 
as  large  as  that  of  the  Crow,  composed  of  sticks  and  other 
coarse  materials,  lined  with  grasses  or  any  other  suitable  sub- 
stance that  may  be  at  hand ;  the  eggs  are  generally  three,  but 
are  sometimes  four,  in  number.  The  sexes  are  similar  in 
plumage,  and  the  young  assume  the  liveiy  of  the  adult  from 
the  time  they  leave  the  uest. 

8p.  88.  STREPERA  GRACULINA. 

Pi£D  Ceow-Sbsikx. 

B^veiUaw  de  ride  de  Norfolk  ?,  Daud.  torn.  u.  p.  267. 
Corvui  groeuimm,  White*!  Bot.  Bay,  pi.  in  p.  251. 
CVrueuu  ttrepera,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

Cortnu  streperus,  Leach,  Zool.  Misc.,  vol.  ii.  pi.  86. 

Noisi/  Roller,  Lat.  Gen.  Syn.,  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 

Le  Grand  Calihe,  Ivc  Vaill.  Ois.  de  Par.,  &c.,  pi.  24. 

Craciicus  streperus,  Vieill.  Gal.  des  Ois.,  pi.  109. 

Gracula  sirepera,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.,  vol.  vii.  p.  4Q2» 

Barita  sirepera,  Temm.  Man.,  part  i.  p.li. 

Coronica  sirepera,  Gould,  Syn.  Birds  of  Aiutralia,  part  i. 

Sirepera,  Jicss.  Trait^  d'Orn.,  p.  329. 

Strqtera  graeukna,  G.  R.  Gray,  Gen.  of  Biida,  2ud  edit.,  p.  50. 

Stnpm  gnMiiliiia»  Chmldt  Biids  of  Anitn^ 

This  species  was  originally  described  and  figured  in  White's 
*  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales ' ;  it  is  consequently  the  oldest 
and  most  familiarly  known  member  of  the  group  to  which  it 
belongs.   It  18  very  generally  distributed  over  the  oolony  of 
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New  South  Wales,  inhabiting  ahke  the  brushes  near  the 
ooasty  thoee  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  also  the  forests  of 
Eucalypti  which  doihe  the  phiins  and  more  open  country. 
As  a  great  part  of  its  food  consists  of  seeds,  berries,  and 
fruits,  it  is  more  arboreal  in  its  habits  than  some  of  the  other 
species  of  its  group,  whose  structure  better  adapts  them  for 
progressuni  on  the  ground,  and  whose  food  principally  con- 
sists of  inaecta  and  their  hirvie.  lake  the  other  members  of 
the  genus,  it  is  mostly  seen  in  small  companies,  varying  from 
four  to  six  in  number,  seldom  either  singly  or  in  pairs  :  I  am 
not,  however,  inclined  to  consider  them  as  gregarious  birds 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  believing  as  I  do  that  each  of 
these  amall  companies  is  composed  of  a  pair  and  theur  progeny, 
which  appear  to  keep  together  from  the  birth  of  the  latter  until 
the  natural  impulse  for  pairing  prompts  them  to  separate. 

It  is  during  flight  that  the  markings  of  this  bird  are  dis- 
played to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  render  it  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  bush :  while  on  the  wing  it  utters  a  peculiar 
noisy  cry,  by  which  its  presence  is  often  indicated. 

Tlie  nest,  which  is  usually  constructed  on  the  branches  of 
low  trees,  sometimes  even  on  those  of  the  Casuarin<By  is  of  a 
large  size,  round,  open,  and  cup-shaped,  built  of  sticks  and 
lined  with  moss  and  grasses  \  the  eggs,  which  I  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  procure,  are  said  to  be  three  or  four  in  number. 

The  plumage  of  both  sexes  at  all  ages  is  so  precisely  similar* 
that  by  dissection  alone  can  we  distinguish  the  male  from  his 
mate,  or  the  young  from  the  adult ;  the  female  is,  however, 
always  a  trifle  less  in  all  her  admeasurements,  and  the  young 
birds  have  the  comers  of  the  mouth  more  fleshy  and  of  a 
brighter  yellow  than  the  adults. 

Their  general  colour  is  fine  bluish  black  ;  the  basal  half  of 
the  primaries,  the  basal  half  and  the  tips  of  the  tail-feathers, 
including  those  portions  of  their  shafts  and  the  under  tail- 
coverts,  snow-white ;  irides  beautiful  yellow ;  bill  and  feet 
black. 
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8p.  89.       STREPERA  FULIGINOSA,  Gould. 

SOOTT  CftOW-SHBIKS. 

Cracticus  fuliginosus,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  See.,  part  iv.  p.  106. 
Coronica  fudiginosa,  Gould  in  Syn.  Birds  of  Australia,  part  i. 
Black  Millie  of  the  Colooists. 

Strepera  faliginosa,  Gouldf  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iL  pL  43. 

This  species  is  a  permaDent  resident  in  Tasmania ;  its  range 
also  extends  to  the  islands  in  Bass's  Straits,  and  a  few  indivi- 
duals have  been  found  in  South  Australia.  Its  browner  colour- 
ing, more  arched  and  gibbose  bill,  its  smaller  size,  and  the 
absence  of  the  white  colouring  of  the  under  tail-coverts  and  of 
the  base  of  the  primaries,  are  characters  by  which  it  may  at 
once  be  distinguished  fixmi  most  of  the  other  members  of  the 
group.  The  localities  it  frequents  are  also  of  a  different  de- 
scription, those  preferred  being  low  swampy  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  and  woods  bordering  rivers.  Like 
the  other  species  of  the  genus,  it  subsists  on  insects  and 
gmbs  of  various  kinds,  to  which  pulpy  seeds  and  berries  are 
frequently  added. 

It  IS  very  active  on  the  ground,  passing  over  the  surface 
with  great  rapidity. 

It  breeds  in  the  low  trees,  constructing  a  large  and  deep 
nest  very  simihir  to  that  of  the  European  Grow,  and  lays  three 
eggs,  of  a  pale  vinous  brown  marked  all  over  with  large 
irregular  blotches  of  brown,  one  indi  and  five-ei{^tiis  long  by 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  broad. 

I  have  seen  this  bird  in  a  state  of  captivity,  and  it  appeared 
to  bear  confinement  remarkably  well. 

The  sexes  present  no  visible  difference  except  in  siae,  the 
female  being  smaller  than  the  male;  th^  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

All  the  plumage  sooty  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  ends 
of  the  primaries  and  all  but  the  two  middle  tail-feathers,  which 
are  white ;  irides  bright  yellow ;  bill  and  feet  black. 
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Sp.  90.         STREP£RA  ARGUTA,  Gould. 

Hill  Csow-Shrikv. 

Strtpera  arguta,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  ZooL  Soc,  part  lir.  p.  19. 
—  mekmepiera,  Gould,  Id.  p.  20. 

Skapera  argots  Ooold,  Birds  of  Australia,  &L9  vol  iipL4i. 

The  Strepera  arguta  is  abundantly  dispersed  over  Tasmania, 
but  is  more  numerous  in  the  central  parts  of  the  island  than 
in  the  districts  adjacent  to  the  coast ;  it  also  inhabits  South 
Aostraliay  in  whicb  oonntiy  it  is  more  scarce,  and  all  the 
qpeciniens  I  bave  seen  are  rather  smaDer  in  sise.  I  have 
never  seen  it  in  any  part  of  New  South  Wales  that  I  have 
visited,  neither  have  specimens  occurred  in  tlie  numerous  col- 
lections from  the  west  coast  that  have  come  under  my  notice. 
It  is  the  largest,  the  boldest,  and  the  most  animated  species 
of  the  genus  yet  discovered.  If  not  strictly  gregarious,  it  is 
often  seen  in  small  oompsnies  of  from  fonr  to  ten,  and  during 
the  months  of  winter  even  a  greater  number  are  to  be  seen 
congregated  together.  The  districts  most  suited  to  its  habits 
are  open  glades  in  the  forest  and  thinly-timbered  hills: 
although  it  readily  perches  on  the  trees,  its  natural  resort  is 
the  ground,  for  which  its  form  is  admirably  adapted,  and  over 
which  it  passes  with  amazing  rapidity,  either  in  a  succession 
of  leaps  or  by  running.  Fruits  being  but  sparingly  diffused 
over  Australia,  insects  necessarily  constitute  almost  its  sole 
food,  and  of  these  nearly  eveiy  order  inhabiting  the  surface  <rf 
the  ground  fwms  part  of  its  diet;  grasshoppers  are  devoured 
with  great  avidity. 

Its  note  is  a  loud  ringing  and  very  peculiar  sound,  some- 
what resembling  the  words  clinks  dinky  several  times  repeated, 
and  strongly  reminded  me  of  the  distant  sound  of  the  strokes 
on  a  blacksmith's  anvil ;  and  hence  the  term  arpiUa  appeared 
to  me  to  be  an  appropriate  specific  appellation  for  this  new 
species. 
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All  the  nests  I  fouad  of  this  species  either  contained  young 
birds  or  were  without  eggs ;  I  am  consequently  unable  to 
give  their  siae  and  coloor.  The  nest,  which  is  of  a  large  sis^ 
18  generally  placed  on  a  horisontal  branch  of  a  low  tree ;  it  it 
ronnd,  deep,  and  cup-sbaped,  outwardly  formed  of  sticks  and 
lined  with  fibrous  roots  and  other  fine  materials. 

The  sexes  present  no  external  difference  whatever,  neither 
is  there  much  difference  in  size ;  the  young  are  black  from 
the  nest,  except  that  the  tertiary  feathers  are  strongly  tipped 
with  white,  a  character  which  is  rarely  I  bdieve  thrown  off 
in  adult  age. 

All  the  plumage  brownish  black,  becoming  much  browner 
on  the  tips  of  the  wing-feathers,  and  of  a  grey  tint  on  the  ab- 
domen ;  base  of  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries  and  second- 
aries, the  nnder  tail-coverts  and  the  apical  third  of  the  inner 
webs  of  the  tail-feathers  white  ;  irides  orange-yellow ;  bill  and 
feet  black  ;  corner  of  the  mouth  yellow. 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  numerous  specimens  of 
this  bird  contained  in  my  coUeotimi,  I  find  amcmg  them  two 
very  singular  varieties;  one  with  the  base  of  the  primaries 
of  a  nearly  uniform  black  and  the  tips  white,  and  another 
in  which  the  base  of  the  primaries  is  white  and  the  tips  black. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  markings  of  this  species  are 
not  constant,  and  this  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  bird  I 
characterized  as  JS,  melancptera  is  nothing  more  than  one  of 
the  varieties  above  mentioned.  I  do  not,  however,  venture 
to  affirm  that  the  birds  received  from  South  AustraUa  with 
whully  black  wings  may  not  prove  to  be  distinct  from  those 
from  Tasmania ;  this  is  a  matter  for  investigation  of  future 
Australian  naturalists.  For  the  present  I  sink  the  appellation 
mdanoptera  into  a  synonym. 
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Sp.  91.      STREPERA  ANAPHONENSIS. 

Gkbt  Crow-Shbiu. 

Barita  Atug^honensis,  Temm.  PI.  Col. 

OrmeHem  ameicaudaiw,  YiisilL  ^  Edit*  du  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Uist.  Nat 
torn.  y.  p.  356. 

Sirfptraplumbea,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  Soc«  port  m,  p.  20. 
CcTvuM  wmeo/cr,  Lath.  ? 

Strqjtera  venkolar,  Qnj,  Gen.  of  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  802,  Strepem,  ip.  8. 
Qpimarhma  AMOplumBmi,  Gray,  Geo.  of  Birdi,  vol.  ii.  p.  802,  G^mfio- 

Thina,  Bp.  8. 
Dje-t^ak,  Aborigines  of  Western  Australia. 
Squeaker  of  the  Cokmists. 

Strepera  ATii^nwuiii  Goold,  Bfardf  flf  Anifenlia,  IbL,  toL  iL 

Having  formerly  oonsideied  the  Grey  Crow-Shnkes  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Western  Anatralia  as  distinct  species,  I 
assigned  to  the  Swan  River  bird  the  specific  appeUotion  of 

phnnbea  ;  subsequent  research  has,  however,  induced  me  to 
believe  them  identical ;  and  if  this  be  really  the  case,  no  one 
species  of  the  genus  has  so  wide  a  range  as  the  present, 
extending  as  it  does  from  New  South  Wales  on  the  east 
to  Swan  River  on  the  west  coast  It  is,  however,  more 
local  in  its  habitat  than  any  of  them,  at  least  such  is  the  case 
in  New  South  Wales ;  for  although  it  is  tolerably  abundant 
at  Dlawarra,  at  Camden,  and  at  Bong-bong,  it  was  not  seen 
in  any  other  district  that  I  visited.  Gilbert  states  that  in 
Western  Australia  he  mostly  met  with  it  in  the  thickly  wooded 
forests,  singly  or  in  pairs,  feeding  on  the  ground  with  a  gait 
and  manners  very  much  resembling  the  Common  Crow.  Its 
flight  is  easy  and  long-sustained,  and  it  occasionally  mounts 
to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air. 

The  stomach  is  veij  muscular,  and  the  food  consists  of 
coleoptera  and  the  larvae  of  insects  of  various  kinds. 

It  breeds  in  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the  be  ginning 
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of  October,  fonning  a  nest  of  dried  sticks  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  foliage  of  a  gum-  or  mshoganj-tree  and  laying 
three  eggs,  the  ground-colour  of  which  is  either  reddish  hnff 

or  wood-brown,  marked  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  surface 
with  blotches  of  a  darker  tint ;  their  medium  length  is  one  inch 
and  nine  lines  by  one  inch  and  two  and  a  half  lines  broad. 

The  sexes  resemble  esch  other  so  closely  in  colour,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  except  by 
dissection. 

All  the  upper  surface  leaden  grey,  becoming  much  darker 
on  the  forehead  and  lores ;  wings  black ;  secondaries  mar- 
gined with  grey  and  tipped  with  white ;  basal  half  of  the 
inner  webs  of  the  primaries  white,  of  the  onter  w^s  grey ; 
the  remsinder  of  thdr  length  black,  slightly  tipped  wHIi 
white ;  tail  black,  margined  with  grey  and  largely  tipped 
with  white  ,  all  the  under  surface  greyish  brown ;  under  tail- 
coverts  white  i  irides  orange ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Genus  GYMNORHINA. 

Like  Sirepera,  this  is  strictly  an  Australian  form,  the 

stnicture  of  which  is  a  mere  modification  of  that  of  the 
members  of  the  last  genus  adapted  to  a  somewhat  different 
mode  of  life  and  habits.  The  species,  being  more  pastoral  in 
their  habits  than  the  Sirepera,  frequent  the.  open  plains  and 
grassy  downs,  over  which  they  hop  with  great  frdlity.  Their 
chief  food  consists  of  grasshoppera  and  other  insects,  to 
which  berries  and  fruits  are  added,  when  procurable.  Few 
birds  are  more  ornamental,  or  give  a  more  animated  ajqpear* 
ance  to  the  oountiy,  than  the  members  of  this  genns»  either 
when  passing  ovetthe  surface  of  the  ground,  or  when  pouring 
forth  their  singidar  choral-like  notes  while  perched  together 
on  the  bare  branches  of  a  fallen  FAicali/ptus.  The  fonn  and 
situation  of  their  nests  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Streperm, 
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Sp.  92.  GYMNORHINA  TBBICEN. 

Piping  Cbow-Shruls. 

Cormmi  Ttttcm,  Ladi.  Ind.  Om.  Supp.,  p.  sc?ti. 

BmrUm  JShkenf  Temm.  Man.  d'Orn.,  part  i.  p.  li. 

P^ing  Roller,  Lath.  Oeii.  Hist.,  Tol.  iii.  p.  86j  no.  28. 

CncHau  IWem,  Vig.  and  HoTif.  in  Linn.  IVana.,  toI.  xv.  p.  200. 

QyaumMm  TSMem,  6.  R.  Gray,  List  of  Gen.  of  Birds,  2Dd  edit.  p.  50, 

Ca-rmek,  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales. 

Gynmorhiua  tibicen,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  ii  pL  46, 

This  species  is  uniTenally  diffused  over  the  colony  of  Nev 
SoqUi  Wales,  to  wbich  purt  of  the  Austrafian  continent  I 

believe  it  to  be  confined.  It  is  true  that  a  bird  of  this 
genus  inhabits  the  neighbourhood  of  Swan  River,  whose 
size  and  style  of  plumage  are  very  similar,  but  which  I  have 
Httk  doubt  will  piove  to  be  distinct ;  I  shall  therefore  consider 
the  habitat  of  the  present  bird  to  be  restricted  to  New  South 
Wales  until  I  have  further  proofii  to  the  contrary. 

The  Gymnorhina  Tihicen  is  a  bold  and  showy  bird,  which 
greatly  enlivens  and  ornaments  the  lawns  and  gardens  of  the 
cdlooists  by  its  presence,  and  with  the  slightest  protection  from 
molestation  becomes  so  tame  and  £uniliar  thi^  it  iqfyproaches 
dose  to  their  dwellings,  and  perches  round  them  and  the  stock 
yards  in  small  families  of  from  six  to  ten  in  number.  Nor  is 
its  morning  carol  less  amusing  and  attractive  than  its  pied  and 
strongly  contrasted  plumage  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  To  de- 
scribe the  notes  of  tbis  bird  is  beyond  the  power  of  my  pen,'' 
and  it  is  a  source  of  regret  to  myself  that  my  readers  cannot» 
as  I  have  done,  listen  to  them  in  their  native  wilds,  or  that 
the  bird  is  not  introduced  more  frequently  into  this  country ; 
for  a  more  amusing  and  easily-kept  denizen  for  the  aviary 
could  not  be  selected.  It  lives  almost  entirely  on  insects, 
which  are  generally  procured  on  the  ground,  and  the  number 
of  locusts  and  grasshoppers  it  devours  is  immense.  In  cap- 
tivity  it  subsists  upon  animal  food  of  almost  every  kind,  and 
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that  berries  and  fruits  would  be  equaUy  acceptable  I  have  but 
little  doubt. 

Cleared  lands,  open  flats,  and  plains  skirted  by  belts  of 

trees  arc  its  favourite  localities  ;  hence  the  interior  of  the 
country  is  more  favourable  to  its  habits  than  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  coast 

The  breeding-season  commences  in  August  and  hists  until 
January,  during  which  period  two  broods  are  generally  reared 
by  each  pair  of  birds.  The  nest  is  round,  deep,  and  open, 
composed  outwardly  of  sticks,  leaves,  wool,  &c.,  and  lined 
with  any  &ier  materials  that  may  be  at  hand.  The  eggs  are 
either  three  or  four  in  number ;  their  colour  and  siie  I  regret 
to  say  I  cannot  give,  having  unfortunatdy  neglected  to  pro- 
cure them  whfle  in  New  South  Wales. 

Crown  of  the  head,  cheeks,  throat,  back,  all  the  under  sur- 
face, scapularics,  secondaries,  primaries,  and  tips  of  the  tail- 
feathers  black  i  wing-coverts,  nape  of  the  neck,  upper  and 
under  tail-covert8»  and  base  of  tiie  tail-feathers  white ;  bill 
bluish  ash-colour  at  the  base,  passing  into  black  at  the  tip  ; 
irides  rich  reddish  hazel ;  legs  black. 

Sp.  93.   GYMNORHINA  LEUCONOTA,  Gould. 

White  backed  Crow-Shbiks. 

Bariia  TSbieen,  Quoy  et  Gaim.  Voy.  de  la  Coq.,  pi.  20. 

Gooi^e-bii,  Aborigines  of  the  lowland  distrieti  of  Western  Aattndia. 

Gymnorhina  leooonota,  Gonld ,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  ii  pL  47. 

Tliis  fine  species  of  Gymnorhina,  which  has  been  confounded 
by  the  Frendi  writers  with  the  Coracia»  lUieen  of  Latham^ 
inhabits  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales.  It 

IS  said  to  be  tolerably  abundant  at  Port  Phillip,  and  that  it  is 
sometimes  seen  on  the  plains  near  Yass.  For  my  own  part  I 
have  never  met  with  it  in  New  South  Wales,  but  observed  it 
to  be  rather  abundant  in  South  Australia.   In  the  extreme 
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shynesB  of  its  dispositioii  it  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to 

the  Q.  TUieew;  it  was  indeed  so  wary  and  so  diflficnlt  to 
approach,  that  it  required  the  utmost  ingenuity  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  number  of  specinK.'ns  necessary  for  my  purpose. 
Plain  and  open  hilly  parts  of  the  country  are  the  localities  it 
prefers,  where  it  dwells  much  on  the  gronnd,  feeding  upon 
locosts  and  other  insects.  In  size  it  is  folly  as  large  as  any 
species  of  the  genus  yet  discovered ;  it  runs  over  the  ground 
with  great  faciHty,  and  frequently  takes  long  flights  across 
the  plains  from  one  belt  of  trees  to  another ;  in  other  parts  of 
its  economy  it  so  nearly  resembles  the  G,  lUicett,  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  repeat  a  description  of  them.  The  same 
single  clear  note  and  early  carol  of  small  companies  perched 
on  sonic  leafless  branch  of  a  EucaJ^fm  appears  chui'ac- 
teristic  of  all  tlie  members  of  the  genus. 

It  breeds  in  September  and  October,  constructing  a  nest 
of  dried  sticks  in  an  upright  fork  of  a  gum-  or  mahogany- 
tree.  A  nest  taken  in  Angas  Park,  Sonth  Australia,  Oct.  6, 
1661,  and  presented  to  me  by  G.  French  Angas,  Esq., 
measures  about  a  foot  across,  and  is  constructed  of  coarse 
roots  and  twigs,  with  its  shallow  interior  lined  with  coarse 
dried  grasses;  and  Mr.  Angas  tdls  me  that  it  is  built  in 
September,  and  always  placed  at  a  great  height  in  red  gum- 
trees.  The  eggs  are  three  in  number,  very  long  in  form,  and 
of  a  dull  bluish  white,  in  some  instances  tinged  with  red, 
marked  with  hirgc  zigzag  streakings  of  brownish  red ;  the 
average  length  of  the  eggs  is  one  inch  and  eight  lines,  and 
breadth  one  inch  and  one  line.  Occasionally  eggs  are  met 
with  which  are  spotted  with  black  or  umber-brown. 

Immature  birds  of  both  sexes  have  the  whole  of  the  back 
clouded  with  grey,  and  the  bill  of  a  less  pure  ash-colour. 

Back  of  the  neck,  back,  upper  and  under  coverts  of  the 
wings,  basal  portion  of  the  spurious  wing,  upper  and  under 
tail-coverts,  and  base  <tf  the  tail-feathos  white ;  remainder  of 
the  plumage  and  the  shafts  of  the  white  portion  of  the  tail* 
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feathers  glossy  black;  iiides  light  faasel;  bill  bluiah-lilac, 
passing  into  black  at  the  tip;  legs  and  feet  blackish  grey. 

Sp.  94.    GYMNORHINA  ORGANICUM,  Goidd. 

Tasmanian  Crow-Shrikb. 

Cracticus  hypoleucuSj  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  iv.  p.  106. 
Gymnorhina  hf/polmca,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.,  Theil  i.  p.  226w 
Organ-Bird  and  White  Magpie  of  the  Colonists. 

Qymnorlmia  organicom,  Gooldi  Birds  of  Australia,  foL|  voL  iL 
pL48. 

This  animated  and  elegant  bird  is  a  native  of  Tasmania, 

and  appears  to  be  very  local  in  its  habitat,  for  while  it  is  never 
found  below  Austin's  Ferry  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
Derwent,  it  is  very  plentiful  on  the  opposite  side,  and  it  is 
also  to  be  met  with  in  small  troops  in  all  the  op^  parts  of 
the  country ;  bat  I  did  not  observe  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tamar.  When  perched  on  the  dead  branches  of  the  trees 
soon  after  day-break,  it  pours  forth  a  succession  of  notes  of 
the  strangest  description  that  can  be  imagined,  much  re- 
sembling the  sounds  of  a  hand-organ  out  of  tune,  which  has 
obtained  for  it  the  oolonisl  name  of  the  Qrgan-Bird.  It  is 
very  easfly  tamed ;  and  as  it  possesses  the  power  of  imitation 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  it  may  be  readily  tauglit  to  whistle 
various  tunes  as  well  as  to  articulate  words;  it  conse- 
quently soon  becomes  a  most  amusing  as  well  as  an  ornamental 
bird  for  the  aviary  or  cage.  The  stomach  is  very  muscular, 
and  the  food  consists  of  insects  of  various  kinds,  grabs,  cater- 
pillars, (Ic,  which  arc  procured  on  the  ground. 

A  nest  I  found  among  the  topmost  branches  of  a  high 
gum-tree  was  round,  and  outwardly  constructed  of  sticks 
interspersed  with^strips  of  bark,  short  grasses,  and  tufts  of 
a  species  of  swamp  grass,  to  which  succeeded  an  internal 
lining  of  coarse  grass,  which  again  was  lined  with  the  inner 
bark  of  the  stringy  bark-tree,  sheep's  wool,  and  a  few  fea- 
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then,  felted  together,  and  forming  a  denae  and  warm  recep- 
tacle for  the  eggs ;  it  was  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
about  four  or  five  inches  in  depth. 

The  eggs  were  four  in  number,  of  a  lengthened  form,  with 
a  ground-colour  of  greenish  ashy  grey,  spotted  and  blotched, 
particularly  at  the  larger  end,  with  umber-brown  and  bluish 
grey,  the  latter  colour  appearing  as  if  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  shell ;  they  were  one  inch  and  five  lines  long  by  one  inch 
broad.  The  young  assume  the  adult  livery  from  the  nest, 
and  appear  to  keep  in  company  of  the  parent  birds  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  their  existence. 

The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head,  cheeks,  throat,  all  the 
under  surface,  scapiilaries,  primaries,  and  tips  of  the  tail  jet- 
black  ;  nape  of  the  neck,  back,  upper  and  under  tail-coverts, 
and  base  of  the  tail-feathers  white ;  bill  dark  lead-colour  at 
the  base,  passing  into  black  at  the  tq»;  legs  black;  irides 
bright  haael. 

The  female  differs  in  having  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  back 

grey,  and  the  primaries  and  tips  of  the  tail- feathers  brownish 
black. 

Genus  CRACTICUS,  Vieillot. 

The  members  of  this  genus  are  universally  dispersed  over 
Australia,  where  they  prey  upon  small  quadrupeds,  birds, 
lisards,  and  insects,  which  they  frequently  impale  after  the 
manner  of  the  ordinary  Shrikes.  Their  mode  of  nidification 
resembles  that  of  the  species  belonging  to  the  genera  Strepera 
and  Gymnorhina^  the  nest  being  a  large  round  stnicture 
placed  among  the  branches  of  tlie  trees,  and  the  eggs  four 
in  number.  A  great  similarity  exists  between  the  species 
inhabiting  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia, but  the  annexed  descriptions,  with  a  due  attention  to 
the  localities,  will  obviate  all  difficulty  in  determining  the 
species. 

N  2 
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Sp.  96.     CBACnCUS  NI6R0GULABIS,  GmM. 
Black-thboatbd  C&ow-Shbik£« 

Vanga  nigroffulurisy  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  p.  143. 
Craciicus  varius,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol,  xv.  p.  261. 

 robusius,  Bonap.  Conspectus  Gen.  Av.,  torn.  i.  p.  367,  Cracticus, 

sp.  2.   

CrMtioas  nigrog^nlaiiiyCloiil^Biz^of  Aii^^ 

The  Black-throated  Crow-Shrike  finds  a  natural  asylum  ia 
New  South  Wales,  the  only  one  of  the  Australian  colonies  in 
which  it  has  yet  been  found,  and  where  it  is  by  no  means  rare, 
although  the  situations  it  affects  render  it  somewhat  local ;  it 

is  a  stationary  species,  Ijreeding  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
suitable  to  its  habits  and  mode  of  life ;  districts  of  rich  laud 
known  as  apple-tree  flats,  and  low  open  undulating  hills 
studded  with  large  trees,  are  the  kind  of  districts  to  which  it 
peculiarly  resorts:  hence  the  cow-pastures  at  Camden,  the 
fine  park-like  estate  of  Charles  Throsby,  Esq.,  at  Bong-bong, 
and  the  entire  district  of  the  Upper  Hunter  are  among  the 
localities  in  which  it  may  always  be  found. 

It  is  usually  seen  in  pairs,  and,  from  its  active  habits  and 
pied  plumage,  forms  a  conspicuous  object  among  the  trees, 
the  lower  and  outspreading  branches  of  which  are  much  more 
frcquc  ntccl  by  it  than  the  higher  ones ;  from  these  1o\v(t 
branches  it  often  descends  to  the  ground  in  search  of  insects 
and  small  lizards,  which  however  form  but  a  portion  of  its 
food,  for,  as  its  powerful  and  strongly-hooked  bill  would  lead 
us  to  infer,  prey  of  a  more  formidable  kind  is  often  resorted 
to;  its  sfinguinaiy  disposition,  in  fact,  leads  it  to  feed  on 
young  birds,  mice,  and  other  small  quadrupeds,  which  it  tears 
piece-meal  and  devours  on  the  spot. 

The  nest,  which  is  rather  large  and  round,  is  very  simihir 
to  that  of  the  European  Jay ;  those  I  examined  were  out- 
wardly composed  of  sticks,  neatly  lined  with  fine  fibrous  roots. 
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and  were  geneirally  placed  on  a  low  horisontal  branch  among 
the  thick  foliage. 

The  eggs  are  dark  yellowish  brown,  spotted  and  clouded 
with  markings  of  a  darker  hue,  and  in  some  instances  with  a 
few  niinute  spots  of  black  ;  their  medium  length  is  one  inch 
and  three  lines  by  eleven  lines  in  breadth. 

The  breeding-season  commences  in  August^  and  continues 
daring  the  fonr  following  months. 

The  sexes  are  so  precisely  alike  in  colouring,  that  they  can 
only  be  distinguished  with  certainty  by  dissection. 

Heady  neck,  and  chest  black;  hinder  part  of  the  neck» 
shoulders,  centre  of  the  wing,  romp,  and  under  surface  white ; 
two  middle  tail-feathers  entirely  black,  the  remainder  black 
largely  tipped  with  white ;  bill  lead-colour  at  the  base,  black 
at  the  tip ;  legs  black ;  irides  brown. 

The  young  during  the  first  autumn  are  very  different  &om 
the  adult,  particularly  in  the  colouring  of  the  head  and  chest» 
which  is  light  brown  instead  of  black ;  the  bill,  as  in  most 
youthful  birds,  is  also  very  different,  the  basal  portion  being 
dark  fleshy  brown  instead  of  lead-colour. 

Sp.  96.        CRACTICUS  PICATUS,  Godd, 

PisD  Gbow-Shrike. 

Cracticus  picatus,  (iould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  1848,  p.  40. 
Ka-ra-a-ra,  Aborigines  of  Port  EssingtoQ. 
Magpie  of  the  Colonists. 

Cracticus  picatnsi  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia^  foL|  voL  iL  pL  50. 

This  is  in  every  respect  a  miniature  representative  of  the 

Cracticus  tiif/ror/uiaris  of  Xcw  South  Wales ;  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species;  lor  its  much  more 
diminutive  size  will  warrant  such  a  conclusion  by  every  orni- 
thologist  who  compares  them. 

Gilbert,  who  found  it  at  Port  Essington  in  considerable 
abundance,  states  that  it  is  an  extremely  shy  and  wary  bird, 
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inlutbitiog  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  forest,  and  is  as 
freqaeotly  seen  searching  for  its  food  on  the  ground  as  among 

the  topmost  branches  of  the  highest  trees.  lu  its  habits, 
inauners,  mode  of  flight,  and  in  its  loud,  discordant,  organ- 
pipe-like  voice,  it  closely  resembles  the  other  members  of  the 
genus.  It  is  usuaUy  seen  in  pairs,  or  in  small  famihes  of  four 
or  five.  Its  nest  is  built  of  sticks  in  the  upright  fork  of  a 
thickly-foliaged  tree^  at  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the 
ground. 

The  stomach  is  muscular,  and  the  food  consists  of  insects 
of  various  kinds,  but  principally  of  coleoptera. 

The  sexes  are  not  distinguished  by  any  difference  in  the 

markings  of  the  phmiage,  but  the  young  are  dressed  in  a 
brown  colouring  hke  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  genus. 

Collar  at  the  back  of  neck,  centre  and  edge  of  the  wing, 
rump,  abdomen,  under  tail-coverts,  and  tips  of  all  but  the 
centre  tail-feathers  white,  remainder  of  the  plumage  deep 
black ;  irides  dark  reddish  brown ;  bill  ash-grey,  the  tip 
black ;  legs  and  feet  daik  greeuish  grey. 

Sp.  97.       CRACTICUS  ARGENTEUS,  Gould, 

SiLVXRT-BACKXD  G&OW-ShSIKS. 

Cracticus  aryenteus,  Gould  in  Froc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  viii.  p.  126. 

Cracticus  a^nteus,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iL  p.  5L 

Examples  of  this  species  were  discovered  on  the  north 
coast  of  Australia,  both  by  Sir  George  Grey  and  B.  Bynoe, 

Esq.,  to  the  latter  of  whom  I  am  indebted  for  one  of  the  spe- 
cimens from  which  my  description  was  taken.. 

The  Craciicm  argenteus  is  directly  intermediate  in  size  be- 
tween Q,  torquatuB  and  nigrogularU,  and  moreover  exhibita 
a  remarkable  participation  in  the  colouring  of  those  two  species, 
having  the  white  throat  and  chest  of  the  former,  and  the 
parti-coloured  wings,  conspicuous  wliite  rump,  and  wlute- 
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tipped  tail  of  the  latter;  it  differs,  however,  from  both,  as  well 
as  from  aU  the  other  members  of  the  genus,  in  the  light  or 
nlvery-gre^  colouriog  of  the  back,  and  hence  the  term  of 
argeKteuM  has  been  applied  to  it. 

No  acconnt  of  its  habits  has  yet  been  received,  but  they 
doubtless  resemble  those  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus. 

Crown  of  the  head,  ear-coverts,  shoulders,  primaries,  and 
all  the  tail-feathers  for  three-fourths  of  their  length  from  the 
base  black ;  back  silvery  grey ;  throat,  all  the  under  surfooe, 
sides  of  the  neck,  some  of  the  wing-coyerts  and  the  margins 
of  several  of  the  secondaries,  nirap,  and  tips  of  the  tail-feathers 
pure  white  \  bill  horn-colour ;  feet  blackish  brown. 

Sp.  98.  CRACTICUS  QUOYU. 

Quoy's  Crow-Shrike. 

Barita  Quot/i,  Less.  2^1.  de  la  Coq.,  torn.  i«  p«  689,  pi.  24. 
MoLfol^a,  AborigiDet  of  Port  Essington. 

Graetkoa  Qn^yiiy  Qoiddy  Birds  of  Anstraliay  IbLy  voL  ii  pL  58. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  zoology  and  botany 
of  New  Guinea  and  Australia  are  very  similar.  In  some 
instances  the  same  species  are  found  in  both  countries,  of 
which  fact  the  present  bird  is  an  example.  M.  Temminck« 
to  whom  I  showed  specimens  of  this  bird  killed  in  Australia, 
assured  me  that  they  were  identical  with  others  from  New 
Guinea.  The  northern  coast  is  the  only  portion  of  Australia 
in  which  this  bird  has  been  observed.  It  is  tolerably  abun* 
dant  at  Port  Essington,  where  it  inhabits  the  mangrove- 
swamps  generally,  even  those  dose  to  the  settlement. 

Gilbert  states  that  it  is  extremely  shy  and  wary,  and  that  the 
nature  of  its  usual  haunts  precludes  in  a  great  measure  all 
chance  of  getting  a  sight  of  it.  He  never  met  with  it  in  any 
other  situation  than  the  darkest  and  thickest  parts  of  the  man* 
groves,  where  there  is  a  great  depth  of  mud,  and  where  the 
foots  of  the  trees  are  veiy  thickly  intertwined ;  it  is  among 
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these  rcwDts  that  it  is  constantly  seen  searching  for  crabs.  Its 
note  is  short  and  monotonous,  and  veiy  like  the  name  given 
to  it  by  the  aborigines,  Mol-goUqa^  the  second  syllable  being 
prolonged  and  fonning  the  highest  note ;  it  also  utters  other 
sounds,  some  of  thena  resembling  those  of  the  Gymnorkina 
lci(co7wta ;  at  other  times  it  frequently  emits  a  note  very 
Bimilar  to  the  cry  of  young  birds  for  food. 

The  stomach  is  muscular,  and  the  food  consists  of  crabs, 
and  occasionally  of  coleoptera^  neoroptera^  and  the  larae  of 
insects  of  Tarions  kinds. 

The  entire  plumage  black,  each  feather  of  the  upper  and 
under  surface  broadly  margined  with  deep  glossy  green  ;  iridcs 
dark  reddish  brown ;  bill  very  light  ash-grey,  passing  into 
leaden  grey  at  the  base,  and  dark  bluish  grey  on  the  culmen 
near  the  tip ;  legs  and  feet  greenish  grey. 

The  bill  appears  to  yary  very  much  in  colour ;  being  in  some 
instances  entirely  ash-grey,  except  at  the  tip,  where  it  is  black; 
while  in  others  the  basal  two-thirds  is  black  and  the  tip  grey : 
whether  this  difference  is  occasioned  by  age  cht  sex  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained. 

Sp.  99.  CRACTICUS  TORQUATUS. 

GOLLARSD  CsOW-ShRIKS. 

Lanius  tarquatus,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  Sapp.,  p.  xviii. 
Vanf//i  destructor  J  Temm.  Man.,  part  i.  p.  lix. 
Barita  destructor,  Teram.  PI.  Col.  273. 
Buiesies  torquatm.  Cab.  Mas.  Uein.  Theil  i.  p.  66w 

Wai-^wid'^mg,  Aborigines  of  the  towland  distriets  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

Buiehgr^Bird  of  the  Colonists  of  Swan  River. 

Craddcns  dertmetor,  Gonid,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  vol  ii  pL  58. 

This  bird  is  a  permanent  resident  in  New  South  Wales  and 
South  Australia,  where  it  inhabits  the  margins  of  the  brushy 
lands  near  the  coast,  the  sides  of  hills,  and  the  belts  of  trees 
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wluic^  occur  in  the  more  open  parts  of  the  ooontry ;  in  fact  I 
scaroely  know  of  any  Australian  bird  so  generally  dispersed. 
Its  presence  is  at  all  times  betrayed  by  its  extraordinary  note, 
a  jumble  of  discordant  sounds  impossible  to  be  described.  It 
is  nearly  always  on  the  trees,  where  it  sits  motionless  on  some 
dead  or  exposed  branch  whence  it  .can  snrvej  all  around,  and 
particularly  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  beneath,  to  which  it 
makes  perpendicular  descents  to  secure  any  large  insect  or 
lizard  that  may  attract  its  sharp  and  j)enctrating  eye;  it 
usually  returns  to  the  same  branch  to  devour  what  it  has 
captured,  but  at  times  will  resort  to  other  trees  and  impale 
its  victim  after  the  manner  of  the  true  Shrikes :  mice,  small 
birds,  and  large  Phamia  come  within  the  list  of  its  ordinary 
diet.  September  and  the  three  following  months  constitute 
the  period  of  incubation.  The  nest,  which  is  large  and  cup- 
shaped,  is  neatly  formed  of  sticks,  and  in  8<Hne  instances 
beautifully  lined  with  the  shoots  of  the  Casiumna  and  fibrous 
roots.  Considerable  difference  is  found  to  esdst  in  the  colour 
of  the  eggs,  the  ground  colouring  of  some  being  dark  yellowish 
brown,  with  obscure  blotches  and  marks  of  a  darker  hue,  and 
here  and  there  a  few  black  marks  not  unlike  small  blots  of 
ink ;  while  in  others  the  ground  colour  is  much  lighter  and 
the  darker  markings  are  more  inclined  to  red,  and  to  form  a 
zone  round  the  larger  end ;  the  eggs  are  generally  three  in 
number,  one  inch  and  three  lines  long  by  eleven  lines  broad. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  species  is  very  shy  and 
retiring,  but  at  times  is  altogether  as  bold ;  as  an  evidence  of 
which  I  may  mention,  that  having  caught  a  young  EdpiaUria 
and  placed  it  in  my  pocket,  the  cries  of  the  little  captive 
attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  these  birds,  and  it  continued 
to  follow  me  through  the  woods  for  more  than  an  hour,  when 
the  little  tenant,  disliking  its  dose  quarters,  effected  its  escape 
and  flitted  away  before  me :  I  immediately  gave  chase ;  but 
the  Crow-Shrike,  which  had  followed  me,  pounced  down 
withm  two  yards  of  my  face  and  bore  off  the  poor  bird  to  a 
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neighbouring  tree,  and  although  I  ran  to  the  rescue,  it  was  of 
no  avail,  the  prise  being  borne  away  from  tiee  to  tree  until 
the  tyrant  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  by  being  shot  for  his 

temerity. 

The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head,  ear-coverts,  and  back  of 
the  neck  black ;  a  white  mark  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the 
eye ;  back  and  ramp  dark  greyish  brown ;  upper  tail-ooverts 
white ;  wings  blackish  brown  ;  the  middle  secondaries  white 

along  their  outer  edges  ;  tad  black,  all  the  feathers  except  the 
two  middle  ones  tipped  with  white  on  their  inner  webs ; 
under  surface  greyish  white;  bill  bluish  lead-colour  at  the 
base,  passing  into  black  at  the  tip ;  feet  blackish  lead-colour ; 
irides  very  dark  reddish  brown. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  is  more  obscure  in  all 
her  markings ;  and  the  young  differ  in  being  clothed  in  a 
plumage  of  mottled  tawny  and  brown, 

Sp.  100.      CRACTICUS  CINEREUS,  Gould. 

GiNBREons  Crow-Shrike. 

Vanffa  einerea,  Gould  in  Froc.  of  Zool.  Soc.^  part  iv.  p«  148.*»-Syii« 

Birds  of  Australia,  part  i.  fig.  of  head. 
Bulattei  dnereui,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  Theil  L  p.  66^  note. 

Cracticus  dnmns^  Qonld,  Birds  of  Anstraiiai  toL  i  Introd. 

Pt  ZZZ7* 

Inhabits  Tasmania,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  C. 
torquatus  by  its  much  longer  bill,  and,  when  fully  adult,  by 
its  grey  back. 

By  some  omiihologiBts  this  bird  may  be  considered  only  a 
local  variety  of  C.  iorfMius,  but  I  did  not  M  to  notice  that  the 

two  birds  appeared  very  different  in  their  respective  countries, 
and  ornithologists  will  observe  on  examination  that  a  nuuked 
differen6e  occurs  in  individuals  from  Tasmania  and  New 
South  Wales.  I  will  not,  however,  aifirm  that  this  bird  is 
confined  to  Tasmania,  for  I  have  lately  received  evidence  of 
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its  also  oocurring  on  the  shores  of  the  opposite  part  of  the 
continent. 

Tlie  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head,  ears,  and  back  of  the 
ueck  black ;  back,  shoulders,  and  rump  delicate  grey ;  upper 
tail-coverts  white ;  tail  black,  largely  tipped  with  white  on  the 
inner  webs,  except  the  two  middle  feathers,  which  are  wholly 
black ;  space  between  the  bill  and  the  eye,  middle  of  the 
secondaries,  greater  wing-coverts,  throat,  and  all  the  under 
surface  white ;  primaries  black  ;  bill  bluish  lead-colour  at  the 
base,  passing  into  black  at  the  tip ;  legs  black. 

The  female  differs  in  being  browner,  and  less  distinct  in  all 
her  markings. 

*  Total  length  12^  inches ;  bill  1:| ;  wiug  6 ;  tail  5  J ;  tarsi  1^. 

Sp.  101.   CRACTICUS  LEUCOPTERUS,  Gouid, 

WniTK-wiNGBn  Cbow-Shbikx. 

BuUutcM  Uucoptenu,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  Theil  i.  p.  67. 

Cracticos  leacoptemsyGonldy  Birds  of  Australia^  foL,  voL  i  IntnxL 

p.  1ZX7* 

This  species,  which  inhabits  Western  Australia,  is  very 

closely  allied  to  C.  torquatus  and  C.  cincreics  ;  but  diliers  from 
the  former  in  the  white  mark  on  the  wings  l)cing  much  more 
extensive,  and  from  the  latter  in  its  smaller  size. 

Family  ? 

Genus  6RALLINA,  rteUlot. 

The  only  known  species  of  this  form  is  one  of  the  anomalies 
of  the  Australian  avifauna;  for  its  alliance  to  any  group  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  is  very  limited.   Its  colouring  and 

general  contour  remind  us  of  the  Afotacilla  \  but  its  habits 
and  mode  of  niditication  clearly  indicate  that  it  must  not  be 
associated  with  those  birds.    Uncertain  where  to  place  it,  I 
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shall  assign  it  the  same  position  in  the  present  as  in  the  folio 

work ;  not  that  it  has  any  special  affinity  to  the  biids  which 
immediately  precede  or  follow  it.  I  find  it  impossible  to 
arrange  the  birds  o&a  single  oountiy  in  a  linear  series  without 
numerous  hiati. 

Sp.  102.  6BALLINA  PIGATA. 

Pied  Gbaluna. 

Gracula  picata,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Supp.^  p.  29. 

Tanypus  Auatralis,  Oppel. 

Grallina  melanoleucaf  Vieill.  Aual.  d'une  Nouv.  Orn.,  pp.  42  and  68. 
Cracticus  cyanoleuca^  VieilL  2*  Edit,  du  Nouv.  Pict.  d'Hist.  Nat.^  torn.  v. 
p.  356. 

Grallina  Australia,  G.  R.  Gray,  List  of  Gen.  of  Birds,  2nd  Edit.,  p.  33. 

 picata,  Strickl.  in  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xi.  p.  335. 

 eyanoUneOf  Gny  and  Mitch.  Gren.  of  Biids^  vol.  i.  p.  2<M. 

CkimiM  eyanoleuam.  Lath.  Gen.  Hiat.^  vol.  iiL  p.  49. 
MogpU  Lark,  Colonitto  of  New  South  Walee. 
lAHU  Magpie,  Coloniste  of  Swan  River. 

By-yoo-gl^l-yee-de  and  Dil-a-but,  Aborigines  of  Western  Australia. 

«      GiaUina  australisy  Qaaldy  Biids  of  Anstraliay  M»,  voL  iL  pL  54^ 

Future  research  will,  in  all  probability,  ascertain  that 
this  bird  is  universally  dispersed  over  the  greater  portion 
of  Australia ;  I  have  specimens  in  my  collection  from  New 
South  Wales,  Swan  River,  and  Port  Essington,  all  of  which 
are  so  closely  alike  that  no  character  of  sufficient  importance 
to  establish  a  second  species  can  be  detected.  Those  that 
came  under  my  observation  in  New  South  Wales  frequented 
alluvial  flats,  sides  of  creeks  and  rivulets. 

few  of  the  Australian  birds  are  more  attractive  or  more 
elegant  and  graceful  in  its  actions,  and  these,  combined 
with  its  tame  and  familiar  disposition,  must  ever  obtain 
for  it  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  settlers,  whose 
verandahs  and  house-tops  it  constantly  visits,  ruuuiug  along 
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the  latter  like  the  Fied  Wagtail  of  our  own  ialand.  Gilbert 
states  that  in  Western  Australia  he  observed  it  congre- 
gated in  large  families  on  the  banks  and  muddy  flats  of 

the  lakes  around  Perth,  while  in  the  interior  he  only  met 
with  it  in  pairs,  or  at  most  in  small  groups  of  not  more  than 
four  or  five  together;  he  further  observes,  that  at  Port 
£ssington>  on  the  ncNrth  coast,  it  would  seem  to  be  only  an 
occasional  visitant,  for  on  his  arrival  there  in  July  it  was 
tolerably  abundant  round  the  lakes  and  swamps,  but  from 
the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season  in  November  to  his  leaving 
that  part  of  the  country  in  the  following  March  not  an 
individual  was  to  be  seen ;  it  is  evident  therefore  that  the 
bird  removes  from  one  locality  to  another  according  to  the 
season  and  the  more  or  less  abundance  of  its  peculiar  food. 
1  believe  it  feeds  solely  upon  insects  and  their  iaivae,  parti- 
cularly grasshoppers  and  coleoptera. 

The  flight  of  the  Pied  Grallina  is  very  peculiar — unlike 
that  of  any  other  Australian  bird  that  came  under  my  notice, 
and  is  performed  in  a  straight  line  with  a  heavy  Happing 
motion  of  the  wings. 

Its  natural  note  is  a  peculiarly  shrill  whining  whistle  often 
repeated.    It  breeds  in  October  and  November. 

The  nest  is  from  five  to  six  inches  in  breadth  and  three  in 
d^th,  and  is  formed  of  soft  mud,  which,  soon  becoming  hard 
and  solid  upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  has  precisely  the 
appearance  of  a  massive  clay-coloured  earthenware  vessel ;  and 
as  if  to  attract  notice,  this  singular  structure  is  generally  placed 
on  some  bare  horisontal  branch,  often  on  the  one  most  exposed 
to  view,  sometimee  overhanging  water,  and  at  others  in  the 
open  forest.  The  colour  of  the  nest  varies  with  that  of  the 
material  of  which  it  is  formed  ;  sometimes  the  clay  or  mud 
is  sufficiently  tenacious  to  be  used  without  any  other  mate- 
rial ;  in  those  situations  where  no  mud  or  clay  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  constructed  of  black  or  brown  mould ;  but  the 
bird,  appearing  to  be  aware  that  this  substance  will  not  hdd 
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together  for  want  of  the  adhesive  quality  of  the  day,  mixes 
with  it  a  great  quantity  of  dried  grass,  stalks,  and  thus 
forms  a  firm  and  hard  exterior,  the  inside  of  which  is  slightly 
lined  with  dried  grasses  and  a  few  feathers.  The  eggs  differ 
considerably  in  colour  and  in  shape,  some  being  extremely 
lengthened,  while  others  bear  a  relative  proportion ;  the 
ground-colour  of  some  is  a  beautiful  pearl  white,  of  others  a 
very  pale  buff;  their  markings  also  differ  considerably  in  form 
and  disposition,  being  in  some  instances  wholly  confined  to- 
the  larger  end,  in  others  distributed  over  the  wliolc  of  the 
surface,  but  always  inclined  to  form  a  zone  at  the  larger  cud ; 
in  some  these  markings  are  of  a  deep  chestnut-red,  in  others 
light  red,  intermingled  with  large  clouded  spots  of  grey  ap- 
pearing as  if  beneath  the  surface  of  the  shell.  The  eggs  are 
generally  four,  but  sometimes  only  two  in  nimiber;  their 
average  length  is  one  inch  and  three  hnes,  and  their  breadth 
nine  lines. 

The  sexes  are  very  similar  in  size,  but  the  female  may 
at  all  times  be  distinguished  fiN>m  the  male  by  her  white 

forehead  and  throat,  a  fact  I  determined  many  times  by  actual  • 
dissection,  thus  showing  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  some  naturalists  of  there  being  two  distinct  species. 

The  male  has  a  line  over  the  eye,  a  patch  on  each  side  of 
the  neck,  a  longitudinal  stripe  on  the  wing,  tips  of  the 
secondaries,  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  the  basal  two-thirds 
and  the  tips  of  the  tail,  under  surface  of  the  shoulder,  breast, 
flanks,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts  white ;  the  remainder 
of  the  plumage  black,  with  a  deep  bluish  tinge  on  the  head, 
throat,  chest,  and  back,  and  a  green  tinge  on  the  primariea 
and  tail;  bill  yellowish  white;  iiides  straw-yellow;  feet 
black. 

The  female  differs  in  having  the  forehead,  lores,  and  chin 
white.  The  young  on  leaving  the  nest  have  the  i rides  black; 
in  other  respects  they  resemble  their  parents,  but  are  of 
course  fiir  less  brilliant  in  colour. 
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In  a  note  on  the  name  of  this  species  by  the  late  Mr. 
Strickland,  that  gentleman  says,  ''As  this  bird  was  very 
aocorately  described  by  Latham  in  his  second  '  Supplement  * 
under  the  name  of  Gracula  picata ;  and  as  the  name  picafa  is 
more  correctly  descriptive  than  cyanoleuca,  which  he  liad 
previously  applied  to  it,  I  should  prefer  making  the  permanent 
designation  of  the  bird  GraUina  picata,  rather  than  G.  c^aiuh 
leuca";  coinciding  with  Mr.  Strickland's  yiews,  I  have  adopted 
*  his  suj^jestioii. 

family  CAMFEFHAGINJB. 

The  birds  which  I  intend  to  keep  under  the  above  family 
name  are  very  numerous  in  Australia,  in  the  Indian  Islands, . 
and  in  the  Peninsulas  of  India  and  Malacca.  The  Australian 
members  appear  to  be  naturally  divided  into  two  or  three 
weH-marked  forms — Grmteahta,  Pteropodocys,  and  Cempe* 
pJiaga.  These  three  forms,  however,  constitute  but  a  small 
portion  of  this  extensive  family,  in  which,  perhaps,  the 
beautifully  coloured  FericroeoH  should  be  comprised.  All 
the  species  are  individually  veiy  jiumerous,  and,  being  truly 
insectivorous,  must  perform  a  most  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  nature. 

Most  of  the  members  of  this  group  build  a  flat  slight  nest  of 
fine  short  dead  twigs,  curiously  joined  together  with  cob* 
webs,  on  which  they  lay  two  eggs. 

Genus  GRAUCALUS,  Cuvier. 

The  infinite  changes  of  plumage  which  some  of  the  Austra- 
lian members  of  this  genus  undergo  from  youth  to  maturity 

render  their  investigation  very  perplexing.  I  have  done  my 
best  to  define  them  correctly;  if  I  have  committed  some 
errors,  let  us  hope  that  a  sou  of  the  great  southern  land  may 
be  imbued  with  a  sufficient  love  for  natural  science  to  pay 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  place  it  in  a  truer  light. 
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All  the  members  of  the  present  genus  are  of  large  size 
compared  with  the  other  forms  of  the  family. 

Sp.  103.        GRAUCALUS  MEIANOPS. 

Black-faced  Graucalus. 

Conms  melanops,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Siipp.,  p.  xxiv.  no.  1. 

Ceblepyris  vwlanops,  Tenim.  Man.,  p.  Ixii. 

Rollier  a  masque  noir,  Le  \  aill,  Ois.  de  Parad.,  pi.  30. 

Black-faced  Crow,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  IIG. 

Graticalus  melaiwps,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  216. 

— —  inelanotis,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  p.  l4i'S,  and  in 

Syn.  Birds  of  Auatralia,  part  iv.  Young. 
Campephaga  melanops,  O.  B.  Gray,  Cat.  MaDim.  and  Birds  of  New 

Guinea  in  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  32. 
Kai^'lora,  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales. 

Nu'loT'ffo,  Aborigines  of  the  lowland  districts  of  Western  Australia. 
Bkie  Piffean  of  the  Colonists. 

Granoaliit  melanops,  Gould,  Birdi  of  Australia,  ftl^voL  ii  pL  55. 

New  South  Wales,  Tasmnnia,  Swan  River,  and  Port 
Bssington  are  each  inhabited  by  Graueali  so  neariy  allied, 
that  by  many  persons  it  wonld  be  considered  questionable 

whether  they  were  not  referable  to  one  and  thi*  same  species  ; 
but  as  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  bird  inhabiting  New  South  Wales,  which  is  one  of  the 
lai^est  of  the  genos  yet  discovered,  which  is  distinguished 
fifom  ito  near  dlies  by  the  greater  depth  of  the  blue-grcy 
colouring  of  the  upper  surface,  and  to  which  the  synouyms 
given  above  refer. 

The  Graucalus  melanops,  then,  is  a  very  common  bird  in 
New  South  Wales,  but  is  fiir  less  numerous  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  when  it  is  so  generally  dispersed  over  the  colony, 
that  to  particularize  situations  in  which  it  may  be  found  is 
quite  unnecessary;  hills  of  moderate  elevjition,  Hats,  and 
plains  thinly  covered  with  large  trees  being  alike  resorted  to ; 
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but  I  do  not  lendkot  meeting  with  it  in  the  midst  of  the  thick 
brushes, — situations  which  probably  are  uncongenial  to  its 

habits  and  mode  of  life.  It  is  very  abundantly  dispersed 
over  the  plains  of  the  interior,  sueh  as  the  Livcrix)ol  and 
those  which  stretch  away  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of 
New  South  Wales. 

Its  flight  is  undulating  and  powerful,  but  is  sddom  exerted 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  conveying  it  from  one 
part  of  the  forest  to  another,  or  to  sally  forth  in  pursuit  of  an 
insect  which  may  pass  within  range  of  its  vision  while  perched 
vpon  some  dead  branch  of  a  high  tree,  a  habit  common  to 
tUs  bird  and  the  other  members  of  the  genus.  On  such  an 
elcYated  perch  it  sometimes  remains  for  hours  together;  but 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  seeks  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun  by  shrouding  itself  amidst  the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees. 
Its  food  ccmsists  of  insects  and  their  larvae,  and  berries,  but 
the  fbnner  appear  to  be  preferred,  all  kinds  being  aooeptable, 
from  the  large  Mantes  to  others  of  a  minute  size. 

When  the  young,  which  are  generally  two  in  number,  leave 
the  nest,  the  feathers  of  the  body  are  brown,  margined  with 
light  grey ;  this  colouring  is  soon  exchanged  for  one  of  a 
imiform  grey,  except  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
mider  tail-eoverts,  whidi  are  white,  and  a  mark  of  black 
which  surrounds  the  eye  and  spreads  over  the  ears:  the 
throat  and  forehead  in  this  stage  are  lighter  than  the  re- 
mainder of  the  plumage,  which  is  somewhat  singular,  as  in 
the  next  change  that  takes  place  those  parts  become  d  a 
jet-black;  and  this  colour,  I  believe,  is  never  afterwards 
thrown  off,  but  remains  a  characteristic  of  the  adult  state  of 
both  sexes,  which  are  at  all  times  so  similar  in  size  and  colour 
as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

It  breeds  in  October  and  the  three  following  months.  The 
nest  is  often  of  a  triangular  form,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
made  to  fit  the  angle  of  the  fork  of  the  horisontal  branch  in 
which  it  is  placed;  it  is  entirely  composed  of  small  dead 
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twigs,  firmly  matted  together  with  a  very  fine,  white,  dowBj 
sdbstance  like  eobwebs  and  a  spedes  of  Idekem^  giving  the 
nest  the  same  appearance  as  the  branch  upon  which  it  is 

placed,  and  rendering  it  most  dillicult  of  detection.  In  some 
instances  I  have  found  the  nest  ornamented  with  the  broad, 
white,  mouse-eared  Lichen  ;  it  is  extremely  shallow  in  form, 
its  depth  and  breadth  depending  entirely  npon  that  of  the 
fork  in  which  it  is  bnilt;  the  largest  I  hare  seen  did  not 
exceed  six  inches  in  diameter. 

The  ground-colour  of  the  eggs,  which  are  usually  two 
in  number,  varies  from  wood-brown  to  asparagus-green, 
tiie  blotohea  and  spots,  which  are  very  generally  dispersed 
over  their  snrfisMse,  varying  fxom  dull  chestnut-brown  to  l^t 
yellowish  brown ;  in  some  instanoes  they  are  also  sparingly 
dotted  with  deep  umber-brown ;  their  medium  length  is 
thirteen  lines,  and  breadth  ten  lines. 

Its  note,  which  is  seldom  uttered*  is  a  peculiar  single 
purring  or  janii^  sound,  repeated  several  times  in  suooession. 

The  adidts  have  the  forehead,  sides  of  the  faee,  ear-coverts, 
and  throat  jet-black ;  crown  of  the  head,  all  the  upper  surface, 
and  wing-coverts  delicate  grey ;  primaries  black,  their  outer 
edges  and  tips  margined  with  grey ;  secondaries  grey,  with 
their  innear  webs  black;  tail  grey  at  the  base,  gradually 
passing  into  black  near  the  extremity,  and  broadly  tipped 
with  white ;  chest  blackish  grey,  into  which  the  blade  of  the 
throat  gradually  passes;  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  pale 
grey ;  under  tail-coverts  white ;  irides,  bill,  and  feet  black. 

Sp.  104.  OEAUCALUS  PARVIEOSTRIS,  OoM. 

Graucalus  parvirotirisy  Gould  in  Proc.  of  ZooL  Soc.,  part  v.  p.  143. 

Qrancalns  parvjroetxisy  Goald,  Birds  of  Australia!  voL  L  Introd. 

p.  XXXV. 

In  my  description  of  Gretucalua  melanqpsy  I  have  stated  that 

New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  Swan  River,  and  Port  Essiogtori 
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are  each  inhabited  by  Graucali  so  nearly  allied  to  eadi  other 

that  it  was  questionable  whether  tlicy  were  not  one  and  the 
same  species,  and  that  the  slight  diticrcnees  they  present  were 
attributable  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  districts  they  inhabit ; 
after  mnch  attention  to  the  aabjeety  I  have  been  induced  to 
regard  the  Tasmanian  bird  aa  distinct^  and  I  have  therefore 
assigned  it  a  name,  parvirostris. 

Forehead,  sides  of  the  face,  and  the  throat  jet-black ;  crown 
of  the  heady  all  the  upper  sur&ce  and  centre  of  the  wings 
ddieate  grey ;  primaries  and  the  inner  webs  of  the  secondaries 
deep  brownish  black,  the  former  nanowly  and  the  latter 
broadly  margined  with  greyish  white ;  tail  grey  at  the  base, 
passing  into  deep  brownish  black,  and  largely  tipped  with 
white,  the  grey  colouring  predominating  on  the  two  centre 
feathers,  which  are  destitute  of  the  white  tips ;  chest  grey, 
into  which  the  black  of  the  throat  gradually  passes;  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  under  snr&ce  of  the  wing  and  under 
tail-coverts  white;  flanks  and  thighs  grey;  bill  and  feet 
brownish  black. 

Total  length  12  inches;  biUl^;  wing?^;  tail  6;  tarsi  1. 

Sp.  105.  GRAUCAIiUS  MfiNTAUS,  rtg  ^mdHorrf. 

Yarieb  Graucalus. 

Grtmeahu  menialis,  Vig.  &  Uorsf.  ia  Xinn.  Trans.,  vol.  zt«  p.  217* 
Lanhts  robustus.  Lath.  Ind.  Om.  Supp.,  p.  zriii  ? 
Rolm$t  Shrike,  Lath.  Oen.  Syo.  Siipp.,  vol.  it  p%  74  7 

Qxanealos  mmitaliis  Gould,  Birds  of  Ausferaltay  fol^ToLii  pL  56b 

New  South  Wales,  or  the  south-eastern  division  of  Australia, 
is  the  native  habitat  of  the  present  species ;  it  is  by  no  means 
a  rare  bird  in  the  Upper  Hunter  and  all  similar  districts,  yet 
I  did  not  snoceed  in  finding  its  nest  and  eggs ;  they  are  there- 
fore desiderata  with  me. 

There  is  no  one  member  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs 
which  undergoes  so  many  changes  of  plumage  as  the  present 
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spedesy  and  it  is  ocmsequently  voy  puiriing  to  the  ornitholo* 
gist.  In  extreme  youth,  or  dunng  the  first  few  months  after 
it  has  left  the  nest,  the  throat,  chest,  and  back  of  the  neck  are 

jet-black,  while  the  breast  and  abdomen  are  rayed  with  ob- 
scure arrow-shaped  markings  of  the  same  colour  on  a  greyish 
white  ground ;  from  Uus  state  individuals  in  every  variety  of 
change,  to  the  aniform  grey  throat  and  head,  with  black  lores 
and  mark  under  the  eye,  are  to  be  met  with.  Independently 
of  a  difference  in  its  markings,  its  much  smaller  size  will  at 
all  times  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  Graucalus  melanops, 
which  inliabits  the  same  d^tricts.  Insects  of  various  orders 
and  cateipillars,  which  are  mther  ci^tored  on  the  wmg  or  taken 
from  the  brandies,  form  its  diet. 

In  the  adult  the  upper  surface  and  wings  are  dark  slate- 
grey,  passing  into  paler  grey  on  the  forehead  and  on  the  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts ;  primaries  and  secondaries  slaty  black, 
narrowly  edged  with  greyish  white ;  outer  webs  of  the  three 
secondaries  nearest  the  body  grey;  tail  black,  the  lateral 
feathers  largely  tipped  with  white ;  lores  deep  velvety  black, 
which  colour  is  continued  above  and  below  the  eye ;  throat 
and  breast  grey ;  insertion  of  the  wing,  under  surface  of  the 
wing,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts  white;  bill  black; 
irides  and  feet  dark  brown. 

Sp:  \W.  GBAUGALUS  HYPOLEUCUS,  Gwld. 
■  W&iT£-BSUJBD  Graucalus. 

GraueahiB  hf/polmeuMt  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.  1848,  p.  88. 
Cm/^ephaga  hypoleuea,  G«  R.  Gray,  Cat.  of  Mam.  and  Birds  of  New 
Guinea  in  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  83. 

Oxamoalas  hjpokmoBfMiAf'Bx^ 

This  species  inhabits  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Essington, 
where  it  is  a  very  familiar  bird,  constantly  flitting  about  the 
branches  overhanging  the  houses  of  the  settlement.  In  its 
general  habits,  manners,  and  note  it  closely  assimilates  to  the 
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Gnmcalus  melanqpi.  It  is  abundant  in  every  part  of  the  Co 
bonrg  Paiin8u]a»  and  is  generally  seen  in  sinall  families  of 
from  four  to  ten  or  twelve  in  number. 

The  whiteness  of  the  under  surface  serves  to  distinguish 
this  from  all  the  other  species  of  the  genus  yet  discovered  in 
Australia. 

The  atomadi  is  muscular,  and  the  food  oonststa  of  insects 
of  various  genera,  which  are  generally  taken  from  the  leafy 
branches  of  the  highest  trees. 

The  sexes  assimilate  very  closely  in  colouring,  and  only 
differ  in  the  females  and  young  males  having  the  lores  of  a 
dull  brown  instead  of  black. 

Lores  black ;  crown  of  the  head  and  all  the  upper  surfiioe 
dark  grey ;  wings  and  tail  black ;  chin,  under  sorfaoe  of  the 
wings,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts  white ;  breast  pale 
greyish  white;  irides  brownish  black;  bill  blackish  brown; 
legs  and  feet  black ;  insides  of  the  feet  and  spaces  between 
the  scales  of  the  tarsi  mealy  grey, 

8p.  107.    6BAUCALUS  SWAINSONII,  Gould. 

Swainson's  Graucalus. 

Ctblqnf^  liMiliitf  Swaiiii.  b  Zool«  Jonra.,  vol.  L  p.  466. 
GhmesAif  Swaumm,  Gould  in  Syn.  Birds  of  Aastitlisy  part  iv. 

This  species  of  Graucalus,  which  is  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  Australian  members  of  the  genus  by  the  beantifiil 
bsiring  the  braast^  was  onginally  described  by  Swainson 
under  the  specific  appellation  of  lineatHi;  but  that  term 
having  been  previously  applied  to  another  species  of  the 
group,  it  became  necessary  to  change  it ;  and  in  substituting 
that  of  Smainsomi^  I  was  desirous  of  paying  a  just  tribute  to 
the  talents  of  a  gentleman  who  has  laboured  most  isealously 
in  the  cause  of  natural  science,  and  whose  researches  and 
*  writings  are  so  well  knowu  to  all  ornithologists. 
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Examples  of  this  species  occur  in  almost  every  collection 
sent  from  !Moreton  Bay ;  I  regret  to  add  that  it  is  one  of  the 
few  birds  I  had  no  opportcmities  of  obeerving  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  that  little  is  at  present  known  of  its  habits  snd 
economy,  beyond  what  is  stated  in  the  following  note  which 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  late  F.  Strange : — "  During  the 
summer  months  this  species  feeds  exclusively  on  the  wild  figs» 
*  in  company  with  members  of  the  following  genen^  JPUiaitth 
rhynekuB,  both  species,  SertcukUf  Be^ftkng^^  and  CmpofJuijiu^ 
with  sll  of  which  it  seems  to  be  quite  fiuniliar,  but  does  not 
appear  to  mix  with  the  other  species  of  its  own  genus,  all  of 
which  are  strictly  insectivorous.  A  female  shot  on  the  24th 
of  November  contained  a  fully  developed  egg."  Judging 
bam  the  ^Mcimens  I  have  eKamined,  I  bdieve  that  the  sexes 
sie  alike  in  plumage. 

Lores  black;  head,  all  the  upper  surface,  wing-coverts, 
throat,  and  breast  grey ;  primaries  and  secondaries  black, 
the  former  narrowly,  and  the  latter  broadly,  margined  on  their 
external  edges  with  grey ;  tail  grey  at  the  base,  black  for 
the  remainder  of  its  length ;  abdomen,  under  snifiioe  of  the 
shoulder,  and  und^  taO-coverts  white,  crossed  by  nummus 
decided  narrow  bars  of  black;  irides  straw-colour;  bill  and 
feet  black* 

Genus  PTEROPODOCYS,  GouU. 

To  say  that  this  is  the  terrestrial  form  of  the  Australian 
Campephagin<B  will,  I  think,  be  consistent  with  truth;  for 
while  all  the  others  affect  the  branches,  and  either  sally 
thenoe  to  capture  their  insect  food  or  search  for  them  and 
their  larvse  among  the  leafy  tops  of  trees,  the  only  known 
member  of  the  present  genus  looks  for  thera  on  the  ground. 
Its  lengthened  tarsi  would  indicate  that  this  was  its  habit, 
and  in  aoccvdancc  with  this  inference  it  is  most  frequently 
found  thereon.  The  increased  length  of  the  tarsi  and  tail, 
and  the  narrow  form  of  the  bill,  are  the  most  striking  of  the 
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atroetiual  diflferonoes  lietween  i^fert^wdbe^and  Graueahu,  and 

are  ao  apparent  as  to  be  perceptible  at  a  single  glance.  Only 
a  single  species  of  this  form  has  yet  been  discovered. 

8p.  108.   PTEaOPODOCYS  PHASIANSLLA»  GaM. 

Ground  Graucalus. 

Grmcakt»  Pkaiimdki»,QoM  in  Pfoe. of  ZooL Soo.^ part  vii.p.  14d. 

CAlq^jfn$  nuueima,  Rapp.  Mon.  in  Moa.  Senckenber:gnnani|  1889| 

p.  28.  tat  m. 
If 

GoO'Ttt'lmg,  Aborigines  of  Tork^  Westnn  Australia. 

Ffceropodof^  phariaitfina,  CkmM,  BMi  of  Anrtralia,  foL,  voLiL 
pL50. 

The  rarity  of  this  species  in  our  coUectiona  is  sufficieiit  evi- 
dence that  it  ia  a  liird  inhalnting  the  interior  of  the  oountiy, 
and  that  its  native  localities  have  been  seldom  visited  by  the 

explorer;  hence  it  was  a  source  of  no  ordinary  gratification 
to  me  when  I  first  encountered  it  on  the  plains  bordering  the 
River  Namoi  in  New  South  Wales,  and  perceived  that  no 
Texy  lengthened  stndy  of  its  habits  and  mode  of  life  was 
requisite  to  ascertain  that  ita  stmctnre  is  aa  beantifully 
adapted  fur  terrestrial  progression  and  for  a  residence  on  the 
ground,  as  the  structure  of  tlie  Graucali  fits  them  to  inhabit 
the  branches  of  the  trees ;  more  beautiful  modifications  of 
form,  in  feet,  can  acarody  be  aeen  than  ocour  among  the 
members  of  this  group,  wUdi  now  comprehends  a  conaidera* 
ble  nmnber  of  species ;  the  present  bird,  however,  is  the  only 
terrestrial  one  that  has  yet  come  under  my  notice,  either  from 
Australia  or  the  great  nursery  of  these  birds — India  and  the 
Indian  islands.    Plains  and  open  glades  skirted  by  belts  of 
high  trees  are  the  localities  in  which  I  generally  met  with 
this  bird,  either  in  pairs  or  small  parties  of  from  three  to  six 
or  eight  in  number.    Its  actions  are  very  animated ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  cautious  and  shy. 
Its  powers  of  progression  on  the  ground  are  considerable ; 
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when  disturbed  it  flies  across  the  plain  to  the  belts  of  lofty 
trees,  when  the  white  mark  cm  the  rump  shows  very  oon- 
spicuouslyy  and  may  be  seen  at  a  oonriderable  distanoe. 
Its  range  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  Southern 

Australia  from  east  to  west ;  how  far  it  proceeds  northwards 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

Of  its  nidification  I  regret  to  say  nothing  is  at  present  known. 

The  sexes,  which  exhibit  no  external  differences,  may  be 
thns  described.*— 

Head,  neck,  chest,  and  back  delicate  grey,  becoming  darker 
on  the  ear-coverts;  rump  and  abdomen  white,  crossed  by 
narrow  irregular  bars  of  black;  under  tail-coverts  white; 
wings  and  tail  black,  the  latter  having  the  tips  of  the  outer 
and  the  basal  portion  of  all  the  feathers  white;  bill  and  feet 
black,  tinged  with  olive ;  irides  bn%  white. 

Genus  CAMPEPHAGA,  rteilloL 

Several  species  of  this  form  are  found  in  the  Indian  Islands 
and  Africa ;  and  three  or  four  in  Australia ;  some  of  these 

have  been  separated  and  placed  in  the  genus  Lakufe,  but  I  do 
not  perceive,  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure. 

The  CampephagtB  are  allied  to  the  Graucali ;  but  are  much 
smaller  in  size,  and  more  active  among  the  branches. 

The  sexes  are  generally  very  dissimilar  in  ooloor  and  mark- 
ings, while  in  Graucalus  they  are  alike.  The  nidification  and 
the  form  of  the  nests  of  the  members  of  the  two  genera  are 
very  similar. 

Sp.  109.    CAiVIPEPHAGA  JARDINU,  RH^^. 

Jasdthm'b  Camfxphaga. 

Graucalus  tenuxrottris,  Jard.  and  Selb.  111.  Om.,  vol.  ii.  pi.  114. 
Ceblepyris  Jardimi,  Riipp.  Hon.  in  Om.  Misc.  1839,  p.  30. 

Campephaga  Jardinii,  Qoold,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  ii  pL  60. 
The  only  parts  of  Australia  wherein  this  species  has  been 
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observed  are  Moreton  Bay  and  the  Liverpool  Range  in  New 
Soath  Wales,  and  the  C!obourg  Peninsula :  it  is  likely  that  it 
rangea  over  the  whole  g[  the  intennediate  country,  but  this 
can  only  be  determined  by  future  research.  Its  smaller  size, 
the  more  uttcnuated  form  of  its  bill,  and  the  great  difference 
in  the  colouring  of  the  sexes,  point  out  most  clearly  that  it  is 
a  member  of  the  genus  Campephaga,  and  not  of  GraucalM,  to 
which  it  was  first  assigned.  It  is  far  less  common  in  New 
South  Wales  than  it  is  at  Fort  Bssington,  where  Gilbert  col- 
lected the  following  particulars  respecting  it : — 

"This  bird  is  extremely  shy  and  retiring  in  its  habits.  It 
generally  inhabits  the  topmost  branches  of  the  loftiest  and 
most  thkkly-fioliaged  trees  growing  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  swamps.  Its  note  is  altogether  difoent  firom  that  d  any 
other  species  of  the  genus,  being  a  harsh,  grating,  buzzing 
tone,  repeated  rather  rapidly  about  a  dozen  times  in  succes- 
sion, foliowed  by  a  lengthened  interval.  It  appears  to  be  a 
solitaiy  species,  as  I  never  saw  more  than  one  at  a  time/' 

The  sftomadi  is  muscular,  and  the  food  oonsista  of  insecta 
61  many  kinds,  but  principally  coleoptera. 

The  adult  male  has  the  lores  black;  all  the  upper  and 
under  surface,  wing-coverts,  edges  of  the  primaries  and 
secondaries,  basal  three-fourths  of  the  two  central  and  the 
tqps  of  the  outer  tail^eathers  deep  blue-grey;  primaries, 
secondaries,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  tail  black ;  irides  dark 
brown ;  bill  blackish  brown ;  legs  and  feet  very  dark  greenish 
grey. 

The  female  has  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and 
tail  brown,  the  two  latter  edged  with  buff ;  line  over  the  eye 
and  aU  the  under  sur&ce  buff,  the  feathers  of  the  side  of  the 
neck,  the  breast,  and  the  flanks  with  an  aiTOW-head-shaped 
mark  of  brown  in  the  centre. 

The  young  male  is  bluish  brown  above ;  wings  and  tail  as 
in  the  female ;  under  surface  buff,  crossed  with  numerous 
transverse  narrow  irregukr  bars  of  black. 
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Sp.  1 10.  CAMPEPHAGA  KARU. 

NoethjBbk  Camfephaga. 

Lanka  Karu,  Less.  Zool.-dc  la  Coq.,  pi.  12. 
Notodela  Karu,  Less.  Traite  d'Orn.,  p.  374. 
Lalage  Karu,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.,  Theil  i.  p.  60. 

Campephaga  [Lalage]  Karu,  G.  R.  Gray,  Cat.  of  Birds  of  Trop.  Islauds 
of  Paci^c  Ocean  in  Coll.  Brit.  Miu.^  p.  23. 

Oaaipephaga  Ean^  Chnild,  Bi^ 

Gilbert,  who  met  with  this  species  at  Port  Essington,  states 
that  it  is  a  very  shy  and  timid  bird,  that  it  is  generally  seen 
creejniig  about  in  pain  among  the  thickets  and  dnmps  of 
mangroves,  that  its  note  is  a  somewhat  shrill  piping  call,  that 
its  stomach  is  tolerably  muscular,  and  that  it  feeds  upon 
insects  of  various  kinds :  this^  I  regret  to  say,  is  all  that  is 
known  respecting  it* 

In  referring  this  species  to  the  Lanius  Karu  of  Lesson,  I 
am  lathw  inflnmioed  by  a  desire  not  to  add  to  the  number  of 
useless  synonyms,  than  from  any  positive  conviction  of  thdr 
being  identical;  for  although,  with  only  Lesson's  figure  to 
refer  to,  I  am  unable  to  detect  any  difference  of  sufficient  im- 
portanoe  to  be  considered  specific,  it  is  possible  that  the  two 
birds  are  really  distinct. 

The  male  has  the  head,  all  the  upper  suifiioe,  wings,  and 
tail  black ;  the  wing-coverts  largely  tipped,  primaries  narrowly 
edged  and  tipped,  secondaries  broadly  margined  on  their  ex- 
ternal webs,  mmp  and  upper  tail-coverts  slightly,  the  external 
*  tail-feather  largely,  and  the  next  on  eadi  side  slight^  tipped 
with  white;  line  from  the  nostrils  over  each  ^e  to  the  occ^rat 
bu%  white ;  under  surface  pale  grey,  crossed  on  the  breast 
and  flanks  with  narrow  irregular  bars  of  slaty  black,  and 
washed  with  fulvous,  gradually  increasing  in  intensity  imtii 
on  the  vent  and  under  tail-coverts  it  becomes  of  a  deep  tawny 
buff;  irides  dark  brown;  bill  black;  feet  bladdsh  grey  ex- 
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lemaUy,  bluish  gny  internally ;  li^t  mealy  ashy  grey  between 
the  aedes  and  inside  the  feet. 

The  feinulc  dilVers  iii  bciug  somewhat  smaller  than  the  male ; 
in  having  the  upper  surface  and  tail  brown,  instead  of  hlack ; 
the  upper  tail-coverts  tipped  wi^  buff  instead  of  white,  and 
the  barrings  of  the  under  suifiwe  fasoader,  darker,  and  mora 
diatinot. 

Sp.  111.  CAMPEPHAGA  LEUCOMELA,       and  Horsf. 

B1.ACK  AND  WhITI  GaMPBPBAOA. 

Campephaga  leueomela,  Yig,  and  Honf.  in  Liim.  TVtins.,  yoh  xv.  p.  216. 

Lalage  leucomela.  Cab.  Mas.  Hein.,  Xheil  i.  p.  00,  note. 

Campephaga  leucomela,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  fbl^  voL  iL 
pL62. 

This  species,  whidi  frequents  the  taishes  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  New  South  Wales  between  the  ri?er  Hunter  and 

Moreton  Bay,  differs  from  the  Campephaga  Karu  in  its  much 
greater  size,  in  the  rufous  colouring  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts,  in  the  more  uniform  grej 
edouring  of  the  breast,  and  in  the  barring  of  this  part  being 
much  less  ompicnous.  I  have  had  examples  of  this  spedea 
in  my  collection  for  many  years,  but  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  see  it  alive  during  my  visit  to  Australia.  Strange  also  sent 
nic  a  pair  which  he  shot  in  the  scrubs  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clarence.  Its  nest  and  eggs,  and  any  information  of  its 
habits,  are  desiderata  to  me. 

The  sexes,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  spedea,  differ  very 
considerably  from  each  other  in  their  colouring ;  they  may  be 
thus  described : — 

The  male  has  the  head,  back,  wings,  and  taU  deep  glossy 
black ;  wing-coverts  largely  tipped  and  the  secondaries  broadly 
margined  with  white ;  the  two  outer  tail-feathers  tipped  with 
white,  the  external  one  also  narrowly  margined  on  the  outer 
web  with  the  same  hue;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  very 
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dark  grey;  line  over  the  eye  snow-white;  under  surface 
greyish  white^  gradually  passing  into  rufous  on  the  abdomen 
and  under  tail-ooverts,  and  indistinctly  rayed  with  dark  grey; 
bin,  feet,  and  irides  blaok. 

The  young  male  is  brown  where  the  male  is  black ;  has  the 
wings  not  so  conspicuously  marked  with  white ;  the  under 
surface  washed  with  rufous  and  conspicuously  rayed  with 
blown  i  and  the  under  tail-ooverts  deq>  rufous. 

Sp.  lU.  CAMP£PHAGA  HUMERALIS,  Gould. 

WlilTE-SHOULDERED  CaMFEFHAGA. 

Cebiqtym  kumenlu,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  Soe.,  part  ?.  p.  148. 
Laloffe  kumeraSi,  Cab.  Mas.  Utm.,  TheO  L  p.  60. 

Cfoo-mul^ul-Mmsf^  Aborigines  of  the  nurantsin  districts  of  Western 


Campephaga  hnmeralis,  Qould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  vol  iL 
pL63. 

This  bird  ooouia  in  considerable  numbefa  throughout  the 
southern  portion  of  Australia  during  the  months  of  summer; 

it  is  strictly  migratory,  arriving  in  the  month  of  September, 
and  having  performed  the  task  of  reproduction  departs 
again  northwards  in  the  months  of  January  and  February. 
It  is  a  most  animated,  livelj,  and  spirited  bhrd»  constantly 
amging  a  loud  and  pretty  song  wbfle  actively  engaged  in 
pursuit  of  insects,  which  it  captures  on  the  wing,  among 
the  branches,  or  on  the  ground.  It  commences  breeding 
soon  after  its  arrival,  constructing  a  shallow  round  nest  of 
small  pieces  of  bark,  short  dead  twigs  and  grasses  inter- 
woven with  fine  vegetable  fibres^  cobwebs,  white  moss,  te., 
and  sometimes  a  few  grasses  and  fine  fibrous  roots  by  way  of 
hning ;  it  is  usually  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  horizontal  dead 
branch  of  the  Ang(yphor<R  and  Eucalypti,  and  is  not  easily  seen 
from  below.  During  the  early  part  of  the  breeding-season  the 
male  frequently  chases  the  female  from  tree  to  tree«  pouring 
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forth  his  song  all  the  while.  The  eggs,  whioh  are  generally 
two,  but  sometimes  three  in  number,  differ  very  oonsiderably 

in  colour,  some  being  of  a  light  green  blotched  all  over  with 
wood-brown,  while  others  have  a  lighter  ground  so  largely 
blotched  with  chestnut-brown  as  nearly  to  cover  the  entire 
suifiice  of  the  shell,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  an  almost  uniform 
greyish  green ;  their  medium  length  is  nine  and  a  half  hnes^ 
and  breadth  seven  and  a  half  lines. 

In  his  Notes  from  Western  Australia,  Gilbert  says,  "  This 
bird  is  a  migratory  summer  visitant  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  where  it  arrives  about  the  beginning  of  September^ 
after  which  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  considerable  numbers 
among  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  but  is  \ery  rarely  seen 
in  the  lowland  districts. 

'*  Its  powers  of  flight  are  considerable,  and  when  excited 
during  the  breeding-season  the  males  become  very  pugnacious, 
and  not  only  attack  eadi  other  in  the  most  desperate  manner, 
but  also  amnlt  mudi  larger  birds  that  may  approach  the 
nest.  Its  usual  flight  is  even,  steady,  and  graceful,  and  while 
flying  from  tree  to  tree  it  gives  utterance  to  its  sweet  and 
agreeable  song,  which  at  times  is  so  like  the  full,  swelling, 
shaking  note  of  the  Canary,  that  it  might  easOy  be  mistaken 
for  the  song  of  that  bird.  It  is  a  remarkably  shy  species,  espe- 
eiaUy  tiie  females,  which  are  so  sddom  seen  thi^  I  was  at  first 
inclined  to  think  they  were  much  less  numerous  than  the 
other  sex,  but  this  I  afterwards  found  was  not  the  case.  Their 
favourite  haunts  are  thickly-wooded  places  and  the  most  se- 
dnded  spots.  The  nest  is  so  diminutive  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  detect  it,  and  so  shallow  in  form  that  it  is  quite 
surprising  the  eggs  do  not  roll  out  when  the  branch  is 
shaken  by  the  wind.  The  nests  I  discovered  were  placed 
on  a  horizontal  dead  branch  of  a  Eucalyptus;  they  were 
formed  of  grasses  and  contained  two  eggs.  It  breeds  in 
the  latter  part  of  September  and  the  beginning  of  October." 
Gilbert  subsequently  met  with  the  bird  at  Port  Essington, 
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where  also  it  appears  to  be  migratory,  for  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual was  to  be  seen  from  the  early  part  of  November  to  the 
month  of  March ;  females  and  young  birds  were  very  abun- 
dant on  bis  arrival  in  July,  but  he  only  met  with  one  old  male 
during  bis  residenoe  in  the  colony,  a  period  of  eight  months. 

Tiie  stomach  is  muscular,  and  the  food  consists  of  insects, 
of  various  kinds  and  their  larvae. 

The  sexes  differ  considerably  in  colour,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  description : — 

The  male  has  the  forehead,  crown  of  the  bead,  back  of  tbe 
neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  glossy  greenish  black ; 
shoulders  and  upper  wing-coverts  pure  white,  forming  an 
obhque  line  along  the  wing ;  the  remainder  of  the  wing  dull 
black,  with  the  secondaries  slightly  ma^;ined  and  tipped  with 
white;  lower  part  of  the  bade  and  rump  grey ;  tail  dull  black, 
the  two  outer  feathers  on  each  side  largely  tipped  with  white ; 
throat,  chest,  and  all  the  under  surface  white ;  bill  and  feet 
black ;  irides  nearly  black. 

The  female  has  all  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail  brown ; 
wing-coverts  and  secondaries  margined  with  buff ;  throat  and 
all  the  under  surfece  buffy  white,  with  the  sides  and  firamt  of 
the  breast  speckled  with  brown ;  irides  very  dark  brown  ; 
upper  mandible  and  tip  of  the  lower  dark  reddish  brown ; 
basal  portion  of  the  latter  safiVon-yellow ;  legs  and  £eet  dark 
greyish  black,  shghtly  tinged  with  lead-colour. 

Genus  PACHYCEPHALA,  Suminim. 

The  Faehycephala  ptUmraUB  may  be  regarded  as  the  type 
of  this  genus,  the  members  of  which  are  peculiar  to  Aus* 

tralia  and  the  adjacent  islands  to  the  northward.  Their 
habits  differ  from  those  of  most  other  insectivorous  birds, 
particularly  in  their  quiet  mode  of  hopping  about  and  tra- 
vming  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  search  of  insects  and 
their  larvse:  caterpillars  constitute  a  great  portion  of  th^ 
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food ;  but  coleoptera  and  other  insects  are  not  rejected.  Tb» 
mare  gaily-attired  species,  such  as  F. ptUitralU,  P.^lauewra, 
P.  mehmtra,  and  P.pecioralif,  resort  to  the  flowering  Jeaeut, 

Eucalypti,  and  other  stately  trees,  wliilc  the  more  dull- 
coloured  frequent  the  ground  :  they  all  build  a  neat,  round, 
cup-shaped  nest,  and  the  eggs  are  generally  four  in  number. 
Their  powers  of  flight  are  not  great ;  some  enjoy  a  wide 
range  of  habitat,  while  others  are  extremely  local  The  song 
of  sonic  is  loud  and  rather  pleasing,  while  others  merely  emit 
a  whistling  note,  slowly  but  frequently  repeated. 

8p.  113.    PAGHYGBPHALA  GUTTURALIS. 

WHlTJfi-THILOAT£D  ThIC&HBAI>« 

TWrfw  ffiitiuralis,  Lath.  Ind.  Om.  Supp.,  p.  xlii. 
Muscicapa peetoralis,  Lath.  lb.,  p.  li. 

Orange-breasted  Thrush,  Lcwiu,  Birds  of  New  Holl.,  pi.  7. 
Black-crowned  Thrush,  Lewin,  lb.,  pi.  10. 
Mutacilla  dubia,  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.,  vol.  xxii.  pi.  949. 
Guttural  Thrush,  Lath.  Gen.  Syu.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 
Black-breasted  Flycatcher,  Lath.  lb.,  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 
Fachffcephala  guttwraUs,  Vig.  and  Hcnrsf.  in  Linn.  Tning.^  vol.  xv. 
p.  239. 

lunulariif  Steph.  Cont.  of  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.^  toI.  ziii.  part  ii. 

p.  200. 

La  Cravate  blanche,  Le  Vaill.  Ois.  d'Afriq.,  torn.  iii.  pL  115. 
Paekycqthaiafitsca,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trani.,  vol.  xv.  p.  240. 
— —  fiiSjfinota,  Vig.  and  Honf.  in  Linn.  IVana.,  voL  xv.  p.  241^ 
female  or  yomig. 

Pe-dil-me'dung,  Aborigines  of  Western  Australia. 
Thunder  Bird,  Colonists  of  New  South  \\  ales. 

PachycepludA  gnttnralisy  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  vol  iL 
pL64. 

It  would  seem  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  soathern  coast 

of  Australia  is  inhabited  by  the  present  species,  for  on  com- 
paring adult  males  from  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
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and  Swan  River,  I  find  that  they  do  not  present  any  material 
differences ;  the  apical  half  of  the  tail  is  blackish  brown  in 
aU,  and  the  colouring  of  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  richest 
yellow.  It  is  rather  abundantly  dispersed  over  the  forests 
of  Eucalyjdi  and  the  belts  of  Acaci^e,  among  the  flowering 
branches  of  which  latter  trees  the  male  displays  himself  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  shows  off  his  rich  yellow  breast  as  if 
dedrona  of  potvieing  the  beaatiM  bloeaoma  with  which  he  is 
aommnded. 

The  stomach  is  very  muscular,  and  the  principal  food 
consists  of  insects  of  various  genera,  which  are  sought  for 
and  captured  both  among  the  flowers  and  leaves  as  well  as 
on  the  ground. 

It  is  generally  met  with  m  pairs,  and  the  make  are  more  * 
shy  than  the  females.    It  flies  in  short  and  sudden  starts, 

and  seldom  mounts  far  above  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

The  voice  of  the  male  is  a  single  note,  seven  or  eight  times 
repeated,  and  terminating  with  a  sharp  higher  note  much 
resembling  the  smack  of  a  whip. 

Gilbert  mentions  that  it  is  sparingly  dispersed  throughout 
the  Swan  River  colony,  but  is  more  abundant  in  the  best- 
watered  districts,  such  as  Perth  and  Freemantle. 

I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  nest  of  this  species,  but 
was  informed  that  it  breeds  in  September  and  Oc^ber,  and 
lays  three  or  four  eggs,  ten  and  a  half  lines  long  by  eight 
lines  broad,  with  a  ground-colour  of  brownish-bufi',  sparingly 
streaked  and  spotted  with  reddish  brown  and  bluish  grey, 
the  latter  colour  appearing  as  if  beneath  the  suriiace  of  the 
shell. 

The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head»  lores,  line  beneath 
the  eye,  ear-ooverts,  and  a  crescent-shaped  mark  from  the 

latter  across  the  breast  deep  black ;  throat,  within  the  black, 
white ;  back  of  the  neck,  a  narrow  line  down  each  side  of  the 
chest  behind  the  black  crescent,  and  all  the  under  surfoce 
.  gamboge  yellow ;  back  and  upper  tail-coverts  yellowish  olive ; 
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wing-coverts  blackish  browu,  margined  with  yellowish  olive ; 
piimaries  and  aeoondaries  bladdsh  Iwowii,  margined  with 
greyish  olive;  basal  half  of  4he  tail  grey,  apical  half  blackish 
brown,  tipped  with  grey;  irides  dark  brown;  bill  black; 
legs  and  feet  blackish  grey. 

The  fetuak  has  the  whole  of  the  upper  8ur£BU>e  and  tail 
greyish  brown ;  primaries  and  secondaries  brown,  margined 
widigrey;  throat  pale  brown,  freckled  with  white;  remainder 
of  the  nnder  snrfim  pale  brown,  passing  into  deep  buff  on 
the  abdomen. 

Sp.  114.  PAGHTGEPHALA  GLAUGURA,  (MUL 

Gbst-tailbd  Thickhead. 

Ptdtgcephala  glaucurUf  Gould,  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  xiii.  p.  19. 

Pt-At-me-dung,  Aborigines  of  the  lowland  districts  of  Western 
Aottnlis. 

Eachyoephala  glanonra,  Qonldy  Birds  of  Ansferali%  fiiL,  toL  IL 
pL6& 

Althougli  the  present  bird  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
P.  gutturalis,  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  that 
species  by  its  larger  siae,  by  its  shorter  and  more  robust  bill, 
\pf  the  unifonn  grey  coburing  of  its  tail,  and  by  the  lighter 
and  more  washy  tint  of  the  yellow  of  the  under  surface. 
Tasmania  and  the  islands  in  Bass's  Straits  are  the  only 
countries  in  which  it  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  where  it 
takes  the  place  (tf  the  jP.^w^aro/M,  which  latter  species  appears 
to  be  exdusivdy  confined  to  the  Australian  continent. 

The  P.  glaucura  frequents  the  vast  forests  of  Eucalypti 
that  cover  the  greater  part  of  Tasmania,  and  although  it  is 
rather  thinly  dispersed,  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  variety  of 
situation,  the  crowns  of  the  hills  and  the  deep  and  most 
seduded  gulleys  bong  alike  visited  by  it.  It  frequently 
descends  to  the  ground  in  search  of  insects,  but  the  leafy 
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branches  of  the  trees,  particularly  those  of  a  low  growth,  are 
the  situations  to  wliich  it  gives  the  preference. 

The  adult  male,  like  most  other  birds  of  attractive  plumage, 
is  of  a  shj  disposition ;  hence  there  is  much  more  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  that  sex  in  the  woods  than  of  the 
sombrc-colourcd  and  comparatively  tame  female,  or  even  f)f  the 
young  males  of  the  year,  which  during  this  period  wear  a 
similar  kind  of  livery  to  that  of  the  latter. 

The  actions  of  this  species  are  somewhat  peculiar,  and 
unlike  those  of  most  other  insectivorous  birds :  it  pries  about 
the  leafy  branches  of  the  trees,  and  leaps  from  twig  to  twig  in 
the  most  agile  manner  possible,  making  all  the  while  a  most 
scrutinizing  search  for  insects,  particularly  coleoptera.  When 
the  male  exposes  himself,  as  he  occasionally  does,  on  some 
bare  twig,  the  rich  yellow  of  his  plumage,  offisring  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  green  of  tlic  surrounding  foliage,  renders  him 
a  conspicuous  and  doubtless  highly  attractive  object  to  his 
sombre-coloured  mate,  who  generally  accompanies  him.  It 
sometimes  resorts  to  the  gardens  and  shrubberies  of  the 
settlers,  but  much  less  frequently  than  might  be  sup{)osed, 
^vllen  we  consider  that  the  neighbouring  forests  arc  its 
natural  place  of  abode. 

The  Grey-tailed  Pachycephala  utters  a  loud  whistling  call 
of  a  single  note  several  times  repeated,  by  which  its  presence 
is  often  detected.  I  was  unsuccessful  in  my  search  for  its 
nest,  and  the  eggs  are  still  desiderata  to  my  collection.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  nest,  the  ground-colour  of  the  (Mitire  j)lumage 
is  grey,  washed,  both  on  the  upper  and  under  surface,  with 
rusty  or  chestnut-red,  which  gradually  gives  place  to  a  uniform 
olive-brown  above  and  pale  brown  beneath. 

The  adult  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head,  lores,  space 
beneath  the  eye,  and  a  broad  crescent-shaped  mark  from  the 
latter  across  the  breast  deep  black ;  throat,  within  the  black, 
white ;  back  of  the  neck,  a  narrow  line  down  each  side  of  the 
chest  behind  the  black  crescent,  and  the  under  surface  yellow ; 
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back  aud  wing-coverts  yellowish  dive;  wings  dark  slate- 
colour,  margined  with  grey ;  tail  entirely  grey ;  under  tail- 
coverts  white,  or  very  slightly  washed  with  yellow;  irides 

reddish  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  dark  brown. 

Total  length  7  inches ;  bill  f ;  wing  4  ;  tail  3f ;  tarsi  I. 

Sp.ll5.  PAGHYCEPHALA  MELANURA,  Gould. 

BLilCK-TAILBD  THICKHEAD. 

.  Paehyeephaia  mtitmwra,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  See.,  part  x.  p.  184. 

♦   

Plachy  cephaJa  mx^asaaas^  Chndd,  Birds  of  AubMui  ftL,  voL  iL 
pL66. 

The  Fajchycpphala  melanma  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
coasts  of  Austndia,  where  it  was  procured  by  B.  Bynoe,  Esq., 
during  the  surveying  voyage  of  H.M.S.  the  Beagle.  It  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the  P.^tturalismA  'P,glaueura 
by  the  jet-black  colouring  of  the  tail  (which  orgnii  is  also 
shorter  and  more  square  than  that  of  any  other  species),  by 
its  much  longer  bill,  and  by  the  cdouring  of  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  the  under  surface  being  richer  than  that  of  either 
of  those  above  named.  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  female  of  this 
fine  species.  Whenever  this  sex  is  collected,  it  will  be  found 
to  bear  a  very  general  resemblance  to  the  females  of  P.  ^ut- 
turalis  and  F,  gUmcma. 

Head,  crescent  commencing  behind  the  eye  and  crossing 
the  chest,  and  the  tail  black ;  throat  pure  white ;  collar 
round  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  under 
surface,  very  rich  gamboge  yellow ;  upper  surface  rich  yellowish 
oHve;  wings  black,  the  coverts  margined  with  yellowish 
olive;  the  primaries  narrowly,  and  the  secondaries  broadly 
margined  with  yellowish  grey ;  bill  and  feet  black ;  irides 
brown. 

Total  length  6  inches ;  bill  | ;  wing  3^ ;  tail  2^  \  tarsi  \, 

• 
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Sp.  116.    FAGHYGEPHALA  RUFIVENTRIS. 

Rufous-breasted  Thickhead. 

Sifhia  rvfivmbru^  Ltth.  Ind«  Orn.  Sapp.,  p.  lix. 
Brfam-wnted  Warbler,  Lath.  Geo.  Syn.  Snpp.,  voL  ii.  p.  248. 
Orange-hnoMtei  Thmk,  Iiewin,  Birds  of  New  Holland^  pi.  8. 
Pa^ycephala  peeiorali$,Yi^,  and  Honf.  in  Idnn.  Tnna.«Tol.  xr.  p.  289. 

 Hriata,  Vig.  and  Honf.  in  Linn.  Tran8.y  toI.  zt.  p.  240,  ftmale  or 

young  male. 

 rt^haUm,  O.  R.  Gray,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  zi.  p.  198. 

Lmdus  macuhtrius,  Quoy  et  Gaim.,  Voy.  d'AstioIabe,  p.  257,  pi.  81.* 

f.  1,  young  male. 
Rufous-vented  Hoiiey -eater ,  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  183. 

Pachycephala  pectoralis,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  fi)L,  voL  IL 
pL  67. 

This  veiy  common  species  ranges  over  the  whole  of  the 
southeni  portion  of  the  Australian  continent,  firem  Swan 
River  on  the  west  to  Moreton  Bay  on  the  east;  bnt  the 

extent  of  its  range  northwards  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
During  the  spring  and  the  earlier  mouths  of  summer  there 
are  few  birds  that  give  utterance  to  a  more  animated  and 
lively  song— a  load  continuous  ringing  Whistle,  frequently 
terminating  in  a  sharp  smack,  which  latter  note  is  peculiar  to 
most  members  of  the  group.  In  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia  it  is  abundantly  dispersed  over  all  the  thinly- 
timbered  forests,  keeping  among  the  leafy  branches  of  the 
highest  trees.  1  do  not  recollect  having  met  with  it  in  the 
cedar-brushes  of  New  South  Wales;  in  Western  Australia  the 
thick  scrabs  are  said  to  be  its  favourite  places  of  resort. 

Although  it  does  not  migrate,  it  makes  a  slight  change  in 
the  situations  it  frequents,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
seasons,  or  the  more  or  less  abundant  supply  of  food,  which 
consists  of  insects  of  various  kinds,  caterpillus,  and  berries : 
like  the  other  members  of  the  group,  it  creeps  and  hops  about 
the  branches  in  a  gentle  and  quiet  manner. 

The  breeding-season  commcuccs  iu  August  or  September, 
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and  continues  during  the  three  following  months.  The  nest  is 
cup-shaped,  and  is  rather  a  frail  structure,  being  often  so  slight 
that  the  eggs  may  be  descried  through  the  interstices  of  the 
fine  twigs  and  fibrous  roots  of  which  it  is  composed.  In 
New  South  Wales  I  found  the  nest  upon  the  small  horisontal 
branches  of  large  trees,  bat  at  Swan  River  it  is  more  frequently 
constructed  in  shrubs,  particularly  the  Melaleuca :  the  eggs 
are  generally  three  in  number,  of  an  olive  tint,  with  a  zone 
of  indistinct  spots  and  blotches  at  the  larger  end ;  they  are 
eleven  lines  long  by  eight  lines  broad. 

The  sexes  differ  very  considerably  both  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  markings  and  in  the  general  colouring  of  their 
plumage,  and  it  is  not  until  the  second  year  that  the  young 
males  assume  the  band  on  the  chest  and  the  pure  white 
throat  of  the  adult 

Sp.ll7.  PAGHTCEPHALA  PALCATA,  ^okML 

*  LuNATED  Thickhead. 

Paekifapkala/aleaia,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  ZooL  Soe.,  part  z.  p.  134. 

We  find  in  this  species  of  Pachycephala,  which  inhabits  the 
northern  parts  of  Australia,  a  beautiful  representative  of  the 
P,  pedoralis  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent ;  from 
which  it  differs  in  its  much  smaller  siae,  and  in  the  black 
crescent  which  bounds  the  white  throat  of  the  male  not  ex- 
tending upwards  to  the  ear-coverts,  which  with  the  lores  are 
grey.  Ail  the  specimens  I  possess  were  killed  on  the  Cobourg 
Peninsula,  near  the  settlement  at  Port  Essington,  where,  as 
well  as  on  the  adjacent  islands,  it  is  a  stationary  spedes  and 
veiy  abundant.  It  breeds  in  September  and  the  two  following 
months,  and  lays  two  eggs.  Its  habits  and  manners  are  pre* 
cisely  similar  to  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

The  adult  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head,  lores,  ear-coverts, 
back,  and  upper  tail-coverts  grey ;  wings  dark  brown,  all  the 
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featheis  margined  with  grey ;  throat  white,  bounded  below 

bv  a  distinct  crescent  of  black  :  abdomen,  flanks,  and  nnder 
tail-coverts  orange -brown  ;  tail  dark  brown,  the  basal  portion 
of  the  webs  edged  with  grey ;  irides  reddish  brown ;  bill 
black ;  feet  blackish  brown. 

The  adnlt  female  has  the  crown  of  the  head  and  all  the 
upper  sorfaoe  grey ;  ear-coverts  brownish  grey ;  throat  bn£^ 
white,  passing  into  liglit  buff  or  fawn-coloiir  on  the  chest, 
flanks,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts ;  the  feathers  of  the 
throat  and  chest  with  a  narrow  dark  line  down  the  centre ;  . 
wings  and  tail  as  in  the  male. 

The  young  male  is  similar  in  colour  to  the  female,  but  has 
the  throat  whiter,  and  the  markings  on  the  chest  much  more 
distinct  and  extending  over  the  abdomen  also. 

In  very  young  individual  a  rich  rufous  or  tawny  tint  per- 
vades the  greater  part  of  the  upper  suifece. 

Sp.  118.   PACHYCEPHALA  LANOIDES,  Gould. 

Shrike-like  Thickhead. 
Paehyeqfhala  kumdm,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  vii.  p.  142. 

Bachycephala  lauoidMy*  Gould,  Birds  of  AusMiay  feL,  yoL  iL 
pL  09. 

The  single  specimen  of  this  species  which  has  come  under 
my  notice  was  procured  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  is  probably  unique.  It  is  a  most  robust  and 
powerful  bird,  and  may  hereafter  be  made  the  t}'pe  of  a  new 

genus ;  but  until  the  female  lias  been  discovered,  and  more 
examples  obtained,  1  retain  it  among  the  FachifcephaUt. 

That  it  feeds  on  insects  of  a  large  size  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  its  whole  structiue  indicating  that  it  subsists 
upon  this  kind  of  food. 

No  information  whatever  has  ])een  obtained  with  respect 
to  its  habits  aud  economy ;  this  blank  therefore  remains  to 
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be  filled  up  by  those  naturalists  who  may  hereafter  .visit  the 
part  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  a  denizen. 

Grown  of  the  head,  ear-ooTerts,  and  chest  black,  bounded 
posteriorly  by  a  nanow  band  of  chestnut ;  throat,  centre  of 
the  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts  white;  flanks,  back, 
shoulders,  and  external  webs  of  the  primaries,  secondaries, 
aud  wing-coverts  grey ;  tail,  bill,  and  feet  black. 

Sp.  119.   FACHYC£PHALA  EUf  OGUIARIS,  GoM. 

Red-tiiroated  Thickhead. 
Pacbycephaia  n^ogularis,  Qould  in  Proc  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  viii.  p.  164. 

fiuihycephalandbgalari^  Qonld^  Birds  of  Aiutraliay  &(L,  voL  iL 
pL7a 

All  the  examples  of  this  species  of  Fac/f^ccjj/iala  I  have 
yet  seen,  were  obtained  by  myself  during  my  explorations  iu 
South  Australia,  where  1  found  it  anything  but  abundant ; 
in  fact  many  days  frequently  elapsed  without  my  procuring  a 
spedmen.  Its  stronghold,  probably  a  part  of  the-vast  interior, 
has  yet  to  be  discovered.  From  the  little  I  saw  of  it,  I  am 
induced  to  believe  that  it  is  a  very  solitary  bird ;  for  I  usually 
met  with  only  one  at  a  time,  hopping  about  on  the  ground  in 
the  thinly-timbered  forest  which  surrounds  the  city  of  Ade- 
laide; but  its  actions  were  so  particularly  quiet,  and  its 
pliuiiagc  so  unattractive,  that  it  might  easily  be  overlooked. 
I  never  heard  it  utter  any  note,  nor  did  I  observe  anything  in 
its  habits  and  economy  worthy  of  remark.  It  doubtless  re- 
scurted  to  the  ground  for  coleopterous  and  other  insects,  the 
remains  of  which  formed  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of 
those  I  procured. 

The  adult  males  and  females  differ  considerably  in  the 
colouring  of  their  plumage;  the  young  males  resemble  the 
females.  The  rusly  colouring  of  the  throat  and  face  distin- 
guiBhes  this  species  from  every  other  member  of  the  genus. 

The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head  and  all  the  upper  sur- 
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face  deep  brownish  grey ;  wings  and  ta3  dark  brown,  the 

feathers  margined  with  greyish  brown  ;  lores,  chin,  throat, 
under  suface  of  the  shoulder  and  all  the  under  surface  reddish 
sandy  brown,  crossed  on  the  breast  by  a  broad  irregular  band 
of  greyish  brown;  mdes  reddish  brown;  bill  Uack;  feet 
blaolddi  brown. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  hayrog  thc^liroat  and 
under  surface  greyish  white,  the  chest  being  crossed  by  an 
obscure  mark  of  greyish  browD»  and  with  a  line  down  the 
centre  of  each  feather. 

Sp.  120.    PACHYCEPHAIA  GILBERTI,  QaM. 

Gilb£&t's  Thicku£ai>. 

P^tkgeqplkdla  GUbertih  Gould  in  Fkoe.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  zii.  p.  107. 
—  inomaia,  QotM,  lb.,  part  viii.  p.  164  (young). 

F^yoephala  QiUwrfeu»  IGoidd,  Birdaof  Anstndi%  fi»L,  YdL  iL 

.  Although  the  practice  of  naming  species  after  individuals  is  a 
means  by  which  the  names  of  men  eminent  for  their  scientific 
attainments  may  be  perpetuated  to  after-ages,  1  luive  evear 
questioned  its  propriety,  and  have  rardy  resorted  to  it ;  but 

in  assigning  the  name  of  Gilberti  to  this  interesting  bird,  I 
feel  that  I  only  paid  a  just  comphment  to  one  who  most  assi- 
duously assisted  me  in  the  laborious  investigations  required 
for  the  production  of  the  'Birds  of  Australia,'  and  who  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  speeies.  The  specimens  transmitted  to 
me  by  Gilbert  are,  I  believe,  all  that  have  yet  been  procured. 

Although  the  P.  Gilberti  is  nearly  allied  to  the  P.  rufo- 
gulari%i  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  rufous  colouring 
being  confined  to  the  throat,  and  not  ascending  upon  the 
forehead  and  occupying  the  space  between  the  bill  and  the 
eyes  as  in  that  species  \  it  is  also  a  smaller  bird  in  all  its 
admeasurements. 

The  Red-throated  Thickhead  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  interior 
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of  Western  Australia*  The  followmg  notes,  which  are  all  that 

is  known  of  its  history,  accompanied  the  specimens  sent  to 
me : — "  This  species  inhabits  the  the  thick  brushes  of  the 
interior.  It  is  aa  early  breeder,  as  is  proved  by  my  finding 
a  nest  with  three  newly  hatched  yonng  birds  in  the  middle 
of  August.  The  nest  was  boflt  in  the  upright  fork  of  a  small 
shnib  about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  deep,  cup- 
shaped  in  form,  and  constructed  of  dried  grasses,  and,  except 
that  it  was  rather  more  compactly  built,  it  was  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  members  of  the  genus." 

The  sexes  of  the  preset  bird  exhibit  a  simikr  difference  in 
colour  to  those  of  P.  rufogidaris ;  the  females  of  both  species 
being  very  sombre  and  devoid  of  any  rufous  colouring  on  the 
throat  and  breast. 

The  male  has  the  upper  surface  dark  greyish  olive-brown ; 
head  dark  slate-grey;  breast  of  a  lighter  grey;  lores  bhidc; 
throat  rust-red ;  under  surfiMse  of  the  shoulder,  centre  of  the 
abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts  sandy  buff;  irides  light 
brown ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Sp.  121.  PACHYCEPHALA  SLMPLBX,  Gould. 

PLAiN-eoLOUBxn  Thickhiad. 

PQehycqthah  ih^lex,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  Soe.,  part  x.  p.  185. 

• 

PSachycephala  simplex,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  IbL,  voL  iL  pL  72. 

The  Faefyeepiala  tin^flex  is  a  native  of  the  north-western 
parts  of  Australia,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  very  numerous 

in  any  locality  yet  explored;  Gilbert,  who  discovered  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Essington,  states  that  it  is  of  a 
very  shy  and  retiring  disposition,  and  that  it  is  usually  met 
witii  in  pairs  hopping  and  creeping  about  among  the  under- 
wood or  very  thickly-foliaged  trees,  but  may  be  more  fre- 
quently seen  in  thickets  situated  in  the  midst  of  swamps  or 
among  the  mangroves.  In  its  mode  of  feeding  and  in  many 
of  its  actions  it  greatly  resembles  the  Flycatchers,  but  does 
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not,  like  them,  shake  the  taiL  Its  voice  is  peculiarly  soft 
and  mournful,  and  its  call  consists  of  a  single  note  four  times 
repeated  with  rather  lengthened  intervals ;  at  other  times  it 
utters  a  somewhat  pleasing  and  lengthened  song;  "but," 
says  Gilbert,  I  never  heard  it  emit  that  sharp  terminating 
note,  resembling  the  smack  of  a  whip,  which  concludes  the 
song  of  aU  the  other  species  of  the  genus." 

The  stomach  is  muscular,  and  the  food  consists  id  insects 
and  seeds  of  various  kinds. 

It  appears  to  breed  during  the  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February ;  for  the  ovarium  of  a  female  killed  on 
the  third  of  the  last-mentioned  month  contained  eggs  very 
fully  devdoped,  and,  from  the  bare  state  of  the  breast,  it 
appeared  to  have  been  already  engaged  in  the  task  of  in- 
cubation. 

All  the  upper  surface  brown ;  under  surface  brownish  white, 
with  a  very  faint  stripe  of  brown  down  the  centre  of  each 
feather ;  irides  light  brown ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Sp.  122.  PAOHYCBPHALA  OLIVACEA,  Ftp.  and  ffors/. 

Olivaceous  Taickhead. 

Pachycephala  oUvaeea,  Vig.  and  Honf.  in  linn.  T^niis.,  vol  xv.  p.  241, 
N[Uw0  Tknuk  of  the  TasmanittM. 

Ptachycephala  o]ivB(Oe%  Chrald,  Birds  of  Australia^  fbL^  vol  iL 

pi.  7a 

This  species,  the  largest  of  the  genua  yet  discovered,  is  a 
native  of  Tasmania,  where  it  inhabits  forests  and  thick* 
scrubby  situations,  and  is  very  generally  dispersed  over  the 

island  from  north  to  south ;  I  observed  it  also  on  Flinders 
island  in  Bass's  Straits,  but  no  instance  has  come  under  my 
notice  of  its  occurrence  on  the  continent  of  Australia.  It  is 
rather  recluse  in  its  habits ;  and  were  it  not  for  its  oft-repeated, 
loud,  sharp,  liquid,  wlustling  note,  its  presence  woidd  not 
always  be  detected.   I  usually  met  with  it  in  the  thickest 
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parts  of  the  forests,  where  it  appeared  to  resort  to  the  ground 
rather  than  to  the  brandies,  and  to  fre<|uent  guUeys  and  low 
swampy  situations  beneath  the  branches  of  the  6yt^i  JSucal^pli 
and  other  trees,  with  which  its  olive-brown  colouring  so 
closely  assimilated,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  perceive  it. 

Although  I  felt  assured  that  the  burd  was  breeding  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  made  repeated  attempts  to  discover 
its  nest,  I  could  never  succeed  in  so  doing ;  the  eggs  are 
thoefore  among  the  desiderata  of  my  cabinet. 

Bnt  little  outward  difference  is  observable  in  the  sexes ; 
the  male  is  rather  the  largest,  and  has  the  head  of  a  sooty 
greyish  brown,  while  the  head  of  the  female  is  olive-brown. 
The  young  resemble  the  female,  and  assume  the  adult 
colouring  at  an  early  age. 

The  stomachs  of  several  spedmens  dissected  were  veiy 
muscular,  and  contained  the  remains  of  coleoptera  and  bend- 
ptera  mingled  in  wme  instances  with  smaH  stones  and  seeds. 

Crown  of  the  head  and  ear-coverts  dark  bro^^^l ;  back, 
wings,  and  tail  chestnut-olive;  throat  greyish  white,  each 
feather  tipped  with  brown ;  chest,  abdomen,  and  under  tail- 
.  coverts  reddish  brown;  bill  black;  irides  reddish  brown; 
feet  mealy  reddish  brown. 

Genus  COLLURICINCLA,  Vigors  and  Horsfield. 

The  members  of  the  present  genus  are  more  strictly  con- 
fined to  Australia  than  those  of  the  last  mentioned.    Each  of 

the  colonics,  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  is  in- 
habited by  a  species  peculiarly  and  restrictedly  its  own.  They 
have  many  characters  wliich  would  appear  to  ally  them  to 
the  FaehycepkakB,  which  they  also  somewhat  resemble  in  their 
nidification.  They  are  neither  Shrikes  nor  Thrushes,  but  are 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  former;  and  feed  on  insects  to  a  very 
great  extent,  but  occasionally  partake  of  moUusks  and  berries. 
Some  of  them  defend  themselves  vigorously  with  both  bill 
and  claws  when  attacked.    Their  voice  is  a  loud  whistle. 
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some  parts  of  wludi  are  Bot  devoid  of  mekxly,  particularly 
the  loud  swelliiig  notes. 

The  nest  is  rather  slightly  btiilt,  cup-shaped  in  form,  and 
is  mostly  placed  in  the  hollow  spout  of  a  tree :  the  eggs  are 
four  iu  number. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  each  of  the  great  divisions  of 
Anstralia  should,  as  before  mentioned,  be  tenanted  by  a 
different  species  of  this  genus,  each  possessing  distinctive 
characters  by  which  they  may  be  readily  recognized 

Sp.  123.    COLLURICINCLA  HARMONICA. 

Harmonious  Shriks-Thrush. 

Tardus  hat-monicus,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Supp.,  p.  xli. 

Harmonic  Thrush,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

Grey-headed  Thrush,  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  v,  p.  118. 

Colluricincla  cinerea,  Vig.  and  Uoraf.  iu  Linn.  Tranf  vol.  xv.  p.  214. 

Laiiius  satuminus,  Nordm. 

Turdus  dilutus,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Supp.,  p.  xl? 

Dilute  Thmsh,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  182? 

Turdus  hadius.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Supp.,  p.  xli? 

Port  Jackson  Thrush,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.,  vol.  ii.  p.  183^ 

Austral  Thrush,  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  v.  p.  124? 

Pmgodehla  kannonica,  Cab.  Mas.  Hein.j  Theil  L  p.  66. 

CertAia  canetcem.  Lath.  ? 

CMlnziidiidila  hMTnonioa^  GaaH  Burds  of  Aiislni]i%  ibL,  toL  iL 

The  Colluricincla  harmonica  is  an  inhabitant  of  New  South 
Wales  and  South  Australia,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest-known  of 
the  Australian  hurds,  having  been  described  in  Latham's 
'Index  Omithologicus/  figured  in  White's  'Voyage,'  and 
included  in  the  works  of  all  subsequent  writers. 

So  generally  is  it  dispersed  over  the  countries  of  which  it 
is  a  native,  that  there  are  few  locaUties  in  which  it  is  not  to 
be  found,  the  brushes  near  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  plains  of 
the  interior,  being  equally  frequented  by  it ;  it  is  a  very  active 
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bird,  living  much  among  the  branches,  and  feeding  upon 
insects  of  varions  kinds,  caterpillars,  and  their  larvas. 

The  term  harmonica  applied  to  this  species  is  very  appro- 
priate ;  for  although  it  does  not  give  utterance  to  any  con- 
tinued song,  it  frequently  ppurs  forth  a  number  of  powerful 
swelling  notes,  louder  but  less  varied  than  those  of  the  Song- 
Thrush  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  these 
notes  are  emitted  while  in  the  act  of  feeding,  and  while 
engaged  in  search  of  its  insect  food. 

The  site  of  the  nest  is  very  varied :  sometimes  a  hollow  in 
the  upright  bole  of  a  small  tree  is  diosen ;  at  others  the  ledge 
of  a  decayed  branch,  or  a  rock,  or  any  similar  situation.  The 
nest  is  a  cup-shaped  and  somewhat  slight  structure,  externally 
composed  of  the  outer  and  inner  bark  of  trees,  and  leaves,  and 
lined  with  fibrous  roots ;  I  have  occasionally  seen  wool  inter- 
mingled with  the  outer  materials.  The  eggs,  which  are  three 
in  number,  and  one  inch  and  two  lines  long  by  ten  lines 
broad,  are  of  a  beautifal  pearly  white,  thinly  sprinkled  with 
large  blotches  of  light  chestnut-brown  and  dull  bluish  grey, 
the  latter  colour  appearing  as  if  beneath  the  siuface  of  the 
shell.  In  one  instance  I  found  a  nest  of  eggs  which  were 
brownish  white  instead  of  pearly  white. 

The  sexes  are  very  nearly  alike,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  female  has  the  bill  browner  and  an  indication  of  a 
white  stripe  over  the  eye. 

Head  brownish  grey,  with  an  indistinct  line  of  brown  down 
the  centre  of  each  feather;  back  of  the  neck,  back,  and 
shoulders  olive-brown;  wings  slaty  black,  margined  with 
grey ;  rump  and  tail  grey,  the  latter  with  dark-brown  shafts ; 
under  surface  hght  brownish  grey,  fading  into  pure  white  on 
the  vent  and  under  tail-coverts,  and  greyish  white  on  the 
throat,  each  of  the  throat-  and  breast-feathers  with  a  fine 
line  of  brown  down  the  centre;  irides  dark  brown;  bill 
bbckish  brown ;  feet  dark  greenish  grey. 
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Sp.  124.  COLLURIGINCLA  RUf  IVENTRIS,  Gotdd, 

BuFr-BELLlED  ShRIKE-ThRDSH. 

CoUuricincla  rufiventris,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  Soe.,  part  viiL  p.  164. 
GoS-^bmjf,  Aborigines  of  Western  Australia. 
T%ntk  of  the  Colonists. 

OdUnricmeU  nfiratri^  Qonld^  Birds  of  Ansferalia,  fbL»  vid.  ii 
pL7& 

This  species  is  about  the  size  of  the  CoUurici?wla  harmonica, 
for  which  at  a  first  glaucc  it  might  be  mistaken,  but  from, 
which  on  oomparison  it  will  be  found  to  differ  in  the  following 
particulars: — ^the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  is  pure  grey 
instead  of  brown ;  the  abdomen  and  under  tail-ooverts  are 
deep  b\ifF  instead  of  greyish  white ;  and  the  lores  are  much 
more  distinctly  marked  with  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Western 
Australia,  where  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  thickly-wooded  places, 
feeding  as  mudb  on  the  ground  as  upon  the  trees  and  scrubs. 

It  breeds  in  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the  beginning 
of  October,  and  the  nest,  which  is  generally  placed  in  the 
hollow  part  of  a  high  tree,  is  formed  of  dried  strips  of  gum- 
tree  bark  very  closely  packed;  it  is  deep,  and  is  sometimes 
lined  with  soft  grasses.  The  eggs,  which  are  two  or  three  in 
number,  are  of  a  beautiful  blmsh  or  pearly  white,  with  large 
blotches  of  reddish  olive-brown  and  dark  grey,  the  latter 
appearing  as  if  beneath  the  surface  of  the  shell ;  the  medium 
length  of  the  eggs  is  one  inch  and  one  line,  by  ten  lines  in 
breadth. 

Gilbert  mentions  that  upon  two  occasions  he  found  *the 
eggs  of  this  bird  in  old  nests  of  P<maU»rh%nM  st^fereilumiB. 

The  stomach  is  muscular,  and  the  food  consists  of  insects, 
principally  of  the  coleopterous  order,  and  seeds. 

Lores  greyish  white ;  crown  of  the  head,  and  all  the  upper 
surface  deep  grey,  slightly  tinged  with  olive ;  primaries  and 
tail  dark  brown,  margined  with  brownish  grey ;  throat  and 
under  surfiuse  darkish  grey,  passing  into  buff  on  the  vent  and 
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under  tail-coverts ;  all  the  feathers  of  the  under  surface  have 
a  narrow  dark  line  down  the  centre ;  thighs  grey ;  irides 
dark  reddish  brown ;  bill  blackish  brown ;  feet  dark  greenish 

leaden  grey. 

Sp.  125.  COLLURICINCLA  BRUNNEA,  GoM. 

Brown  Shbike-Thrush. 

Colluricincla  brunnea,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  viii.  p.  164. 
Men-C'lob'TOOf  Aborigines  of  Port  Essingtoii. 

Colluricincla  bnumea^  Gould^  Birds  of  Australia,  foL^  voL  ii  pL  76. 

This  bird  is  abundantly  dispersed  over  the  Cobourg  Penin- 
sula, and  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  forests  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Port  Essington  and  the  north  coast  gene- 
rally, in  which  distant  localities  it  represents  the  Colluricincla 
karmomea  of  New  South  Wales,  the  C.  JSeiSii  of  Tasmania, 
and  the  C»  n^hfeniris  of  Western  Australia.  As  might  be 
expected,  its  habits,  manners,  and  general  economy  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus ;  conse- 
quently the  description  of  those  of  C,  harmonica  is  equally 
descriptive  of  those  of  C.  brunnea, 

A  nest  of  this  bird  found  on  the  2nd  of  February  was  built 
in  the  upper  part  of  a  hollow  stump,  and  was  outwardly 
formed  of  narrow  strips  of  the  bark  of  the  Melaleuca,  and 
lined  with  fine  twdgs.  The  eggs  are  of  a  pearly  bluish  white, 
spotted  and  blotched  with  markings  of  olive-brown  and  grey, 
the  latter  colour  appearing  as  if  beneath  the  surficMse  of  the 
shell ;  their  medium  l^igth  is  one  mcih  and  two  lines,  by  ten 
lines  in  breadth. 

It  is  a  larger  and  more  robust  species  than  either  C.  har- 
monica or  C.  Trt^ventri^t  the  bill  is  shorter  and  much  stouter, 
and  the  colouring  is  of  a  uniform  light  brown;  even  the 
primaries  and  tail-feathers  are  of  the  same  hue. 

All  the  upper  surface  pale  brown ;  primaries  and  tail  the 
same,  but  somewhat  lighter;  all  the  under  surface  browuish 
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white,  becoming  almost  pure  white  on  the  vent  and  under 
tail-cov^rts  i  thighs  greyish  brown ;  bill  bkck ;  feet  blackish 
browD, 

Sp.  126.     COLLURICINLA  SELlill,  Jardine. 

Sblbt's  Shrikk-Thrubh. 

Collurieincla  /S^/Z/ii,  Jard.  in  Jard.  and  Sclby's  111.  Om.,  vol.  i.  note  to 
text  of  pi.  71. 

— —  rectirostris,  Jard.  in  Jard.  and  Sclby's  lU.Orn.,  vol.  iv.  pi.  xxxi. 
—  strigata,  Swains.  Anim.  in  Menag.^  Slc,,  p.  283,  female  or  young 
male. 

WhUtting  Dick  of  the  Colonista  of  TannaiuB. 

CoUuiciiicla  Selbii»  Gooldt  Birds  of  Australia^  fol^yoL  iL  pL  77. 

The  Collurieincla  Selbii  is  a  native  of,  and  a  permanent 
resident  in,  Tasmania  and  Flinders  Island,  over  all  parts  of 
which  it  is  very  generally,  but  nowhere  very  abundantly,  dis- 
tributed ;  it  appears  to  give  a  dedded  preference  to  the  thick 
woods,  wherein  its  presence  may  always  be  detected  by  its 
loud,  clear,  liquid,  and  melodions  whistle.  It  does  not  appear 
to  confine  itself  to  any  particular  part  of  the  forest ;  for  it  may 
sometimes  be  observed  on  the  low  scrub  near  the  ground,  and 
at  others  on  the  topmost  branches  of  the  highest  trees.  It  is 
distinguished  from  all  the  other  members  of  the  genus  by  the 
greater  length  of  the  bUl. 

It  feeds  on  caterpillars  and  insects  of  various  kinds,  which 
it  often  procures  by  tearing  off  the  bark  from  the  branches  of 
the  trees  in  the  most  dexterous  manner  with  its  powerful  bill, 
and  while  thus  employed  frequently  pours  forth  its  remarkable 
note.  In  disposition  it  is  lively  and  animated,  confident  and 
fearless,  and  might  doubtless  be  easily  tamed,  when  it  would 
become  a  most  interesting  bird  for  the  aviar}'. 

The  nest,  although  composed  of  coarse  materials,  is  a  re- 
markably neat  structure,  round,  rather  deep,  and  cup-shaped, 
outwardly  formed  of  strips  of  the  rind  of  the  stringy-bark 
tree  and  lined  with  a  few  grasses ;  it  is  about  five  inches  in 
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(linmcter  and  four  in  lieiglit,  the  interior  ])oing  three  inches 
and  a  half  in  breadth  by  two  and  a  half  in  depth.  The  sites 
usually  selected  for  the  nest  are  the  hollow  open  stump  of  a 
tree,  a  deft  in  a  rock,  &c. 

The  male  has  the  general  plumage  dark  slate-grey,  deepening 
into  brown  on  the  back  and  wings,  nnich  ])alcr  on  the  luuK  r 
surface,  and  fading  into  white  on  the  throat  and  breast ;  over 
the  eye  a  faint  stripe  of  greyish  white;  bill  black;  irides 
brown ;  feet  light  lead-colour. 

The  female  or  young  male  has  all  the  upper  surface,  wings, 
and  tail  brown  ;  upper  tail- coverts  slate-grey  ;  over  the  eye  a 
stripe  of  rust-red  ;  under  surface  Hght  grey  tinged  with  brown 
on  the  throat  and  breast,  and  each  feather  with  a  stripe  of 
dark  brown  down  the  centre ;  bill  horn-colour  at  the  base, 
black  at  the  tip. 

Sp.l27.  COLLURICINCLA  PARVULA, 

Little  Shsiks-Th&ush. 

CoBiaricmela  panmla,  Gould  in  Froc  of  Zool.  Soc^  part  xiii.  1845, 
p.  «2. 

(Wuriainda  parviila,  Qcmldf  Birda  of  Aufl^^ 

This  species,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  parvnlay 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  smallest  of  the  genus 
that  has  come  nniler  my  notice,  is  a  native  of  Fort  Essington 
and  the  ndghbouring  parts  of  the  northern  coast  of  Australia. 
Gilbert,  to  whose  notes  I  must  refer  for  all  that  is  known 
about  it,  states  tliat  it  is  "  an  inhabitant  of  the  thickets,  is  an 
extremely  shy  bird,  and  is  generally  seen  on  or  near  the 
ground.  Its  note  is  a  fine  thrush-like  tone,  very  clear,  loud, 
and  melodious.  The  stomach  is  muscular,  and  the  food  con- 
sists of  insects  of  various  kinds,  but  principally  of  coleoptera. 
The  nest  and  eggs  were  brought  me  by  a  native ;  they  were 
taken  from  the  hollow  part  of  a  tree,  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground ;  the  former,  which  was  too  much  injured  to  be  pre- 
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served,  was  formed  of  small  twigs  and  narrow  8tri|)8  of  the 
bark  of  a  Melaleuca.  The  eggs  were  two  in  number,  of  a 
beantifttl  peaily  flesh-white,  regularly  spotted  all  over  with 
dull  reddish  orange  and  umber-brown ;  like  the  eggs  of  the 
other  species  of  the  genus,  they  are  also  sprinkled  over  with 
bluish  markings,  which  appear  as  if  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  shell ;  their  medium  length  is  one  inch,  and  breadth  nine 
lines." 

The  sexes  are  so  nearly  alike  in  plumage,  that  they  are  not 
readily  distinguished  from  each  other ;  but  the  male  is  some- 
what larger  than  his  mate. 

All  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail  olive-brown  ;  a  faint 
line  over  the  eye  and  the  chin  white ;  all  the  under  surface 
pale  bufP,  the  feathers  of  the  throat  and  breast  with  a  broad 
stripe  of  brown  down  the  centre ;  irides  dark  brownish  red ; 
bill  blackish  grey ;  tarsi  bluish  grey. 

Sp.  128.   CX)IiLURIGINCLA  RUF1GAST£R,  GoM. 

Rusty-breasted  Shrike-Thrush. 

CMBTtemda  n^ogoiterf  Qonld  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  ziiL  1846, 
p.  80.   

CoUnricincla  mfogasteri  Gould^  Birds  of  Aostraliai  foli  voL  i 
Introdi  p,  zjzviL 

I  assigned  this  name  to  a  bird  sent  to  me  by  the  late  F. 

Strange  from  the  brushes  of  the  Clarence  in  New  South 
Wales  ;  it  may  hereafter  prove  to  be  identical  with  the  last- 
mentioned  species,  C7.  parvuluy  the  form  and  admeasurements 
being  precisely  the  same;  but  the  bird  from  New  South 
Wales  has  a  lighter-coloured  bill,  and  the  whole  of  tiie  under 
surface  washed  with  deep  rufous. 

Strange  informed  me  that  the  bird  "  is  tolerably  common 
in  the  brushes  skirting  the  lower  part  of  the  Clarence  and 
Richmond  rivers ;  but  I  never  saw  it  out  of  the  brushes  or 
on  the  ground,  as  you  may  C.  hamamea  and  the  other  spedes 
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of  the  genus.   It  imitates  tiie  note  of  Pfihnoriynekua  kohw* 

riceus  so  exactly  tbat  I  have  often  been  deceived  by  it.  You 
mostly  meet  with  the  bird  amongst  the  vines  and  supplejacks 
trailing  over  a  few  stunted  trees ;  here  it  w  ill  be  seen  hopping 
op  the  thick  limbs  in  search  of  food,  just  after  the  manner  of 
the  members  of  the  genns  (^imaeterisi  like  them  too,  they 
are  oontinnaUy  on  the  mo?e." 

All  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail  olive-brown,  with  the 
exception  of  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries,  which  are  dark 
brown ;  throat  pale  bufPy  white,  streaked  with  brown  ;  all  the 
nnder  soifiice  rosty  red ;  irides  black ;  bill  and  feet  fleshy 
brown. 

Total  length  7^  inches;  bill  IJ;  wing  3f ;  tail  3J ; 
tarsi  1^. 


Genus  FALCUNCULUS,  rteUht. 

The  two  species  of  this  genus  are  not  only  strictly  Austra- 
lian, but  are  confined  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  country ; 

the  F.  frontatua  inhabiting  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia,  and  the  F.  leucogaster  Western  Australia.  AVhen 
attacked  by  other  birds  or  by  man,  both  species  defend  them« 
selves  with  their  powerful  bill  and  claws  with  the  utmost  fiuy; 
tiiey  also  use  their  strongly  toothed  biUs  for  tearing  off  pieces 
of  rotten  wood  and  the  thin  scaly  bark  of  the  Eucalypti  in 
search  of  insects.  The  large  branches  of  trees  arc  their  usual 
place  of  resort,  and  in  many  of  their  actions  and  habits  they 
closely  resemble  the  Tits  of  Europe  and  India  (genus  Parus), 
while  they  also  assimilate  to  the  Paehycephalm,  They  build 
a  round,  cup-shaped  neat,  and  lay  three  or  four  eggs. 
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Sp.  129.   FALCUNCULUS  FRONTATUS,  Fieiiht. 

Frontal  Shrtkb-Tit. 

Lanius  frontatus,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  p.  xviii. 
Frontal  Shrike,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  75,  pi.  122. 
Fakuncubts  frontatus,  Vieill.  Gal.  des  Ois.,  torn.  i.  pi,  138. 
—  flavigulus,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  T«  p.  144,  female. 
.  GmM,  Cab.  Miu.  Uein.,  Theil  i.  p.  66. 

Ealcunculns  finmtatiu^  Gooldy  Birde  of  Anitealia,       voL  iL 
pL79. 

I  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  this  bird,  both  in 
New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia,  over  both  of  \i'hich 
countries  it  is  very  generaliy  although  not  numerously  dis- 
persed. It  alike  inhabits  the  thick  brushes  as  well  as  the 
trees  of  the  open  plains.  Its  chief  food  is  insects,  which  are 
either  obtained  among  the  foliage  or  under  the  bark  of  the 
larger  branches  and  trunks  of  the  tree ;  in  procuring  tlicse  it 
displays  great  dexterity,  stripping  off  the  bark  in  the  most 
determined  manner,  lot  whidi  purpose  its  powerful  bill  is  ad- 
mirably adapted. 

It  is  very  animated  and  sprightly  in  its  actions,  and  in 
many  of  its  habits  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Tits, 
particularly  in  the  manner  in  which  it  clings  to  and  climbs 
among  the  branches  in  search  of  food.  While  thus  employed 
it  frequently  erects  its  crest  and  assumes  many  pert  and  lively 
positions :  no  bird  of  its  size  with  which  1  am  acquainted 
possesses  greater  strength  in  its  mandibles,  or  is  capable  of 
inflicting  severer  wounds,  as  I  experienced  on  handling  one  I 
liad  previously  winged,  and  which  fastened  on  my  hand  in 
the  most  ferocious  manner. 

As  lar  as  I  am  aware,  the  Falcuncuhts  fnmUAm  is  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  powers  of  song,  for  I  only  heard  it  utter  a 
few  low  piping  notes. 

I  could  neither  succeed  in  procuring  the  nest  of  this  species 
nor  obtain  any  authentic  information  respecting  its  nidification.  • 
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The  stomachs  of  the  spedmens  I  dissected  were  filled  with 
the  hrm  of  insects  and  berries. 

The  male  has  immediately  above  the  bill  a  narrow  band  of 
white,  from  which,  down  the  centre  of  the  head,  is  a  broad 
stripe  of  black  feathers  forming  a  crest ;  sides  of  the  face  and 
head  white,  divided  by  a  line  of  black  which  passes  through 
the  eye  to  the  nape ;  back,  shoulders,  and  wing-coverts  olive ; 
primaries  and  secondaries  blackish  brown,  broadly  margined 
with  grey ;  tail  blackish  brown,  broadly  margined  with  grey, 
especially  on  the  two  centre  feathers ;  two  outer  tail-feathers 
and  tips  of  the  remainder  white,  the  white  diminishing  on 
each  feather  as  it  i^proaches  the  centre  of  the  tail;  throat 
black;  aU  the  under  surface  bright  yellow;  irides  reddish 
brown ;  bill  black ;  legs  and  feet  bluish  grey. 

The  sexes  may  at  all  times  be  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  the  smaller  size  of  the  female,  and  by  the  colouring  of  the 
throat  being  green  instead  of  black;  by  the  irides  being 
darker,  and  the  feet  bluish  lead-colour. 

Sp.  130.    FALCUNCULUS  LEUCOGASTER,  Gould. 

White-bblubd  Shriks-Tit. 

Falcuncuhis  leucoyaster,  Gould  iu  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  p.  1  14. 
Goore-hect-yoore-beetf  Aborigines  of  the  lowland  districts  of  Western 
Australia. 

JH-le-i'lee,  Aborigines  of  the  mountain  districts  of  ditto. 
I)joon^dool-ifo<hro(m,  Aborigines  of  the  Mnmy  in  ditto. 

FalconcnluB  knoogaafeer,  QwaMf  Birds  of  Australiay  ioLf  yoL  iL 
pL80. 

This  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  western  portions  of 
Australia,  where  it  represents  the  Falcunculus  frontatus  of  the 
eastern  coast,  from  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by 
its  white  abdomen ;  it  is  vefy  generally  dispersed  over  the 
colony  of  Swan  River,  although,  like  its  near  ally,  it  is  not  to 
be  met  with  iu  great  abundance.    It  is  usually  seen  in  pairs 
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among  the  thickly-foliaged  trees,  particularly  such  as  grow 
in  quiet  secluded  places,  aud  is  a  meet  active  Mttle  bird« 
tanning  over  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees  with  the 

greatest  facility,  and  tearing  off  the  bark  in  its  progress  in 
search  of  insects  :  the  habits  in  fact  of  the  present  and  Frontal 
Shrike-Tit  are  so  closely  similar  that  a  further  description  is 
unnecessaiy.  Its  flight  is  of  short  duration,  and  is  seldom 
employed  for  any  other  piu-pose  than  that  of  flitting  from 
branch  to  branch,  or  from  one  tree  to  another.  Its  note  is 
a  series  of  mournful  sounds,  the  last  of  which  is  drawn  out 
to  a  great  length. 

Gilbert,  while  staying  in  the  Toodyay  district  in  the  month 
of  October,  found  the  nest  of  this  species  among  the  topmost 
and  weakest  perpendicular  branches  of  a  Eucalyptus,  at  a 
height  of  fifty  feet :  it  was  of  a  deep  cup -shaped  form,  com- 
posed of  the  stringy  bark  of  the  gum-tree,  and  lined  with  fine 
grasses,  the  whole  matted  together  externally  with  cobwebs ; 
the  eggs,  which  are  three  or  four  in  number,  are  of  a  glossy 
white  with  numerous  minute  speckles  of  dark  olive  most 
thickly  disposed  at  the  larger  end  ;  they  are  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  long  by  five-eightlis  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  It  is  a 
shy  bird,  but  when  breeding  becomes  more  bold  and  familiar. 

The  stomach  is  extremely  muscular,  and  its  food  consists 
principally  of  coleoptera. 

The  male  has  immediately  above  the  bill  a  narrow  band  of 
white,  from  which,  down  the  centre  of  the  head,  is  a  broad 
stripe  of  black  feathers  forming  a  crest ;  sides  of  the  face  and 
head  white,  divided  by  a  line  of  black,  which  passes  through 
the  eye  to  the  nape ;  back,  rump,  shoulders,  and  wing«ooverts 
bright  yellowish  olive;  primaries  and  secondaries  bhickish 
brown,  margined  with  olive-bellow ;  tail-feathci*s  blackish 
brown,  margined  with  ohvc-yellow,  except  the  two  outer, 
which  ai'e  grey,  broadly  margined  with  white  j  all  the  tail-fei^- 
thers  tipped  vrith  white,  the  white  diminishing  on  each  feather 
as  it  approaches  the  centre  of  the  tail ;  throat  black;  chest. 
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upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  under  tail-coverts  bright  yellow ; 
abdomen  and  thighs  white;  irides  wood-biowD;  bill  dark 
brown,  becoming  lighter  at  the  edges  of  the  mandibles ;  legs 
and  feet  greenish  bine. 

The  female  difi^  from  the  male  in  being  somewhat  smaller 
in  size,  and  in  having  the  throat  green  instead  oi  black. 

Genus  OREOICA,  GtmU. 

The  only  species  known  of  this  form  is  strictly  Australian, 
and  is  a  sprightly  anunated  burd  frequenting  the  sterfle  districts 

studded  with  large  trees,  where  it  hops  about  on  the  ground 
in  search  of  insects.  Notwithstanding  the  singularly  length- 
ened form  of  its  scapularics  and  its  terrestrial  hab'^s,  it  appears 
to  me  to  partake  of  the  characters  of  the  CoUuricincla  and 
the  Pachycephaim ;  its  loud  piping  note  and  mode  of  nidificap 
tion  also  favour  this  opinion.  It  lays  three  or  four  eggs  in 
a  round  cup-shaped  nest,  placed  either  in  a  Xanthorrhcea 
or  in  a  hole  in  the  stump  of  a  tree. 

Sp.  131.  OREOICA  CRISTATA, 

Ceistbd  ObeoIca. 

TurduB  cristatus,  Lewin,  Birds  of  New  IIoll.,  pi.  9.  fem. 
Fakunculus  ^uituralis,  Vig.  and  Ilorsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  212. 
Oreoica  t/utturalis,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  p.  151. 
Oreica  cristata,  G.  K.  Gray^  Auq.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Uist.^  vol.  xi.  p.  190^ 

note. 

II  It 

Bo-kum-bo-kum,  Aborigmet  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Western 

Australia. 
BeU-lmd,  CoknisU  of  Siran  Eivcr. 

Orsoifla  gnttozalisy  Goold,  Birds  of  Anstraliai  fiiL^  toL  iL  ^  81. 

This  very  singular  bird  possesses  an  extremely  wide  range 
of  habitat,  being  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  the  southern 
portion  of  Australia  from  east  to  west.  It  has  not  yet 
been  disoovered  in  Tasmania  or  in  any  of  the  islands  in 
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Bass's  Straits,  neither  has  the  extent  of  its  range  northwards 
been  ascertained.  It  is,  I  believe,  everywhere  a  stationary 
species,  but  although  its  distribution  is  so  general,  it  is 
nowhere  very  plentiful.  From  what  I  observed  of  it,  it 
appeared  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  naked  sterile 
crowns  of  hills  and  open  bare  glades  in  the  forests,  and  I 
should  say  that  its  presence  is  indicative  of  a  poor  and 
•bad  land.  It  resorts  much  to  the  ground,  over  the  suriiEuse  of 
which  it  hops  with  great  quickness,  often  in  small  companies 
of  from  three  to  six  in  number.  When  flushed  it  flies  but  a 
short  distance,  generally  to  a  large  horizontal  branch  of  a 
nei;jjhbouring  Eucaliiptus,  along  which  it  passes  in  a  succession 
of  quick  hops,  similar  to  those  of  the  Commoa  Sparrow  of 
Europe.  It  is  very  animated  in  many  of  its  actions,  parti- 
cularly the  male,  whose  erected  crest  and  white  face,  relieved 
by  the  beautiful  orange-colour  of  the  eye,  give  it  a  veiy 
sprightly  appearance.  The  female,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
nearly  uniform  in  colour,  having  the  eye  hazel  and  the  crest 
less  developed,  is  by  no  means  so  attractive.  I  regret  much 
that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  sounds 
uttered  by  this  bird,  for  they  are  singular  in  the  extreme ; 
besides  which,  it  is  a  perfect  ventriloquist,  its  peculiar, 
mournful,  piping  whistle  a|)])earing  to  be  at  a  considerable 
distance,  while  the  bird  is  j)erched  on  a  large  branch  of  a 
neighbouring  tree.  Gilbert  having  described  to  the  best  of 
his  power  the  singuhir  note  of  this  species,  I  give  his  own 
words ;  but  no  description  can  convey  anjrthing  like  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  it ;  notes  of  birds,  in  fact,  are  not  to  be 
described, — they  must  be  heard  to  be  understood.  "The 
most  singular  feature,"  says  Gilbert,  "  connected  with  this 
bird  is,  that  it  is  a  perfect  ventriloquist.  At  first  its  noie 
commences  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it  sounds  as  if  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  then  gradually  increases  in  volume 
until  it  appears  over  the  head  of  the  wondering  hearer,  the 
bird  that  utters  it  being  all  the  while  on  the  dead  part  of  a 
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tree,  perhaps  Dot  more  than  a  few  yards  distant ;  its  motion* 

less  attitude  rendering  its  discovery  very  difficult.  It  has 
two  kinds  of  song,  the  most  usual  of  which  is  a  running  suc- 
cession of  notes,  or  two  notes  repeated  together  rather  slowly, 
followed  by  a  repetition  three  times  rather  quickly,  the  last 
note  resembling  the  sound  of  a  bell  firom  its  ringing  tone ; 
the  other  song  is  pretty  nearly  the  same,  only  that  it  concludes 
with  a  sudden  and  peculiar  fall  of  two  notes." 

In  Western  Australia  its  nest  is  formed  of  strings  of  bark 
lined  with  a  few  fine  dried  grasses,  and  is  generally  placed  in  a 
XtttUkorrkcea  or  grass-tree,  either  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
grass  or  rash  above,  or  in  the  fork  of  the  trunk,  and  is  of  a 
deep,  cup-shaped  form.  It  breeds  in  October,  and  generally 
lays  three  eggs,  which  vary  much  in  colour ;  the  ground-tint 
being  bluish  white,  in  some  instances  marked  all  over  with 
minute  spots  of  ink-black,  hi  others  with  long  zigasag  lines 
and  blotches  of  the  same  hue.  In  some  these  markings  are 
confined  to  the  larger  end,  where  they  form  a  zone  ;  in  others 
tliey  arc  equally  spread  all  over  the  surface,  intermingled 
witli  the  Mack  markings ;  also  blotches  of  grey  appear  as  if 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  shell,  and  some  eggs  have  been 
found  with  the  ground-colour  of  the  larger  end  of  a  beautiful 
bhiish  green. 

In  its  nidification  and  in  many  of  its  actions  it  offers 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  members  of  the  genus 
Colluricinda. 

It  has  a  thick  muscular  gizsard,  and  its  food  consists  of 
seeds,  grain,  coleoptera,  and  the  larvse  of  all  kinds  of  insects. 

In  Western  Australia  it  often  resorts  to  newly  ploughed  land, 
as  it  there  liiids  an  abundance  of  grubs  and  cater^illai's,  its 
most  favourite  food. 

The  male  has  the  face  white ;  feathers  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  along  the  centre  of  the  crest,  line  from  the  eye 
bounding  the  white  of  the  face,  and  a  large  gorget-shaped 
mark  on  the  breast  deep  black ;  sides  of  the  head  and  crcbt 
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grey;  all  the  upper  surface  and  flanks  light  brown;  wings 
blown,  margined  with  lighter  brown;  tail  dark  brown; 
centre  of  the  abdomen  brownish  white ;  vent  and  under  tail- 
coverts  buflP;  irides  beautiful  orange,  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
black  lash ;  bill  black ;  legs  and  feet  blackish  brown. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  diflers  in  having  the 
£eu»  and  forehead  grey,  only  a  line  of  black  down  the  centre 
of  the  crest,  the  chin  dull  white,  in  having  a  mere  indication 
of  the  black  gorget,  the  irides  hazel,  and  the  feet  olive-  or 
dark  brown. 

Family  SICBUBIDJE. 

**The  family  of  Drongo-Shrikes,"  says  Mr.  Jerdon,  "com- 
prises a  small  number  of  birds  found  in  Africa,  India,  and 
Malayana,  and  extending  in  fewer  numbers  to  AustraUa  and 
the  neighbouring  ishmds.  They  have  almost  always  black 
plumage  and  longish  forked  tails  of  only  ten  leathers,  b«ng 
one  of  the  very  few  groups  in  which  there  are  fewer  than  the 
normal  number  of  twelve.  The  .bill  varies  much,  being  short 
and  depressed  in  some,  lengthened  and  curved  in  others. 
They  are  capable  of  strong,  rapid,  and  vigorous,  but  not  of 
sustained  flight ;  and  they  feed  aknost  entirely  on  insects, 
which  they  capture  on  the  wing,  or  on  the  ground,  or  occa- 
sionally on  leaves  or  flowers ;  their  legs  are  short,  and  their 
feet  are  only  litted  for  grasping.  Some  live  in  the  open 
country,  in  gardens,  and  fields,  others  occur  only  in  the 
forests,  and  they  are  found  torn  the  level  of  the  sea  to  an 
altitude  of  8000  feet  and  upwards.  They  form  a  most 
characteristic  feature  in  Indian  ornithology,  for,  go  where  you 
will  in  India,  you  are  sure  to  see  one  or  more  of  the  genus. 
They  build  rather  loosely  constructed  nests,  and  lay  three  or 
four  eggs,  which  m  usually  white  with  a  reddish  tinge,  and 
marked  with  spots  and  blotches  of  various  iriiades  of  red  oat 
purple." 
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Genus  CHIBIA^  Hodgson. 

The  foDowing  is  the  only  species  of  this  form  that  has  yet 
been  fiMmd  in  Ansfzaha. 

Sp.  132.        CHIBIA  BRACTEATA,  Gojdd. 

Spanglu)  Dsongo-Shbike. 

JHcrumt  haHeamu9,Yig.  and  Honf.  in  Lmn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  211. 
bracieatuSf  Gould  m  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.^  part  z.  p.  132. 

Dicrorus  bracteatus,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia^  foL|  voL  IL  pL  82. 

Having  carefully  compared  the  bird  here  represented  with 
the  other  species  of  the  genis  inhabiting  the  Indian  islands 

and  the  continent  of  India,  I  find  it  to  be  quite  distinct 
from  the  whole  of  them ;  I  have  therefore  assigned  to  it  a 
separate  specific  title,  and  selected  that  of  bracteaiua  as  ex- 
pnssite  of  its  beaatifuUy  spangled  appearance.  Its  range  is 
▼eiy  extensive^  the  bird  b^g  equally  abundant  in  all  parts 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  Australia ;  it  was 
found  by  Sir  George  Grey  on  the  north-west  coast,  by  Gilbert 
at  Port  Essington,  and  it  has  also  been  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moreton  Bay.  I  did  not  encounter  it  myself 
during  my  rambles  in  Australia;  we  are  therefore  indebted 
to  Gilbert's  notes  for  fdl  that  is  known  of  its  history.  **  This 
species  is  one  of  the  commonest  birds  of  the  Coboiirg  Penin- 
sula, where  it  is  generally  seen  in  pairs  and  may  be  met  with 
in  every  variety  of  situation^  but  more  frequently  among  the 
thickets  and  mangroves  than  ilsewhere.  It  is  at  all  times 
exceedingly  active,  and  its  food  consists  entirely  of  insects  of 
various  kinds,  particularly  those  belonging  to  the  orders  Coleo' 
ptcra  and  Neuroptera.  Its  usual  note  is  a  loud,  disagreeably 
harsh,  cackling  or  creaking  whistle,  so  totally  different  from 
that  of  any  other  bird,  that  having  been  once  heard  it  is 
readily  recogniaed. 
"  I  found  five  nests  on  the  16th  of  November,  all  of  which 
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contained  joung  birds,  some  of  them  nearly  able  to  fly,  and 
others  apparently  but  just  emerged  from  the  egg.  The  whole  a[ 
these  nests  were  exactly  alike  and  formed  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, the  dry  wiry  climbing  stalk  of  a  common  parasitic  plant, 

without  any  kind  of  lining ;  they  were  exceedingly  difficult 
to  examine  from  their  being  placed  on  the  weakest  part  of 
the  extremities  of  the  horizontal  branches  of  a  thickly-foliaged 
tree  at  an  altitude  of  not  less  than  thirty  feet  from  the  ground ; 
they  were  of  a  yery  shallow  form,  about  five  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter  ;  the  eggs  would  seem  to  be  three  or  four  in 
number,  as  three  of  the  nests  contained  three,  and  the  other 
two  four  young  birds  in  each." 

The  head  and  the  body  both  above  and  below  are  deep 
black,  the  feathers  of  the  head  with  a  crescent^  and  those  ci 
the  breast  with  a  spot  of  deep  metallic  green  at  the  tip ; 
wings  and  tail  deep  glossy  green  ;  under  wing-coverts  black, 
tipped  with  wlute ;  irides  brownish  red ;  bill  and  feet  blackish 
brown. 

Genus  MANUCODIA,  Boddaert. 

Of  this  genus  only  a  single  species  is  found  in  Australia, 
the  exact  position  of  which  in  the  natural  system  has  not,  in 
my  opinion,  been  satisfactorily  determined.  I  think  it  is  as 
well  placed  here  as  elsewhere. 

Sp.  183.  MANUCODIA  GOULDH,     B.  Gr(^. 

Gould's  Manucode. 
Manucodia  gouldn,  6.E.GrBy  in  Froc.Zool.Soc.,part  xxvii.  p.  168,  note. 

Hanncodia  Keraudreni^  Ckmkii  Birds  of  Austni]i%  fiiL,  Si^ple- 
ment  pL 

New  Guinea,  owing  to  the  hostile  character  of  its  native 
population,  is  a  sealed  country  to  the  collector,  and  we  really 
know  but  httle  of  its  natural  productions.  There  are  doubt- 
less many  fine  birds  in  its  mountain  districts  which  never 
quit  their  own  forests,  while  others  are  firom  time  to  time 
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found  on  the  Gape  York  Peninsula  and  other  northern  pro- 
montories of  Australia,  and  this  is  probably  one  of  them. 

I  bave  seen  two  or  tbree  specimens  of  tbis  bird,  all  of  wbicb 
were  collected  during  Captain  Stanley's  Expedition.  A  tine 
example  in  the  British  Museum,  obtained  at  Cape  York,  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Macgillivray  to  be  a  male^  and  is  the  one  from 
which  my  description  was  taken. 

Coitre  of  tbe  crown^  tbe  lengtbened  ear-plumes,  tbe  bmceo- 
late  feathers  on  tbe  sides  of  tbe  neck,  back,  rump,  and  breast 
green ;  sho\ilders,  primaries,  and  tail  purplish-black,  as  are 
also  the  thighs,  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  under  tail- 
oovcrts  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

Wben  I  published  tbis  species  I  believed  it  to  be  identical 
witb  tbe  Manueodia  keraudreni ;  but  in  bis  '  List  of  Birds  sent 
by  Mr.  Wallace  from  New  Guinea,'  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  says, 
**  The  specimen  figured  by  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  '  Birds  of  Aus- 
tralia,' as  from  Cape  York,  is  of  a  uniform  glossy  golden- 
green,  witb  tbe  feathers  of  tbe  neck  of  a  less  pointed  form 
than  tbose  of  tbe  Dorey  examples.  It  is  certainly  distinct 
fix)m  the  M.  keraudreiii  of  Dorey,  and  therefore  will  warrant 
a  new  specific  name  being  given  to  it ;  and  I  now  propose 
that  of  Manueodia  gouLdiu' 

Pamily  MUSGIGAPIDiE. 

Bnrds  pertaimng  to  this  fSnmily  are  found  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  globe.    As  tbeir  name  implies,  they  live  almost 

solely  on  insects,  and  must  perform  a  most  important  office  in 
keeping  those  creatures  in  check. 

Genus  RHIPIDURA,  VigwB  and  Horsfield. 

Many  species  of  this  genus  occur  in  India,  the  Indian 
islands,  New  Guinea,  and  Polynesia;  and  several  are  com- 
prised in  the  fauna  of  Australia,  in  eveiy  part  of  which  country, 
including  Tasmania,  one  or  otber  member  of  tbe  group  is  found. 
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Sp.  134.     RHIPIDURA  ALBISCAPA,  GoM, 

Whit£-shaft£]>  Fantail. 

^i^pOura  fliMlifera,  Vig.  and  Hortf.  in  Linn.  IVans.,  vd.  xv.  p.  247. 
KMpiiura  albitcapa,  Gould  in  Proe,  of  Zool.  Soe.,  part  viii.  1840, 
p.  118.   

Bhipidina  albuoap^Qoiildf  Bi^ 

Specimens  of  this  bird  from  Tasmania  are  always  much 
darker  than  those  of  the  continent,  and  have  the  tail-featliers 
less  marked  with  white ;  others  from  Western  Australia*  again, 
are  somewhat  lighter  in  cdomr,  and  have  the  white  marldngs 
of  the  tail  more  extensive  than  in  those  I  collected  in  Sonth 
Australia  or  New  South  Wales ;  the  bird  from  Western  Aus- 
tralia has  been  characterized  as  distinct,  and  named  Freusi 
by  M.  Cabanis. 

In  Tasmania  I  have  seen  the  White-shafted  Fantail  in  the 
depth  of  winter  in  the  gullies  on  the  sonny  sides  of  Mount 
Wellington ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  only  retures  at  this 
season  to  such  localities  as  are  sheltered  from  the  bleak 
soath-westerly  winds  which  then  so  generally  prevail,  and 
where  insects  are  still  to  be  found.  The  bird  is  also  subject 
to  the  same  law  on  the  continent  of  Australia ;  but  as  the 
temperature  of  that  country  is  more  equable,  its  eflects  are 
not  so  decided ;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  I  may  adduce 
the  remark  of  Caley,  who  says,  **  The  species  is  very  common 
about  Paramatta ;  and  I  do  not  recollect  having  missed  it  at 
any  period  of  the  year." 

It  is  generaUy  found  in  pairs,  but  I  have  occasionally  seen 
as  many  as  four  or  five  together.  It  inhabits  alike  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  highest  trees,  those  of  a  more  moderate 
growth,  and  the  shrouded  and  gloomy  foliaged  dells  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  rivulets :  from  these  retreats  it  darts  out  a 
short  distance  to  capture  insects,  and  in  most  instances 
returns  again  to  the  same  branch  it  had  left.  While  in  the 
air  it  often  assumes  a  number  of  lively  and  beautiful  positions, 
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at  one  moment  mounting  almoet  perpendicnltirly,  constantly 
spreading  oat  its  taO  to  the  itdl  extent,  and  frequently 

tumbling  completely  over  in  the  descent ;  at  another  it  may 
be  seen  Hitting  through  the  branches,  and  seeking  for  insects 
among  the  flowera  and  leaves,  repeatedly  uttering  a  sweet 
twittering  song. 

This  ^lantail  is  rather  a  late  breeder,  scarcely  ever  com- 
mencing before  October,  during  which  and  the  three  follow- 
ing months  it  rears  two  and  often  three  broods.  Its  elegant 
little  nest,  closely  resembling  a  wine-glass  in  shape,  is  woven 
together  with  exquisite  skill,  and  is  generally  composed  of 
the  inner  bark  of  a  species  of  Huealgpius,  neatly  lined  with 
the  down  of  the  tree-fern  intermingled  with  flowering  stalks 
of  moss,  and  outw^ardly  matted  together  with  the  webs  of 
spiders,  which  not  only  serve  to  envelope  the  nest,  but  are 
also  employed  to  strengthen  its  attachment  to  the  branch  on 
which  it  is  constructed.  The  situation  of  the  nest  is  much 
varied :  I  have  observed  it  in  the  midst  of  dense  brushes,  in 
the  more  open  forest,  and  placed  on  a  branch  overhanging  a 
mountain  rivulet,  but  at  all  times  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
ground.  The  eggs  are  invariably  two  in  number,  seven  lines 
long ;  their  ground-colour  white,  blotched  all  over,  but  par- 
ticularly at  the  larger  end,  with  brown  slightly  tinged  with 
ofive :  the  young  from  the  nest  assume  so  closely  the  colour 
and  appearance  of  the  adults,  that  they  are  only  to  be  distin- 
guished by  tlie  secondaries  and  wing-coverts  being  margined 
with  brown,  a  feature  lost  after  the  first  moult.  The  adults 
are  so  precisely  alike,  that  actual  dissection  is  necessary  to 
detennine  the  sexes. 

In  its  disposition  this  little  bird  is  one  of  the  tamest 
imaginable,  allowing  of  a  near  approach  without  evincing  the 
slightest  timidity,  and  wiU  even  enter  the  houses  of  persons 
resident  in  the  bush  in  pursuit  of  gnats  and  other  insects. 
During  the  breeding-season,  however,  it  exhibits  extreme 
anxiety  at  the  nght  of  an  intruder  in  the  vicinity  of  its  nest. 
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All  the  Upper  surface,  ear-ooyerts,  and  a  baud  across  the 
chest  sooty  bkick,  slightly  tinged  with  olive,  the  tail,  crown  of 
the  head,  and  pectoral  band  being  rather  the  darkest ;  stripe^ 

over  the  eye,  lunar-shaped  mark  behind  the  eye,  throat,  tips 
of  the  wing-coverts,  margins  of  the  secondaries,  shafts,  outer 
webs,  and  tips  of  all  but  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  white ; 
under  suifiice  boff ;  eyes  black ;  bill  and  feet  brownish  black. 

Sp.  135.      RHIFIDURA.  PREISSI,  Cabanis, 

Preiss's  Fantail. 
Jtk^indura  Freisii,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.,  Theil  i.  p.  57. 

This  is  the  bird  I  have  alluded  to  in  my  account  of  i2. 
albiscapa.  As  I  have  now  no  specimens  in  my  collection,  I 
am  unable  to  institute  a  comparison  and  form  an  opinion  as  to 
its  specific  value ;  it  is,  therefore,  given  on  the  authority  of  the 
learned  Berlin  Professor,  who  has  named  it  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Preiss,  an  ardent  collector  of  natural  history,  who  spent  some 
years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swan  River.  If  not  identical, 
it  is  very  closely  allied  to  R,  alducqpa.  Its  habitat  is  Western 
Australia. 

Sp.  laO.        RHIPIDURA  RUFIFRONS. 

RUFOUS-YRONTBD  FaNTAIL. 

Muscicapa  rufifronSf  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Suppl.,  p.  1. 
Orange-rumped  Flycatcher^  Lewin,  Birds  of  New  Holl.,  pi.  13. 
Aufous-frmited  Flycatcher,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 
Rhipidura  rufifruns,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn,  TraDS.^  vol.  XV.  p.  %4&, 
Bur-rU,  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales. 

Bhipidura  mfifironsy  Goold^  Birds  of  Australia^  foL^  voL  IL  pL  84. 

The  Rufltms-fronted  Pantail  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

and  one  of  the  oldest  known  members  of  the  group  to  which 
it  belongs,  having  been  originally  described  by  Latham  in 
his  'Index  Ornithologicus/  and  included  in  the  works  of 
nearly  eveiy  subsequent  writer  on  ornithology.    In  Mr. 
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Gala's  abort  but  valuable  'Notes  on  tbe  Birda  of  New 

South  Wales/  he  says,  "  This  bird  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
*  rare  one ;  at  least  1  do  not  recollect  having  ever  seen  any 
other  specimen  than  the  present.  I  met  with  it  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1807,  in  a  thick  bruab  or  underwood,  the 
reaort  of  the  great  Bai,*^  at  Cardnnny,  a  plaoe  about  ten 
milea  to  tbe  north-eaat  of  Paramatta.  The  fact  of  tbe  odony 
having  at  that  early  date  been  but  little  explored  will  readily 
account  for  Caley's  opinion  of  the  rarity  of  this  bird ;  but  had 
he  visited  the  dense  brushes  of  lUawarra,  the  Liverpool  range, 
and  the  Hunter,  be  would  have  found  it  in  oonaideiable 
numbers. 

Although  many  of  its  habits  closely  resemble  those  of  the 

Rkipidura  albiscapa,  they  are,  as  the  greater  length  of  its 
legs  would  indicate,  far  more  terrestrial.  It  runs  over  the 
ground  and  the  fallen  logs  of  trees  with  great  facility.  While 
thus  engaged,  and  particularly  when  approached,  it  constantly 
spreads  and  displays  ita  beautiful  tafl,  and  evinces  a  great 
degree  of  restlessness.  It  is  always  found  in  the  most  secluded 
parts  of  the  forest,  no  portion  of  which  appears  to  be  too 
dense  for  its  abode. 

I  never  met  with  it  in  Tasmania  or  on  the  islands  in  Bass's 
Straits,  neither  do  I  recollect  having  seen  it  in  South  Australia ; 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Western  Australia  or  on 
the  north  coast,  in  which  latter  locality  it  is  represented  by 
the  Mhipidiira  dry  as, 

I  had  but  little  opportunity  of  observing  it  during  the 
breeding-aeaaon,  but  frequently  found  its  deserted  wineglass- 
abided  nest,  which  bore  a  general  reamblance  to  that  of 
M,  idhiseapa.  In  one  of  tbem  I  found  a  single  egg,  which 
may  be  thus  described  : — Ground-colour  stony-white,  speckled 
all  over  with  purple  and  yellowish-brown  spots  and  markings, 
disposed  so  numerously  as  to  form  a  zone  at  the  larger  end. 
It  ia  about  eight  lines  long  and  six  broad* 

The  sexes  are  precisely  alike  in  colour ;  and  their  only 
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outward  difference  oonsisto  in  tiie  somewbat  smaDer  sisc  of 

tbe  female. 

Forehead  rusty  red,  continuing  over  the  eye ;  crown  of  the 
head,  back  of  the  neck,  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  wings 
olive-brown;  lower  part  of  the  back,  tail-oo?erts,  and  tbe 
basal  portions  of  tbe  tail  rusty  red ;  remainder  of  tbe  tafl 
blackisb  brown,  obscurely  tipped  with  Hght  grey ;  the  shafts 
of  the  tail-ftathors,  for  nearly  half  their  length  from  the  base, 
light  rusty  red ;  throat  and  centre  of  the  abdomen  white ; 
ear-coverts  dark  brown;  chest  black,  the  feathers  of  tbe 
bwer  part  edged  witb  white ;  flanks  and  under  tail-ooverta 
light  fawn-colour ;  eyes,  bill,  and  feet  brown. 

Sp.  187.       BHIPmUBA  DRYAS,  GaM. 

Wood  Flycatchbr. 

Bhipidora  dryas,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  L  Introd., 
p.  xttIt. 

This  bird  differs  from  i2.  rufi/rom  in  being  of  a  smaller 
size,  in  its  dark-grey  tail-feathers  being  more  largely  tipped 
witb  white,  and  merely  Mnged  witb  rufous  at  tbe  base  onfy, 
in  tbe  breast  hemg  white,  crossed  by  a  distmct  band  of  black, 

and  devoid  of  the  dark  spotted  markings  seen  on  the  chest  of 
its  ally. 

Total  length  5|  inches ;  wing  2|- ;  tail  3^ ;  tarsi  f . 

Tbe  i2.  dryas  inhabits  tbe  north-western  portion  of  Austra- 
lia, where  it  appears  to  be  as  common  as  tbe  B.  ruJifron»  is  in 
tbe  south-eastern.   I  have  several  spedmens,  all  of  which  bear. 

a  general  resemblance  to  each  other. 

8p.  188.        RHIPIDURA  ISURA,  GoM, 

NORTHSBN  Fan  TAIL. 

JQApiiduta  mcta,  Gould  in  FhM.  of  Zool.  See.,  part  viiL  p.  174. 

BUpidora  isinn»  Qonld,  Birds  of  Austndia»  fU^ 

■  This  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  north  and  north-west 
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coasts  of  Australiay  in  which  localities  specimens  have  been 
procoied  by  Sir  George  Grey  and  by  Gilbert,  the  latter  of 

whom  states  that  it  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  Cobourg 
Peninsula,  and  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  variety  of 
situation,  that  it  is  usually  seen  in  pairs,  and  that  it  secludes 
itself  during  the  heat  of  the  day  amidst  the  dense  thickets  of 
mangroves. 

A  nest  fonnd  by  Gilbert  in  the  early  part  of  November 

appeared  to  have  been  recently  inhabited  by  young  birds ;  it 
was  placed  in  the  centre  of  three  upright  twigs  of  a  species  of 
Banksioy  and  was  formed  of  narrow  strips  of  bark,  firmly 
bound  together  on  the  outside  with  cobwebs  and  v^^etable 
fibres ;  it  was  very  cup-like  in  shape,  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  height,  one  inch  and  three-quarters  in  diameter,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth. 

The  food  consists  of  insects  of  vanous  kinds  and  their  larv88. 

All  the  upper  surface  dull  brown ;  wings  and  tail  darker 
blown,  the  outer  feather  of  the  latter  on  each  side  margined 
externally  and  largely  tipped  with  white,  the  next  having  a 
large  irregular  spot  of  white  at  the  tip,  and  the  next  with  a 
minute  line  of  white  near  the  tip ;  chin  and  under  surface 
bufiy  white,  with  an  indication  of  a  dark  brown  band  across 
the  chest ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Total  length  8  inches;  bill  i;  wing  Sf ;  tail  8-^;  tarsi 

Genus  SAULOPROCfTA,  Cabanis. 

M.  Cabanis  has  considered  it  desirable  to  separate  the 
jRk^pubtra  motaeiUoidea  of  Vigors  and  Horsfidd  and  one  or 
two  other  nearly  allied  birds  from  the  smaller  Bhtpidufw  and 
to  form  them  into  a  distinct  genus,  believing  that  their  greater 
size,  longer  wings  and  legs,  and  difi'ereut  style  of  colouring 
justified  his  so  doing. 

Besides  the  two  species  found  in  Australia  several  others 
exist  in  the  islands  lying  to  the  northward  of  that  country, 
all  of  which  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other. 

r2 
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8p.  189.   8AUL0PR0CTA  MOTAGILLOIDES. 

Black  Fantail. 

IM^iHbrt  mUMiUmdei,  Vig.  uid  Honf.  id  Lum.  Trans.,  yol.  it.  p.  248w 
Smdoproeta  motaciUoidea,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  Theil  i.  p.  57. 

WU'lo'iing,  Abohgiiiei  of  the  lowkud.  and 
w  f 

Jii^e-jit'ie,  Aboriginea  of  the  mountam  diatricta  of  Weatem  AnatraluL 
JFasftml  Flifctacher  of  the  Gokmiata  of  Swan  Bifer. 

Ehipidora  motacilloides,  Goidd,  Birds  of  Australia^  foL,  voL  iL 
pL86. 

With  the  exception  of  Tasmania,  this  bird  has  been  found 

in  every  part  of  Southern  Australia  yet  visited  by  Europeans. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused, 
it  is  also  one  of  the  most  tame  and  familiar  of  the  Australian 
birds,  and  consequently  a  general  fevonrite ;  it  is  constantly 
about  the  houses,  gardens,  and  stod^-yards  of  the  settlers, 
often  running  along  the  backs  and  close  to  the  noses  of  the 
cattle  in  order  to  secure  the  insects  which  arc  roused  and 
attracted  by  the  heat  from  their  nostrils,  along  the  roofs  of  the 
buildings,  the  tops  of  pailings,  gates,  &c. ;  coDstructing  its 
pretty  nest  beneaUi  the  verandah,  and  even  entenng  the  rooms 
to  capture  its  insect  prey.  It  passes  much  of -its  time  on  the 
ground,  over  which  it  runs  and  darts  with  the  utmost  celerity, 
and  when  skirting  the  stream  with  tail  erect  and  shaking  from 
side  to  side,  it  presents  an  appearance  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Pied  Wagtails ;  the  movements  of  the  tails  of  the  two 
birds,  however,  are  veiy  different,  that  of  the  European  being 
perpendicular,  while  that  of  the  Australiaii  is  a  kind  of  lateral 
swing. 

Its  song,  which  consists  of  a  few  loud  and  shrill  notes,  is 
continually  poured  forth  throughout  the  entire  night,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  moonlight. 

Its  fl^ht  is  at  times  gracefully  undulating ;  at  others  it  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  sudden  sigzag  starts,  but  is  always  of  veiy 
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short  duradoQ ;  it  neyer  poises  itself  in  the  air,  like  the  Seitura 
voliUms^  and  never  mounts  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
It  commences  breeding  in  September,  and  generally  rears 

two  or  three  broods.    Its  beautiful  deep,  cup-shaped  and 

compact  nest  is  very  often  built  on  a  branch  overhanging  water, 

or  on  the  dead  limb  of  a  tree  overshadowed  by  a  living 

branch  above  it,  but  the  usual  and  favourite  site  is  the  upper 

side  of  a  fallen  branch  without  the  slightest  shelt^  from  the 

sun  and  ram,  at  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground ; 

the  nest  itself  is  constructed  of  dried  grasses,  strips  of  bark, 

small  clumps  of  grass,  roots,  &c.,  all  bound  and  firmly  matted 

together  and  covered  over  with  cobwebs,  the  latter  material 

being  at  times  so  similar  in  appearance  to  the  barkof  the  branch, 

that  the  entire  nest  looks  Ukd  an  excrescence  of  the  wood, 

when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  it ;  it  is  lined  with 

a  finer  description  of  grass,  small  wiry  fibrous  roots,  or 

feathers.    The  eggs  are  generally  three  in  iimnber,  of  a  dull 

greenish  white,  banded  round  the  centre  or  towards  the  larger 

end  with  bbtches  and  Bpois  of  blaekish  and  chestnut-brown, 

which  in  some  instances  are  verj  minute ;  the  medium  length 

of  the  egg  is  Bine  Hnes  md  a  hdf,  by  seven  Knes  in  l»e«lth. 

On  an  intruder  approaching  the  nest,  the  birds  fly  about  and 

hover  over  his  head,  and  will  even  sit  on  the  same  branch  on 
« 

which  the  nest  is  placed  while  the  eggs  are  being  taken; 
uttering  all  the  time  a  peculiar  cry  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  sound  of  a  child's  rattle,  or  the  noise  produced  by  the 
smaD  cog-wheels  of  a  steam-mill. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage,  and  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed :— 

Head,  neck,  throat,  sides  pf  the  chest,  upper  surface,  and 
tail  glossy  greenish  bkck ;  over  each  eye  a  narrow  line  of 
white ;  wings  brown ;  wing-coverts  with  a  small  triangular 

spot  of  white  at  the  tip ;  under  surface  pale  buf^  white ; 
irides,  bill,  and  feet  black. 
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Sp.  140.     SAULOPROCTA  PICATA,  GotOd, 

Vjxd  Fantail. 

Bmihprocia  pkata,  Cab.  Mas.  Hein.  Theil  i.  p.  57  (note). 

Eliipidura  picata,  Gh>i2ld|  Birds  of  Australia^  foL,  voL  L  Introd. 
p.  xxxiz. 

This  northern  species  is  a  minute  representative  of  the  S. 
motaciUoides  of  the  south.  It  is  a  native  of  Port  Essiugton 
and  the  sunoiuidiiig  ooimti7»  and  I  have  spedmeiu  brought 
by  Mr.  Wallace  from  the  Am  Ishinds  which,  if  not  identical^ 
are  so  similar  that  I  have  ^ed  to  detect  any  di£ferenoe. 

The  colouring  of  the  S.  picata  being  the  same  as  that  of  S, 
motaciUoides y  a  description  of  it  is  unnecessary ;  the  following 
are  its  admeasurements  : — 

Totallength6i;  wing  3^;  tail  Si;  tarsif 

Genus  SEISURA,  Vig,  and  Harsf. 

The  present  genus  and  Mhipidura  are  mere  modifications 
of  eadi  other;  a  difference  of  structure,  however,  exists  of 
sufficient  importance  to  jusiSfy  their  separation,  and,  as  is 
always  the  case,  a  corresponding  difiEiBrence  is  found  in  the 
habits  and  actions  of  the  species. 

Sp.  141.  SEISUBA  INQUIETA. 

Restless  Flycatcher. 

TMku  inquietuSy  Lath.  lod.  Om,,  Supp.,  p.  xl. 
—  volUatu,  Lath.,  ib.,  p.  xli. 
— —  muscicola,  Lath.,  ib.^  p.  xli. 
 dubius,  Lath.,  ib.,  p.  xl. 

Restless  Thrush,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 
VolatUe  Tknuhy  Lalh.,  ib.,  p.  183. 

Seitura  veUtam,  Vig.  and  Honf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xr.  p.  250. 

n 

Jit'tee-gnut,  Aborigines  of  Western  Anstralta. 

The  Grinder  of  the  Colonists  of  Swan  River  and  New  South  Wales. 

Seisura  inquieta,  Oonld,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iL  pL  87. 
This  species  ranges  over  the  whole  of  the  southern  portions 
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of  the  Australian  continent,  and  appears  to  be  as  numerous 
at  Swan  River  as  it  is  in  New  South  Wales,  where  it  may  be 
said  to  be  universally  distributed ;  for  I  observed  it  in  every 
part  I  visited,  both  among  the  brushes  as  well  as  in  the  more 
open  portions  of  the  coimtiy,  in  all  of  which  it  is  apparently 
a  stationary  species.   It  is  a  bird  possessing  many  peculiar 
and  very  singular  habits.    It  not  only  captures  its  prey  after 
the  usual  manner  of  the  other  Flycatchers,  but  it  frequently 
sallies  forth  into  the  open  glades  of  the  forest  and  the  cleared 
hinds,  and  procnies  it  by  poising  itself  in  the  air  with  a 
ranarkably  quick  motbn  of  the  wings,  precisely  after  the 
manner  of  the  English  Kestrel  {Tinnmculus  afaudarius), 
every  now  and  then  making  sudden  perpendicular  descents 
to  the  ground  to  capture  any  insect  that  may  attract  its 
notice.    It  is  while  performing  these  singular  movements 
that  it  produces  the  remarkable  sound,  which  has  procured 
for  it  from  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  the  appellation 
of  "  The  Grinder."  The  singular  habits  of  this  species  appear 
to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who  have  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  natural  history  of  New  South  Wales :  Mr.  Caley 
observes,  "  It  is  veij  curious  in  its  actions.   In  alighting  on 
the  stump  of  a  tree  it  makes  several  aemidrcular  motions, 
spreading  out  its  tml  at  the  time,  and  making  a  loud  noise 
somewhat  like  that  caused  by  a  razor-grinder  at  work.  I 
have  seen  it  frequently  alight  on  the  ridge  of  my  house,  and 
perform  the  same  evolutions."    To  this  I  may  add  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  actions  and  manners  of  this  species  as 
observed  by  Gilbert  in  Western  Australia : — 

"This  bird  is  found  in  pairs  in  every  variety  of  situation. 
Its  general  note  is  a  loud  harsh  cry  several  times  repeated  ; 
it  also  utters  a  loud  clear  whistle ;  but  its  most  singular  note 
is  that  from  which  it  has  obtained  its  colonial  name,  and 
which  is  only  emitted  while  the  bird  is  in  a  hovering  position 
at  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  ;  this  noise  so  exactly  resem- 
bles a  grinder  at  work,  that  a  person  unaware  of  its  being 
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produced  by  a  bird  might  easily  be  misled.  Its  mode  of 
flight  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  easy  imaginable;  it 
rarely  mounts  high  in  flying  from  tree  to  tree«  bat  moves 
horizontally  with  its  tail  but  httle  spread,  and  with  a  very 
slight  motion  of  the  wings  ;  it  is  during  this  kind  of  flight 
that  it  utters  the  harsh  note  above-men  tioued — the  grinding 
note  being  only  emitted  during  the  graceful  hovering  mo- 
tion, the  object  of  which  appears  to  be  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  insects  beneath,  for  it  invariably  terminates  in  the 
bird  descending  to  the  ground,  picking  np  something,  fly- 
ing into  a  tree  dose  by,  and  uttering  its  shrill  and  distinct 
whistle." 

The  months  of  September,  October,  and  November  consti- 
tute the  breeding-season.  The  nests  observed  by  me  in  New 
South  Wales  were  rather  neatly  made,  very  similar  to  those 
of  Sauloprocia  maiaeillotdea,  cup-shaped,  and  composed  of 
fine  grasses  matted  together  on  the  outside  with  cobwebs, 
and  lined  with  very  fine  fibrous  roots  and  a  few  feathers; 
they  were  placed  on  horizontal  branches  frequently  overhang- 
ing water.  The  eggji,  which  are  sometimes  oidy  two,  but 
mostly  three  in  number,  are  dull  white,  distinctly  zoned 
round  the  centre  with  spots  of  chestnut  and  greyish  brown, 
the  latter  colour  appearing  as  if  bcnccath  the  surface  of  the 
shell ;  their  medium  length  is  nine  linos  and  a  half  by  seven 
lines  in  breadth.  The  nests  found  by  Gilbert  in  Western 
Australia  were  remarkably  neat  and  pretty,  and  wero  formed 
of  cobwebs,  dried  soft  grasses,  nanow  strips  of  gum-tree 
bark,  the  soft  paper-like  bark  of  the  MMeuom,  ftc.,  and 
were  usually  lined  with  feathers  or  a  fine  wiry  grass,  and  in 
some  instances  horse-hair.  The  situations  chosen  for  their 
erection  are  the  most  difficult  of  access,  being  the  upper  side, 
the  extreme  end,  and  the  dead  portion  of  a  horizontal  branch. 
The  bird  is  very  reluctant  to  leave  the  nest,  and  will  afanost 
suffer  itself  to  be  handled  rather  than  desert  its  eggs. 

The  sexes  are  very  similar  in  plumage,  but  the  female  and 
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young  males  have  the  lores  or  spaoe  between  the  bill  and  the 
eye  not  so  deep  a  black  as  in  the  male. 

Head  and  all  the  upper  anrfiice  shining  bluish  black; 
wings  dark  brown ;  tail  brownish  black ;  lores  deep  velvety 

black ;  under  surface  silky  vvliite,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
sides  of  the  chest,  which  are  dull  black ;  irides  dark  brown ; 
basal  half  of  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible  and  the  basal 
two-thirds  of  the  lower  mandible  greenish  blue;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  bluish  bladL ;  legs  and  feet  dark  bluish 
brown. 

Genus  PIEZORIIYNCHUS,  Gould. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  yet  discovered  in  Australia 
is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  that  country,  from  Cape 
York  to  Fort  Essington,  where  it  frequents  the  dense  beds  of 
mangroves. 

Mr.  6.  R.  Gray,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the  Tro- 
pical Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  collection  of  the 

British  Museum,  enumerates  two  species  of  this  form  from 
New  Ireland,  and  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  New  Guinea 
one  from  the  Am  Islands. 

Sp.  142.    PIEZORIIY^sCIIUS  NITIDUS,  Gould. 

Shiniiig  Fltcatchsr. 

PUzorhynchus  ni7iWt«,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  ZooL  Soc.^part  viiL  p.  171. 

Vrg-buT-kaf  Aborigines  of  Port  Essington. 

PiezorhynchoB  nitidu8»  Qould,  Birds  of  Anstraliay  foL|  voL  iL 
pL88. 

This  Flycatcher  is  by  no  means  scarce  at  Port  Essington, 

but,  from  the  extreme  shyness  of  its  disposition  and  the 
situations  it  inhabits,  it  is  seldom  seen ;  speeimens  in  fact  are 
not  procured  without  considerable  trouble  and  diihcuity.  As 
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I  have  not  myself  seen .  the  bird  in  its  native  haunts,  I 
transcribe  Gilbert's  notes  respecting  it : — Inhabits  the 
densest  mangroves  and  thickets,  and  is  usually  seen  creep- 
ing about  close  to  the  ground  among  the  fellen  trees  in  the 
swamps,  at  which  time  it  utters  a  note  so  closely  resembling 
the  croak  of  a  frog,  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
voice  of  that  animal ;  this  peculiar  note  would  seem  to  be 
only  emitted  while  the  bird  is  feeding  on  the  ground ;  for 
when  it  occasionally  mounts  to  the  higher  branches  of  the 
trees  it  utters  rather  a  pleasing  succession  of  sounds  re- 
sembling twit-tc-twite  \  on  the  slightest  disturbance  it  imme- 
diately descends  again  to  the  underwood  and  recommences 
its  frog-like  note.    The  nest  is  either  built  among  the  man- 
groves, or  on  the  verge  of  a  thicket  near  an  open  spot. 
One  that  I  found  among  the  mangroves  was  built  on  a  seed- 
ling-tree not  more  than  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  another 
was  on  a  branch  overhanging  a  small  running  stream  within 
reach  of  the  hand ;  while  a  third,  constructed  on  the  branches 
of  the  trees  bordering  a  clear  space  in  the  centre  of  a  dense 
thicket^  was  at  least  twenty  feet  high.   The  nest  at  all  times 
so  closely  resembles  the  surrounding  branches,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  detect  unless  the  birds  are  very  closely  wat<;hed  ; 
in  some  instances  it  looks  so  like  an  excrescence  of  the  tree, 
and  in  others  is  so  deeply  seated  in  the  fork  whereon  it  is 
placed,  that  it  can  hardly  be  discovered  when  the  bird  is 
sitting  upon  it   The  nest  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
height  and  three  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  is  of  a  cup-shaped 
form,  with  the  rim  brought  to  a  sharp  edge,  and  is  outwardly 
composed  of  the  stringy  bark  of  a  Eucali/ptus  bound  together 
on  the  outside  with  vegetable  fibres,  among  which  in  some 
instances  cobwebs  are  mixed :  all  over  the  outside  of  the  nest 
small  pieces  of  bark  resembling  portions  of  lichens  are  at- 
tached, some  of  them  hanging  by  a  single  thread  and  moving 
about  with  every  breath  of  air ;  the  internal  surface  is  lined 
with  a  strong  thread-like  fibrous  root,  whereby  the  whole 
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vtructme  is  rendered  nearly  as  firm  as  if  it  were  bound  with 
wire." 

The  eggSf  whidi  are  two  in  nomber,  are  ten  lines  long  and 
se^en  lines  broad,  of  a  bluish  white,  blotched  and  spotted  all 
over  with  olive  and  greyish  brown,  the  spots  of  the  latter  hue 
beiog  less  numerous  and  more  obscure;  the  spots  iucliniug 
towards  the  form  of  a  zone  at  the  larger  end. 

The  male  has  the  whole  of  the  plumage  rich  deep  glossy 
greenish  black;  iridea  red;  bill  greyish  blue  at  the  base, 
black  at  the  tip ;  tarsi  greenish  grey. 

The  female  has  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head  and  the  back 
of  neck  rich  deep  glossy  greenish  black ;  the  remainder  of  the 
upper  sorfieuie,  wings,  and  tail  rusty  brown ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  under  surfooe  white. 

Total  length  7i  inches ;  bill  li ;  wing  3^ ;  tad  3i ;  tarsi  f. 

Genus  ARSES,  Lesson, 

The  members  of  this  form  are  allied  to  those  of  Monarcha^ 
and  should  be  placed  between  them  and  the  Tchitre<B,  One 
speciea  inhabits  Australia,  and  others  are  found  in  the  Aru 
and  neighbouring  islands. 

Sp.  148.  ARSES  EAUPI,  GoM. 

Kaup's  Fltcatchul 
Ants  Kaupi,  QoM  in  Proc  of  ZooL  Soe.,  part  xviii.  p.  278. 

Anes  SiMQit  Gould)  Birds  of  AosMia,  fol.,  Suppkment,  pL 

I  ha?e  some  httle  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  placing  this 
bird  in  the  genua  Arses,  but  rather  than  multiply  the  number 
of  genera,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  I  have  assigned  it  a  phice 

therein,  as  it  accords  more  nearly  with  that  form  than  with 
MonarcAa,  the  only  other  genus  to  which  it  presents  alliance.  I 
am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  just  compli- 
ment to  my  insad  Dr.  £aup  of  Darmstadt,  an  ornithologist 
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of  vast  acumen  and  research,  and  whose  philosophical  labours 
are  well  known  to  all  naturalists. 

The  specimen  described  was  killed  on  the  north  coaat  of 
Aostralia. 

Small  spot  on  the  chin,  crown  of  tlie  head,  lores,  line  be* 
neath  the  eye,  ear- coverts,  broad  crescentic  band  across  the 
back,  and  a  broad  band  across  the  breast,  deep  shining  bluish 
black ;  wings  and  tail  brownish  black ;  throat  and  a  broad 
band  across  the  back  of  the  neck  white ;  lower  part  of  the 
back  and  abdomen  white,  the  base  of  the  feathers  black,  which 
occasionally  showing  through  give  those  parts  a  mottled  ap- 
pearance ;  bill  bluish  horn-colour,  becoming  lighter  at  the 
tip ;  feet  black. 

Total  length  6^  inches ;  bill  ^ ;  wing  5^ ;  tail  3^ ;  tarsi  f . 

Genus  M  YIA6RA,  Vig.  and  Horsf. 

A  group  of  insectivorous  birds,  the  greater  nnmber  of 
which  inhabit  the  Indian  Ishmds  and  Polynesia^  and  of 
which  four  species  are  found  in  Australia. 

Sp.  144.     MYIAGRA  PLUMBEA,  A»y  ^<^^/' 
Lbadbn-colovbsd  Fltcatchbb. 

Myiagra  pkmbea,  Yig.  and  Uor&f.  in  Linn.  TranB.j  vol.  xv.  p.  254, 

Myiagxa  plumbeai  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia^  loL,  vol  iL  pi.  89, 

A  summer  visitant  to  New  South  Wales,  where  it  takes  up 
its  abode  on  high  trees  bordering  creeks  and  low  valleys, 
and  captures  its  insect  food  under  the  shady  branches,  the 
Myiagra  plumbea  is  mostly  seen  in  pairs,  which  are  rather 
thinly  dispersed  over  the  districts  forming  its  osnal  place  of 
resort.  A  low  whistling  note,  frequently  uttered  by  the 
males,  is,  in  all  probability,  indicative  of  the  season  of  love. 
On  the  approach  of  winter  it  retires  northwards,  aud  returns 
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9ffan.  the  foUowing  August  or  September,  the  monthB  in 
which  spring  commences  in  Australia. 

It  is  a  most  active  bird ;  in  fact  all  its  actions  are  charac- 
terized by  great  liveliness;  for  even  while  in  a  state  of 
comparative  repose,  or  when  not  actually  in  pursuit  of 
insects,  it  displays  a  constant  tremulous  motion  of  the  tail, 
by  which  means  its  presence  is  often  betrayed  when  it  would 
otherwise  remain  unnoticed. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  the  other  members  of  the  genus, 
the  sexes  present  considerable  difference  in  their  plumage,  the 
female  having  the  throat  of  a  bright  rusty  red,  while  the 
throat  the  male  is  of  a  rich  greemsh  lead-colour,  like  the 
upper  surfSace, — a  style  of  colouring  which  has  suggested  the 
specific  name  oi  plumbea.  The  young  males  during  the  first 
year  so  closely  assimilate  in  plumage  to  the  female,  that  by 
dissection  alone  can  they  be  distinguished  with  certaioty. 

The  nest  is  cup-shaped,  rather  deep,  formed  of  moss  and 
lichens,  and  neatly  lined  with  feathers,  and  is  g^erally  placed 
on  the  horiEontal  l»ranch  of  a  tree.  I  did  not  succeed  in 
procuring  the  eggs. 

The  male  has  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface,  wings,  tail, 
and  breast  lead-colour,  glossed  with  green  on  the  head,  neck, 
and  breast,  and  becoming  gradually  paler  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  and  on  the  wings  and  tail ;  primaries 
slaty  black ;  secondaries  faintly  margined  with  white ;  under 
surface  of  the  wing,  abdomen,  and  imder  tail-coverts  white ; 
bill  leaden  blue,  except  at  the  extreme  tip,  which  is  black ; 
brides  and  feet  black. 

The  female  has  the  head  and  back  lead-colour,  without  the 
greenish  gloss;  wings  and  tail  brown,  fringed  with  bluish 
grey,  particularly  the  secondaries ;  throat  and  breast  rich  rusty 
red,  gradually  fading  into  the  white  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts;  upper  mandible  black; 
under  mandible  pale  blue,  exo^t  at  the  extremity,  which 
is  black. 
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Sp.  145.      MYIAGRA  CONCINNA,  QaM. 

Pumr  Fltoatohib. 


Myiagra  conciimay  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia^  ioL,  ¥oL  iL  pL  90. 

This  species  is  a  native  of  the  north-western  portum  of 

Australia,  where  it  inhabits  the  dense  mangroves  and  thickets 
adjacent  to  swamps.  It  is  very  shy  and  retiring  in  its 
disposition,  but  may  occasionally  be  seen  on  the  topmost 
blanches  of  the  highest  trees  of  the  forest.  Like  the  other 
flycatchers,  it  has  the  habit  of  sitting  for  a  long  time  on  a 
branch,  watching  the  various  insects  as  they  pass,  now  and 
then  darting  forth  and  capturing  one  on  the  wing,  and  then 
returning  again  to  the  branch  from  which  it  had  flown. 

When  among  the  low  mangroves  it  utters  a  rather  agreeable 
twittering  song;  bat  on  high  trees  it  emits  a  loud  and  shrill 
whistle,  drawn  out  at  times  to  a  considerable  length. 

The  stomach  is  mnscnlar,  and  the  food  0(msists  of  Insects 
of  various  kinds  and  their  larvae. 

Like  the  other  members  of  the  genus,  the  sexes  differ 
considerably  in  coloiu* ;  they  may  be  thus  described : — 

The  male  has  the  whole  of  the  uppor  surfoce,  wings,  tail, 
and  breast  lead-colour,  glossed  with  green  on  the  head,  neck, 
and  breast,  and  becoming  gradually  paler  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  and  on  the  wings  and  tail;  primaries 
slaty  black ;  secondaries  faintly  margined  with  white ;  under 
surface  of  the  wing,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts  white ; 
bill  leaden  blue,  except  at  the  extreme  tip,  which  is  black ; 
irides  brown ;  feet  blackish  grey. 

The  female  hits  the  head  and  back  lead-colour,  without  the 
greenish  gloss;  wings  and  tail  brown,  fringed  with  bluish 
grey,  particularly  the  secondaries ;  tluroat  and  breast  rich 
rusty  red;  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  white,  which 
colour  does  not  gradually  blend  with  the  rusty  red  of  the 
breast  as  in  the  female  of  Myiagra  phmbea ;  upper  mandible 
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black ;  under  mandible  pale  blue,  except  at  the  tip,  which  is 
black. 

Sp.  146.         MYUGRA.  NITIDA,  Gould. 

Shining  Flicatchbe. 

Todut  nbeeuki.  Lath*  Ind.  Orn.  Sapp.,  p.  zzti^  female. 
RMnetUd  Tody,  Lnt.  Gen.  Syn.  Sapp.»  ?o1.  n.  p.  147. 
Pkfyrkynehst  nheada,  YieiU.,  2nde       da  Noar.  Diet  d'Hirt.  Nat 

torn,  zxvii.  p«  16. 
Myia^a  rubecMdet,  Tig.  and  Horsf.  in  Lmn.  Trans.,  toI.  zr.  p.  258, 

female. 

—  nUida,  Gonld  in  Flroe.  of  Zool.  Soe.,  part  t.  p.  142. 
Satin  SptBmm  of  the  Goloniata  of  Taamania. 

Hyiagra  nitida,  Qovldy  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  vol  IL  pi.  91. 

The  Myixufra  niiida  appean  in  Tasmania  about  the  end  of 
Septemb^,  commences  breeding  soon  after  its  armaly  rears  a 
somewhat  numerous  progeny  during  the  months  of  summer, 

and  departs  again  in  February.  In  performing  these  migra- 
tions it  necessarily  passes  directly  over  the  colonies  of  South 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales,  yet  it  seldom  occurs  in  col- 
lections from  those  countries.  It  is  a  most  lively,  showy,  and 
active  bird,  darting  about  from  branch  to  branch  and  sallying 
forth  in  the  air  in  pursuit  of  its  insect  prey  with  a  singular, 
quick,  oscillating  or  trembling  motion  of  the  tail. 

I  expcheuced  but  little  dithculty  in  obtaining  several  of  its 
nests  and  eggs  among  the  gullies  and  forest  land  on  the  north 
side  of  Mount  Wellington,  particularly  those  immediately  in 
the  rear  of  New  Town,  near  the  residence  of  the  Rev:  Thomas 
J.  Ewing,  who  frequently  accompanied  and  aided  me  in  my 
search.  The  nest  is  usually  placed  at  the  extreme  tip  of  a 
dead  branch,  at  a  height  varying  from  twenty  to  forty  feet 
from  the  gromid.  Some  nests  are  formed  of  a  minute  species 
of  light  green  moss ;  others  are  constructed  of  fine  threads  of 
stringy  bark  ;  all  are  rendered  very  warm  by  a  dense  lining 
of  soft  hair  of  the  opossum,  the  flocculent  fibres  of  the  tree 
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feni,  and  blosBoms  of  many  other  kinds  of  plants;  and  the 
outsides  of  all  are  decorated  with  smaU  pieces  of  lichen  stndc 

on  without  any  degree  of  regularity  ;  these  different  materials 
ai-e  all  felted  together  with  cobwebs.  The  form  of  the  nest 
appears  to  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  site  upon  which  it 
is  built :  if  placed  on  a  level  part  of  the  branch,  the  nest  is 
.  large  and  high ;  if  in  a  foric,  then  it  is  a  more  shallow 
structure ;  in  each  case  the  opening  is  as  perfect  a  circle  as 
the  nature  of  the  materials  will  admit :  the  height  varies  from 
two  inches  to  three  inches  and  a  quarter,  the  average  breadth 
of  the  opening  is  about  one  inch  and  three-quarters,  and  the 
depth  one  inch.  The  eggs  are  generally  three  in  number, 
somewhat  round  in  form,  and  of  a  greenish  white  spotted  and 
blotched  all  over  with  umber  brown,  yellowish  brown,  and 
obscure  markings  of  purplish  grey ;  the  medium  length  is  nine 
lines,  and  breadth  seven  lines. 

The  note  is  a  loud  piping  whistle  frequently  repeated. 

The  male  has  the  lores  deep  velvety  black ;  aJl  the  upper 
surfece,  wings,  tail,  and  breast  of  a  rich  deep  blackish  green 
with  a  metallic  lustre  ;  primaries  deep  brown  ;  under  surface 
of  the  shoulder,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts  white ;  bill 
lead-colour  at  the  base,  passing  into  black  at  the  tip ;  irides 
and  feet  black. 

The  female  differs  considerably  from  the  male — ^the  uppw 
surfiice  being  much  less  brilliant,  and  the  throat  and  breast  of 

a  rich  rusty  red — a  style  of  colouring  which  is  also  characteristic 
of  the  young  males  during  the  first  autumn  of  their  existence. 

Sp.  147.       MYIAGRA  LATIROSTRIS,  Gould. 

Bboad-billid  Fltcatchbr. 

Myiagra  latirostrit,  Gould  in  Pfoc.  of  Zool.  Soc.^  part  viii.  p.  172. 

Myiagra  latirostris,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  ioL,  vol.  iL  pL  92. 
This  species  was  procured  on  the  north  coast  by  Mr.  Dring, 
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and  at  Port  Easiiigtoii  by  Gilbert.  It  is  in  every  respect  a 
true  Myiagra^  and  is  rendered  remarkably  conspicuous  by  the 
great  breadth  or  lateral  dilatation  of  the  bill.    As  no  notes 

accompanied  the  specimens,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  par- 
ticulars as  to  its  habits  and  economy ;  in  all  probability  they 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  genua. 

All  the  upper  8Dr&ce»  wings,  and  tail  dark  bluish  giey,^ 
with  a  shining  greenish  lustre  on  the  head  and  back  of  the 
neck ;  throat  and  chest  sandy  buflf ;  under  surface  white ;  bill 
black  ;  irides  blackish  brown  ;  feet  black. 

Total  length  6  inches ;  bill } ;  wing  2f ;  tail  2f ;  tarsi  f  . 

Genus  MACHiERIRHYNCHUS,  Gould. 

This  is  a  very  singular  and  distinct  form  among  the  smaller 
Ftycatchers.   The  bill  is  laterally  developed  to  a  greater 

extent  than  in  any  other  bird  of  its  size.  At  least  two  species 
are  known,  one  of  which  inhabits  Australia,  the  other,  Jf. 
9a$dk(^efii^9^  the  Am  Islands. 

Sp.  148.  MACHiERIRHYNCHUS  FLAVIVENTER,  GoM, 

YSLLOW-BBBASTBD  FlTCATCHSB. 

MacharirhyTichus  flavivenieTf  Gould  in  Froc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  xviii, 
p.  277^  Aves,  pi.  xxxiii. 

HachsBrirhynchns  flaviventer,  Qooldy  Birds  of  Anstralia^  Snppb- 
msntf  pL 

Hr.  Mac^^YTsy  informed  me  that  a  8ing;]e  specimen  of 
this  Flyeatcher  was  shot  at  Cape  York  by  Mr.  James  Wilcox, 

who  observed  it  on  the  skirts  of  one  of  the  dense  brushes  or 
jungles,  making  short  flights  in  the  air,  snapping  at  passing 
flies,  and  returning  again  to  the  same  tree,  the  Wormia  alaia 
of  botanists,  distinguished  by  its  red  papery  bark,  large  glossy 
leaves  and  handsome  yellow  flowers,  which  attract  numbers  of 
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insects.  The  place  was  frequently  visited  afterwards,  but  no 
other  exauwle  was  seen. 

Since  Mr.  Macgillivmy's  visit  to  Cape  York  other  examples 
have  been  proenred  in  that  locality. 

Crown  of  the  head,  lores,  ear-coverts,  wings,  and  tail  black ; 
wing-coverts  tipped  with  white ;  secondaries  margined  with 
white ;  outer  tail-feathers  margined  on  the  apical  portion  of 
the  external  web  and  largely  tipped  with  white,  the  white 
becoming  less  and  less,  until  only  a  slight  trace  of  it  Is  found 
on  the  central  feathers ;  back  olive-black ;  throat  white ;  Une 
from  the  nostrils  over  each  eye  and  the  breast,  abdomen, 
and  under  taii-ooverts  bright  yellow ;  bill  black ;  feet  bluish 
black. 

Total  length  5  inches;  bill  f ;  wing  2;  tail  2^;  tarsi  \. 

Genus  MICRCECA,  GtmU. 

Three  species  of  this  form  inhabit  Australia,  to  which 
oountiy  they  are  probably  confined. 

Sp.  149.  MICRCECA  FA8CINANS. 

Brown  Fltcatchbr. 

Loxia  fascinans,  Lath*  Ind.  Om.  Supp.,  p.  zlvi. 
Fatdnating  OnuAeak,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 
Myiagra  maeroptera,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Liun.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  254. 

Micra'ca  maeroptera,  Gould  m  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  viii.  p.  172. 

Sylvia  leucuphaa,  Lath. 

Brown  Flycatcher  of  the  Colonists. 

MicrcBca  maeroptera^  Qould,  Birds  of  Australia^  foL,  toL  ii  pL  93. 

This  bird  is  generally  dispersed  over  the  colonies  of  New 
South  Wales  and  South  Australia,  where  it  inhabits  nearly 
every  kind  of  situation,  from  the  ojien  forest  lands  of  the 
interior  to  the  brushes  of  tliickly -grown  trees  near  the  sea- 
coast,  shrubs  not  a  yard  ^gh  and  the  branches  of  the 
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highest  gum-trees  being  aiike  retorted  to.  It  is  oertainl^ 
one  of  the  least  ornamental  of  the  Australian  birds ;  for  it  is 
ndther  gaily  oolonied,  nor  is  it  characterised  by  any  con- 
spicuous markings;  these  deficiencies,  however,  are,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  amply  compensated  for  by  the  little  sombre 
tenant  of  the  forest  being  endowed  with  a  most  cheerful  and 
pleasing  scmg,  the  notes  of  which  mudi  resemble,  but  are 
moce  ciear  and  powerful  than  the  spring  notes  of  the  Chaffinch 
(Mi^^iSa  (Mebs),  and  which  are  poured  forth  at  the  dawn  of 
day  from  the  topmost  dead  branch  of  a  lofty  gum-tree,  an 
elevated  position  which  appears  to  be  frequently  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  serenading  its  mate,  its  usual  place  of  abode 
being  mudi  nearer  the  ground.  It  is  mostly  met  with  in  pairs, 
and  may  be  frequently  seen  perched  on  the  low  bushy  twigs  of 
a  thistlc-like  plant,  occasionally  on  the  gates  and  palings  and 
in  the  gardens  of  the  settlers.  Mr.  Caley  st<ates  that  "  it  has 
all  the  actions  of  the  British  Mobin  Eed-breaat,  except  coming 
inside  houses.  When  a  piece  of  ground  was  fresh  dug  it  was 
always  a  constant  attendant."  It  appeared  to  me  that  its 
actions  resemble  quite  as  much  those  of  the  Flycatchers  as  of 
the  Robins,  and  at  the  same  time  are  sufficiently  distinct  from 
cither  to  justify  the  bird  being  made  the  type  of  a  new  genus ; 
I  may  particularly  mention  a  singular  lateral  movement  of  the 
tail,  which  it  is  ccmtinuaUy  moving  from  side  to  side. 

Its  food  consists  of  insects,  which  it  captures  both  among 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  and  on  the  wing,  frequently  flying  forth 
in  pursuit  of  passing  flies,  and  returning  again  to  the  branch  it 
had  left. 

It  generally  rears  two  broods  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  nest,  which  is  built  in  October,  is  a  slight,  nearly  flat, 
and  very  small  structure,  measuring  only  two  inches  and  a 

half  in  diameter  by  half  an  inch  in  depth  ;  it  is  formed  of  fine 
fibrous  roots  decorated  externally  with  lichens  and  small  flat 
pieces  of  bark,  attached  by  means  of  fine  vegetable  fibres  and 
cobwebs,  and  is  most  artfully  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  dead 
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horiaontal  branch,  whereby  it  is  rendered  ao  Beariy  invisible 
firom  bmeath,  that  it  easily  escapes  detection  fiom  all  bat  the 
scnitinizing  eye  of  the  aboriginal  native.  The  eggs  are 
generally  two  in  number,  of  a  pale  greenish  blue,  strongly 
marked  with  dashes  of  chestnut-brown  and  indistinct  blotches 
of  grey ;  they  are  eight  and  a  half  lines  long  by  five  and  a 
half  lines  broad. 

The  sexes  are  ahke  in  ooloor;  the  young  differs  fi!Oia  the 
adnlt  in  being  much  paler,  and  in  being  spotted  with  white 
on  the  head  and  back,  and  with  brown  on  the  breast. 

The  adult  has  all  the  upper  surface  and  wings  pale  brown ; 
wing-ooverts  slightly  tipped  with  white,  and  a  wash  of  white 
on  the  margins  of  the  tertiaries  and  tips  of  the  upper  tail- 
ooverts ;  tail  dark  brown,  the  external  feather  white,  and  the 
next  on  each  side  with  a  large  spot  of  white  on  the  inner 
web  at  the  tip ;  all  the  under  surface  pale  brownish  white, 
fading  into  nearly  pure  white  on  the  chin  and  abdomen ;  bill, 
irides,  and  feet  brown. 

Sp.  150.       MICRCEGA  ASSIMILIS,  Gould. 

m 

Allied  Fltcateher. 
Micraca  ammHu,  Gould  in  Froc.  of  ZooL  Soe.^  part  viii.  p.  172. 

Xicrcdca  i^iwiniiliff^  Ckmld,  Birds  of  Australia^      toL  i  Introd. 
pi*zL 

This  species  inhabits  Western  Australia,  and  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  MicrcBca  fascinans,  from  which  it  only  differs  in 
being  much  less  in  size,  and  in  having  the  base  of  the  outer 
tail-feather  brown  instead  of  white. 

All  the  upper  suifiioe  brown ;  primaries  dark  brown ;  tail 
brownish  black ;  the  tips  and  the  terminal  half  of  the  ex- 
tern al  margins  of  the  two  outer  feathers  white;  the  three 
next  on  each  side  also  tipped  with  white,  the  extent  of  the. 
white  becoming  less  upon  each  feather  as  they  approach  the 
centre  of  the  tafl ;  the  fomr  middle  feathers  witiiont  the  white 
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tip;  throat,  centre  of  the  abdomen,  and  nnder  tail-ooverts 
white,  passing  into  pale  brown  on  the  sides  of  the  chest  and 
flanks  ;  irides  reddish  brown  ;  bill  and  feet  blackish  brown. 
Total  length  4f  inches;  billj^;  wings  3fi  tail2i^  tarsi 

Sp.  151.    M1CR(ECA  FLAVIGASTER,  Gould. 

YlLLOW-BKLUlD  FlTOATCHIR. 

MicrcKa  ftavigaster,  Gould  in  Froc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  x.  p.  132. 

XkrcBca  flavigaster^  Qeuld,  Birds  of  Australia^  foL,  voL  iL  pL  94. 

This  little  Flycatcher  is  met  with  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Port  Eflsington  in  every  variety  of  situation,  and  is  particularly 

abuudant  on  all  the  islands  in  Van  Diemen's  Gulf.  "  It  gives 
utterance,"  says  Gilbert,  "  to  many  different  notes,  pouring 
forth  at  the  dawn  of  day  a  strain  much  resembling  that  of 
some  of  the  J^efyraiea,  and  like  them  remaining  stationary  for 
a  long  time  while  singing  its  agreeable  melody.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  nearly  vertical,  it  leaves 
the  trees  and  soars  upward  in  circles,  like  the  Skylark,  until 
it  arrives  at  so  great  a  height  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible ; 
it  then  descends  perpendicularly  until  it  nearly  reaches  the 
tcees,  when  it  closes  its  wings  and  apparently  Calls  upon 
the  branch  on  which  it  alights.  During  the  whole  of  this 
movement  it  pours  forth  a  song,  some  parts  of  which  are 
very  soft  and  melodious,  but  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  morning ;  in  the  evening  the  song  is  again  varied,  and 
then  so  much  resembles  the  unconnected  notes  of  the 
GeryffOiuB,  that  I  have  frequently  been  misled  by  it.  The 
Mterceca  jkmgaster  is  a  very  familiar  species,  inhabiting  the 
trees  and  bushes  close  around  the  houses,  and  is  little 
alarmed  or  disturbed  at  the  approach  of  man.  At  times  it  is 
extremely  pugnadoos ;  I  have  seen  a  pair  attack  a  Crow  and 
.  beat  it  until  it  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  by  flight,  all  the 
while  calling  out  most  lustHy.  Notwithstanding  it  is  so 
abundant  everywhere,  and  it  must  have  been  breeding  during 
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my  stay  here,  as  is  proved  by  my  killiDg  yoong  birds  appa- 
lently  only  a  few  days  old,  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the 
nest;  and  on  inqoiring  of  the  natives,  they  could  give  me 
no  information  whatever  respecting  it  or  the  period  of 
incubation." 

The  sexes  do  not  differ  in  colour  or  size. 

All  the  upper  surface  brownish  olive;  wings  and  tail 
brown,  margined  with  paler  brown;  throat  white;  all  the 
under  surface  yellow;  irides  bladush  brown;  feet  blackish 
grey. 

Total  length  S|  inches ;  bill  | ;  wing  2| ;  tail  2^ ;  tarsi 

Genus  MONARCHA,  Vigors  and  Horsfteld. 

Several  species  of  this  genus  occur  in  the  Indian  Isknds, 

and  two  in  Australia.  They  are  insectivorous  birds,  and  pro- 
cure their  food  by  quietly  hopping  about  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees. 

•  The  members  of  the  present  form  and  those  of  the  genua 
JrseB  are  very  nearly  allied. 

Sp.  168.         MONARCHA  CARINATA. 

Carinated  Flycatchkr. 

JAfieqM/a  earmaia.  Swains.  Zool.  lU.,  Ist  ler.  pi.  147. 

DrymopkUa  eminaia,  Temm.  PL  CoL  418.  f.  8. 

JfonorcsAa  earmata,  Yig.  and  Honf.  in  Lino.  Trus.,  voL  zv.  p.  865. 

Konaicha  carinata,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  fi>L,  voL  iL  pL  95. 

«,This  is  a  migratory  bird  in  New  South  Wales»  arriving  in 
^ring  and  departing  again  in  March  and  April,  the  Austra- 
lian autumn.    It  gives  a  decided  preference  to  thick  brushy 

forests,  such  as  those  at  Illawarra  and  other  similar  districts 
extending  from  the  Hunter  to  Moreton  Bay.  It  is  aUo  equally 
abundant  in  the  thick  brushes  which  clothe  the  slopmg  moun- 
tains of  the  Ulterior.   During  the  spring  or  pairing-time  it 
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becomes  veiy  animated,  and  is  continually  flying  about  and 
beneath  the  branches  of  the  trees ;  it  does  not  capture  insects, 
like  the  true  flycatchers^  on  the  wing,  but  obtains  them  while 
hopping  about  firom  branch  to  branch,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Paehycephala.  It  has  a  rather  loud  whistling  note,  which 
being  often  repeated  tends  considerably  to  enliven  the  woods 
in  which  it  dwells. 

The  Monarcha  eaniuda  does  not  inhabit  Tasmania  or  South 
Anstnilia;  its  great  nnrseiy  is  eridently  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  country. 

Forehead,  lores,  and  throat  jet-black  j  all  the  upper  surface 
grey ;  wings  and  tail  brown  ;  sides  of  the  neck  and  the  chest 
light  grey ;  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  rufous ;  bill 
beautiful  light  blue-giey,  the  tip  paler  than  the  base ;  legs 
bluish  lead-colour;  irides  bladiL;  inside  of  the  mouth  greyish 
blue. 

In  all  probability,  the  females  and  the  young  males  of  the 
year  are  destitute  of  the  black  mark  on  the  Dace. 

Sp.  163.       MONARCHA  TRIVIRGATA. 

BltAOK-VRONTBD  FlTCATCHBB. 

Drymophila  triviryata,  Temm.  PI.  Col.  418.  fig.  1. 
Monarcha  trivirgata,  Gould  iu  Syn.  Birds  of  Aiutralia,  part  iL 

Monarcha  trivirgatai  Qonld,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  vol  iL  pL  96. 

Although  the  Monarcha  trimrgata  has  been  known  to  na- 
turalists for  many  years,  it  is  still  a  scarce  bird,  very  few  speci- 
mens occurring  in  any  of  the  numerous  collections  sent  home 
from  Australia,  which  is  doubtless  occasioned  by  its  true 
habitat  not  having  been  yet  disoovered.  The  specimens  seen 
have  been  procured  in  the  Moieton  Bay  district  of  the  east 
coast. 

All  the  examples  that  have  come  under  my  notice  have 
been  marked  precisely  alike,  with  the  exception  of  one  procured 
during  the  early  part  of  Dr.  Leichardt's  expedition  firom 
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Moreton  Bay  to  Port  Essington,  which  differs  in  being  desti- 
tute of  the  rufous  tint  on  the  flanks,  and  which  maj  be  a 
female. 

I  can  perceive  little  or  no  difference  between  Australian 

examples  and  specimens  brought  by  Mr.  Wallace  from  the 
islands  of  Batchian  and  Timor. 

In  form  and  markings  this  species  closely  assimilates  to  the 
members  of  the  genua  Am». 

F<»ehead»  throat,  qiace  round  the  ^e,  and  the  ears  jet- 
black  ;  upper  surface  dark  grey ;  tail  black,  the  three  outer 
feathers  on  each  side  largely  tipped  with  white ;  cheeks,  chest, 
and  Hanks  rufous ;  abdomen  and  tail-coverts  white ;  bill  lead- 
colour;  feet  black. 

8p.  154.     MONARCHA  LEUGOTIS,  GoM. 

White-eared  Flycatcheiu 
Mmianka  ImeoHi,  Ooold  in  Proc.  of  Zod.  Soc^part  zviii.  p.  201. 

iffmiaawJf.  iBnAotii.  Goolda  Birds  of  Australia.  ftL*  SnnilflBiMit. 

I  have  refrained  from  making  the  White-eared  Flycatcher 
the  type  of  a  new  genus  until  more  information  has  reached 
us  respecting  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  have  assigned  it  a 
situation  with  the  other  members  of  that  fonn  to  which  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  most  nearly  allied.  like  most  of  the  other 
new  birds  figured  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Birds  of  Australia, 
it  is  a  native  uf  Cape  York,  and  in  all  i)robability  it  ranges 
widely  over  the  north  coast.  "  Respecting  this  bird,"  says 
Mr.  Macgillivray,  **  I  regret  to  say  I  can  afford  you  very  Uttle 
infoimation.  A  specimen  was  obtained  at  Dunk  Island,  off 
the  north-east  coast  of  Australia,  in  lat.  17^  66'  S.,  where  it 
was  shot  during  its  flight  from  one  tree  to  another :  a  second 
individual  was  afterwards  procured  at  Cape  York,  which  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  its  range  extends  between  these  two 
places." 
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Crown  of  the  head,  bad^  id  the  neck,  primaries  and  aix 
middle  taQ-feathers  black ;  three  lateral  tah-feathers  on  each 
side  black,  with  white  tips ;  lores,  a  broad  mark  over  the  eye, 

ear-coverts,  sides  of  the  neck,  scapularies,  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  white  ;  throat  white,  bounded  below  with  black,  the 
feathers  lengthened  and  protuberant;  chest  and  abdomen 
light  grey ;  bill  and  feet  letid-colour. 
Total  length  5}  mdies;  billf ;  wing  2f ;  tail  2f ;  tarsi f. 


Genus  GERYGONE,  Gould. 

The  term  PnlopitB  was  originally  proposed  by  me  for  this 
genus ;  but  that  name  liaving  been  previously  employe-d,  Gery- 
^one  was  substituted  for  it. 

Several  species  inhabit  Australia,  and  others,  I  believe.  New 
Guinea  and  Polynesia.  Their  chief  food  consists  of  insects  of 
the  most  dimmutive  size,  snch  as  aphides,  gnats,  and  mos- 
quitos.  The  more  thickly-billed  species  may  probably  feed 
upon  larger  insects  and  their  larvae.  They  mostly  frequent 
the  thick  umbrageous  woods,  where  they  Hit  about  under  the 
canopy  of  the  dense  foliage,  or  sally  forth  into  the  open  glade 
like  true  Flycatchers.  Their  nests  are  of  a  domed  form, 
with  the  entrance  near  the  top,  some  species  protecting  the 
opening  by  constructing  a  projection  above  it  like  the  peak  of 
a  cap ;  the  eggs  are  generally  four  in  number,  and  spotted 
with  red  like  those  of  the  Maluri  and  Pari. 

All  the  members  of  the  genus  yet  discovered  are  of  small 
siie,  unobtrusive  in  colour,  sprightly  in  their  movements,  and 
but  little  skilled  in  song.  The  sexes  are  similarly  marked, 
and  but  slightly  differ  in  outward  appearance. 
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Sp.  155.    G£RYGOJ!^£  ALB0GULAE18,  Gould. 

Whiti-throatbd  Gertoonb. 

PtUopus  albugularis,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  p.  147. 
—  olivaceus,  Gould,  ibid.,  p.  147,  young  ? 

Gerygone  albogolaiiii  Qonld,  Birds  of  AnstraliSy  &L,  toL  ii  pL  97. 

This,  so  far  as  1  know,  is  a  stationary  species,  and  is 
abundantly  dispersed  over  all  parts  of  New  South  Wales, 
but  evinces  a  greater  preference  for  the  open  forests  of 
Eucalypti  than  for  the  brushes  near  the  coast.  I  found  it 
in  considerable  numbers  in  every  part  of  the  Upper  Hunter 
district,  nearly  always  among  the  gum-trees,  and  constantly 
uttering  a  peculiar  and  not  very  Imrnionious  strain.  It  is 
very  active  among  the  small  ]i\afv'  branches  of  the  trees,  where 
it  searches  with  the  greatest  avidity  for  insects,  upon  which  it 
almost  exclusively  subsists,  resorting  for  this  purpose  to  trees 
of  all  heights,  from  the  low  sapling  of  two  yards  high  to  those 
of  the  loftiest  growth. 

I  killed  young  birds  in  January,  but  was  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  the  nest. 

The  sexes  are  nearly  alike  in  plumage ;  but  the  young  of 
the  year  are  distuiguished  from  the  adult  by  the  throat  being 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  breast,  instead  of  white. 

Crown  of  the  head,  ear-coverts,  and  all  the  upper  surface 
olive-brown;  throat  white;  chest  and  all  the  under  surface 
bright  citron-yellow ;  two  centre  tail-feathers  brown,  the  re- 
mainder brown  at  the  base,  above  which  is  a  bar  of  white, 
succeeded  by  a  broader  one  of  deep  blacldsli  brown ;  the  tips 
of  all  but  the  two  middle  ones  buffy  white  on  their  inner 
web  ;  bill  blackish  brown  ;  iridcs  scarlet ;  feet  blackish  brown 
in  some  specimens,  and  leaden  brown  in  others. 

Total  length  4^  inches ;  bill  ^ ;  wing  2f ;  tail  If ;  tarsi  |-. 
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Sp.  156.         GERYGONE  FUSCA,  Gould, 

Brown  Gjs&toonx^ 

Psilopus  fiiscus,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  p.  147. 
Geryyune  fusca,  Gould  in  De  Sti-zelecki's  Phys.  Descr.  of  New  South 
Wales  aud  Van  Diemen's  Land,  p.  321. 

* 

Gerygone  fosca,  Gould^  Birds  of  Australia,  foL^  voL  ii  pL  d8. 

The  Gerygone  fiuca  is  an  inhabitant  of  New  South  Wales, 
where  it  is  to  be  found  in  aU  the  brushes  near  the  coast,  as 
well  as  in  those  on  the  sides  of  the  ranges  in  the  interior. 
As  its  form  would  indicate,  it  has  much  of  the  habit  of  the 
Flycatcher,  and  lives  almost  exclusively  upon  insects,  which 
are  aa  frequently  taken  on  the  wing  as  they  are  from  the  under 
sides  of  leaves,  ftc.  It  particularly  loves  to  dweU  in  the  most 
retired  and  gloomy  part  of  the  forest,  and  is  an  active  and 
lively  little  bird,  flitting  about  from  flower  to  flower,  some- 
times, like  the  true  Elycatclicrs,  sallying  out  into  the  open 
to  capture  an  insect,  and  at  others  hanging  to  the  under 
ddea  of  the  leaves,  after  the  manner  of  the  AcatUkiza, 

Its  feeble  song  is  a  pleasing,  twittering  sound,  and  is 
poiu"ed  forth  almost  incessantly. 

The  breeding-season  comprises  the  months  of  September, 
October,  and  November.  The  nest  is  a  delicate  and  beautiful 
structure  of  a  domed  oblong  form,  the  lower  end  terminating 
In  a  point,  with  the  entrauoe  at  the  side  near  the  top  covered 
with  a  well-fonned  spout,  which  completely  excludes  both 
sun  and  rain  from  the  interior  of  the  nest ;  it  is  about  eight 
inches  in  height  and  ten  in  circumference,  the  spout  project- 
ing about  two  inches,  and  the  entrance  being  scarcely  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  body  of  a  nest  found  in  the  bruahea  of  the 
Hunter  was  composed  of  green  moss,  mouse-eared  lichen,  soft 
wiry  grasses,  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  and  other  materials,  and 
was  lined  with  extremely  soft  grasses.  The  eggs  are  three 
in  number,  and  very  similar,  both  in  size  and  colour,  to  those 
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of  the  Malurus  cyaneus,  being  minutely  speckled  with  red  on 
a  white  ground ;  they  are  seven  and  a  half  lines  long  by  five 
and  a  half  lines  broad. 
The  sexes  are  alike  in  coloiir. 

Grown  of  the  head,  all  the  upper  surface  and  wings  daik 
fuscous  brown,  slightly  tinged  with  olive ;  two  centre  tail- 
feathers  brown ;  the  remainder  white  at  the  base,  succeeded 
by  a  broad  band  of  deep  blackish  brown,  round  which  is  a 
broad  stripe  of  white,  which  entirely  Grosses  the  outer  feathers, 
but  only  the  inner  webs  of  the  remainder,  the  tips  pale 
brown ;  throat  and  chest  grey ;  abdomen  and  under  tail* 
coverts  white ;  bill  and  feet  deep  blackish  brown ;  irides 
bright  brownish  red. 

Total  length  df  indies ;  bill    ;  wuag  2^ ;  tail  If ;  tarsi  f  • 

Sp.  157.     GERYGONE  CULICIVORA,  Gould. 

Wkstbrn  Gbrtgons. 

Psiiopus  culicirorus,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  viii.  p.  171. 
War -ryU- bur -dang,  Aborigines  of  the  lowlands  of  Western  Aastralia* 

Gerygons  oulicivoniSy  Gonld,  Birds  of  Aii8iralia»  ftiLy  toL  iL  pL  99. 

This  species  is  plentifully  dispersed  over  the  colony  of  Swan 
River  in  Western  Australia,  where  it  inhabits  forests,  senilis, 
and  all  situations  where  flowering  trees  abound,  and  where  it 
is  seen  either  in  pairs  or  m  small  groups  of  four  or  five  m 
number.  Its  food  consists  wholly  of  aphides  and  other  small 
insects,  which  are  captured  on  the  wing  or  from  off  the 
flowers ;  it  sometimes  traverses  the  smaller  branches,  and 
even  the  upright  boles  of  trees,  prying  about  and  searching 
for  its  prey  with  the  most  scrutinizing  care.  Its  powers  of 
flight  are  rarely  exerted  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  convey 
it  from  shrub  to  shrub,  and  for  its  little  sallies  in  pursuit  of 
insects,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  true  Flycatchers. 

Its  notes  are  very  varied,  being  at  one  time  a  singing  kind 
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of  whistle,  and  at  others  a  somewhat  pleasbg  and  plaintive 
medodj ;  but  it  has  a  singolar  habit  of  uttering,  when  flitting 
from  tree  to  tree,  a  sncoession  of  notes  and  half-notes,  some  of 

which  are  harmomously  blended,  wkile  others  arc  equally  dis- 
cordant. 

It  is  said  by  the  natives  to  breed  in  September  and  October. 

The  neat  is  suspended  by  the  top  to  the  eztiemi^  of  a 
branch,  and  is  formed  of  threads  of  bark,  small  spiders'  nests, 
green  moss,  &c.,  all  felted  together  with  cobwebs  and  vegeta- 
ble fibres,  and  warmly  lined  with  feathers ;  it  is  about  eight 
inches  in  length,  pointed  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom,  and 
about  nine  inches  in  circumference  in  the  middle ;  the  extrance 
is  a  small  round  hole,  about  three  inches  from  the  top,  with  a 
slight  projection  immediately  above  it.  I  did  not  succeed  in 
procuring  the  eggs. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage. 

All  the  upper  surfBce  olive-brown ;  wings  brown,  margined 
with  dive;  two  centre  tail-feathers  brown;  the  remainder 
white,  crossed  by  an  irregnlar  band  of  black  and  tipped  with 
brown,  the  band  upon  all  but  the  external  feathers  so  blend- 
ing with  the  brown  at  the  tip  that  the  white  between  merely 
forms  a  spot  on  the  inner  web ;  lores  blackish  brown ;  line 
over  the  eye,  ^uroat,  and  chest  light  grey,  passing  into  buff 
on  the  flaidcs,  and  mto  white  on  the  centre  of  the  abdomen 
and  under  tail-ooverts ;  irides  light  reddish  yellow;  bill  and 
feet  black. 

Total  length  4^  inches ;  bill    ;  wing  2^ ;  tail  1} ;  tarsi  |, 
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Sp.  158.  GERYGONE  MAGXIROSTRIS,  Gould. 

Grbat-bhiLBd  Gbrtgonb. 

Gwygone  magniroatris,  Gould  iu  Proc.  oi  Zool.  Soc.,  part  x.  p.  133. 

Qtarygum  iiuigiilnfliri%  Chnild,  Birds  <Kf  AnsMJa,      toL  n. 
pLlOO. 

Of  this  species  I  regret  to  say  but  little  information  has  as 
yet  been  received ;  the  two  examples  in  my  collection  are  all 
that  have  come  under  my  notice;  and  these  were  shot  by 
Gilbert  on  Greenhill  Island  near  Port  Esfdngton,  while 

hovering  over  the  blossoms  of  the  mangroves  and  engaged  in 
capturing  the  smaller  kinds  of  insects,  dm*iiig  which  occupa- 
tion it  gave  utterance  to  an  extremely  weak  twittering  song  : 
unfortunately  he  had  no  further  opportunity  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  its  habits  and  manners ;  but  they  doubtless 
resemble  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  genus. 

All  the  upper  surface  brown  ;  margins  of  the  primaries 
slightly  tinged  with  oUve  ;  tail-feathers  crossed  near  the  ex- 
tremity by  an  indistinct  broad  band  of  brownish  black ;  all 
the  under  surface  white,  tinged  with  brownish  buff;  irides 
light  brown ;  bill  olive-brown ;  the  base  of  the  lower  mandi- 
ble pearl-white ;  feet  greenish  grey. 

Total  length     inches ;  bill  ^  wing  2;^ ;  tail  1| ;  tarsi  f . 

Sp.  159.    GERYGONE  L^EVIGASTEil,  Gould. 

BUFP-BRKASTED  GeRTGONE. 

Gtrygone  kgoijfuter,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soe.,  part  z.  p.  188. 

Qarygona  loivigasteri  Gould,  Birds  of  Anstraliai  fiiL,  voL  iL  pL  lOL 

Gilbert  killed  several  specimens  of  this  little  bird  on  the 
Cobourg  Peninsula,  and  on  the  islands  in  Van  Diemcn's  Gulf, 
and  sometimes  observed  a  solitary  individual  among  the  man- 
groves near  the  settlement  of  Port  Essington.  He  states  that 
it  has.a  very  pleasing  but  weak  piping  note,  and  oocasionany 
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Qtten  a  number  of  notes  in  alow  eocoession,  but  not  so  much 
lengthened  as  those  of  the  Gerygone  eulieivora  of  Swan  Biver; 
like  that  bii'd,  it  hovers  before  the  smaller  leafy  branches  of 
the  trees  and  creeps  about  the  thickets.  It  is  very  tame,  and 
scarcely  ever  flies  from  the  tree  upon  the  approach  of  an  in- 
truder, but  sits  turning  its  little  head  about  from  side  to  side 
until  the  hand  is  almost  upon  it,  when  it  merely  hops  upon 
another  branch  and  again  quietly  looks  about,  apparently 
quite  unconcerned. 

The  stomach  is  tolerably  muscular,  and  the  food  consists  of 
small  insects,  principally  of  the  soft-winged  kinds. 

A  narrow  obscure  Une,  commendng  at  the  nostrils  and 
passing  over  the  eye,  yelloiirish  white ;  all  the  upper  surface 
rusty  brown  ;  primaries  brown,  margined  with  lighter  brown ; 
tail  whitish  at  the  base,  gradually  deepening  into  nearly  black, 
the  lateral  feather  largely  and  the  remainder,  except  the  two 
middle  ones,  slightly  tipped  with  white ;  all  the  under  surface 
white,  slightly  washed  with  yellow;  ihdes  Ught  reddish 
brown ;  bill  oHve-brown ;  base  of  lower  mandible  light  ash- 
grey  ;  feet  dark  greenish  grey. 

Total  length  3f  inches;  bill  ^ ;  wing  2;  tail  1^ ;  tarsi  |. 

Sp.  160.   GERYGONE  CHLORONOTUS,  GoM. 

Gbbbn-baokbd  Gbbtgons. 

Gerytfone  ckloronoius,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  x.  p.  188. 

Qerygone  chlorontnsy  Goiildf  Birds  of  Aostraliay  foL,  voL  iL 
pL  102. 

This  species  is  an  inhabitant  ni  the  northern  parts  of 
Australia:  it  is  tolerably  abundant  at  Fort  Eesington,  where 
it  dwells  among  the  extensive  beds  of  mangroves  which  stretch 

along  the  coast.  It  is  of  a  very  shy  and  retiring  disposition ; 
and  as  the  colouring  of  its  back  assimilates  very  closely  to 
that  of  the  leaves  of  the  mangroves,  it  is  a  veiy  difficult  bird 
to  sight  as  it  creeps  about  among  the  thick  branches  hn  search 
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of  insects,  upon  which  it  solely  subsists.  In  form  and  in 
most  of  its  habits  and  economy  it  offers  some  difference  from 
the  typical  members  of  the  genus  Gery(/one\  and  it  would  be 
no  great  stretch  of  propriety  to  assign  to  it  a  new  generic 
appellation :  the  more  lengthened  form  of  its  legs,  the  more 
rigid  structure  of  its  primaries,  and  the  less  development  of 
the  bristles  at  the  gape  are  among  the  points  in  which  it  differs 
from  the  Gerj^ane  fima  of  the  brashes  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  sexes  are  so  precisely  similar  in  plumage,  and  differ  so 
little  in  size,  that  dissection  must  be  resorted  to  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  otlier. 

Head  and  back  of  the  neck  brownish  grey ;  back,  wing- 
ooverts,  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  margins  of  the  primsries, 
and  the  margms  of  the  basal  half  of  the  tail-feathers  bright 
olive-green ;  primaries  and  tail-feathers  brown,  the  latter 
becoming  much  darker  towards  the  extremity ;  under  surface 
white  ;  sides  and  vent  olive-yellow ;  irides  wood-brown  ;  up- 
per mandible  greenish  grey;  lower  mandible  white;  feet 
blackish  grey. 

Tbtal  length  3^  inches;  bill  ^ ;  wing  2i;  tail  If;  tarsi  f . 

-   Genus  SMICRORNIS,  GouU. 

The  members  of  this  genus  are  the  smallest  birds  of  the 

Australian  fauna.  I  have  described  two  species,  one  in- 
habiting New  South  Wales,  and  the  other  Port  Essington; 
and  had  I  characterized  the  bird  of  this  form  found  in 
Western  Australia  as  distinct,  I  should  probably  not  have 
been  in  enor. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a  just  conception  of  these  di- 
minutive birds  by  written  descriptions,  I  must  request  those 
readers  who  have  the  opportunity  to  consult  the  Plates  in  the 
folio  work,  on  which  the  species  are  represented. 
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Sp.  161.  SMIGRORNIS  BREVIROSTRIS,  Goidd. 

Short-billkd  Shicbobnis. 

PnkpuM  bremro9im,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  Soe.,  part  v.  p.  147. 
Qtah'UT'hiU,  Aborigines  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia.  

ftniBroniis  1icevimfari%  Gould,  Biidi  of  Anitnlia,  fsL,  toL  iL 

pLioa. 

This  bird  is  a  constant  inhabitant  of  the  Icafv  branches  of 
tke  Eucalyptiy  and  resorts  alike  to  those  of  a  dwarf  stature  and 
those  of  the  loftiest  growth.  While  seardiing  for  insects,  in 
which  it  is  incessantly  oigaged,  it  displays  all  the  scrutinizing 
habits  of  the  FaH  or  Tits,  clinging  about  the  finest  twigs 
of  the  outermost  branches,  prying  underneath  and  above  the 
leaves  and  among  the  flowers,  uttering  all  the  while  or  very 
frequently  a  low  simple  song.  I  found  it  abundant  in  every 
part  of  South  Australia  1  visited,  particularly  in  the  neigh« 
bourhood  of  Adelaide  and  in  the  gullies  of  the  ranges 
skirting  the  belts  of  the  Mnrray;  in  New  South  Wales  it 
was  frequently  seen  at  Yarrundi,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Upper  Hunter  district.  Gilbert  states  that  in  Western 
Australia  he  only  met  with  it  in  the  York  district,  that  it 
was  always  seen  on  the  branches  of  trees,  where  it  feeds  on 
larvae  and  small  insects,  that  its  flight  was  of  very  short 
duration,  merely  flitting  from  tree  to  tree,  and  that  its  note  is 
a  weak  twitter,  a  good  deal  resembling  that  of  the  Geobaaileua 
chrysorrhous. 

It  breeds  in  September  and  the  two  following  months,  and 
forms  a  neat  of  the  downy  buds  (rf  plants,  mixed  with  green 
moss,  the  cocoons  of  spiders,  &e.,  all  matted  and  bound 

together  very  firmly  and  closely  with  spiders'  webs,  and  the 
inside  lined  at  the  bottom  with  feathers ;  it  is  globular  in 
form,  and  is  attached  by  the  back  part  to  an  upright  branch, 
with  the.  entrance  in  the  side,  the  upper^part  over  the 
entrance  being  carried  out  to  a  point,  which  shades  the 
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opening  like  the  eaves  of  a  house.  The  eggs  are  three  in 
number,  of  a  dull  buff,  marked  with  extremely  fine  freckles  at 
the  larger  end ;  they  are  six  and  a  half  lines  long  by  four  and 

a  half  lines  broad. 

A  narrow  stripe  of  yellowish  white  passes  from  the  bill  over 
each  eye;  crown  of  the  head  brownish  grey,  passing  into 
olive  at  the  back  of  the  neck ;  back,  ramp,  and  upp^  tail- 
coverts  olive,  brightest  on  the  latter ;  ear-coverts  and  sides  of 
the  face  very  pale  reddish  brown ;  throat  and  chest  white, 
tinged  with  olive,  with  a  faint  longitudinal  mark  of  brown 
down  the  centre  of  each  feather,  the  remainder  of  the  imder 
sur&ce  pale  citron-yellow;  two  centre  tail-feathers  .brown; 
the  remainder  brown  at  the  base,  the  middle  being  crossed 
by  a  broad  band  of  blackish  brown,  which  is  succeeded  by  a 
spot  of  white  on- the  inner  webs,  the  tips  pale  brown;  feet 
blackish  brown ;  irides  pale  straw-yellow ;  bill  varying  from 
fleshy  white  to  ashy  grey. 

Total  length     inches;  bill  f;  wing  2;  tail  1^;  tarsi 

Sp.  1G2.  SMICRORNIS  FLAYESCENS,  GoM. 

Yellow-tinted  Smicrornis. 
Smkrmm  faouetm,  Gould  in  Proc  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  x.  p.  Id4« 

Bmioraniis  flaraoens,  GodU,  Birds  of  AnsMiay  fbL,  voL  iL 
pLlOl 

This  is  the  least  of  the  Australian  birds  I  have  yet  seen, 
scarcely  exceeding  in  sise  the  smaller  Hnmming-biids.  It  is 
tolerably  abundant  on  many  parts  of  the  northern  coasts  of 

Australia,  and  particularly  on  the  Cobourg  Peninsula;  it 
inhabits  most  of  the  high  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port 
Essington,  keeping  to  their  topmost  branches,  and  there 
seeldng  its  uisect  food  among  the  leaves,  over  which  it  creeps 
and  clings  in  every  possible  variety  of  position.  From  the 
circumstance  of  its  confining  itself  exclusively  to  the  topmost 
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brandies  of  the  trees,  it  is  not  easfly  piooured,  its  diminutive 
sixe  preventing  its  being  seen. 

There  is  no  outward  difference  in  the  sexes,  either  in  size 
or  pluniiige.  Future  research,  and  a  longer  sojourn  in  the 
country  than  has  hitherto  been  afforded  for  the  investigation 
of  the  natural  productions  of  those  distant  parts,  are  requisite 
to  determine  whether  it  be  migratory  or  not,  and  to  procure 
correct  information  respecting  its  nidification. 

All  the  upper  surface  bright  yellowish  olive ;  the  feathers 
of  the  head  with  an  indistinct  line  of  brown  down  the  centre ; 
vnngs  brown ;  tail  brown,  deepening  into  black  near  the  ex- 
tremity, and  with  a  hirge  o^  spot  of  white  on  the  inner 
web  near  the  tip  of  all  but  the  two  central  feathers ;  all  the 
undel*  surface  bright  yellow. 

Total  length  2f  inches ;  bill     ;  wing  -^l^ ;  tail  1|  ^  tarsi 

family  SAXIGOUDA. 

Genus  ERYTHRODRYAS,  GauU. 

The  birds  of  this  form  are  much  more  delicate  in  structure 
than  the  members  of  the  restricted  gmius  Feiraiea,  have  their 
feeble  bill  strongly  beset  with  bristles,  and  are  more  arboreal 

in  their  habits ;  their  usual  places  of  resort  being  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  forest,  where,  in  a  state  of  (puet  seclusion, 
they  flit  about  in  search  of  insects ;  the  true  Petroica,  on  the 
other  hand,  frequent  open  phiins,  are  more  bold  and  vigorous, 
and  possess  a  structure  which  adapts  them  for  the  ground, 
over  which  they  pass  like  the  Wheatears. 

The  two  species  of  this  genus,  all  that  are  at  present 
known,  are  confined  to  the  south-eastern  portions  of  Australia 
and  Tasmania. 

We  may  naturally  conclude  that,  in  their  mode  of  nidifica- 
tion, the  form  of  their  nests,  and  in  the  number  and  colour  of 

their  eggs,  they  will  very  closely  resemble  the  true  Pctroica, 

T  2 
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Sp.l68.  ERTTHRODRTAS  RHODINOGASTBR. 

PiMK-BBXASTBD  WoOD-RoBIN. 

rkodmoffOiier,  Drap.  Ann.  O^n.  det  8d.  Phys.  de  Bniidlet. 
Mutdeqta  lathttmi,  Yig.  in  Zool.  Jonrn.,  vol.  i.  p.  410,  pi.  19* 
Peiraica  rhodmoffaster,  Jard.  and  Selb.  III.  Orn.  Add.,  vol.  ii. 

Erythrodryas  rhodinog aster,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  partx.  p.  112. 
Pink-breasted  Robin,  Colonists  of  New  South  Wales. 

Erythrodryas  rhodinogaster,  Qould,  Birds  of  Austaralia,  £»L|yoL  iiL 

The  principal  habitat  of  this  species  is  Tasmania,  where  I 
shot  several  specimens  in  the  gullies  under  Mount  Wellington  ; 
it  is  also  abundant  on  tlie  Hampshire  Hills  of  that  island. 
In  one  instance  only  did  I  meet  with  it  on  the  continent,  in  a 
deep  ravine  under  Moimt  Ldty  in  South  Anstndia;  I  shot 
the  specimen,  which  on  dissection  proved  to  be  a  young  nude. 

In  habits  and  disposition  this  and  the  following  spedee 
differ  considerably  from  the  Red-breasted  Robins  {Petroicai), 
and  are  much  less  spirited  in  all  their  actions.  They  prefer  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  forest,  particularly  the  bottoms  of 
deep  gullies,  tiie  sedusion  of  which  is  seldom  disturbed  by  the 
presence  of  man,  and  where  animal  life  is  almost  oonfined  to 
aphides  and  other  minute  insects.  There  are  times,  however, 
especially  in  winter,  when  they  leave  these  quiet  retreats, 
and  even  enter  the  gardens  of  the  settlers ;  but  this  is  of  rare 
occurrence. 

The  food  of  the  Fink-breasted  Wood-Robin  consiBts  solefy 

of  insects,  which  it  generally  procures  by  pursuing  them  in 
the  air. 

The  nest  is  formed  of  narrow  strips  of  soft  bark,  soft  fibres 
of  decaying  wood,  and  fine  fibroiia  roots  matted  and  woven 
together  with  vegetable  fibres,  and  old  black  nests  of  spiders. 
The  eggs  are  three  in  number,  of  a  greenish  white,  thickly 

sprinkled  with  light  chestnut  and  purplish  brown;  eight 
lines  and  a  half  long,  by  six  lines  and  a  half  broad. 
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Like  the  true  Petroicas,  the  sexes  present  considerable 
differences  in  their  colouring. 

The  male  has  the  head,  neck,  throat,  and  back  sooly  black; 
a  small  spot  of  white  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead;  wings 
brownish  black ;  a  few  of  the  primaries  and  secondaries  with 
an  oblong  spot  of  reddish  brown  on  the  outer  web  near  the 
base,  and  another  near  the  tip,  forming  two  small  oblique 
bands  when  the  wing  is  spread;  breast  and  abdomen  rose- 
pink,  passing  into  white  on  the  vent  and  under  tail-coverts ; 
irides  and  bill  black ;  feet  black,  with  the  soles  orange. 

The  female  has  an  indication  of  the  white  spot  on  the 
forehead ;  all  the  upper  surface  brown ;  wings  and  tail  brown, 
with  the  markings  <hi  the  primaries  and  secondaries  larger, 
andolamorebnf^oolonr  than  in  the  nude;  throat  brownish 
buff ;  chest  and  abdomen  brownish  grey ;  vent  and  under 
tail-coverts  buff. 

The  young  male  during  the  first  autumn  closely  resembles 
the  female ;  for  the  first  two  months  after  they  have  left  the 
nest,  they  have  the  centre  of  each  feather  striated  with  hxsSL 

Bp.  164.        ERYTHRODRYAS  ROSEA. 

Rose-breasted  Wood-Robin. 

Gould  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  Soc,  pact  viL  p.  142. 
Eryikroiryai  roaea,  Gkraldi  ibid,  part  x.  p.  112. 

Siythrodryas  rose%  Gonld,  Bfards  of  Awtrafiai  ibL^  toL  iiL  pL  2. 

This  pretty  little  Robin  inhabits  all  the  brushes  skirting 
the  wmtii-eastem  coast  of  New  South  Wales.  1  ahM>  ob- 
served it  to  be  numerous  in  the  cedar  brushes  of  the  Liver* 
pool  range.  It  is  a  solitary  species,  more  than  a  pair  being 
rarely  seen  at  one  time,  is  excessively  quiet  in  its  movements, 
and  so  tame  that,  in  the  course  of  my  wanderings  through 
the  woods  of  Ulawaiza  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hun- 
ter, it  firequently  perched  within  two  or  three  yards  of  me. 
What  has  been  said  respecting  the  habits  and  mauners  of  the 
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PiDk-breasted  Robin  is  equally  descriptive  of  those  of  the 
present  bird. 

Of  its  nidification  and  the  number  and  oohnur  of  its  eggs 
nothing  is  at  present  known. 

Its  cheerful  song  is  very  Uke  that  of  the  other  Eobius,  but 
is  much  more  feeble. 

The  male  has  the  forehead  crossed  by  a  veiy  nanow  band 
of  white ;  crown  of  the  head,  throat,  and  all  the  upper  snrfoce 
dark  slate -grey;  chest  rich  rose^red,  inclining  to  scarlet; 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  white; 
wings  and  the  six  central  tail-feathers  blackish  brown ;  the 
three  outer  ones  on  each  side  tipped  with  white,  the  white 
predominating  over  the  inner  webs,  particnhuiy  on  the  two 
lateral  feathers ;  bill  and  feet  bladdsh  brown ;  gape  and  soles 
of  the  feet  yellow. 

Tlie  female  differs  considerably  from  her  mate,  having  the 
forehead  crossed  by  a  narrow  band  of  bu£P ;  all  the  upper 
surface  greyish  brown ;  wings  brown;  secondaries  crossed  by 
two  obscure  bands  of  greyish  buff ;  tail  of  a  browner  tint,  but 
otherwise  marked  like  that  of  the  male. 

Total  length  4\  inches;  bill  ^;  wing  2|i  tail  2|;  tarsi  ^. 

Genus  PETROICA,  Swains. 

Several  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  Australia,  where  they 
form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape,  their  bright  red 
colouring  offering  a  strong  contrast  to  the  sombre  tint  of  the 
ground,  upon  which  th^  dwell.  They  are  very  sprightly  in 
their  actions,  and,  like  the  Wheatears,  raise  their  breasts  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  off  their  fine  colours  to  the  [greatest 
advantage.  They  build  round,  cup-shaped  nests,  in  the  crevice 
of  a  tree  or  in  a  wall,  and  sometimes  under  a  stone  or  at  the 
base  of  a  rock.  The  sexes  are  very  dissimflar,  the  males 
being  adorned  with  black,  white,  and  scarlet,  whOe  the  females 
arc  of  a  sombre  brown. 
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Sp.  165.        PETROICA  MULTICOLOR. 
« 

SoAttLSr-BBJBASTBD  ROBIN. 

Muscicapa  multicolor,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  243. 
Red-breasted  Warbler,  Lewin,  Birds  of  New  Holl.,  pi.  17. 
Petroiea  multicolor,  Swains.  Zool.  111.,  2nd  ser.  pi.  86. 
PetrcBca  multicolor.  Cab.  Mas.  Hein.,  Theil  i.  p.  11« 
Goo-ba,  Aborigines  of  Wettem  Anftnlia. 
iZoMn  ql  the  Golooistt* 

PMaraica  mvltioolory  Gofold,  Birds  of  Aiutra]ia»  fU^  voL  uL  pL  8. 

This  beautiful  Robin  enters  the  gardens  of  the  settlers 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  is  a  great  favourite,  its  attrac- 
tivenen  being  much  enha&oed  by  its  gay  attiie — ihe  strong 
contrasts  of  scarlet,  jet-bbick,  and  white  rendering  it  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  to  behold  of  any  of  the  birds  of  Australia. 
After  a  careful  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  specimens,  I 
feel  fully  satisfied  that  the  scarlet  breast  of  this  species,  like 
that  of  the  Robin  of  Europe,  is  assumed  during  the  first 
antnmn,  and  that  it  is  never  again  thrown  off ;  but,  as  might 
be  expected,  it  is  much  more  brilliant  and  sparkling  during 
the  breeding-season  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  A 
slight  difference  exists  in  the  depth  of  the  colouring  of  spe- 
cimens from  the  western  and  eastern  coasts,  those  from  the 
former,  particularly  the  females,  having  the  scarlet  more 
brilliant  and  of  greater  extent  than  those  from  New  South 
Wales  and  Tasmania ;  the  difference,  however,  is  too  trivial 
to  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  indicative  of  a  mere  variety. 

Its  song  and  call-note  much  resemble  that  of  the  European 
Bobin,  but  are  more  feeble,  and  uttered  with  a  more  inward 
tone. 

The  nest  is  a  very  compact  structure  of  dried  grasses, 
narrow  strips  of  bark,  mosses,  and  lichens,  all  bound  firmly 
together  with  cobwebs  and  vegetable  fibres,  and  warmly 
lined  with  feathers  and  wool  or  hair;  in  some  instances  I 
have  seen  it  lined  entirely  virith  opossum's  hair ;  it  is  gene- 
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rally  placed  in  the  hollow  part  of  the  trtrnk  of  a  tree,  or  in  a 
slight  cavity  in  the  bark  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground ; 
but  I  have  found  it  placed  in  a  fo^k  of  a  small  upright  tree 
more  than  thirfy  feet  from  the  gioond.  The  eggs,  which  are 
three  or  four  in  nimiber^  are  greenish  white^  slightly  tinged 
with  bluish  or  flesh-coloiir,  rather  minutely  freckled  with 
olive-brown  and  purplish  grey,  the  latter  more  obscure  than 
the  former ;  these  freckles  are  very  generally  dispersed  over 
the  surface  of  the  shelly  but  in  some  instances  they  also  form 
a  zone  near  the  larger  end :  the  medium  length  of  the  eggs  is 
nine  lines,  and  breadth  seven  lines. 

It  usually  rears  two  or  three  broods  in  the  year,  the  period 
of  nidification  commencing  in  August  and  ending  in  February. 

The  male  has  the  head,  throat,  and  upper  surface  black ; 
forehead  snowy  white ;  a  longitudinal  and  two  oblique  bands* 
of  white  on  the  wings ;  breast  and  upper  part  of  the  belly 
scarlet ;  lower  part  of  the  belly  dull  white ;  irides  very  dark 
brown  ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

The  female  has  all  the  upper  and  under  surface  brown, 
with  the  breast  strongly  tinged  with  red. 

Sp.  166.         PETROiCA  GOODENOVII. 

Rbd-capped  Kobin. 

Musdcapa  goodenoviif  Vig.  and  Horsf.  iuLinn.  Trans.^  vol.  xv.  p.  245. 
Petroiea  goodenovii,  Jard.  and  Selb.  111.  Orn.,  Add.  voL  iL 
Petraeca  goodenovii,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.^  Theil  i.  p.  11. 
Me-^-ge-dang,  Aboriginea  of  the  moimtaiii  diitricts  of  Wwtem 

Australia. 
Rti'ce^pped  Rohm  of  the  Coloniata. 

Bstroioa  goodenoviif  Goiild,  Birds  of  Anstnd^ 

Its  red  crown  and  much  smaller  size  at  once  distinguish 
this  Robin  from  every  other  species  of  the  genus  yet  disco- 
vered. Although  not  plentiful  in  any  part  I  have  visited,  it  is 
very  generally  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  southern 
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portion  of  AiutnMa ;  and  was  kflled  by  Gilbert  in  Wealern' 

Australia,  where,  however,  it  is  very  local,  for  he  only  met 
with  it  in  two  localities,  ouc  in  the  York  district,  and  the 
other  at  Kojenup,  about  one  hundred  miles  towards  the  interior 
from  King  George's  Sound. 
•  I  generally  observed  it  either  siDgly  or  in  pairs,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  beds  of  dry  rivulets, 
and  to  thinly  timbered  plains,  the  dense  brushes  near  the 
coast  never  being  visited  by  it ;  it  would  seem  therefore  to  be 
a  species  peculiar  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  whole  of  the  actions  and  economy  of  this  bird  dosely 
assimilate  to  those  of  the  Petroiea  tmUHcdhri  of  its  nidifica- 
tion  but  little  information  has  yet  been  obtained ;  I  possess 
an  egg  which  may  be  described  as  of  a  bluish  white,  with 
numerous  fine  speckles,  particularly  at  the  larger  end,  of  yel- 
lowish brown  and  purplish  grey,  the  latter  appearing  as  if 
beneath  the  shell ;  it  is  five-dghtha  of  an  inch  long,  by  half 
an  inch  wide. 

It  possesses  a  pecuHarly  sweet  and  plaintive  song,  very 
much  like  that  of  the  European  £obin«  but  more  weak  and 
not  80  continuoua. 

The  male  has  the  upper  aur&oe,  neck,  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  and  wings  brownish  black ;  wing-coverts  and  second- 
aries edged  with  white,  forming  a  broad  stripe  along  the 
wings ;  middle  of  the  outer  web  of  the  quills  with  a  narrow 
white  margin ;  forehead,  crown,  and  lower  part  of  the  breast 
bright  scarlet,  passing  into  white  on  the  vent ;  irides,  bill,  and 
feet  blackish  brown ;  soles  of  the  feet  yellow. 

The  female,  as  is  the  case  with  the  females  of  the  other 
species,  differs  much  from  her  mate  in  the  colouring  of 
^e  plumage. 
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Sp.  167.      PETROICA  FHCENIGEA,  Gmdd. 

Flame-breasted  Robin. 

Petroica phcenicea,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  iv.  p«  105. 
PetrcBca  pkegnieea.  Cab.  Mtu.  Hein.^  Theil  l  p.  11. 
IfufdeqMi  erytkrojfotUr,  wn..  Lath. 

Tasmania  and  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Australian 
continent  constitute  the  natural  habitat  of  this  species ;  in 
the  former  country  it  is  verjr  oonmum,  but  in  New  South 
Wales  and  South  Australia  it  is  not  so  numerous,  and  is  very 
local.  It  is  far  less  arboreal  than  the  Petroica  multicolor, 
giving  a  decided  preference  to  open  wastes  and  cleared  lands 
rather  than  to  the  woods  :  in  many  of  its  actions  it  much  re- 
sembles the  Wheatears  and  other  true  Saziooline  birds,  oftra 
selecting  a  large  stone,  dod  of  earth  or  other  substance,  on 
which  to  perch  and  show  off  its  flame-coloured  breast  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  As  the  season  of  nidiiication  approaches, 
it  retires  to  the  forests  for  the  purpose  of  breeduig,  and  builds 
its  cup-shaped  nest  in  the  hole  of  a  tree,  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock, 
or  any  similar  situation.  It  is  a  very  familiar  species,  seeking 
rather  than  shunning  the  presence  of  man,  and  readily  tsking 
up  its  abode  in  his  gardens,  orchards,  and  other  cultivated 
grounds ;  I  have  even  taken  its  nest  from  a  shelving  bank  in 
the  streets  of  Hobart  Town. 

It  has  a  pretty,  cheerful  song,  uttered  somewhat  low  and 
inwardfy ;  the  msle  generally  sings  over  or  near  the  female 
while  she  is  sitting  upon  her  eggs. 

The  nest,  which  is  thick  and  warm,  is  formed  of  narrow 
strips  and  thread-like  fibres  of  soft  bark,  matted  together  with 
cobwebs  and  sometimes  wool,  and  lined  with  hair  and  fea- 
thers, or  occasionally  with  fine  hair-like  grasses.  The  general 
colour  of  the  6ggs  is  greenish  white,  spotted  and  fredded  with 
piu*plish  and  chestnut-brown  :  mucli  variety  occurs  in  these 
markings,  some  assuming  the  form  of  large,  bold  irregular 
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^ts  and  blotches,  while  in  others  they  are  merely  minnte 
freckles ;  the  eggs  are  three  in  nnmber ;  their  mediiini  length 

nine  lines,  and  breadth  seven  lines. 

The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head  and  all  the  upper  sur- 
fiu)e  sooty  grey,  except  a  small  white  spot  across  the  forehead, 
a  patch  of  the  same  colour  on  the  shoulders  and  the  anterior 
edges  of  the  tertials ;  primaries  and  taQ-feathers  greyish  black, 
except  the  outer  feathers  of  the  latter,  which  are  nearly  all 
white ;  the  second  tail-feather  on  each  side  is  also  tinged  with 
white ;  upper  part  of  the  throat  sooty  grey,  the  rest  of  the 
under  sur&ce  rich  scarlet  i  under  tail-coverts  white ;  irides, 
bill,  and  feet  bhick. 

The  female  is  uniform  brown  above ;  wings  dark  brown ; 
tertials  and  wing-coverts  edged  with  reddish  grey ;  tail  brown; 
the  outer  tail-feathers  on  each  side  almost  wholly  white ;  all 
the  under  wdm  reddish  grejr ;  irides^  bill,  and  feet  black. 

Genus  MELANODRYAS,  Gould. 

For  the  Pied  Robins,  of  which  at  least  two  species  inhabit 

Australia,  I  propose  the  generic  term  of  Melanodn/as. 

Sp.  168.      MELANODRYAS  CUCULLATA. 

HooDiD  Robin. 

Muscicapa  cticullaia,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Supp.,  p.  51  ? 
Hooded  Fit/catcher,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  223  T 
Petroica  bicolor,  Swains.  111.  Zool.,  2nd  ser.  pi.  43. 
Petrceca  cucullata,  Cab.  Mus.  llein.,  Theil  i.  p.  11. 
Grallina  bicolor,Yig.  and  Uorsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  223. 
JU4nU,  Aborigines  of  the  moimtaiu  districts  of  Western  Australia. 
OoO'-ba-4iJigm,  Aborigines  aroimd  Perth,  Western  AustnJia. 
Bkdt  Robm  of  the  (Zionists. 

Fetroioa  IMatf  Qooldy  Birdt  of  Aii8tra]i%     yoL  liL  pL  7. 

The  MelayiodryoH  cucuUata  inhabits  New  South  Wales,  Vic- 
toria, South  Australia»  and  Swan  River,  but  uot  Tasmania.  It 
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knres  to  dwell  in  the  open  parts  of  the  eoontiy  rather  than  in 
the  thick  brashes.  1  have  always  found  it  most  numerous  on 
such  flats  as  were  studded  here  and  there  with  large  trees, 

among  the  lower  branches  of  which,  as  well  as  on  the  ground 
immediately  beneath  them«  it  might  be  observed  darting 
aboat  for  insects  in  the  most  bold  and  active  manner ;  the 
jet-black  oolonring  of  its  upper  sui&oe,  contrasted  with  the 
whiteness  of  the  other  parts,  rendering  it  very  oonspiooons^ 
particularly  when  its  wings  and  tail  are  displayed  to  their  full 
extent. 

Its  food  connsts  solely  of  insects  of  various  kinds,  partioa« 
larly  coleoptera  and  their  larvss. 

The  breeding-season  commences  in  September,  and  con- 
tinues during  the  four  following  months ;  in  thib  period  two 
broods  at  least  are  reared.  The  nest,  which  is  rather  small  and 
shallow,  is  formed  of  dried  grasses,  strips  of  bark,  and  hbrous 
roots,  bound  together  and  partly  smoothed  over  with  cobwebs, 
the  inside  being  lined  with  fine  wire-like  fibres,  and  generally 
a  little  wool  at  the  bottom  ;  it  is  placed  on  the  dried  branch 
of  a  small  tree,  resting  against  the  trunk,  or  in  the  fork  of  a 
fallen  branch  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  ground.  The 
e§^,  which  are  three  in  number  and  of  a  rather  Iwgthened 
form,  are  light  olive-green  without  any  spots  or  markings,  bat 
occasionally  washed  with  brown,  particularly  at  the  larger 
end ;  their  medium  length  is  ten  lines  and  a  half,  and  breadth 
seven  lines  and  a  half. 

The  male  has  the  head,  throat,  neck,  back,  rump,  npper 
tail-ooverts,  and  the  two  centre  tail-feathers  de^  velvety 
black ;  the  next  tdl-feather  on  each  side  black  on  the  inner 
web,  white  on  the  outer  web,  and  largely  tipped  with  black, 
the  remainder  of  the  tail-feathers  white,  largely  tipped  with 
black;  feathers  covering  the  insertion  of  the  wing  white; 
wings  dull  black,  the  secondaries  edged  with  white;  an 
oblique  band  of  white  across  all  but  die  two  first  primaries 
near  their  ba£>c ;  under  surface  of  the  shoulder,  breast,  abdo- 
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meii^  and  under  tail-G0?ert8  white ;  irides  brownish  black ; 

bin  black  ;  feet  blackish  brown. 

The  female  has  the  upper  surface  dark  brownish  grey; 
wings  brown,  with  the  oblique  band  less  prominent  than  in 
the  male;  nnder  Borfim  light  brownish  grej»  passing  into 
white  on  the  yent  and  under  tail-coverts;  tail  brown,  the 
lateral  feathm  white  at  the  base,  the  white  continuing  to  near 
the  tip  on  the  external  web  of  the  outer  feather. 

The  young  immediately  after  leaving  the  nest  is  dark  brown, 
with  a  stripe  of  light  brown  down  the  centre  of  each  feather, 
the  markings  of  tiie  wings  and  tail  resembling  those  of  the 
adult ;  under  surface  like  the  upper,  but  becoming  white  as 
it  proceeds  towards  the  vent. 

Sp.  169.     MEIANODRYAS  FICATA,  GoukL 

Pied  Robin. 

For  many  years  I  have  had  in  my  possession  skins  of  two 

Pied  Robins,  one  from  the  north-west,  and  the  other,  which 
is  somewhat  mutilated,  and  perhaps  a  female,  from  Port 
Essington.  In  all  probability  they  are  two  district  species, 
both  differing  from  the  if.  eueulkUa  of  New  South  Wides ;  I 
shall  here,  however,  only  describe  the  one  from  the  north-west 
coast.  The  specimen  is  that  of  a  fiiUy  adult  male.  In  its 
colour  and  general  form  it  is  very  like  the  M.  cucullaia,  but  is 
much  smaller  than  ornithologists  admit  to  constitute  a  mere 
race  or  ▼ariety. 

Head,  throat,  neck,  back,  and  wings  black ;  sciq[>ularies, 
bases  of  the  innermost  primaries  and  the  secondaries  and 
under  surface  white ;  tail  black,  the  lateral  featlicrs  white  for 
two-thirds  of  their  length  from  the  base  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

Total  length 5^ inches ;  bilii;  wingS^;  tail2^;  tarsi |. 
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Genus  AMAURODRYAS,  Gould, 

The  well-known  Dusky  Robin  of  Tasmania  differs  in  several 

particulars  from  the  true  Pcfroica,  not  only  in  colour,  but  lu 
the  stouter  and  more  robust  or  thicker  form  of  the  bill ;  its 
egffl  are  also  very  different  from  those  of  the  Feiroioe,  The 
sexes  aie  alike  in  colouring. 

8p.  170.        AMAURODRYAS  VITTATA. 

DusKT  Robin. 

Hiumetpa  mUata,  Qooj  et  Gsim.  Voy.  de  I'Artrokbe,  pL  8.  fig.  2? 

Psbdoa  Ibsoa^  GovOdy  Bndi  of  Aurtra]]^ 

This  plain-coloured  species  is  very  abundantly  distributed 
over  all  those  parts  of  Tasmania  that  are  suitable  to  its  habits ; 
it  gives  preference  to  thinly-timbered  hills,  and  all  such  plains 
and  low  grounds  as  are  sterile  and  covered  with  thickets  and 
stunted  brushwood.  In  its  manners  and  whole  economy  it 
assimilates  to  the  Red-breasted  Robins ;  I  frequently  observed 
it  sitting  on  the  stumps  of  dead  and  fallen  trees,  on  the  rail- 
ings of  indosures,  gardens,  and  other  similar  situations.  Its 
food  appeared  to  consist  solely  of  insects,  which  it  awaDowa 
entire,  even  coleoptera  of  a  large  size. 

Its  nest,  which  is  rather  large  and  of  a  cup-shape,  is  formed 
of  coarse  fibrous  roots,  small  twigs,  strings  of  bark  and  dried 
grasses  intermixed  with  very  fine  hair-like  fibrous  roots,  wool, 
and  the  soft  seed-stalks  of  mosses.  The  sixe  and  torn  of  the 
nest  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  situation  chosen  for  a  site ; 
if  a  ledge  or  fissure  of  a  rock,  it  is  much  spread  out,  but  with 
the  inside  and  top  very  neatly  finished ;  the  opening  measures 
on  an  average  about  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  nest  is 
about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  depth. 

The  eggs,  which  are  three  or  four  in  number,  differ  in 
colour  from  those  of  every  othei  member  of  the  genus,  but 
more  nearly  assimilate  in  tint  and  markings  to  those  of 
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Peimea  biealor  than  ci  any  other.  They  aie  of  a  light 
greenish  blue,  freckled  and  spotted  with  minnte  indistinct 

markings  of  brown ;  their  medium  length  is  ten  hues,  and 
breadth  seven  and  a  half  lines. 

Although  I  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  distri- 
bution of  this  spedfis,  I  have  never  been  able  to  meet  with  it 
on  the  continent  of  Australia,  or  in  any  other  country  than 
Tasmania.  It  is  very  numerous  about  Hobart  Town,  both 
in  the  gullies  under  Mount  Wellington,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Derwent  towards  Clarence  Plains. 

Its  note  is  low  and  monotonous,  without  any  peculiar  dia- 
racter. 

The  sexey  are  alike  in  colour. 

Head,  and  all  the  upper  surface  reddish  brown  tinged  with 
olive;  wings  and  tail  brown;  primaries  and  secondaries 
crossed  by  a  narrow  line  of  white  at  the  base ;  the  outer  tail* 
feather  on  each  side  margined  externally  and  at  the  tip  with 
white ;  under  surface  pale  brown,  passing  into  buffy  white  on 
the  vent  and  under  tail-coverts ;  irides,  bill,  and  feet  blackish 
brown. 

The  yoong  is  veiy  dark  brown  above,  striated  with  deep 
buff;  beneath  mottled  brown  and  hxxffy  white;  the  latt^ 
oolour  occupying  the  centre  of  the  feathers. 

Genus  PCECILODRYAS,  Gould. 

On  reference  to  the  figures  of  the  birds  I  have  called 

Petroica?  cerviniventris  and  P.  superciliosa  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  folio  edition  and  in  the  Supplement,  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  these  two  species  cannot  be  associated  with 
either  of  tiie  preceding  genera,  and  must  be  separated  into  a 
new  one ;  this  division  I  have  accordingly  made»  and  assigned 
to  it  the  above  appellation. 
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Sp.  171.  PCECILODRYAS  CERVINIVfiNTRIS,  Gwid. 

BUFF-SIDSD  ROMN.  ' 

Petroica  ?  cervtmventris,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  xxv.  p.  221* 

Petroica?  cervinivaatrisy  Gould^  Birds  of  Australia^  foL,  Sufipb- 
msat^pL 

« 

So  fiir  as  regards  Ornithological  science,  it  was  fortunate 

that  Mr.  Elsey  remained  for  a  long  time  encamped  near  the 
Victoria  River,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia,  since  it 
enabled  him  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  natural  objects 
which  surrounded  him;  and  the  discovery  of  the  present 
bird,  which  is  quite  new  to  adence,  is  one  of  the  results  of 
his  long  stay  in  that  spot  in  charge  of  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Gregory's  Expedition.  All  who  have  read  my  work  on  the 
Birds  of  Australia,  will  have  observed  that  a  species  of  this 
form,  collected  by  Gilbert  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  Bur- 
dekin  Lakes,  towards  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  is  figured  in 
the  third  volume  under  the  name  of  P.  auperciliosa  ;  to  this 
species  the  one  here  described  is  very  nearly  allied — so  nearly, 
in  fact,  that,  although  I  have  treated  them  as  distinct,  a 
suspicion  has  arisen  in  my  mind  that  they  may  be  the  sexes 
of  one  and  the  same  species ;  they  both  differ  in  fonn  from 
the  typical  or  true  Petroica,  and  are  doubtless  representatives 
of  each  other  in  the  respective  countries  they  inhabit,  the 
£.  superciliosa  dwelUng  on  the  eastern  parts  of  the  continent, 
and  the  P.  eermniventria  in  the  western. 

The  following  is  a  ccMrreot  description  of  the  latter : — 

All  the  upper  surlaoe,  wings,  and  tail  chooolate>brown ; 
line  over  the  eye,  throat,  tips  of  the  greater  wing-coverts,  base 
of  the  primaries,  base  and  tips  of  the  secondaries,  and  tips  of 
the  tail  white;  breast  grey;  abdomen  deep  fawn-colour, 
beoopiing  almost  white  in  the  omtre ;  bill  black ;  feet  Uaek- 
ish  brown ;  irides  dark  brown. 

Total  length     inches ;  bill  | ;  wing  3J ;  tail  3J ;  tarsi  |. 

The  original  specimen  from  which  the  above  description 
was  taken  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Sp.  172.   FCECnX)DRYAS  SUPERCILIOSA,  G<ndd. 

WHITK-BYfiBaOWBD  RoBIN. 

Petmiea  ng^ereUuua,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.j  part  ziv.  p.  106. 

Betroiea  sapercifioBay  Goiildy  Birds  €^ 

For  our  knowledge  of  this  species  we  are  indebted  to  the 
reaearches  of  Gilbert,  who,  while  in  company  with  Dr. 
Leichardt,  daring  his  adventurous  expedition  from  Moreton 

Bay  to  Port  Essiiigton,  discovered  it  in  the  neiglibonrhood  of 
the  Burdekin  Lakes  towards  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The 
following  remarks  in  Gilbert's  Journal  comprise  all  that  is 
at  present  known  respecting  it : — "  May  14th.  In  a  ramble 
with  my  gun  I  shot  a  new  bird,  the  actions  of  which  assimi- 
late to  those  of  the  PetroiccB  and  the  EopsalfricB :  like  the 
former  it  carries  its  tail  very  erect,  but  is  more  retiring  in  its 
habits  than  those  birds ;  on  the  other  hand,  its  notes  resemble 
those  of  the  latter.  It  inhabits  the  dense  jungle-like  vegeta- 
tion growing  beneath  the  shade  of  the  fig-trees  on  the  banks 
of  the  Burdekin.  I  succeeded  in  procuring  two  specimens." 
,  Supercihary  stripe,  throat,  abdomen,  under  surface  of  the 
shoulder,  and  the  bases  of  the  primaries  and  secondaries 
white ;  lores,  ear-coverts,  wing-coverts,  and  the  primaries  and 
secondaries  for  some  distance  beyond  the  white  dee])  black  ; 
all  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail  sooty  brown ;  all  but 
the  two  central  tail-feathers  largely  tipped  with  white;  bill 
and  feet  black ;  irides  reddish  brown. 

Total  IcAgth  6  inches ;  bill  f ;  wing  3 ;  tail  2^;  tarsi 

Genus  DRYMODES,  Gould. 

Two  species  only  of  this  genus  have  yet  been  disoovmd, 

and  these,  as  their  long  legs  would  indicate,  are  denizens  of 

the  ground.  One  of  them  was  figured  in  the  folio  edition,  and 
the  other  in  the  Supplement ;  the  latter  was  obtained  near 
Gape  York. 

V 
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Sp.  173.   DRYMODES  BRUNNEOPYGIA,  Gould, 

SCRUIi-KoBIN. 

Drymodea  brwmeopygia,  Gould  in  Proc  of  Zool.  Soc«  port  viii.  p.  170. 

Brymodes  tamimeqpygiay  Qonld,  Birds  of  Aiisferali%  fid.,  yoL  m. 
pLlO. 

I  discovered  this  siiif^ular  bird  in  the  great  Murray  Scrub, 
where  it  was  tolerably  abundant  \  I  have  never  seen  it  from 
any  otiier  part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  doubtless  confined 
to  such  portions  of  Australia  as  are  clothed  with  a  similar 
character  of  vegetation.  It  is  a  quiet  and  inactive  species, 
resorting  iiiucli  to  the  ground,  over  wliicli  and  among  the 
underwood  it  passes  with  great  ease;  it  appeared  rarely  to 
take  wing,  but  to  depend  for  security  upon  its  dexterity  in 
hopping  away  to  the  more  scrubby  parts.  I  have  occasionally 
observed  it  mount  to  the  most  elevated  part  of  a  low  bush, 
and  there  pi)ur  forth  a  sharp  monotonous  wliistling  note,  not 
very  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  PacJiyccj}hali7UB ;  indeed  it 
was  its  note  that  first  attracted  my  attention  to  it.  When 
on  the  ground,  and  occasionally  when  perched  on  a  twig,' 
it  elevates  its  taQ  considerably,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the 
Maluri. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  colouring,  but  the  female  is  much 
smaller  than  her  mate;  the  young  resemble  the  immature 
Peiroica  in  the  character  of  their  plumage. 

Head  and  all  the  upper  surface  brown,  passing  into  rufous 
brown  on  the  upper  tail-coverts ;  wings  dark  brown,  the 
coverts  and  primaries  edged  with  dull  white ;  primaries  and 
secondaries  crossed  near  the  base  on  their  inner  w  ebs  with 
pure  white ;  tail  rich  brown,  all  but  the  two  middle  feathers 
tipped  with  white  ;  under  surface  greyish  brown,  passing  into 
buff  on  the  under  tail-coverts ;  irides,  bill,  and  feet  blackish 
brown. 

Total  length  8  inches ;  bill  j^;  wingS^;  tail  4^ ;  tarsi  1^. 
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Sp.  174.  DRYMODES  SUPERCILLVRIS,  Gould, 

Eastibn  Scrub  Robin. 

Drymodes  superciliarit,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  xviii.  p.  200. 
TrokaroUf  Aborigines  of  Cape  York. 

J^rymodes  sxip«roilian8y  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  &Ly  Si9pl»* 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  birds  discovered  by 
me  in  tlie  brushes  of  South  Austraha  was  a  species  of  this 
form,  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  Drymode%  brunneopygia  \ 
this  second  species  of  the  genus  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  north- 
east coast ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  notes  by  Mr. 
Macgillivray  that  the  two  birds,  as  might  be  supposed,  accord 
as  nearly  in  tlieir  habits  as  they  are  allied  in  structure. 

While  traversing  on  the  i7th  of  November,  1849,  a  thin 
open  scrub  of  small  saplings  growing  in  a  stony  ground 
thickly  cofered  with  dead  leaves,  about  five  or  six  miles  inland 
from  Cape  York,  I  observed  a  nest  placed  on  the  earth  at 
the  foot  of  a  small  tree ;  its  internal  diameter  was  four  inches 
and  a  half ;  it  was  outwardly  composed  of  small  sticks,  with 
finer  ones  inside,  and  lined  with  grass-like  fibres,  and  was 
moreover  surrounded  with  dead  leaves  heaped  up  to  a  level 
vrith  its  upper  surface ;  it  contained  two  eggs  an  inch  long 
by  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  regular  oval  shape,  and 
of  a  very  light  stone-grey  thickly  covered  with  small  umber 
blotches,  which  increased  in  size  and  were  more  thickly  placed 
at  the  larger  end :  thqr  were  placed  side  by  side,  vnth  the 
large  end  of  one  opposite  the  small  end  of  the  other.  After 
watching  near  the  nest  for  some  time,  one  of  the  owners 
appeared,  and  was  procured ;  but  putrefaction  having  com- 
menced before  my  return  to  the  ship,  I  could  not  ascertain 
the  sex  with  certaukty :  it  approached  me  within  three  or  four 
yards,  hopping  with  sudden  jerks  over  the  leaves,  and  moving 
by  fits  and  starts  hke  the  Robin  of  Europe  ;  it  uttered  no  cry 
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ornote  during  the  time  I  was  watching  its  motions.  Twoothers 
wereafterwards  procured  in  the  same  kind  of  open  scrub,  and 
the  birds,  being  probably  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 

their  nest,  hopped  up  quite  close  to  the  observer." 

This  is  a  much  more  gaily  attired  species  than  the  last,  its 
back  and  tail-feathers  being  rich  reddish  brown,  which,  with 
the  bhick  and  white  markings  about  its  face  and  the  two  white 
bands  across  its  wings,  render  it  conspicuously  different. 

The  sexes  aissimilate  iii  coloui,  but  the  female  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  male. 

Lores  white ;  immediately  above  and  below  the  eye  a  binck 
mark  forming  a  conspicuous  moustache ;  crown  of  the  head 
and  upper  surface  reddish  brown,  passing  into  chestnut-red 
on  the  rump  and  six  middle  tail-feathers ;  remainder  of  the 
tail-feathers  black,  tipped  with  white  ;  wings  black,  with  the 
base  of  the  primaries  and  the  tips  of  the  coverts  white,  forming 
two  bands  across  the  wing ;  throat  and  centre  of  the  abdomen 
fawn-white;  chest  and  flanks  washed  with  tawny;  irides 
umber-brown  ;  legs  and  feet  flesh- colour. 

Total  length  8^  inches ;  bill  |   wing  3f ;  tail  4 ;  tarsi  1|^. 

Gcuus  EOPSALTRIA,  Gould. 

At  least  ibur  species  of  this  form  are  known ;  two  of  these 
are  natives  of  Western  Australia,  and  two  inhabit  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  country.  Although  generically  distinct  from, 
they  are  yery  nearly  related  to  the  jPetroica,  They  are  all 
more  arboreal  in  their  habits  than  those  birds,  and  iJao  differ 
from  them  in  the  silky  character  of  their  plumage  and  in  the 
prevalence  of  yellow  in  their  colouring.  The  females  generally 
lay  only  two  eggs,  while  those  of  the  £etroica  lay  four. 
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8p.  175.        EOPSALTRIA  AUSTRALIA. 

Ybllow-bbsastkd  Robin. 

JViiMtMptt  auitralis,  Lath.  Ind.  Ora.  Supp.,  p.  li. 

Southern  Motacilla,  MoiaciUa  auslralis,  White's  Journ.,  pi.  in  p.  239. 

Suutfirni  Flycatcher,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 

Sylvia  Jiavigastra,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Supp.,  p.  liv  ? 

Todus  Jlaviyaster,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

Pachycephala  auslralis,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Tran8.,  vol.  xv.  p.  242. 

Muscipeta,  sp.  15,  Muscicapa  australis,  Less.  Traite  d'Orn.,  p.  385. 

EopsaUria  flavicollis,  Swains.  Class,  of  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 

 australis,  G.  R.  Gray,  List  of  Gbn.  of  Birds,  2nd  edit.  p.  45. 

 flaviffOMtra,  G.  R.  Gray. 

YeUouhbreoBted  Thrush,  Lewin,  Birds  of  New  HolK,  pi.  28. 
EcptttUna  parvula,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part    1837,  p.  144, 
female. 

Feflbtff  Aoftm,  Cokoists  of  New  South  Wales. 

Eopnltria  ansfenlk,  Ckmld,  BirdB  of  Australia^  fol,  voL  iiL  pL  IL 

This  is  a  very  common  species  in  all  the  brushes  of  New 
South  Wales ;  I  also  observed  it  in  most  of  the  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 

settlers  in  the  interior.  It  is  very  Robin-like  in  its  actions, 
particularly  in  the  habit  of  throwing  up  its  tail,  and  in  the 
sprightly  air  with  which  it  moves  about.  It  is  by  no  means 
shy,  and  may  often  be  seen  crossing  the  garden  walks, 
perching  on  some  stump  or  railing,  regardless  of  one's 
presence,  at  which  time  the  fine  yellow  mark  on  its  rump  is 
very  conspicuous.  Its  powers  of  flight  are  but  feeble,  and 
are  seldom  employed  except  to  enable  it  to  flit  from  bush  to 
bush  or  from  tree  to  tree.  Its  food  consists  entirely  of 
insects,  which  are  more  frequently  taken  on  the  ground  than 
on  the  trees. 

It  breeds  in  September  and  October.  The  nest  is  a 
beautiful,  compact,  round,  cup-shaped  structiurc,  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  composed  of 
narrow  strips  of  bark,  wiiy  fibrous  roots,  and  in  some 
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instances  grasses;  tlie  outside  beld  together  with  cobwebs, 

and  sparingly  speckled  over  with  mouse-eared  liclicn  and 
small  pieces  of  bark  hanging  loosely  about  it ;  the  inside  of 
the  nest  is  generally  lined  with  leaves,  but  occasionally  with 
portions  of  the  broad  blades  of  grasses.  It  is  generally 
placed  in  the  fork  of  some  low  tree  in  an  open  or  exposed 
part  of  the  brush,  is  a  neat  structure,  and  sometimes  so 
nearly  resembles  the  bark  of  the  tree  upon  which  it  is 
constructed,  as  to  be  scarcely  detectible*  The  eggs  are 
nsnally  two  in  number,  of  a  bright  apple-green,  speckled  and 
spotted  all  over  with  chestnut-brown  and  blackish  brown,  the 
latter  tint  being  much  less  conspicuous  than  the  former; 
they  are  nine  lines  long  by  seven  and  a  half  lines  broad. 

It  is  not  migratory,  and  so  far  as  is  known,  is  confined  to 
the  southern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  country. 

The  sexes  are  very  suodilar  m  colour;  but  the  female  is 
somewhat  smaller  in  size,  and  has  the  rump  olive  instead  of 
yellow :  the  young  on  leaving  the  nest  has  the  })hunage 
streaked  and  spotted  very  similar  to  that  of  young  Robins, 
but  obtains  the  plumage  of  the  adult  at  an  early  period. 

Head  and  all  the  upper  surface,  wings  and  tail,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rump,  very  dark  grey;  chin  white;  all  the 
under  surface  and  rump  wax-yellow;  irides,  bill,  and  feet 
bhick. 

Sp.  176.  EOPSALTRIA  GRISEOGULARIS,  Gould. 

Grey-breasted  Robin. 

EopsaUria iftiteogularis,  Gould  in  Pvoc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  p.  144. 
Muscicapa  georgiam,  Quoy  et  Gaim.  Voy.  de  T Astrolabe,  pi.  3.  fig.  4. 
£am-boore.  Aborigines  of  the  lowland  districts  of  Western  Australia. 

Eqpsaltria  gxifleogalans^  Gould,  Birds  of  AmrtxRliSy  fiii|  yd.  iiL 
pL12. 

The  Eopsalfria  grucogularis  is  abundant  in  every  part  of 
the  colony  of  Swan  River,  inhabiting  thickets  and  all  spots 
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dothed  with  vegetation  of  a  brush-like  character.  ''In  its 
actions/'  says  Gilbert,  "this  bird  is  very  like  the  Robins, 

being  much  on  the  ground,  and  when  feeding  constantly 
flying  up  and  perching  on  a  small  upright  twig.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  capable  of  great  or  continued  exertion  on  the 
wing,  as  it  is  rarely  seen  to  do  more  than  flit  from  bush  to 
bush.  Its  most  common  note  much  resembles  the  very 
lengthened  and  plaintive  song  of  the  Estrelda  hella,  but 
diflfers  from  it  in  being  a  double  note  often  repeated ;  it  also 
utters  a  great  variety  of  single  notes,  and  during  the  breeding- 
season  pours  forth  a  short  but  agreeable  song. 

"The  nest  is  veiy  difficult  to  detect,  the  situations  chosen 
for  it  being  the  thickly-wooded  gum-forests  of  the  mountain 
districts  and  the  mahogany- forests  of  the  lowlands ;  from  the 
forks  of  the  younger  of  these  trees  a  great  portion  of  the  bark 
generally  hangs  down  in  strips;  and  in  the  fork  the  bird 
generally  makes  its  nest  of  narrow  strips  of  the  bark  bound 
together  with  cobwebs,  while  around  the  outside  a  quantity 
of  dangling  pieces  are  suspended,  gi\^ng  it  the  exact  appear- 
ance of  other  forks  of  the  tree ;  the  inside  of  the  nest  has  no 
other  hning  than  a  few  pieces  of  bark  laid  across  each  other, 
or  a  single  dried  leaf,  large  enough  to  cover  the  bottom.  It 
breeds  in  September  and  October,  and  lays  two  eggs,  which 
are  more  lengthened  in  fi)nii  than  those  Eopsaltria  an-sf rails, 
and  are  of  a  wood-brown,  obscurely  freckled  with  yellowish 
red,  ten  lines  long  by  seven  lines  and  a  half  broad. 

"  Its  stomach  is  muscuhir,  and  its  food  consists  of  insects 
of  various  kinds.'' 

The  sexes  are  precisely  similar  in  outward  appearance. 

It  is  stationary  in  Western  Australia,  but  the  extent  of  its 
range  over  the  continent  is  not  yet  known. 

Crown  of  the  head,  ear-coverts,  sides  and  back  of  the  neck, 
and  back  grey ;  throat  and  chest  greyish  white ;  abdomen, 
rump,  ui)pcr  and  under  tail-coverts  rich  yellow ;  wings  and 
tail  greyish  brown,  the  extreme  tips  of  the  latter  edged  with 
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white;  bill  dark  horn-colour ;  iridesvery  dark  reddish  brown; 
legs  and  feet  dark  otive*brown. 

8p.  177.  EOPSALTRIA  LEUCOGASraR,  Gould. 

Whitb-billied  Robin. 

Ei/psaltria  leucogaster,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  xiv.  p.  19. 
Mutcicapa  guLaris,  Quoy  et  Gaim.  Voy.  de  T Astrolabe^  pi.  4.  iig.  I. 

Eopsaltria  lenoogaster,  Qonld,  Birds  of  Australia,  fxiLf  voL  iiL 
pL  13. 

The  White-bellied  Robin  is  a  native  of  Western  Australia, 

but  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiJly  portions  of  the  country. 
Gilbert  states  that  the  first  specimen  he  procured  was  killed 
on  the  Darling  range,  near  the  gorge  of  the  River  Murray, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet,  and  that 
he  afterwards  met  with  it  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
same  range,  between  Vasse  and  Augusta,  but  that  be  never 
obscn'ed  it  on  the  lower  grounds  between  the  mountain- 
range  and  the  coast.  Like  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  it 
was  constantly  seen  dinging  to  the  bark  of  lai)ge  upright 
trees,  or  straight  and  small  stems,  in  search  of  its  insect 
food.  It  is  extremely  quiet  and  secluded  in  its  habits,  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  small 
mountain-streams,  where  scarcely  any  other  sound  is  heard 
than  the  rippling  and  gurgUng  of  the  water  over  the  rocks, 
and  on  the  slightest  approach  it  immediately  secretes  itself 
among  the  thick  scrub  or  brushwood.  Its  song  very  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  PeiroiccB. 

Immediately  before  the  eye  a  small  triangular-shaped  spot 
of  black ;  above  the  eye  a  faint  line  of  greyish  white ;  crown 
of  the  head,  all  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail  dark  slate- 
grey;  the  lateral  tail-feathers  largely  tipped  with  white  on 
their  inner  webs ;  all  the  under  siurface  white;  irides  dark 
browu  ;  bill  and  iect  black. 
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Sp.  178.       EOrSALTRIA  CAPITO,  Gould. 

Lasob-hsadid  Robin. 

Bop9aUria  eapUo,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  xix.  p.  285. 

Eopeattria  oapito,  Gould,  Birdi  of  Anrtnlia,  fi>L,  Supplement,  pL 

The  outer  slopes  of  the  high  ranges  which  skirt  the 
southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Austsslia,  at  a  distance  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  miles  from  the  sea^  have  in  the  course  of  time 
changed  into  a  soil  so  rich  and  deep  as  to  be  favoiurable,  not 

only  to  the  growth  of  the  largest  kinds  of  Eucalypfi,  but  to 
maguihceut  cedars,  fig-trees,  and  palms  of  two  or  three 
species.  Favoured  by  an  aspect  which  commands  the  rays  of 
the  snn,  and  by  humidity  from  the  sea,  the  vegetation  here 
becomes  of  that  dense  and  peculiar  character  technically  known 
in  New  South  Wales  b}'  the  name  of  Brushes;  these  distriets 
are  tenanted  by  a  bird-life  equally  peculiar ;  so  that  the 
fauna  of  the  brushes  is  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  plains  as 
if  hundreds  of  miles  of  sea  rolled  between.  The  unobtrusively 
coloured  bird  here  described  is  a  native  of  the  brushes  of 
the  south-east  coast,  and  is  tolerably  plentiful  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Clarence,  the  Manning,  and  the  Brisbane 
rivers.  Its  existence  was  not  known  to  me  when  the  *  Birds 
of  AustraUa '  was  published ;  and  its  discovery  is  due  to  the 
late  F.  Strange,  who  seiit  me  several  specimens,  two  of  which 
have  been  figured  in  the  supplement  to  the  folio  edition.  Its 
habits  are  doul)tless  very  siniihir  to  those  of  the  other  Eojjsal- 
iruB,  Like  them,  the  sexes  do  not  ditier  iu  colour,  but  the 
female  may  generally  be  distinguished  by  her  somewhat  smaller 
size. 

Upper  surface  olive-green,  inclining  to  brown  on  the  head ; 
wings  and  tail  slaty-brown,  faintly  margined  with  olive-green  ; 
ear-coverts  grey ;  lores,  a  hne  below  the  eye,  and  the  throat 
grqrish  white ;  under  surface  yellow;  irides  hazel  i  bill  black; 
feet  brownish  flesh-colonr. 

Total  length  5  inches ;  bill  f ;  wing  3  g  ;  tail  2^ ;  tarsi  i. 
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Family  ][ENTJSI])i&. 

Genus  MENURA,  Dames. 

Two,  if  not  three,  species  of  this  extraordinary  form  are 
known  to  inhabit  the  dense  woods  of  the  south-eastem 
portions  of  Australia;  until  very  recently,  however,  the 

J/,  suptrba  was  the  sole  jepreseutative  of  the  genus.  Other 
species  may  yet  be  discovered  when  the  country  has  been 
more  thoroughly  explored. 

Sp.  179.       MENUBA  SUPEKBA,  Lamm. 

Lyre-bird. 

Memtra  tuperba,  Davies  in  Linu.  Trans.,  vol.  vii.  p.  207,  pi.  22. 
Le  ParJdnam,  Vieill.  (Ois.  Dor.)  Ois.  de  Paiad.,  pis.  14!,  15^  16. 
Megapodius  menura,  Wagl.  Syst.  Av.,  sp.  1. 
Menura  lyra,  Shaw,  Nat.  I^Iisc,  pi.  577. 

 noftO'hoUatuiuB,  Lath.  Ind.  Qra.  Sapp.^  p.  Ixi. 

Parkkuomua  mira^Ui»,  Bechtt 
Menura  vu^fom,  Flem. 

 paraditea.  Swains.  Class,  of  Birds,  ▼ol.  n.  p.  851. 

Superb  Menura,  Lath.  Gen.  Sjn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

Pheaeani  of  the  Colonists. 

Bdeek'Beledt  and  Balangara  of  the  Aborigines. 

Kenara  soperbo,  QonU,  Krds  cf  Australia,  ftiL,  tqL  iB.  pL  14. 

Were  I  requested  to  suggest  an  emblem  for  Australia 
among  its  avifauna,  I  should  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion select  the  Lyre-bird  as  the  most  appropriate,  it  being  not 
only  strictly  peouUar  to  that  country,  but  one  which  will 

always  be  regarded  with  the  highest  interest  both  by  the 
people  of  Australia  and  by  ornithologists  in  Europe,  from 
whom  it  has  received  the  specific  appellations  of  siiper6a,para^ 
disea,  and  nUrahUia* 

In  the  structure  of  its  feet,  in  its  lengthened  daws,  and  in 
its  whole  contour,  the  Lyre-bird  presents  the  greatest  simi- 
larity to  the  Fteroptochus  nie^qpodius  of  Kittiitz.    The  im- 
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menae  feet  and  daws  of  this  bird  admirably  adapt  it  for  the 

peculiar  localities  it  is  destined  to  inhabit. 

The  principal  habitat  of  the  Menura  supprha  is  New  South 
WaleSy  and,  from  what  I  could  learn,  its  range  does  not 
extend  so  to  to  the  eastward  as  Moreton*Bay,  nor  have 
I  b^en  able  to  traoe  it  to  the  westward  of  Port  Philip* ; 
but  further  research  can  alone  determine  these  points.  It 
appears  to  inhabit  alike  the  brushes  on  the  coast  and 
those  that  clothe  the  sides  of  the  mountains  in  the  interior ;  . 
on  the  coast  it  was  espeeiaUy  abundant  at  Western  Port  and 
lUawarra  when  I  visited  the  oolonj  in  1838.  In  the  interior 
the  cedar-brushes  of  the  Liverpool  range,  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Bennett,  the  mountains  of  the  Tumat  country,  are  among 
the  places  of  its  resort.  Of  all  the  birds  I  have  ever  met 
with,  the  Mmmra.  is  by  fur  the  most  shy  and  difficult  to 
procure.  White  among  the  brushes  I  have  been  surrounded 
by  these  birds,  pouring  forth  their  loud  and  liquid  calls,  for 
days  together,  without  being  able  to  get  a  sight  of  them ;  and 
it  was  only  by  the  most  determined  perseverance  that  I  was 
enabled  to  effect  this  to  me  desirabte  object,  which  was  ren- 
dered the  more  difficult  by  their  often  frequenting  the  almost 
inaccessible  and  precipitous  sides  of  gullies  and  ravines, 
covered  with  tangled  masses  of  creepers  and  umbrageous 
trees :  the  cracking  of  a  stick,  the  rolling  down  of  a  small 
stone,  or  any  other  noise,  however  slight,  is  sufficient  to  alarm 
tiiem;  and  none  but  those  who  have  traversed  the  rugged, 
hot,  and  suffocating  brushes  can  fully  understand  the  excessive 
labour  attendant  on  the  pursuit  of  the  3fciiiira.  Those  who 
wish  even  to  sight  it  must  only  advance  when  the  bird's  atten- 
tion is  occupied  in  singing,  or  in  scratching  up  the  leaves  in 
search  of  food.  To  watch  its  actions,  it  is  necessary  to  remtun 

*  It  win  be  teen  tliat  I  consider  tiie  Mtmura  fttm  thu  part  of  the 
couitiy  to  be  different  from  the  lord  inhabiting  New  South  Wales,  and 
tliat,  nnder  this  impiession,  I  have  named  it  M*  vietonm  in  honour  of  our 
graeioiis  Soveidgn. 
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perfectly  motionlessy  or  it  vanishes  from  sight  as  if  by  magic. 

But  the  Menura  is  not  always  so  alert ;  for  in  some  of  the  raore 
accessible  bruslies  through  which  roads  have  been  cut,  it 
may  frequently  be  seen,  and  on  horseback  even  closely 
approached,  the  bird  apparently  evineiDg  less  fear  of  those 
animals  than  of  man  when  thus  unaccompanied.  At  Dlawarra 
it  is  sometimes  snccessfiilly  porsned  by  dogs  trained  to  rush 
suddenly  upon  it,  when  it  immediately  leaps  upon  the  branch 
.  of  a  tree,  and,  its  attention  being  attracted  by  the  dog  which 
stands  barking  below,  it  is  more  easily  approached  and  shot. 

The  Lyre-bird  is  of  a  wandering  disposition,;  and  althoa§^ 
it  keeps  to  the  same  brush,  it  is  constantly  traversing  it  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  from  mountain-top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gullies,  whose  steep  and  rugged  sides  present  no  obstacle  to 
its  long  legs  and  powerful  muscular  thighs ;  it  is  also  capable 
of  performing  extraordinaiy  leaps ;  and  I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  it  will  spring  to  the  ledge  of  a  rock  or  the  branch  of  a  tree 
ten  feet  perpendicularly  from  the  ground.  It  appears  to  be  of 
solitary  habits,  as  I  have  never  seen  more  than  a  pair  together, 
and  these  only  in  a  single  instance ;  they  were  both  males, 
and  were  chasing  each  other  round  and  round  with  extreme 
rapidity,  apparently  in  play,  pausing  every  now  and  then  to 
utter  their  loud  shrill  calls  :  while  thus  employed,  they  carried 
the  tail  horizontally,  as  they  always  do  when  running  quickly 
through  the  brushes,  that  being  the  only  position  in  which  it 
could  be  conveniently  borne.  Among  its  many  curious  habits 
is  that  of  forming  small  round  hillocks,  which  are  constantly 
visited  during  the  day,  and  upon  which  the  male  is  con- 
tinually trampling,  at  the  same  time  erecting  and  spreading 
out  his  tail  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  and  uttering  his 
various  cries,  sometimes  pouring  forth  his  natural  notes,  at 
others  mocking  those  of  other  birds,  and  even  the  howhng  of 
the  Dingo.  The  early  morning  and  the  evening  are  the 
periods  N\  hen  it  is  most  animated  and  active. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  all  the  beauty  of  this  bird  lies  in 
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the  plumage  of  his  toil,  the  new  feathers  of  whieh  appear  in 
February  or  March,  but  do  not  attain  their  full  beauty  and 

perfection  until  June;  during  this  and  the  four  succeeding 
months  it  is  in  its  finest  state ;  after  this  the  feathers  are 
griuhially  shed,  to  be  resumed  again  at  the  period  above 
stated.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  thej  are  all  assumed 
simultaneously,  by  the  fact  of  a  native  having  brought  to  my 
camp  a  specimen  with  a  tail  not  more  than  six  inches  long, 
the  feathers  of  which  were  in  embryo,  and  all  of  the  same 
length,  l^pon  reference  to  my  journal  I  iind  the  following 
notes  upon  the  subject : — Mar.  14>  Liverpool  range.  Several 
i/ennfo^  killed  to-day :  their  tails  not  so  &ie  as  they  will  be." 
**  Oct.  25. — find  this  bird  is  now  losing  its  tail-feathers ;  and, 
judging  from  appearances,  they  will  be  all  shed  in  a  fortnight.** 

The  food  of  the  Menura  consists  of  insects,  particularly 
centipedes  and  coleoptera ;  I  also  found  the  remains  of  shelled 
snails  in  the  gizzard,  which  is  very  strong  and  muscular. 

I  never  found  the  nest  but  once,  and  this  unfortunately 
was  after  the  breeding-season  was  over ;  but  all  those  of 
whom  I  made  inquiries  respecting  it,  agreed  in  assuring  me 
that  it  is  either  placed  on  the  ledge  of  a  projecting  rock, 
at  the  base  of  a  tree,  or  on  the  top  of  a  stump,  but  always 
near  the  ground;  and  a  cedar-cutter  whom  I  met  in  the 
brushes  informed  me  that  he  had  once  found  a  nest,  which, 
to  use  his  ow  n  expression,  was  "  built  like  that  of  a  magpie," 
adding  that  it  contained  but  one  egg,  and  that  upon  his 
yisitmg  the  nest  again  some  tune  afterwards  he  found  in  it  a 
newly-hatched  young,  which  was  helpless  and  destitute  of  the 
power  of  vision.  The  nest  seen  by  myself  was  placed  on 
the  prominent  point  of  a  rock,  in  a  situation  quite  secluded 
from  observation  behind,  but  atibrding  the  bird  a  command- 
ing view  and  easy  retreat  in  front ;  it  was  deep  and  shaped 
like  a  basm,  and  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  loofed, 
was  of  a  large  size,  fonned  outwardly  of  sticks,  aud  Uned  with 
the  inner  bark  of  trees  aud  fibrous  roots. 
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Genefal  plnmage  brown;  the  aeoondaiy  wing-feotheis 
nearest  the  body,  and  the  outer  webs  of  the  remainder,  rich 

rufous  brown ;  upper  tail-coverts  tinged  with  rufous  ;  chin 
and  front  of  the  throat  rufous,  much  richer  during  tlie 
breeding-season ;  all  the  under  surface  brownish  asli-colour, 
becoming  paler  on  the  vent ;  upper  surface  of  the  tail  bhiokish 
brown ;  under  surface  silvery  grey,  becoming  very  dark  on 
the  external  web  of  the  outer  feather ;  the  inner  webs  of  these 
feathers  fine  rufous,  crossed  by  numerous  bands,  which  at 
first  appear  of  a  darker  tint,  but  on  close  inspection  prove  to 
be  perfectly  transparent ;  the  margin  of  the  inner  web  and 
tips  black;  bill  and  nostrils  black;  irides  blackish  Imowu; 
bare  space  round  the  eye  bladdsh  lead«colour ;  legs  and  feet 

black,  the  scales  mealy. 

The  female  differs  in  wanting  the  singularly  formed  tail,  and 
in  having  the  bare  space  ronnd  the  eye  less  extensive  and  less 
brilliantly  colouzed. 

Sp.  180,       MENURA  VICTOBL®,  QoM. 

Queen  Victoria's  Ltre-bibd. 
Menau  inetma,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  Soc.«  1862,  p.  S8. 

Those  ornithologists  who  have  examined  specimens  of  the 
MeTtitra  from  the  neif^hbourhood  of  Melbourne  must  have 
noticed  a  great  difierence  in  the  structure  of  their  tails  from 
this  lyre-shaped  organ  in  examples  firom  New  South  Wales. 
Although  on  slender  grounds,  I  admit,  I  have  been  induced  to 
consider  the  Port  PhiKp  bh*d  to  be  a  distinct  species ;  I  say 
slender  grounds,  because  I  have  not  seen  a  sufficient  number 
of  specimens  from  that  locality  to  enable  me  to  say  positively 
that  it  is  really  different.  The  specimens  kindly  sent  to 
me  by  Pkt>fessor  M'Goy,  the  learned  naturalist  at  the  head 
of  the  zoological  department  of  the  public  Museum  at 
Melbourne,  would,  however,  tend  to  warrant  this  view  ;  and  I 
would  especially  call  the  attention  of  Australians  to  the 
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subject  as  one  worthy  of  their  attention.  The  chief  diffeienoe 
of  the  bird  I  have  named  M.  vietorim  is  the  diminished  length 
of  its  outer  tail-feathers,  and  their  much  strougcr  and  broader 
markings. 

Whether  the  bird  be  or  be  not  distinct  from  M,  superda, 
the  following  highly  interesting  notes  kindly  sent  to  me  by 
the  late  Dr.  Ludwig  Becker  have  reference  to  it 

**  Ballan-liuHaii  is  the  name  which  the  aborigines  of  the 
Yarra  tribe  give  to  this  bird.  The  word  hiis  some  similarity 
to  tlie  gurgling  tone  whicli  the  bird  at  times  is  heard  to  emit. 
The  £ftvonrite  place  chosen  by  the  Bullan-BuUan  for  building 
its  nest  is  the  dense  scrab  on  the  slopes  of  deep  gullies,  or 
in  thickly  grown  small  scrubs,  lying  between  the  bends  of 
rivers,  but  still  in  the  vicinitv  of  mountains.  Here  the  bird 
selects  yomig  trees  standing  close  together;  between  the 
saplings,  one*or  two  feet  from  the  ground,  it  makes  kst  its 
nest.  Sometimes  it  may  be  found  also  upon  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  hollowed  out  by  some  bush-fire ;  or  it  selects  a  fern  tree, 
of  not  too  great  a  height,  for  the  same  piiq^ose.  The  nest 
proper  is  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  five  inches  high. 
It  is  closely  woven  together  from  fine  but  strong  roots,  and 
the  inside  is  lined  with  the  softer  feathers  of  the  bird.  Bound 
this  nest  the  bird  builds  a  rough  covering,  composed  of  sticks 
and  pieces  of  wood,  grass,  moss,  and  leaves,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  projects  over  the  genuine  nest,  affording  the  sitting  bird 
a  shelter  from  above.  An  opening  in  the  side  serves  as  an 
entrance,  throu^  which  the  female  enters  backwards,  with 
her  tail  laid  over  her  back,  and,  with  watchful  eye  and  ear, 
keeps  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the  opening.  She  lays  only 
one  egg,  of  a  purplish-grey  tint,  with  numerous  spots  and 
blotches  of  purplish  brown,  especial^  at  the  larger  end,  as 
seen  in  the  egg  of  the  common  Crow  '(CbrptM  eorone) ;  the 
colour  resembles  in  fact  so  closely  that  of  the  feathers  with 
which  the  nest  is  lined,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  the  egg. 
It  is  two  and  a  half  inches  long  by  one  inch  and  five-eighths 
broad. 
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**  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Menura  makes  use  of 
the  same  nest  for  several  years.  A  nest  and  egg,  found  on 
the  dlst  of  August,  arrived  in  Melbourne  on  the  4th  of 
September,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  This  is  some- 
what astonishing,  considering  that  the  *  black  fellow  '  carried 
them  on  his  back  day  by  day,  wrapped  up  in  his  opossum- 
skin,  while  by  night  he  had  to  protect  them  from  the  wild  cats 
and  other  animals.  In  Melbourne,  unfortunately,  or  rather 
fortunately,  the  egg  was  broken,  and  an  almost  fully  deve- 
loped young  one  dropped  out,  whicli  would,  in  the  coui'sc  oi' 
two  or  three  days,  have  broken  tlirough  the  shell. 

"  The  young  one  is  almost  unfledged,  having  only  here  and 
there  feathers,  resembling  black  horsehair,  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  middle  of  the  head  and  spine  are  the  parts 
most  thickly  covered,  while  the  forearm  and  the  legs  are  less 
so,  A  tuft  is  visible  on  its  throat,  and  two  rows  of  small 
and  light-coloured  feathers  on  its  belly.  The  skin  is  of  a 
yellowish-grey  colour;  feet  dark;  daws  grey;  beak  black; 
eyelids  closed. 

**  I  believe  that  the  period  of  incubation  of  the  Lyre-bird 
begins  in  the  first  week  of  August,  and  that  the  young  one 
breaks  through  the  shell  in  the  beginning  of  September." 

Some  further  observations  on  this  species  were  sent  to  me 
by  Dr.  Becker,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1859. 

"  In  the  month  of  October  1858,  the  nest  of  a  Lyre-bird 
was  found  in  the  densely  wooded  ranges  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  Yarra-Yarra.  It  contained  a  young  bird  in  a  sickly 
state,  and  of  a  very  lai^  size  compared  with  its  helpleesness. 
When  taken  out  of  the  nest,  it  screamed  loudly ;  the  note  was 
high,  and  sounded  like  '  tching-tching.'  In  a  short  time  the 
mother,  attracted  by  the  call,  arrived,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  proverbial  shyness  of  the  species,  she  flew  within  a  few  feet 
of  her  young,  trying  in  vain  to  deliver  it  from  captivity  by 
flapping  her  wings  and  making  rapid  motions  in  different 
directions  towards  the  captcnr.   A  shot  brought  down  the 
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poor  old  bird,  and,  with  its  dead  mother  near  it,  the  young 
Menura  was  soon  silent  and  qniet.  It  was  taken  away,  and 
kept  at  a  '  Mia-Mia '  erected  in  the  mid^t  of  the  siuTuuudiiig 
forest. 

"  The  following  description  will  give  you,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  a  correct  idea  of  this  interesting  bird : — 

Its  height,  from  foot  to  crown  of  head,  was  sixteen  inches. 

Thelxxly  was  covered  with  a  ])iown  down,  but  the  wings  and 
tail  were  already  furnished  with  featiiers  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 
The  head  was  thickly  covered  with  a  greyish-white  down, 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  length.  The  eyes  were  hasel- 
brown ;  the  beak  blackish  and  soft ;  the  legs  nearly  as  hu^ 
as  those  of  a  fuU-grow^n  specimen ;  but  it  walked  most 
awkwardly,  with  tlie  legs  bent  inwards.  When  it  rose,  it  did 
so  with  difficulty,  the  wings  assisting ;  once  on  its  legs,  it  ran 
sometimes,  often  falling  down,  however,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  strength  to  move  properly  the  large  and  heavy 
bones  of  its  legs.  It  constantly  endeavoured  to  approach  the 
camp-fire,  attracted  doubtless  by  the  warmth,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  keep  it  from  that  dangerous 
position.  As  I  stated  before,  its  cry  was  a  high-sounding 
'  tching-tching,*  often  heard  during  da3rtime,  as  if  recalling 
the  parent  bird.  When  this  call  was  answered  by  its  keeper, 
feigning  the  note  '  bullan-buUan,'  which  is  an  imitation  of 
the  old  bird's  cry,  it  followed  the  voice  at  once,  and  was 
easily  led  away  by  it.  It  became  quite  tame  very  shortly 
after  having  been  taken  from  the  nest.  It  was  always 
voracious,  refusing  no  food  when  offered  ;  it  stood  there  with 
the  bill  gaping,  awaiting  the  approaching  hand  which  held 
the  food,  consisting  principally  of  worms  and  the  larvae  of 
4mt8,  commonly  called  ants'  eggs ;  but  it  did  not  refuse  bits 
of  meat,  bread,  &c.  Sometimes  it  picked  from  the  ground 
ants'  eggs  itself,  but  was  never  able  to  swallow  them,  as 
apparently  the  muscles  of  the  neck  had  not  attained  sutiicient 
power  to  produce  the  required  jerk  and  throwing  back  of 
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the  head  neoeesaiy  for  swaUowing  the  grabs.  It  soaiedy 
ever  took  water.   It  reposed  in  a  nest  made  of  moss,  and 

lined  with  opossum-skin,  where  it  appeared  quite  contented. 
Wliile  asleep,  the  head  was  covered  by  one  of  the  wings. 
When  called  '  Bullan-Bullan '  it  awoke,  looking  for  several 
seoonds  at  the  di8tarber»  and  soon  put  its  head  again  under 
the  wing,  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  othw  sounds  or  voices. 
A  proof  tlmt  the  young  of  this  bird  often  remain  for  a  long 
time  in  their  natural  nest  may  be  found  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  dispose  of  their  droppings.  The  young  captive 
always  went  backwards  before  dischaiging  its  dung,  as  if 
afraid  of  soiling  the  nest.  It  is  probable  that  in  its  natural 
state  and  during  daytime  it  leaves  the  nest,  when  the  wai'mth 
of  the  weather  invites  it,  but  during  the  night,  and  if  oold 
weather  sets  in,  the  mother  will  be  with  her  young. 

''Notwithstanding  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  this  poor 
little  bird,  it  died  on  the  eighth  day  of  its  captivity,  app»> 
rently  in  consequence  of  the  excessively  cold  weather  which 
set  in,  and  which  was  even  keenly  felt  by  the  possessor  of  the 
bird  himself.  At  this  time  the  young  Menura  had  begun  to 
change  its  plumage,  feathers  taldng  the  place  of  the  down 
with  which  it  was  previously  covered ;  and  the  legs,  enveloped 
in  a  sort  of  scaly  scurf,  which  fell  off  as  the  bird  grew  older, 
already  were  of  a  blackish  colour. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Lyre-bird  could  be  easily 
introduced  into  our  menageries ;  they  only  require  cate  while 
young,  and,  when  full-grown  and  tuned,  may  be  shipped  to 
England  with  as  little  difficulty  as  any  other  Australian  bird, 
none  of  which,  however,  offer  such  attractions  as  the  Me- 
nura,'* 
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8p.  181.         MENURA  ALBERTI,  Gould. 

Prince  Albert's  Lyre-bird. 
Jfewiig  Mtrti,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Linn.  Soc,  Febroaiy  5, 1850, 

IMamtk  albartiy  CkmUl,  BMs  of  Aosbalia,  IbL,  Saiipleiii0iit» 

The  dense,  luxuriant,  and  almost  impenetrable  brushes 
whieh  skirt  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  froin  Sydney  to 
MoreUm  Bay  are,  as  migbt  be  supposed,  tenanted  by  many 
forms  both  pf  mammalia  and  birds  peculiarly  their  own; 
many  of  these  districts  are  very  partially  known,  and  sonic  of 
them  may  be  said  to  be  as  yet  untrodden ;  hence  it  is  not  sur* 
prising  that  an  additional  species  of  this  extraordinary  form 
ilKrald  have  been  there  disoovered.  I  must  fairly  admit, 
however,  that  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  acquisition  of  so 
remarkable  a  bird  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales. 

The  specific  differences  between  the  present  bird  and  the 
M,  sig^er^  are  very  apparent ;  they  consist  in  the  rufous 
colouring  of  the  plumage,  and  in  the  total  absence  of  the 

brown  barrings  of  the  outer  tail-feathers,  which,  moreover, 
are  much  shorter  than  the  others,  while  in  M,  superba  they 
are  the  longest. 

The  first  specimens  that  came  under  my  notice  were  sent 
to  me  by  the  late  F.  Strange ;  my  friend  Dr.  Bennett  also 
forwarded  to  me  almost  simultaneously  a  fine  example  be- 
longing to  the  Sydney  Museum,  which  the  Directors  had  at 
his  request  permitted  to  be  sent  to  England  for  illustration. 
With  reference  to  the  latter.  Dr.  Stephenson,  residing  at 
York  Station,  Richmond  River,  wrote  to  Dr.  Bennett,  **  You 
will  perceive  a  very  close  affinity  between  it  and  the  M.  sh^ 
perda,  except  in  the  tail,  which  is  very  different.  Since  the 
idea  of  its  being  distinct  occurred  to  me  and  to  my  friend 
Augustus  A.  Leicester,  Esq.,  1  have  made  every  poastble  in- 
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quiiy  respecting  the  bird  amongst  the  sawyers  and  others, 
all  of  whom  agree  that  it  is  distinct ;  some  of  them  had  shot 

specimens  of  the  M,  superba  at  Camden  Haven  and  other 
localities,  but  had  never  seen  the  present  bird  further  to  the 
south  than  the  Nambucca  River ;  they  also  state  that  the  new 
bird  is  not  so  timid  as  the  old  one,  and  is  conseqnently  more 
easQy  shot.   The  locality  it  frequents  consists  of  mountain- 
ridges  not  very  densely  covered  with  bmsh ;  it  passes  most  of 
its  time  on  the  ground,  feeding  and  strutting  about  with  the 
tail  reflected  over  the  back  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
head,  and  with  the  wings  dropping  on  the  gipund.  Eadi 
bird  forms  for  itself  three  or  four  *  cwroborying  places*  as  the 
sawyers  call  them  ;  they  consist  of  holes  scratched  in  the  sandy 
ground  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter  by  sixteen, 
eighteen,  or  twenty  inches  in  depth,  and  about  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  apart.   Whenever  yon  get  sight  of  the  bird, 
which  can  only  be  done  with  the  greatest  caution  and  by  taking 
advantage  of  intervening  objects  to  shelter  yourself  from  its 
observation,  you  will  find  it  in  one  or  other  of  these  holes, 
into  which  it  frequently  jumps  and  seems  to  be  feeding,  then 
ascends  again  and  struts  round  and  round  the  place,  imitating 
with  its  powerful  musical  voice  any  bird  it  may  chance  to 
hear  around  it ;  the  note  of  the  Daeelo  gigaB  it  imitates  to 
perfection ;  its  own  whistle  is  exceedingly  beautifid  and 
varied.    No  sooner  docs  it  perceive  an  intruder  than  it  flies 
up  into  the  nearest  tree,  first  alighting  on  the  lowermost 
branches  and  then  ascending  by  a  succession  of  jumps  until 
it  reaches  the  top,  whence  it  instantly  darts  off  to  another 
of  its  play-grounds.    The  stomachs  of  those  I  dissected  in- 
variably contained  insects,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  any  other 
material." 

The  late  F.  Strange  informed  me  that  he  met  with  the  bird 
"  in  the  cedar-brushes  wliich  skirt  Turanga  Creek,  Richmond 

River.  Like  the  3/.  superba,  it  is  of  a  shy  disposition.  1  spent 
ten  days  in  the  midst  of  the  ccdor-brushes  iu  the  hope  of  leam- 
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ing  something  of  its  nidification,  but  clid  not  succeed  in  find- 
ing any  nest  with  eggs ;  I  found,  however,  one  large  domed 
nest  made  of  sticks  and  placed  in  the  spur  of  a  large  fig-tree, 
which  the  natives  assured  me  was  that  of  the  Cohoin,  their 
name  for  this  bird;  it  resembled  that  of  Orthont/Xy  except 
that  the  inside  was  not  hncd  with  moss,  ljut  with  the  Utter 
from  a  large  mass  of  parasitical  plants  that  had  fallen  to  the 
ground.  The  natives  agree  in  asserting  that  the  eggs  are 
only  laid  in  the  cold  weather,  by  which  I  apprehend  they 
mean  the  spring,  as  I  shot  a  young  bird  about  four  months 
old,  on  the  24tli  of  November,  which  had  the  whole  of  the 
body  still  covered  with  a  brown  and  greyish  down.  I  have 
seen  this  species  take  some  extraordinary  jumps  of  not  less 
than  ten  feet  from  the  ground  on  to  a  convenient  branch, 
whence  it  continues  to  ascend  in  successive  leaps,  until  it  has 
attained  a  suOicient  elevation  to  enable  it  to  take  flight  into 
the  gully  below." 

The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head  and  back  of  a 
sooty  black,  with  a  tinge  of  chestnut  on  the  forehead  and 
some  of  the  crest-feathers ;  all  the  upper  surface,  and  parti- 
cularly  the  upper  tail-coverts,  rich  rusty  chestnut ;  primaries 
blackish  brown,  tinged  with  rufous  on  their  external  edges ; 
throat  rusty  red,  passing  into  a  paler  tint  of  the  same  coloiur 
on  the  breast;  abdomen  grey,  washed  with  sandy  buff; 
thighs  grey,  slightly  washed  with  buff;  under  tafl*covert8 
bright  rufous ;  up[)er  surface  of  the  tail-feathers  slaty  black, 
their  under  surface  silvery  grey ;  the  large  outer  feather  on 
each  side  much  shorter  than  the  corresponding  feathers  in 
Menura  eiiperia,  and  entirely  destitute  of  the  bars  so  conspi- 
enous  in  that  species ;  the  two  centre  feathers  narrow,  pro- 
longed, crossing  each  other  at  the  base,  curving  outward  at 
the  tip,  and  webbed  only  on  their  external  side. 

The  female  is  similar  in  colour  to  the  male;  but  distin- 
guishable by  the  feathers  of  the  tail  being  much  less  filament- 
ous in  their  structure,  and  by  the  two  middle  feathers  being 
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shorter,  broader,  and  straighter  than  in  the  opposite  sex,  and 
broadly  webbed  on  both  sides  of  the  shaft. 

Since  the  abo?e  appealed  in  the  folio  edition,  I  bare  been 
favoured  with  several  notes  respecting  this  species  which,  in 
justice  to  the  writers,  I  here  insert. 

The  first  is  from  A.  A.  Lcycester,  Esq.,  who  says — 
"  These  birds  hitherto  have  been  found  only  on  the  Rich- 
mond and  Tweed  rivers,  in  the  dense  brushes  which  clothe 
the  mountains  in  those  districts ;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable^ 
though  similar  mountains  and  brushes  exist  on  the  rivers  both 
north  and  south  of  those  rivers,  yet  the  M.  alberti  is  never  to 
be  found  in  them,  their  boundary  appearing  to  be  limited  to 
a  patch  of  country  not  wider  than  eighty  by  sixty  miks. 

The  habits  of  Menura  alherH  are  very  similar  to  Jf. 
perha.  Having  seen  and  watched  both  on  their  play-grounds, 
I  find  the  M.  alberti  is  far  superior  in  its  powers  of  mocking 
and  imitating  the  cries  and  songs  of  others  of  the  feathered  race 
to  the  M.  9uperba ;  its  own  peculiar  eiy  or  song  is  also  different^ 
being  of  a  much  louder  and  fuller  tone.   I  cmoe  listened  to 
one  of  these  birds  that  had  taken  up  its  quarters  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  a  sawyer's  hut,  and  he  had  made  himself 
perfect  with  all  the  noises  of  the  sawyer's  homestead — the 
crowing  of  the  cocks,  the  cackling  of  the  hens,  and  the 
barking  and  howling  of  the  dogs,  and  even  the  painful 
screeching  of  the  sharping  or  filing  <^  the  saw.   I  have 
never  seen  more  than  a  pair  together.    Each  bird  appears 
to  have  its  own  walk  or  boundary,  and  never  to  infringe  on 
the  other's  ground ;  for  I  have  heard  them  day  after  day  in 
the  same  place,  and  seldom  nearer  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  each  other.   Whflst  singing,  they  spread  their  taOs  over 
their  heads  like  a  Peacock,  and  droop  their  wings  to  the 
ground,  and  at  the  same  time  scratch  and  peck  up  the  earth. 
They  sing  mornings  and  evenings,  and  more  so  in  winter 
than  at  any  other  time.   The  young  cocks  do  not  sing  until 
they  get  their  full  tails*  which,  I  fimcy,  is  not  until  the  fourth 
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year,  lunring  shot  them  in  four  diflbrent  stages;  the  two 
centre,  curved  feathers  are  the  last  to  make  their  appearance. 
They  hve  entirely  upon  small  insects,  principally  beetles. 
Their  flesh  is  not  eatable,  being  dark,  dry,  and  tough,  and 
quite  unlike  other  birds.  They  oommenoe  building  their  nests 
in  May,  lay  in  June,  and  have  young  in  July.  They  generally 
place  their  nests  on  the  side  of  some  steep  rock,  where  there 
is  sufhcient  room  to  form  a  lodgment,  so  that  no  animals  or 
vermin  can  approach. 

"  The  nest  is  constructed  of  small  sticks,  interwoven  with 
moss  and  fibres  of  roots,  the  inside  being  Imed  with  the 
skeleton  leaf  of  the  parasitical  tree  fern,  resembling  horsehair, 
and  covered  in,  with  the  entrance  on  the  side.  The  single 
egg  laid  is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  appearing  as  if  it  had  b^ 
blotched  over  with  ink.  The  young  bird  for  the  first  month 
is  covered  with  down,  and  remains  in  the  nest  about  six  weeks 
before  it  takes  its  departure.    Aboriginal  name,'  Colvvin.'** 

Mr.  "Wilcox,  in  a  letter  dated  Sydney,  September  26, 1852, 
writes:— 

"It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  forward  to  you  the  nest 
and  egg  of  Menura  alberU,  which  I  have  just  obtained  horn 

the  Richmond  River.  It  was  placed  on  a  rocky  ledge,  about 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  stream,  so  difficult  of  access  as 
to  render  its  acquisition  a  task  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Another 
nest  was  also  found  in  the  brush  near  the  water ;  it  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  rule  as  to  the  elevation  of 
the  locality  in  which  it  is  placed.  Only  one  egg  was  found 
in  each  nest ;  and,  from  all  the  information  I  could  glean  on 
the  subject,  the  bird  never  lays  but  one. 

**  You  will  be  as  sony^o  hear  as  I  am  to  tell  you,  that  by 
an  aoddental  fire  I  have  just  lost  four  young  birds  which  had 
been  taken  from  nests  the  moment  they  were  ready  to  leave  tkem, 
and  which  had  tlu-iven  well  for  four  months  on  worms,  insects, 
bread,  and  meat.  Mr.  Lonsdale,  a  gentleman  who  has  paid 
much  attention  to  the  birds  of  Australia,  tells  me  that  while 
oat  shooting  on  Mount  Kera  he  came  upon  a  bird  sitting  on 
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a  nest  at  the  base  of  a  large  tree  on  the  side  of  a  deep  guUy ; 
on  going  to  the  spot,  the  bird  got  off  and  ran  away ;  he 
pursued  and  captured  it,  when  it  proved  to  be  a  youDg 
Menura  superha ;  on  returning  again  to  the  spot,  he  found 
the  Tiest  to  be  a  loose  structure  of  large  sticks,  and  lined  with 
the  fibres  of  the  cabbage-tree  leaf." 

A  nest  and  an  egg  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Turner  were  described 
in  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Zoobgical  Society'  for  1858 : — 

''The  nest  is  oven-shaped  in  form,  outwardly  constructed 
of  roots,  tendrils,  and  leaves  of  palms,  and  lined  with  green 
mosses.  It  was  about  two  feet  in  length  by  sixteen  inches 
in  breadth,  and  domed  over  except  at  one  end.  The  eggs 
were  barely  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length  by  one  indi 
and  three  quarters  in  breadth,  and  of  a  deep  purplish  chocolate, 
irregularly  blotched  and  freckled  with  a  darker  colour.  This 
nest  and  egg  are  now  iu  the  British  Museum." 

Genus  PSOPHODES,  Vigors  and  Horsfidd. 

This  form  is  peculiar  to  Austraha.  Two  species  are  known, 
one  of  which  inhabits  the  eastern,  and  the  other  the  western 
portion  of  the  country. 

Sp.  182.    PSOPHODES  CREPITANS,  /^ly.  and  Mors/, 

COACH-WHIP-BIED. 

Muscicapa  crepitans,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  Supj)!.  p.  h. 
Coach-whip  Honey -eater,  Lath.  Gen.  Mist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  187. 
Psophudes  crepitans,  Yig,  and  Horsf.  in  Liun.  Traus.,  vol.  xv.  p.  329. 
Djou,  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales. 

Corpus  attritus  et  olivaceus.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  voL  i.  p.  160,  and  Suppl. 

p.  xxvi.  * 
Pica  otivacea,  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Uist.  Nat.,  torn.  zziz.p.  119. 

 ffularis,  Wagl.  Syat,  A?,  Pica,  ap.  18. 

Ihtyormt  Abeillei,  Len. 

Fsopliodai  crepituuy  Goo^ 

This  bird,  so  renowned  for  the  singularity  of  its  note,  is  very 
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abundant  in  many  parts  of  New  Sooth  Wales,  to  which  por- 
tion of  the  Australian  continent  it  appears  to  be  confined. 
It  is  to  be  found  only  in  dense  brushes,  such  as  those  at 
Maitland,  Manning,  lllavvarra,  and  the  cedar-brushes  of  the 
Liverpool  range ;  in  fact,  the  localities  that  are  suitable  to  the 
Menura  and  the  Wattled  Talegalla  are  congenial  to  the 
habits  of  the  Coach*whip-bird.  Its  loud  full  note  ending 
sharply  like  the  cracking  of  a  whip,  with  which  the  woods 
arc  constantly  reverberating,  appeared  to  me  to  be  analogous 
to  the  peculiar  call  of  the  Menura besides  this  peculiar 
whistle,  it  also  gives  utterance  to  a  low  inward  song  of  con- 
siderable melody. 

It  is  a  shy  and  recluse  species,  rarely  exposes  itself  to  view, 
but  generally  keeps  in  the  midst  of  the  densest  foliage  and 
among  the  thickest  climbing  plants,  frequenting  alike  those 
that  have  intertwined  themselves  with  the  branches  of  the 
tallest  trees,  and  those  that  form  almost  impenetrable  masses 
near  the  ground.  It  is  extremely  animated  and  sprightly  in 
all  its  actions,  raising  its  crest  and  spreading  its  tail  in  the 
most  elegant  manner.  These  actions  become  even  more 
animated  during  the  spring,  when  the  males  may  often  be 
seen  chasing  each  other,  frequently  stopping  to  pour  out  their 
notes  with  great  volubility. 

The  food  consists  of  insects  of  various  kinds,  obtained 
almost  entirely  from  the  ground,  and  sought  for  by  scratching 
up  the  leaves  and  turning  over  the  small  stones,  precisely 
alter  the  manner  of  the  Menura  m^[>erha. 

The  sexes  are  nmch  alike  in  colour,  but  may  be  readily 
distinguished  by  the  more  obscure  plumage  and  smaller  size 
of  the  female.  The  young  of  the  first  year  are  of  a  much 
browner  hue,  a  character  of  plumage  that  soon  gives  place  to 
adult  livery.  On  its  nidification  the  late  F.  Strange  sent  me 
the  following  note : — "  I  found  a  nest  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber; it  was  placed  in  a  small  bush  surrounded  with  a  great 
number  of  weeds,  at  about  two  feet  from  the  ground*  It  con- 
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tained  two  young  ones,  which  I  looked  at  eveiyday  until  thej 
were  half  fledged,  when  they  disappeared,  having  probably 
been  taken  out  by  the  old  birds,  as  I  observed  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  four  days  afterwards."  More  recently  some 
eggs  of  this  bird  (which  is  said  to  lay  two)  have  been 
sent  to  me  from  New  South  Wales,  and  may  be  thus  de^ 
scribed  :— 

They  are  lengthened  and  elegant  in  form,  about  an  inch 
and  an  eighth  in  length  by  thirteen-sixtccnths  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  are  greenish  wliite,  sparingly  dotted  with  black 
and  greyish  bhick,  the  latter  colour  i^peaiing  as  if  beneath 
the  sur&oe  of  the  shell,  and  the  spots  being  most  numerous 
at  the  larger  end.  In  some  specimens  the  markings  assume 
the  form  of  commas,  small  oblique  dashes,  and  crooked 
Hebrew-like  characters,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  the  mark- 
ings of  the  eggs  of  the  Buntings. 

The  male  has  the  head,  ear-ooverts,  chin,  and  breast  blade ; 
a  large  patch  of  white  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  all  the  upper 
surface,  wings,  flanks,  and  base  of  the  tail-feathers  olive-green ; 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  tail-feathers  black,  except  that  the 
three  lateral  feathers  on  each  side  are  tipped  with  white;  under 
surface  oliye-brown,  some  of  the  feathers  on  the  centre  of  the 
abdomen  tipped  with  white,  and  forming  a  conspicuous  irre- 
gular patch ;  irides  brownish  red ;  bill,  inside  and  out,  and 
base  of  the  tongue  black ;  feet  reddish  brown. 

Sp.  183.  PSOPHODES  NIGROGULARIS,  GaM 

Black-throated  Psophodes. 
Psophodit  mgrogukprii,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  ZooL  Soo.,  part  zu.  p.  5. 

Psophodes  nigZQgii]ari%  Qoold,  Birds  of  Australiay  fi»L,  voL  iiL 
pLie. 

The  addition  of  a  second  species  to  the  genus  PsopJtodes 
will  be  hailed  with  pleasiu*e  by  every  one  who  makes  the 
science  of  ornithology  a  matter  of  study ;  nor  will  its  discoveiy 
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be  a  subject  of  snrprise,  as  it  is  only  anotber  inustration  of 

that  beautiful  law  of  representation  which  is  conspiruously 
carried  out  in  Australia.  The  habitat  of  the  present  bird  will 
doubtless  be  hereafter  found  to  be  as  strictly  confined  to  the 
western  part  of  the  continent  as  that  of  the  P.  erepiiaita  is  to 
the  eastern.  It  is  to  Gilbert's  perseverance  that  science  ia 
indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  this  new  bird ;  and  his  notes 
respecting  it  I  here  transcribe : — "  Inhabits  thickets  of  a 
small  species  of  Leptoftpemmm  growing  among  the  sand-hills 
which  run  parallel  with  and  adjacent  to  the  beach.  It  utters 
a  peculiar  harsh  and  grating  song  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  describe,  and  which  is  so  different  from  that  of  every  other 
bird  I  ever  heard  or  am  ac(piainted  with,  that  I  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  it  again  wherever  I  may  hear  it.  I 
heard  it  for  the  first  time,  together  with  the  notes  of  many 
other  birds  equally  strange  to  me,  in  the  vidnity  of  the  Won- 
gan  Hills  a  few  weeks  back,  but  could  not  then  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  bird,  although  I  knew  that  it  was  only  a  few  yards 
from  me." 

Plumage  of  the  upper  surface  olive;  under  surface  ashy» 
passing  into  brown  on  the  flanks  and  white  on  the  centre  of 

the  abdomen ;  primaries  brown ;  taU  hght  olive-brown,  the 
four  lateral  feathers  crossed  near  the  extremity  with  a  band 
of  black,  and  tipped  with  white ;  throat  deep  black,  with  a 
stripe  of  white  from  the  angle  of  the  lower  mandible,  just 
within  the  black;  bill  dark  hom-colour ;  irides  dark  brown ; 
feet  dark  hom-oolour. 

Total  length  6^  inches ;  bill  \ ;  wing  Z\  \  tail  4^ ;  tarsi  1^. 

Genus  SPHENOSTOMA,  GoiiM. 

The  only  known  species  of  this  genus  frcfpients  the  sterile 
parts  of  the  interior  of  Australia  generally,  particularly  those 
portions  of  the  country  clothed  with  low  shrubs  and  bushes. 

That  this  fonn  and  Ptophodes  are  nearly  allied  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt. 
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Sp.  184.  *  SPHENOSTOMA  GBISTATUH,  GiM, 

m 

C££ST£D  Wedge-bill. 

Sphenoitoma  eristaium,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  Sec,  p«rt  v.  p.  150. 
 crUtata,  Goald,  Birds  of  Aastralia,  foL^  Yol.  i.  Introd.  p.  xliii. 

Sphsnostoiiia  ariatatiun,  Gould,  Birds  of  Aiistn}Ja»  ibL»  iiL 
pi.  17. 

The  Crested  Wedge-bill  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  low  scrubby 
trees  and  Fd^gfmxm  bushes  which  stud  the  hot  plains  of  the 
interior  of  Australia,  particularly  those  on  the  borders  <^  the 
Lachlan  and  Darling :  it  has  also  been  killed  on  the  Lower 
Namoi.  Whether  it  has  any  kind  of  loud  sharp  whistle 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Coach-whip-bird  {Psophodes  crepitans), 
or  if  it  has  the  same  shy  disposition,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
ascertain ;  and  to  these  pomts,  as  well  as  to  all  other  details 
connected  with  its  history,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  visit  the  interior,  or  may  otherwise  be  favourably 
situated  for  observing  them.  The  sombre  tints  of  the  bird 
are  very  like  the  colour  of  the  earth  of  the  plains  it  inhabits ; 
and  when  the  nature  of  its  food  shall  have  been  ascertained, 
its  wedge-shaped  bill  will  doubtless  be  found 'admirably 
adapted  for  procuring  it. 

General  plumage  brown,  lighter  beneath  ;  chin  and  centre 
of  the  abdomen  greyish  white ;  wings  dark  brown,  edged 
with  pale  brown,  the  fourth  and  fifth  primaries  conspicuously 
margined  with  white ;  four  centre  tafl-feathers  dark  brown, 
indistinctly  barred  with  a  still  darker  hue ;  the  remainder 
brownish  black,  largely  tipped  with  white ;  bill  blackish 
brown ;  feet  lead-colour. 

A  nest  of  this  species  now  in  the  British  Museum  is  rather 
laige,  round,  cup-shaped,  outwardly  composed  of  fine  twigs 
and  lined  with  grasses.  The  eggs  in  my  own  collection  are 
like  those  of  Psophodas  crepitans,  lengthened  and  elegant  in 
form,  their  ground-colour  delicate  greenish  blue,  thinly 
sprinkled  with  purplish-black  specks,  particularly  at  the  larger 
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end.  In  some  instances  these  purple-black  specks  and  mark- 
ings assume  forms  similar  to  those  described  as  ocoorring  on 

the  eggs  of  Fsophodea  crepitans. 

Family  ? 

Genus  MALURUS,  Vieilloi. 

The  members  of  this  genus  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Australian  birds.  Their  gay  attire,  however,  is  only 
assumed  during  the  pahring-season,  and  is  retained  for  a  yery 

short  period,  after  which  the  sexes  are  ahke  in  colouring. 

The  genus  is  strictly  an  Australian  one,  and,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  all  the  species  are  confined  to  the  southern 
parts  of  the  continent  and  Tasmania.  They  build  dome- 
shaped  nests,  and  are  frequently  selected  to  perform  the 
office  of  foster-parents  to  the  young  of  the  Bronze  Cuckoo, 
{(JUn/mcoc&fx  luddm), 

Sp.  185.       MALURUS  CYANEUS,  r%MoL 

Superb  Warbler. 

Sf/lvia  cyanea,  Jiath.  Ind.  Om.,  vol.  ii.  p.  545.  • 
MoiaciUa  cyanea,  Gmol.  Syst.  Nat.,  vol.  i.  p.  991. 
 superba,  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.,  pi.  10. 

Superb  Warbler,  Shaw  in  White's  Voy.,  pi.  in  p.  256,  upp.  fig* 
Makarvt  cffimmt,  VieiU.  Gal.  des  Ois.,  p.  265,  pi.  168. 
Syperb  Warhkr,  Blue  Wren,  frc,  of  the  Colonists. 

lUmrni  eyanens,  OonU^  Birds  of  Australia,  fiiL,  voL  iiL  pL  18. 

Of  the  lovely  group  of  birds  forming  the  genus  Malurus, 
the  present  species  is  the  oldest  known,  being  that  described 
and  figured  in  White's  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  under 
the  name  of  Superb  Warbler,  a  term  by  which  the  bird  is  still 

familiarly  known  in  Australiii.  It  is  abundantly  dispersed 
over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country,  and  I  observed  it  to 
be  equally  numerous  on  the  plains  of  the  interior ;  but  how 
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fiw  its  range  may  extend  northwards,  can  only  be  determined 
^en  thoee  parts  of  the  continent  shall  have  been  fully  ex» 

plored.  I  killed  many  specimens  in  South  Australia  which  I 
formerly  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  present  bird ;  but 
on  a  recent  comparisoD,  I  find  them  to  be  more  nearly  aUied 
to  the  Malurm  lon^/ieaMdua ;  a  further  knowledge  of  the  South 
Australian  bird  is  therefore  necessary,  before  I  can  determine 
to  which  it  is  referable,  or  if  it  may  not  be  distinct  from  both. 

The  Malurus  cyanem  gives  preference  to  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  is  thinly  covered  with  low  scrubby  brushwood, 
and  especially  to  localities  of  this  description  which  are  situ- 
ated near  the  borders  of  rivers  and  ravines.  During  the 
months  of  winter  it  associates  in  small  troops  of  from  six  to 
eight  in  number  (probably  the  brood  of  a  single  pair),  which 
continually  traverse  the  district  in  which  they  were  bred. 
At  this  period  of  the  year  the  adult  males  throw  off  their  fine 
livery,  and  the  plumage  of  the  sexes  then  becomes  so  nearly  alike 
that  a  minute  examination  is  rcfjuisite  to  distinguish  them. 
The  old  males  have  the  bill  black  at  all  seasons,  whereas  the 
young  males  during  the  first  year,  and  the  females,  have  this 
organ  always  brown ;  the  tail-feathers  also,  which  with  the 
primaries  are  only  moulted  once  a  year,  are  of  a  deeper  blue 
in  the  old  male.  As  spring  advances,  the  small  troops  sepa- 
rate into  pairs,  and  the  males  undergo  a  total  transformation, 
not  only  in  their  colour,  but  in  the  texture  of  their  plumage ; 
indeed  a  more  astonishing  change  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
This  change  is  not  confined  to  the  plumage  alone,  but  extends 
also  to  the  habits  of  the  bird;  for  it  now  displays  great 
vivacity,  proiully  shows  oti'  its  gorgeous  attire  to  the  utmost 
advantage,  and  pours  out  its  animated  song  unceasingly, 
until  the  female  has  completed  her  task  of  incubation,  and 
t3ie  craving  appetites  of  its  newly-hatched  young  have  called 
forth  a  new  feeling,  and  given  its  energies  a  new  direction. 

During  the  winter  months  no  bird  can  be  more  tame  and 
familiar;  for  it  frequents  the  gardens  and  shrubberies  of  the 
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•etUers,  and  hops  about  their  houses  as  if  desirous  to  oourt, 
rather  than  shun,  the  presence  of  man ;  but  when  adorned 
with  his  summer  plumage,  the  male  becomes  more  shy  and 
retiring,  appearing  to  have  an  instinctive  consciousness  of  the 
danger  to  which  his  beauty  subjects  him ;  nevertheless  thqr 
win  frequently  build  theor  little  nest  and  rear  their  young  in 
the  most  populous  places.  Several  broods  are  reared  annually 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Sydney,  and  I  saw  a  pair  busily 
employed  in  constructing  their  nest  in  a  tree  close  to  the  door 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Office.  The  short  and  rounded 
wing  incapacitates  it  for  protracted  flight,  but  the  amasing 
facility  with  which  it  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  ground 
fully  compensates  for  this  deficiency;  its  mode  of  progression 
can  scarcely  be  called  running,  it  is  rather  a  succession  of 
bounding  hops,  performed  with  great  rapidity :  while  thus 
employed  its  tail  is  carried  p^*pendicularly,  or  thrown  forward 
over  the  back ;  indeed  the  tail  is  rarely,  if  ever,  carried  hori- 
zontally. 

The  breeding-season  continues  from  September  to  January, 
during  which  period  two,  if  not  three,  broods  are  reared: 
the  young  of  one  being  scarcely  old  enough  to  provide  for 

themselves,  before  the  female  again  commences  laying :  inde- 
pendently of  rearing  her  own  young,  she  is  also  the  foster- 
parent  of  the  Bronze  Cuckoo  {Chryaococcyx  lucidus)^  a  single 
egg  of  which  species  is  frequently  found  deposited  in  her  nest ; 
but  by  what  means,  is  (as  in  the  case  of  its  European  prototype) 
unknown. 

The  nest,  which  is  dome-shaped,  wdth  a  small  hole  at  the 
side  for  an  entrance,  is  generally  constructed  of  grasses,  lined 
with  feathers  or  hair :  the  site  chosen  for  its  erection  is  usually 
near  the  ground,  in  a  seduded  bush  or  tuft  of  grass.  The 

eggs  are  generally  four  in  number,  of  a  dehcate  flesh-white, 
sprinkled  with  spots  aijd  blotches  of  reddish  brown,  which  are 
more  abundant  and  form  an  irregular  zone  at  the  larger  ex- 
tremity :  they  are  eight  lines  long  by  five  and  a  half  broad. 
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The  song  is  a  hurried  strain,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  Wren  of  Europe. 

Tlic  stomach  is  muscular,  and  the  food  consists  of  insects 
of  various  kinds,  collected  on  the  ground,  the  trunks  of  fallen 
trees,  &c. 

The  male  in  summer  has  the  crown  of  the  head,  ear-ooverts, 
and  a  lunar-shaped  mark  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back  light 

metallic  blue;  lores,  line  over  the  eye,  occiput,  scapularies, 
back,  rump,  aud  upper  tail-coverts  velvety  black  ;  throat  and 
chest  bluish  black,  bounded  below  by  a  band  of  velvety 
black ;  tail  deep  blue,  indistinctly  barred  with  a  darker  hue, 
and  finely  tipped  with  white ;  wings  brown ;  under  sur&oe 
buffy  white,  tinged  with  blue  on  the  flanks;  irides  blackish 
brown  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  brown. 

The  female  has  the  lores  and  a  circle  surrounding  the  eye 
reddish  brown ;  upper  sur&oe,  wings,  and  tail  brown ;  under 
sur&ce  brownish  white;  biU  reddish  brown;  feet  fleshy 
brown. 

%  ISO.    MALURUS  LOXGICAUDUS,  Gould. 

LONO-TAILKD  SuPSRB  Wa&BLSA. 

MakfTUi  hmgiemidiu,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part    p.  148» 

Kahnrns  longicaiuhis,  Chndd,  Birds  of  AnsMia,  foL,  toL  iii  pL  19. 

The  Long-tailed  Superb  Warbler  is  so  universally  dispersed 
over  Tasmania,  as  well  as  the  islands  in  Bass's  Straits,  that  to 
particularize  any  one  part  of  the  former  island  where  it  ia 
found  more  than  another  would  be  vain,  since  it  is  present  in 
every  gully  and  every  other  place  where  low  scrubby  bushes 
and  underwood  are  to  be  met  with:  I  have  also  received 
from  Kangaroo  Island  a  single  specimen  in  its  winter  dress 
which,  I  believe,  b  referable  to  this  species.  Active  and 
cheerful,  and  possessing  a  sweet  warbling  song,  the  present 
bird  is  as  much  a  favourite  in  Tasmania  as  the  Superb 
Warbler  is  in  New  South  W  ales,  and,  like  its  congener,  in 
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the  winter  season  it  is  equally  tame  and  fiuniliar.  It  is 
subject  to  the  same  changes  of  pluraage,  and  its  whole 
economy  is  so  similar  as  to  render  a  separate  description 

unnecessary.  Its  nest  is  also  similarly  constructed,  but  is 
of  a  rather  larger  size,  is  usually  composed  of  grasses  and 
'leaves,  warmly  lined  with  feathers,  and  in  some  instances  with 
the  fur  of  the  Kangaroo  and  Opossum,  and  is  placed  either  in 
a  small  bush  near  the  ground,  or  artfiilly  built  in  a  tuft  of 
grass.  The  season  of  reproduction  commences  in  August 
and  lasts  until  January,  during  which  time  two  or  three 
broods  are  reared.  Like  the  M,  cyanem^  it  is  also  the  foster- 
parent  of  the  Bronze  Cuckoo  {Ckty90coe^  hcidua).  The 
^ggSi  which  bear  a  similar  character,  but  aro  proportionally 
larger  than  those  of  the  J/.  cj^aneuSy  are  four  or  five  in 
number,  of  a  flesh-white,  blotched  and  spotted  with  markings 
of  reddish  brown,  particularly  at  the  larger  end,  where  these 
Ibim  an  ineguhir  aone :  they  aro  nearly  nine  lines  long  by 
six  and  a  quarter  broad. 

The  long  legs  of  this  species  admirably  adapt  it  for  the 
ground,  and  for  traversing  the  fallen  trunks  of  trees,  along 
which,  with  tail  erect,  it  passes  with  the  utmost  activity  :  it  is 
also  frequently  to  be  observed  among  the  low  trees  and  bushes, 
the  male  often  selecting  a  small  prominent  baro  twig,  whereon 
to  perch  and  warble  forth  his  animated  song. 

The  male  in  summer  has  the  crown  of  the  head,  ear-coverts, 
and  a  broad  lunar-shaped  mark  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
metallic  blue ;  lores,  line  over  the  ^e,  occiput,  scapularies, 
back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-ooverta  velvety  black ;  throat  and 
chest  bluish  black,  bounded  below  by  a  band  of  velvety  black ; 
tail  dark  blue,  indistinctly  barred  with  a  diu  ker  hue  and  finely 
tipped  w  ith  white ;  wings  brown ;  under  surface  bulTy  white, 
tinged  with  blue  on  the  flanks ;  iridea  blackish  brown ;  bill 
black;  feet  brown. 

The  female  has  the  lores  and  a  circle  surrounding  the  eye 
reddish  brown ;  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail  brown ;  under 
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surface  brownish  white;  bill  reddish  teown;  feet  fleshy 
brown. 

Sp.  187.     MALURUS  MELANOTUS,  G6M. 

Black-backed  Superb  Wabblbb. 

Maktms  melanotus,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  viii.  p.  168. 

Kalnnis  melanotiiSi  Gould,  Birds  of  Anstraiiay  IbL,  toL  iii  pL  90. 

The  Belts  of  the  Murray  in  Soath  Australia  were  the  only 
places  in  which  I  observed  this  species ;  but,  although  it  was 
tolerably  abundant  there,  it  was  so  extremely  shy  and  dis- 
trustful that  specimens  were  obtained  with  the  greatest 

difficulty.  It  was  most  frequently  observed  on  the  ground, 
particularly  in  the  small  open  glades  and  little  plains  by 
which  the  outer  belt  of  this  vast  scrub  is  diversified.  The 
period  of  my  visit  was  in  winter ;  consequently  the  specimens 
I  collected  were  all  out  of  colour,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
divested  of  the  rich  blue  and  black  plumage,  in  which  state 
a  single  specimen  was  afterwards  forwarded  to  me  by  one  of 
the  party  that  accompanied  His  Excellency  Colonel  Gawler 
and  Captain  Sturt,  when  those  gentlemen  visited  the  Murray 
in  1839;  and  other  examples  have  since  been  received.  It 
is  a  most  interesting  species,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  cha- 
racters intermediate  between  the  M.  cifctncus  and  M.  splen- 
dens,  having  the  blue  belly  and  conspicuous  pectoral  band 
of  the  latter  and  the  black  back  of  the  former;  from  both, 
however,  it  differs  in  the  length  of  its  toes,  which  are  much 
shorter  than  those  of  its  near  allies :  this  difference  in  struc- 
ture exerts  a  corresponding  influence  upon  its  habits  and 
actions ;  for  while  the  others  run  over  the  ground  with  great 
facility,  the  Black-backed  Superb  Warbler  far  exceeds  them 
in  this  respect.  Instead  of  exerting  any  power  of  flight,  those 
I  saw  effected  their  escape  by  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  they  tripped  over  the  small  openings  and  through  the 
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aomb,  eadi  troop  appearing  to  have  a  leader^  and  keeping  just 
beyond  tbe  range  of  the  gun. 

The  male  in  summer  has  the  crown  of  the  head,  chin, 
throat,  abdomen,  upper  part  of  the  back,  upper  and  under 
tail-coverts  beautiful  metallic  blue ;  ear-coverta  yerditer-blue ; 
lores,  back  of  the  neck,  band  across  the  breast,  and  lower 
part  of  the  back  velvety  black ;  external  margins  of  all  the 
wing-feathers  green ;  tail  bluish  green,  indistinctly  barred 
with  a  darker  tint,  and  slightly  tipped  with  white;  bill 
black;  irides  and  legs  blackish  brown. 

The  female  has  the  lofes  and  drde  snxrounding  the  eye 
reddish  blown ;  all  the  upper  sur&ce  brown ;  nnder  surface 
brownish  white ;  wings  brown;  tail  green,  each  feather  slightly 
tipped  with  white ;  bill  reddish  brown ;  feet  brown. 

Total  length 4^ inchtss;  bill ^ ;  wing  2 ;  tail 2^;  tarsi |. 

Sp.  188.         MALURUS  SPLENDEN& 

Banded  Superb  Warbler. 

Saaicola  ^lUndeni,  Qnoy  et  Gaun.  Voy.  de  PAstrol.  ZooL,  torn.  i.  p.  197, 
pi.  10.  fig.  1. 

Mahnts  peetcralu,  Gould  in  Ptoe.  of  Zool.  Soe.,  part  i.  p.  100. 
J)jur'jeel-ya  of  the  Aborigiuet  of  the  lowUmd,  and  Jeered  of  the 
Aborigines  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Watem  Aostnlia. 

Haluras  splendens,  Goidd,  Birds  of  Australia,  fi)L,ToL  iii  pL  21. 

The  Malurua  splendene,  which  may  veiy  justly  be  considered 
more  gorgeous  than  any  other  of  its  race,  its  whole  plumage 
sparkling  with  beautiful  shining  metallic  lustre,  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  western  coast  of  Australia,  and  is,  I  lielieve, 
very  generally  distributed  over  the  Swan  River  settlement^ 
where  it  inhabits  scrubby  places  covered  with  underwood. 

Its  song  veiy  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Tasmanian  spe- 
cies, 3f,  Umpieaudus,  It  breeds  in  September  and  the  three 
following  months :  the  nest  is  constructed  of  dried,  soft  grasses, 
and  lined  either  with  hair»  wool^  or  feathers^  is  of  a  dome- 
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ahi^,  the  cover  of  the  top  resembling  the  peak  of  a  cap,  and 
18  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  height :  the  eggs  are  generally 
four  in  number,  of  flesh-white,  thickly  blotched  and  freckled 
with  reddish  brown,  especially  at  the  larger  end ;  eight  and  a 
quarter  lines  long  by  six  and  a  quarter  lines  broad.  The 
situation  of  the  nest  is  much  varied,  being  sometimes  built 
among  the  hanging  dusters  of  the  stinkwood  tree,  at  others 
among  the  upright  reeds  growing  just  above  the  water's  edge 
on  the  borders  of  lakes  and  the  banks  of  rivers. 

The  male  in  its  summer  dress  has  the  crown  of  the  head, 
bade,  scapniaries,  and  upper  tail-ooverts  deep  metallic  blue ; 
ear-ooverts  verditer-blue ;  throat  and  all  the  under  snrfoce 
deep  shining  violet-blue ;  lores,  cresoent-shaped  mark  across 
the  chest,  and  back  of  the  neck  deep  velvet- black ;  external 
edges  of  the  wing-feathers  green ;  tail  greenish  blue,  in- 
distinctly barred  with  a  darker  tint;  bill  black;  eyes  and 
feet  blackish  brown. 

The  female  has  the  bill,  lores,  and  drde  round  the  eyes 
reddish  brown ;  crown  of  the  head  and  all  the  upper  surface 
brown  ;  the  external  margins  of  the  wing-feathers  slightly 
tinged  with  green ;  tail  as  in  the  male,  but  paler,  and  slightlj 
tipped  with  white. 

Sp.  189.       MALURUS  ELE6ANS,  G<ndd. 

Geacepul  Supeeb  Wabblee. 

Mahtna  eU^mu,  Gould,  Birds  of  Aastralia,  part  i.  Ang.  1887. 
mur-jeeUya,  Aborigines  of  the  lowUod  districts  of  Western  Austidis. 

Malimis  ebgansy  Gonldt  Birdti  of  Ansfera]i% 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  the  genus  yet  discovered, 
and  is  a  most  beautiful  and  elegant  bird :  the  ddicate  verditer- 
blue  of  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  the  larger  size  and  more 
spatulate  form  of  its  tail-feathers,  at  once  distinguish  it  from 

Ma/urns  Zam/jcrfi,  the  species  to  which  it  is  most  nearly 
allied.   It  is  au  inhabitant  of  the  western  coast  of  Australia ; 
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all  the  speciiiiens  I  possess  were  collected  at  Swan  Biver> 
where  it  is  tolerably  abundant. 

The  nest  is  douio-sliaped,  with  a  hole  in  the  side  for  an 
entrance,  and  is  generally  formed  of  the  thin  paper-like  bark 
of  the  Tea-tree  {Melaleuca),  and  lined  with  feathers :  it  is  also 
usually  suspended  to  the  foliage  of  this  tree,  and  occasionally 
to  that  of  other  shrubs  which  grow  in  its  favourite  localities. 
The  eggs  are  four  in  number,  of  a  delicate  flesh- white,  freckled 
with  spots  of  reddish  brown,  which  are  much  thicker  at  the 
larger  end ;  they  are  about  eight  lines  long  and  six  lines 
broad.  The  breeding-season  commences  in  September^  and 
continues  during  the  three  following  months. 

The  males  are  subject  to  the  same  law  relative  to  the 
seasonal  change  of  plumage  i\s  the  Malurus  cyaneus  and  the 
other  members  of  the  genus.  The  gay  nuptial  costume  of 
these  birds  renders  them  conspicuously  different  from  the 
PrUiMS  of  India»  to  which  they  have  otherwise  a  seeming 
alliance. 

The  male  has  the  forehead,  ear-coverts,  sides  of  the  face, 
and  occiput  rich  verditer-blue ;  centre  of  the  back  light 
v^diter-blue ;  scapularies  chestnut;  throat,  chest,  back  of 
the  neck  and  rump  deep  velvety  black,  the  throat  in  certain 
lights  tinged  with  blue ;  wings  brown ;  abdomen  and  under 
tail-coverts  buffy  white ;  tail  dull  bluish  green,  crossed  by 
numerous  indistinct  bars,  seen  only  in  some  positions,  and 
very  slightly  tipped  with  white;  bill  black;  eyes  and  feet 
bhckish  brown. 

The  female  has  all  the  upper  surface  and  wings  brown ; 
throat  and  under  surface  buft-w  hite ;  tail  as  in  the  male,  but 
more  dull,  and  devoid  of  the  white  at  the  extremity  of  the 
feathers;  bill  dull  reddish  brown,  lighter  beneath;  space 
between  the  bill  and  eyes  reddish  brown ;  1^  brown. 

Total  length  6i  inches ;  bill  i ;  wing  !{;  taU  3i ;  tarsi  h 
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Sp.  190.  MALURUS  PULCHERRIMUS,  Gould. 

BLUS-BRA8TJSB  SuPBBB  WaBBLBB. 

Malunu  pulcherrimus,  Gould  in  Free,  of  Zool.  Soc.^  part  xii.  p.  106. 

ICalnms  pulcherrimusy  QoiUd,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iii 
pL2d. 

The  Blue-breasted  Superb  Warblei'is  one  of  the  yariegated 

species  of  its  genus,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  JI.  eloqans  and 
M.  ainabilis,  but  is  of  larger  size,  and  moreover  diti'ers  from 
them  in  having  the  throat  and  breast  of  a  rich  deep  blue 
instead  of  black. 

For  a  knowledge  of  this  species  I  am  indebted  to  the 
researches  of  Gilbert,  who  informs  me  that  "  it  aj)pears  to  be 
exclusively  confined  to  the  thickets  of  the  interior  of  Western 
Australia;  in  habits  and  manners  it  greatly  resembles  the 
other  membeiB  of  the  genus,  but  its  nest  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  that  of  either  of  them.  A  nest  found  on  the  28th  of 
October,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wongan  Hills,  was  placed  on 
the  upper  branches  of  a  species  of  Hakca,  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground ;  it  contained  two  newly-laid  eggs,  which 
resembled  those  of  the  other  spedes  of  the  genus,  but  had  the 
blotches  veiy  much  hirger." 

Grown  of  the  head  and  a  broad  band  across  the  centre  of 
the  back  rich  glossy  violet-blue;  space  smTounding  the  eye, 
and  the  ear-coverts,  verditer-blue ;  throat  intense  indigo-blue ; 
bounded  below  by  an  indistinct  band  of  black;  lores,  collar 
surrounding  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  deep  velvety-black ;  scapularies  chestnut ;  wings  brown ; 
tail  dull  greenish  blue,  indistinctly  barred  with  a  darker  tint, 
and  slightly  tipped  with  white ;  abdomen  and  under  tail- 
coverts  white;  bill  and  feet  black;  irides  dark  brown. 

Total  length  5^  inches;  bill  ^\ wing  2;  tail  3^;  tarsi  |f. 
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Sp.  191.  MALUB.US  LAMBEKTl,  Vi^.  and  Hors/. 

Lambert's  Superb  Warbler. 

Malurus  Umiberti,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol,  xv.  p.  221. 
8uperb  Warbler,  White's  Journ.,  pi.  in  p.  256,  low.  fig. 
VanegaUd  Warbler,  Lewm,  Birds  of  New  Uollandj  pL  xv. 

MafainiB  Imbertif  Qooldy  Buds  of  Ad^^ 

Although  far  less  common  and  much  more  local  than 
If.  i^aneita,  this  species  ranges  over  a  greater  extent  of 
country,  being  an  inhabitant  of  most  parts  of  New  South 

Wales,  the  districts  near  the  coast,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
interior,  but  particularly  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Namoi»  where  it  is  sometimes  associated  with  its  congener 
M,  eyaneua.  « 

The  neighbourhood  of  Botany  Bay  is  one  of  its  most  fa- 
yourite  resorts,  and  it  is  occasionally  seen  near  Sydney,  and 
even  in  the  small  gardens  within  the  town.  It  does  not  in- 
habit Tasmania,  nor  did  I  observe  it  in  South  Australia,  or 
hear  of  its  ever  having  been  se^  there,  neither  have  I  received 
it  from  the  colony  of  Swan  Biver. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  common  birds  of  Australia  of  which 
I  was  not  able  to  find  the  nest ;  but  its  changes  of  plumagt;, 
niditication,  tlic  number  and  colour  of  its  eggs,  are  doubtless 
very  simii)^  to  those  of  the  other  members  of  its  family.  Its 
food  consists  of  insects  of  various  kinds,  which  are  sought  for 
on  the  ground,  over  which  it  runs  with  great  facility. 

The  male  has  the  forehead,  ear-coverts,  sides  of  the  head, 
occiput,  and  centre  of  the  back  beautiful  violet-blue ;  throat, 
breast,  crescent  across  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  rump 
black;  sci^ularies  chestnut;  wings  brovm;  abdomen  white, 
tinged  with  brown  on  the  flanks;  tail  dull  greenish  blue, 
indistinctly  barred  with  a  darker  tint,  and  lightly  tipped  with 
white ;  bill  black ;  eyes  and  feet  dark  brown. 

The  female  has  the  body  dull  brown ;  the  throat  and  under 
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surface  much  paler ;  tail-feathers  as  in  the  male,  but  less  bright ; 
bill  and  space  round  the  eye  reddish  brown ;  feet  brown. 

Sp.  192.       MALURUS  AMABILIS,  Gwld. 

Lovely  Superb  Warbler. 
Makam  amabilia,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  ZooL  Soe.,  part  zviiL  p.  277. 

Mafamis  amaUlis,  GonU,  Krdi  of  Australia,  toL,  SupplenMUfe, 
pL 

The  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Surveying  Ship  Rattlesnake 
so  well  employed  their  time  in  collecting  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  Cape  York  district^  that  they  added  very  consi- 
derably to  our  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  that  part  of  the 
continent.  A  single  and  somewhat  imperfect  specimen  of  this 
bird,  bearing  the  words  "  Cape  York,  1849,"  was  transmitted 
by  the  late  Captain  Owen  Stanley  to  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London ;  and  it  is  from  this  specimen  that  my  description 
was  taken.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Malurus  ek^ana,  but 
differs  from  that  bird  in  its  larger  bill,  in  the  deeper  and  more 
uniform  blue  of  the  cheeks  and  crown,  in  the  darker  colouring 
of  the  thighs,  and  in  the  much  greater  extent  of  the  white  on 
the  tips  and  margins  of  the  outer  tail-feathers. 

I  feel  assured  the  female  of  Jf*  amadilia  will  be  found  to 
closely  resemble  that  sex  of  M.  eUgawB  whenever  it  is  our 
good  fortune  to  have  examples  transmitted  to  us  f  and  that 
this  desideratiun  may  soon  be  obtained,  as  well  as  additional 
skins  of  the  male,  is  much  to  be  wished.  When  the  Cape  York 
Peninsula  is  closely  explored,  not  only  this,  but  many  other 
interesting  species  will  reward  the  collector,  and  the  fauna 
will  probably  be  found  to  partake  of  that  of  the  adjacent  island 
of  New  Guinea,  as  well  as  of  forms  peculiar  to  New  South 
Wales. 

Head,  ear-coverts,  and  centre  of  the  back  delicate  violet- 
blue  ;  lores,  throat,  breast,  crescent  across  the  upper  part  of 
the  back,  and  the  rump  deep  bluish-black ;  scapularies  chest- 
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nut ;  wings  brown,  the  seoondaries  slightly  margined  with 
white ;  abdomen  white,  very  slightly  tinged  with  boff  on  the 
flanks ;  tail  dull  greenish  blue,  the  four  lateral  feathers  mar- 
gined externally  and  largely  tipped  with  white ;  hinder  part 
of  the  thighs  black ;  bill  black ;  irides  and  feet  dark  brown. 

Sp.  193.      MALURUS  CORONATUS,  Godd. 

Growmsd  Supxrb  Warblbb. 

Makarus  coronatus,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  xxv.  p.  221. 

Malnms  oonmafeiu^  Qonld,  Birds  of  AnstnUia^  Siqplemflnt^ 

Charming  as  are  many  of  the  smaller  Australian  birds,  I 
think  the  present  species  is  entitled  to  the  palm  for  elegance 
and  beauty,  not  only  among  the  members  of  its  own  genus, 
nnmeroos  and  beautifbl  as  they  really  are,  but  among  all  other 
gronpe  of  birds  yet  discovered ;  the  charm,  too,  is  consider- 
ably enhanced  by  the  great  novelty  in  the  style  of  its  colour- 
ing ;  for  in  how  few  birds  do  we  find  the  lovely  lilac  tint 
which  encircles  and  adorns  the  head  of  this  bird !  a  similar 
tint,  it  is  true,  appears  in  the  nape  of  the  Bower-birds  {Cklo' 
mydodera) ;  bat  I  scarcely  know  of  a  third  instance 

Having  premised  thus  much  respecting  this  new  Malurus, 
I  now  come  to  the  painful  task  of  naming  its  collector;  I  say 
painful,  because  the  gentleman  who  shot  and  brought  it  to 
this  country  has  fallen^  like  nuiny  other  Australian  explorers, 
a  victim  to  the  dimate  of  that  country,  congenial  to  Europeans 
as  it  generally  is.  It  will  be  recollected  by  all  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  scientific  explorations,  that  Mr.  Elsey  accom- 
panied A.  C.  Gregory,  Esq.,  as  surgeon  and  naturalist  on  his 
great  journey  from  the  Victoria  River  to  Moreton  Bay.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  England  it  became  evident  that  he  had 
contracted  the  disease  called  kamopt^sis,  which  speedily 
obliged  him  to  remove  to  a  warmer  climate :  he  selected  one 
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of  the  West-Indian  Islands,  and,  on  arriving,  commenced  his 
investigations  with  his  usual  *  spirit ;  but  he  rapidly  became 
worse,  and  sdenoe  shortly  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  one  oC 
her  most  enthusiastic  votaries.  The  little  I  saw  of  this  gen- 
tleman impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  he  had  a  true  love 
for  nature ;  and  had  he  been  spared,  I  feel  assured  he  would 
have  distinguished  himself  greatly  iu  one  or  other  branch  of 
the  natural  sciences. 

The  MabiruB  eonmaiua  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  countries 
bordering  the  Victoria  River.  Both  sexes  were  procured,  and 
they  now  form  part  of  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head  rich  lilac-purple,  with 
a  triangular  spot  of  black  in  the  centre,  and  bounded  below 
by  a  band  of  velvety  black,  which*  commencing  at  the  nostrils, 
passes  backwards  through  the  eye,  dilates  upon  the  esr- 
coverts,  and  meets  at  the  back  of  the  neck ;  back  and  wings 
hght  brown ;  tail  bluish  green,  becoming  of  a  deeper  hue 
towards  the  extremity;  lateral  feathers  margined  externally 
and  tipped  with  white  i  under  surfiace  bu%  white,  becoming 
gradually  deeper  on  the  flanks  and  vent;  irides  brown ;  bill 
black ;  feet  fleshy  brown. 

The  female  has  all  the  upper  surface  light  brown;  lores  and 
space  behind  ,the  eye  white ;  ear-coverts  chestnut ;  in  other 
respects  she  is  simikr  to  the  male. 

Total  length  H  '^^^ ;  biU     wing  i^i  tail  Sf;  tarsi  li* 

Sp.  194.   MALURUS  LEUCOPTERUS,  Qiu^  et  Gaim.  ? 
Whits-winosd  Supsbb  Warbler. 

Mdhtnu  leueoptenii,  Quoy  et  Gaim.  ZooL  de  I'Uranie,  p.  108,  pi.  28. 

fig.  2? 

Amytia  leucopterus,  Less.  Traite  d^Om.,  p.  454. 

Malums  leuoopterosi  Qould^  Birds  of  Australia^  foL,  voL  iiL  pL  26. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  dear  up  the  doubt 
whioh  exists  in  my  mind,  whether  the  present  burd  is  or  is  not 
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distinct  from  the  one  figured  by  Messrs.  Quoy  and  Gaimard 
in  the  '  Voyage  de  TUrame/  since,  on  applying  at  the  Museum 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  for  the  pnipose  of  ftTmining  the 
original  specimen,  it  could  not  be  found :  the  figure  above 
quoted,  if  intended  for  this  bird,  is  by  no  means  correct,  and 
it  is,  moreover,  said  to  be  from  Dirk  Hatich's  Island,  on  the 
western  coast,  a  locality  very  distant  from  those  in  which  my 
qiecimens  were  procured,  New  South  Wales ;  which  oircum- 
stance  strengthens  my  belief  that  they  may  be  distinct :  besides 
which,  the  bird  under  consideration  is  supposed  to  be  ex- 
clusivclv  an  inhabitant  of  the  iutcrior :  for  I  never  observed  it 
between  the  mountain-ranges  and  the  coast,  and  it  is  scarcely 
probable,  therefore,  that  it  should  inhabit  an  island  like  that 
of  Dirk  Hatich.  In  case  they  should  prove  to  be  different^  I 
propose  the  name  of  Maktrut  cyanoiua  for  the  bird  from  New 
South  Wales. 

The  birds  seen  by  me  were  either  in  pairs  or  in  small 
troops,  and  evinced  so  much  shyness  as  to  render  the  ac- 
quisition of  specimens  a  task  of  no  littie  difficulty,  particu* 
larly  of  the  foU-phnnaged  male,  who  appeared  to  be  conscious 
that  the  display  of  his  gorgeously  coloured  dress  might  lead  to 
his  detection.  Its  powers  of  flight  are  not  great;  but  this  is 
fully  compensated  for  by  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
it  threads  the  bushes,  and  passes  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  a  series  of  hopping  bounds,  whereby  it  readily 
ehides  pursuit.  The  most  successful  mode  of  obtaining  it 
is  to  ascertain  the  precise  spot  in  which  it  is  located,  to 
approach  it  cautiously,  and  to  remain  silent  for  a  short  time, 
when  the  male  will  soon  show  himself  by  hopping  out  from 
the  bush — the  restless  nature  of  his  disposition  not  admitting 
of  his  remaining  long  concealed. 

The  nest  is  composed  of  grasses,  rather  large  and  dome- 
shaped,  with  a  hole  near  the  top  for  an  entrance.  The  one 
sent  me  from  South  Australia  contained  two  eggs,  one  of 
which  was  the  Bionze  Cuckoo's,  thus  showing  that  this  little 
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bird  is  also  the  foster-parent  of  those  birds.  The  number  of 
egg9  kid  by  the  Mahrua  leueopterus  is  in  all  probability 
four;  the  one  I  possess  is  flesh-white,  findy  freckled  with 
reddish  brown  (forming  a  zouc  at  the  larger  end),  and  is  eight 
lines  long  by  six  lines  broad. 

The  male  has  the  whole  of  the  head,  body  above  and 
beneath,  and  the  tail  beautiful  deep  blue ;  scapukries,  wing^ 
coverts,  and  tertiaries  snow-white;  primaries  brown,  with 
their  external  edges  silvery  green;  bill  black;  feet  brown; 
eyes  dark  brown. 

The  female  has  the  crown  of  the  head  and  ail  the  upper 
surfeoe  and  flanks  brown ;  throat  and  abdomen  white,  faintly 
washed  with  brown ;  external  edges  of  the  primaries  and  tail 
pale  greenish  blue ;  bill  reddish  brown. 

Sp.  195.     MALURUS  LEUCONOTUS,  Gould. 

Whitb^backkd  Superb  Warbler. 

Malurus  lewonotus,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  1865,  p.  198. 

In  size  this  fine  new  species  is  yery  similar  to  the  last, 

from  which,  however,  it  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  its 
white  back,  which  has  suggested  the  specific  name  1  have 
assigned  to  it. 

It  inhabits  the  interior  of  Australia,  but  the  precise  locality 
is  unknown  to  me ;  it  accompanied  fine  examples  of  Geophaps 

plumifera.  My  attention  was  called  to  it  by  Mr.  Ward,  of 
Vere  Street.  The  example  described  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  M.  Craufiiird,  of  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon. 

The  entire  head,  neck,  und^  surface,  rump,  and  tail  deep 
blue;  back,  shoulders,  greater  and  lesser  wing-coverts,  and 
secondaries  sillqr  white;  primaries  brown;  bill  black;  feet 
brownish  black. 

Total  length  5^  inches;  bill^;  wing  2;  taildf;  tarsi  |. 
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Sp.l96.  MALURUS  MELANOCEPHALUS,  rtg,  andHarrf. 
Black-H£aj>£d  Supebb  Warbler. 

SearUt'hacked  WarhUr,  Lewin,  Birdi  of  New  Holl.,  pi.  ziv. 
Mabtnu  melanocephalus,  Vig.  and  Honf.  io  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xr, 
p.  222. 

—  brownii,  Vig.  and  Horef.  in  Linn.  Trana.^vol.  xv.  p.  223. 

Maluros  melanocephalas,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  toL  iii 
pL  26. 

The  Black-headed  Superb  Warbler,  which  probably  inhabits 
an  the  Boath-eastem  portion  of  Australia,  is  a  local  species, 

not  being  generally  diffused  over  the  face  of  the  country,  like 
several  other  members  of  the  group,  but  confined  to  grassy 
ravines  and  gullies,  particularly  those  that  lead  down  from  the 
mountain-ranges.  I  obtained  several  pairs  of  adult  birds  in 
very  fine  plumage  in  the  vallejrs  under  the  Liverpool  range,  all 
of  which  I  discovered  among  the  high  grasses  which  there 
abound  ;  but  as  the  period  of  my  visit  was  their  breeding- 
season,  I  never  observed  more  than  a  pair  together,  each  pair 
being  always  stationed  at  some  distance  from  the  other,  and 
in  such  parts  of  the  gullies  as  were  studded  with  small  clumps 
of  scrubby  trees. 

This  Superb  Warbler  has  many  actions  in  common  with 
the  M.  cyaneus,  and  like  that  species  carries  its  tail  erect :  it 
also  frequently  peiohes  on  a  stem  of  the  most  prominent 
grasses,  where  it  displays  its  richly-coloured  back,  and  poms 
forth  its  simple  song.  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  nest, 
although  I  knew  they  were  breeding  around  me :  it  was  pro- 
bably placed  among  the  grasses,  but  was  so  artfully  concealed 
as  to  completely  baffle  my  research. 

One  ndght  suppose  the  greater  development  of  feather  on 
the  back  this  species  to  have  been  given  it  as  a  defence 
against  the  damp  and  dense  grasses  of  the  ravines,  among 
which  it  usually  resides ;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
female  not  possessing  this  character  of  plumage,  and  the  rich 
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garb  being  only  seasonal  in  the  male,  tbis  supposition  falls  to 

the  ground.  In  their  winter  dress  the  sexes  very  nearly  re- 
semble each  other ;  but  the  males  may  always  be  distinguished 
by  the  black  colouring  of  the  bill  and  tail-feathers.  The  young 
nude  of  the  year  has  the  tail-feathers  brown,  like  the  females ; 
and  it  is  a  onrions  &ct,  that  at  this  age  these  feathers  are 
much  longer  than  in  the  adult. 

The  male  has  the  head,  all  the  under  surface,  wing-coverts, 
upper  tail-coverts,  and  tail  deep  velvety  black;  back  of  the 
nedc,  scapnlaries,  and  remainder  of  the  upper  sur&oe  rich 
orange-scarlet;  bill  black.;  eyes  blackish  biown;  feet  fleshy 
brown. 

Female  brown  above,  paler  beneath ;  bill  brown ;  base  of 
the  under  mandible  reddish  brown ;  feet  flesh-brown. 

Sp*  197.       MALURUS  CRUENTATUS,  Gould. 

Brown's  Superb  Warblib. 

Malurus  cruentaiits,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  ZooL  Soc.^  part  vii.  p.  143. 

lUnrus  Brownii^  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL^  voL  iii.  pL  27. 

Among  the  species  of  which  I  sent  home  characters  from 
Australia,  for  publication  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  was  the  present  pretty  bird,  to  which  I  gave  the 
spedfie  name  of  cruentaius.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  country,  and  formed  part  of  the  col- 
lection placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  officers  of  H.M.S. 
'  Beagle.*  It  differs  from  Malurus  mrlanoce^halus  in  the 
more  intense  blood-red  colour  of  the  back,  and  in  its  much 
smaller  size. 

We  now  know  that  this  bird  is  common  at  PortEssington; 
and,  as  I  have  above  stated,  that  it  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  the 

north-western  coasts,  and  in  all  probability  enjoys  an  exten- 
sive range  over  the  north-western  parts  of  the  Australian 
continent,  where  grassy  ravines  occur. 
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The  male  in  sumnier  has  the  head,  neck,  wings,  aU  the 

under  surface,  and  tail  black ;  primaries  and  secondaries 
brown ;  back  and  shoulders  fine  crimson ;  bill  black ;  legs 
fleshy  brown. 

The  female  is  xmiform  light  brown,  the  abdomen  inclining 
to  white;  bill  and  feet  light  brown. 
Total  length  4  inidiee ;  bill  ^ ;  wing  If ;  tail  If ;  tarsi  |. 

Genus  AMYTIS,  Lesson. 

A  form  nearly  allied  to  MalarnSy  strictly  Australian,  and  of 
which  three  species  are  known,  inhabiting  the  southern  half 
of  the  Gomitiy,  and  not  oocurring  in  Tasmania. 

Sp.  198.  AMYTIS  TEXTILIS. 

TbxtHiB  Wbsk. 
MArm  UMis,  Quoy  et  Gaim.  Zool.  delUnnie,  p.  107,  pi.  23.  fig.  1. 

Amytis  teztilis,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  ilL  pL  28. 

The  bird  figured  in  the  **  Voyage  de  TUranie/'  doubtless 
represents  the  present  species,  while  that  figured  by  Lesson 

in  the  Atlas  to  his  Traite  d'Ornithologie,"  and  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  subject  from  which  he  took  his  generic 
characters  and  description,  as  clearly  belongs  to  J.  sfriaius. 

The  only  place  in  which  I  observed  the  Textile  Wren  was 
the  plains  bordering  the  Lower  Namoi;  and  that  its  range 
extends  far  to  the  northward  and  westward  is  tolerably 
certain. 

In  the  various  positions  it  assumes,  in  the  elevated  carnage 
of  its  tail,  and  in  its  whole  economy,  it  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  MaHuri :  like  them  also  it  wanders  about 

in  smaJl  troops  of  four  or  six  in  number,  always  keeping 

within  a  short  distance,  and  returning  towards  the  close  of 
the  day  to  its  accustomed  haunts.   On  the  Lower  Namoi^ 
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where  it  is  veiy  abundant,  it  is  found  in  all  those  parts  of  the 
phiins  that  Are  studded  with  scrubs  and  dumps  of  a  low 
shrub-like  tree,  resembling  the  Barflla  of  the  coast,  through 

and  among  which  it  creeps  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  indeed 
its  mode  of  progression  on  the  ground  is  such  as  no  descrip- 
tion can  convey  an  accurate  oonoeption  of,  and  must  be  seen 
to  be  understood:  I  cannot  perhaps  compare  it  with  anything, 
unless  with  the  motion  of  an  Indian-rubber  ball  when  thrown 
forcibly  along  the  ground.  While  stealing  from  bush  to  bush, 
with  this  rapid  movement,  its  head  low  and  tail  perfectly 
erect,  it  presents  an  exceedingly  droU  appearance.  Like 
many  others  of  its  family,  it  seldom  empbys  its  power  of 
flight. 

On  my  srrivfi  in  Australia  firesh  firom  Europe,  theBO  birds 

and  those  of  the  preceding  genus  were  regarded  by  me  with 
the  highest  interest,  as  they  must  be  by  every  person  not  born 
and  bred  in  Australia,  who  sees  them  for  the  flrst  time  in  a 
state  of  nature. 

Of  its  nidification  I  have  nothing  to  communicate:  it 
doubtless  builds  a  dome-shaped  nest,  and  in  all  probability 
lays  four  spotted  eggs ;  but  to  these  points  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  favourably  situated  for  observing 
them,  as  also  to  confirm  or  refute  the  opinion  I  have  elsewhere 
expressed  of  this  and  the  following  bird  being  distinct. 

All  the  upper  surface  dark  brown,  each  feather  with  a 
narrow  stripe  of  white  down  the  centre  ;  under  surface  the 
same,  but  much  paler;  flanks  and  under  surface  of  the 
shoulder  rust-red;  tail  dark  brown,  indistinctly  barred  with 
a  still  darker  hue  and  edged  with  pale  brown ;  irides  reddish 
hasel;  base  of  lower  mandible  bluish  honi-Golour;  remainder 
of  the  bill  black  ;  feet  flesh-brown. 

The  male  I  dissected  was  destitute  of  the  rusty  red  colour- 
ing on  the  flanks  and  the  under  surface  of  the  shoulder. 
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Sp.  199.      •  AMYTIS  STRIATUS,  Godd. 

Stbiatsd  Wbbn. 

Ainytis  tcxtilis,  Less.  Traite  d'Orn.j  p.  454,  pi.  67.  fig.  2. 
Dasyonm  striatus,  Grould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  vii.  p.  148. 

Amytu  rtriato^  Goiildy  Birdi  of  Aiif^^ 

The  only  specimen  1  procured  of  this  little  bird  in  a  recent 
state  was  shot  while  I  was  traversing  the  Lower  Namoi ;  it 
appeared  to  give  preference  to  a  loose  sandy  soil  studded  with 
high  rank  grass,  which,  growing  in  tnfts,  left  the  interspaces 

quite  bare :  through  the  natural  labyrinth  thus  formed  the 
Striated  Wren  ran  with  amazing  rapidity ;  and  it  was  only  by 
forcing  it  to  take  wing  that  I  succeeded  in  killing  the  one  I 
obtained,  which  on  dissection  proved  to  be  a  male.  All  the 
specimens  I  have  seen  from  New  South  Wales  were  in  the  red 
state  of  plumage,  which  goes  far  towards  proving  that  thia 
bird  is  really  distinct  from  Amytis  iextilis. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  ascertained  respecting  its  nidification : 
its  food,  like  that  of  the  Textile  Wren,  consists  of  insects  of 
various  kinds.  As  might  he  conjectured  from  its  form,  its 
habits  are  terrestrial ;  and  it  rarely,  if  ever,  mounts  into  the 
air,  or  flies  except  among  the  trees. 

Upper  surface  fine  rusty  red,  each  feather  with  a  line  of 
bufi^  white  bounded  on  each  side  by  black  down  the  centre ; 
fine  beneath  the  eye  black ;  ear-coverts  black,  striated  with 
white;  wings  and  tail  brown,  margined  with  light  reddish 
brown  ;  base  of  the  primaries  rust-red,  forming  a  conspicuous 
patch;  chin  and  throat  white;  feathers  of  the  chest  bu% 
white,  with  two  lines  of  brown,  one  down  each  side  the  stem ; 
under  surface  rust-red,  some  of  the  feathers  with  a  stripe  of 
white  down  the  centre  ;  tail  dark  brown,  indistinctly  barred 
with  a  still  darker  tint,  margined  with  lighter  brown  ;  irides 
hazel ;  bill  dark  horn-colour  ;  feet  brownish  lead-colour. 

Total  length  6^  inches ;  bill  | ;  wing  2| ;  tail  3^ ;  tarsi  1. 
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Sp.  m-     AMYnS  MAGROURUS,  GoM. 

Labg£-tail£D  Wren. 

AnijftU  maertmnis,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  ZooL  Soc.,  part  z¥.  p.  2. 
NffenMk  and  Jee-ra,  Aborigines  of  the  interior  of  Western  Anatralia. 

Amytui  nacroarus,  Gould^  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iii.  pL  30* 

JThe  piesent  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  that  has  been 
discovered  in  Western  Australia ;  two  examples  were  vhoi  in 

the  interior  by  Gilbert,  who  states  that  *'  it  inhabits  the 
thickets,  and  is  almost  always  on  the  ground,  moving  about 
in  families  of  from  four  to  seven  in  number :  it  carries  its 
tail  more  erect  than  any  other  bird  I  have  seen,  and  certainly 
no  bird  runs  or  rather  hops  over  the  snrCekce  of  the  ground 
with  greater  rapidity." 

It  is  evidently  the  representative  of  the  Ainytis  textUia  of 
the  eastern  coast,  to  which  it  is  very  nearly  allied,  but  from 
which,  as  wdl  as  from  the  A.  siriafyfi,  it  may  at  once  be 
distinguished  by  its  more  robust  form,  and  by  the  much  ' 
greater  length  and  size  of  its  tail. 

All  the  upper  surface  brown,  each  feather  with  a  narrow 
stripe  of  white  down  the  centre ;  under  surface  the  same,  but 
much  paler;  under  surface  of  the  shoulder  pale  rusty  red; 
tail  brown,  margined  with  pale  brown ;  irides  hasel ;  base  of 
the  lower  mandible  huru-colour,  remainder  of  the  bill  black; 
feet  flesh- brown. 

Total  length  5^  inches;  bill  ^;  wing  2j^;  tail  2^;  tarsi  f. 

Genus  STIPITURUS,  Lesson. 

A  form  confined  to  Australia,  where  it  frequents  extensive 
grass-beds,  particularly  those  which  occur  in  humid  sitaatbna. 

It  runs  quickly  over  the  ground,  and  carries  its  tail  erect  like 
the  Maluri.  Some  slight  variation  occurs  in  specimens  from 
Tasmania,  Southern  and  Western  Australia ;  but  I  believe  they 
are  all  referable  to  one  species. 
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Sp.  201.   STIPITURUS  MALACHURUS,  Leu. 

Emu  Wren. 

Muscicapa  malachwa,  Lath.  Ind.  Om.^  Sopp.  pL  59* 
Soft-Bailed  Ffyeatcker,  Liniu  Ttm.,  vol  ir.  p.  240,  pL  21. 
MabKrwi  malaehmruM,  Yig.  and  Honf.  in  Lum.  Tinnt.,  vol.  zr.  p.  224. 

 pdMtim,  YieilL,  2^  Mt.  dn  Nour.  Diet  d'Hiit  Nat^  torn.  xi. 

p.  214. 

Sitpitunu  nuda^wrui,  Lets.  Traits  d'Orn.,  p.  415. 
Soft'imibd  WMler,  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  vii.  p.  128. 
Wam-gul'jelly,  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales. 
Djur-jeeUya,  Aborigines  of  the  lowlands  of  Western  Australia. 

Stipitums  malachnrm^  Gould,  Birds  of  AuBtraliai  foL^  voL  iiL 
pL31. 

Thk  carious  Kfttle  bird  baa  m  wide  distribution,  since  it 
inhabits  tbe  whole  of  the  southern  portion  of  Australia,  from 

Moreton  Bay  on  the  east  to  Swan  River  on  the  west,  including 
.  Tasmania.  Among  the  places  where  it  is  most  numerous  in 
the  latter  oonntry,  are  the  swampy  groimds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Redierche  Bay  in  D'Entreoasteaiiz  Channel,  the 
meadows  at  New  Norfolk,  Circular  Head,  and  Flinders 
Island  in  Bass's  Straits;  on  the  continent  of  Australia, 
Botany  Bay  and,  indeed,  all  portions  of  the  country  having  a 
similar  character  are  favoured  with  its  presence. 

The  Emn  Wren  is  espedally  fond  of  low  marshy  districts 
covered  with  rank  high  grasses  and  rushes,  where  it  conceals 
itself  from  view  by  keeping  near  the  ground  in  the  midst  of 
the  more  dense  parts  of  the  grass-beds.  Its  extremely  short 
roond  wings  ill  adapt  it  for  flight,  and  this  power  is  con- 
sequently sddom  employed,  the  bird  depending  for  progres- 
sion upon  its  extraordinary  capacity  for  running:  in  fiict, 
when  the  grasses  are  wet  from  dew  or  rain,  its  wings  are 
rendered  perfectly  unavailable.  On  the  ground  it  is  alto- 
gether as  nimble  and  active,  its  creeping  mouse-like  motions, 
and  the  extreme  facility  with  which  it  turns  and  bounds  over 
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the  surface,  enabling  it  easily  to  elude  parsnit,  and  amply 
compensating  for  the  paucity  of  its  powers  of  flight.  The 
tail  is  carried  in  an  erect  position,  and  is  even  occasionally 
retroverted  over  the  back. 

The  nest,  whidi  is  a.  small  ball-shaped  stractuie,  with 
rather  a  large  opening  on  one  side,  is  composed  of  grasses 
lined  with  feathers,*  and  artfully  concealed  in  a  tuft  of  grass 
or  low  shrub.  One  that  I  found  in  Recherche  Bay  contained 
three  newly-hatched  young :  this  being  the  pnly  nest  I  ever 
met  with,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  description  of  its  eggi 
from  my  own  observation;  but  this  want  is  supplied  in  the 
following  account  of  this  species  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  P. 
Ramsay,  published  in  the  *  Ibis  *  for  1 865  : — 

"I  had  for  many  days  visited  the  swamps  upon  Long 
Island,  where  these  birds  are  very  plentiful,  in  the.  hope  of 
fining  them  breeding;  but  it  was  not  until  the  25th  of 
September  that  I  succeeded  in  discovering  a  nest,  although  I 
had  watched  them  for  hours  together  for  several  days.  While 
walking  along  the  edge  of  the  swamp  on  that  day,  a  female 
flew  from  my  feet  out  of  an  overhanging  tuft  of  grass  growing 
only  a  few  yards  from  the  water's  edge.  Upon  lifting  up  the 
Jeaves  of  the  grass  which  had  been  bent  down  by  the  wind, 
I  found  its  nest  carefully  concealed  near  the  roots,  and 
containing  three  eggs.  They  were  quite  warm,  and  within  a 
few  days  of  being  hatched,  which  may  account  for  the  bird 
being  unwilling  to  leave  the  spot;  for  upon  my  returning 
about  five  minutes  afterwards,  the  female  was  perched  upon 
the  same  tuft  of  grass,  and  within  a  few  inches  of  whence  I 
had  taken  the  nest.  The  nest  is  of  an  oval  form  (but  that 
part  which  might  be  termed  the  true  nest  is  perfectly  roimd), 
placed  upon  its  side ;  the  mouth  voy  larg^  taking  iqp  the 
whole  of  the  under  part  of  the  firont.  It  is  very  shallow, 
so  much  so  that,  if  tilted  slightly,  the  eggs  would  roll  out, 
being  almost  upon  a  level  with  the  edge.  It  is  outwardly 
composed  of  grass  and  the  young  dry  shoots  of  the  reeda 
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which  are  so  common  in  all  the  swamps  near  the  Hunter 

River,  lined  with  fine  grass,  roots,  and,  finally,  a  very  fine 
green  moss.  It  is  very  loosely  put  together,  and  requires  to 
be  moved  very  gently  to  prevent  its  falling  to  pieces. 
,  "  The  eggs  measure  6^  lines  long  by  4^  broad,  sprinkled 
all  over  with  minute  dots  6[  a  light  reddish  brown,  particularly 
at  the  larger  end,  where  they  are  blotched  with  the  same 
colour.  One  of  the  three  had  no  blotches,  but  was  minutely 
freckled  all  over.  The  ground-colour  is  a  deUcate  white,  with 
a  blosh  of  pink  before  the  egg  is  blown. 

**  The  only  note  of  the  bird,  besides  a  slight  chirp  when 
flushed  and  separated,  is  a  slight  twitter,  not  unlike  a  faint 
attempt  to  imitate  the  }falurus  cyaneuB.  While  in  the  swamp, 
which  at  the  time  was  nearly  dry,  I  observed  several  separate 
flocks :  of  these  some  wm  hopping  along  the  ground,  picking 
up  something  here  and  there ;  others,  whose  appetites  seemed 
appeased,  were  creeping  along  through  the  reeds  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  but  as  the  reeds  thickened  I  soon  lost  sight 
of  them.  They  seldom  took  wing,  except  when  disturbed, 
and  not  always  then,  seeming  very  averse  to  showing  them- 
selves. Whfle  watching  them  I  observed  one  now  and  then 
hop  to  the  top  of  a  tall  reed  as  if  to  get  a  ghmpse  at  the  world 
above.  Upon  coming  suddenly  upon  a  flock  and  following 
them,  th^  keep  to  the  reeds  just  in  £K>nt  of  you,  and  never 
take  wing  unless  hard  driven,  when  they  separate  and  do  not 
^eet  agam  for  some  time/' 

The  male  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  female  by  the 
blue  colouring  of  the  throat,  and  by  a  somewhat  greater  de- 
velopment of  the  tail-feathers.  The  decomposed  or  loose 
structure  of  these  feathers,  much  resembling  those  of  the  Emu, 
has  suggested  the  colonial  name  of  Emu  Wren  for  this  species, 
an  appellation  singularly  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  it  at  once 
indicates  the  kind  of  plumage  with  which  the  bird  is  clothed, 
and  the  W^ren-like  nature  of  its  habits. 
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Genus  SPHENURA,  Lichtenstem. 

A  group  of  birds  adapted  for  situations  covered  with  an 
impenetrable  vegetatioo,  reed-beds,  &c.  Two  species  are  all 
thttt  are  at  preflent  known ;  of  these  one  is  from  the  eastern, 
and  the  other  from  the  western  part  of  AustraEa. 

Sp.  202.       SPHENURA  BRACHYPTERA.  • 

Bbistlb-bibd. 

Twdwihrachi/pterrtSj  Lath.  Ind.Om.j  Supp.  p.  xliii. 
Sphenura  brachyptera,  Licht.  Verz.  der  Doubl.,  p.  40. 
Malurus  pectoraUs,  Steph.  Coot.  Shawns  Gen.  ZooL,  vol.  xiii.  part  i. 
p.  224. 

Datyorm  mutralu,  Vig.  and  Horaf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  yoI.  xv.  p.  282* 

Daiiyaius  aiistrali%  Qonld,  Birds  of  Anst^^ 

This  bird  inhftl)its  rccd-beds  and  thickets,  particularly  such 
as  are  overgrown  with  creepers  and  rank  vegetation ;  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  found  throughout  New  South  Wales  in  all  places 
suitable  to  its  habits,  althoogfa,  from  the  recluse  nature  of  its 
disposition,  it  is  a  species  familar  to  few,  even  of  those  who 
have  been  long  resident  in  the  colony.  Its  powers  of  flight 
are  very  limited,  but  it  threads  the  thickets  and  nnis  over  the 
ground  with  the  greatest  facility.  It  resembles  the  true 
Maluri  in  canying  the  tail  erect,  and  in  many  other  of  its 
actions.  My  own  impression  is  that  it  is  a  stationary  species, 
since  its  powers  of  flight  are  inadequate  to  enable  it  to  pass 
over  much  extent  of  country,  and  the  thick  brushes  near  the 
coast  afford  it  ample  shelter  in  winter. 

I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  its  nest,  but  in  its  nidifioa- 
tion  it  doubtless  closely  assimilates  to  the  next  species,  the 
Long-billed  liristle-bird  of  the  western  coast. 

The  sexes  present  no  difibrence  in  plumage,  and  but  httle 
in  size ;  the  female,  liowever,  is  rather  the  smaller. 

The  food  consists  of  insects  of  various  orders. 
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All  the  i^per  snrfiuse  brown ;  wings,  tail-coverts,  and  tail 
rofons  brown,  the  latter  indistinctly  barred  with  adarker  tint; 
under  surfiice  grey,  gradually  passing  into  the  brown  of  the 
upper  surface ;  over  the  eye  an  indistinct  buft'y  stripe  j  iridcs 
brown;  bill  brown,  becoming  much  lighter  on  the  lower 
mandible ;  legs  greyish  brown. 

Sp.  203.  SFHENURA  LONGIROSTBIS,  Gould, 

LONQ-BILLED  BrISTLE-BIRD. 

Ikuyomis  longvrostt%$,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  viii.  p.  170. 
JJjjyT'daUya,  Aboriginet  of  the  lowland  diatncts  of  Western  Atutralia. 

Basyends  longiiosbi^  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  IbL,  toL  iii 

pi.3a 

The  present  species  assimihites  yeiy  closely  in  the  character 
and  colooring  of  its  plumage  to  its  eastern  analogue,  the  Spkc" 
nura  brachj/pfera  \  but  diticrs  from  that  bird  in  being  of  a 
smaller  size  and  in  liaving  a  longer  bill.  It  is  a  native  of 
Western  Australia,  and  is  very  generally  distributed  over  the 
colony  of  Swan  Siver,  where  it  inhabits  reed-beds  and  long 
grasses,  and  is  occasionally  seen  in  scmbby  places.  It  is 
so  remarkably  shy,"  says  Gilbert,  "  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  get  even  a  glimpse  of  if. :  it  appeared  to  feed  on  the  ground, 
where  its  actions  arc  extremely  quick,  running  over  the 
surface  with  its  tail  erect.  The  only  chance  of  procuring 
specimens  is  when  it  ascends  to  a  small  branch  on  the  top  of 
a  scrub  to  sing.  Its  notes  are  loud,  clear,  and  extremely 
varied. 

"  It  flies  very  low ;  in  iajci  the  bird  scarcely  ever  rises 
more  thjEm  a  few  yards  above  the  scrub  or  long  grass  it 
inhabits ;  it  is  consequently  very  rarely  seen  on  a  tree. 

**  The  nest  is  formed  of  dry  wiry  grass,  without  any  lining, 
more  globular  than  those  of  the  Maluri,  but,  like  them,  with 
an  opening  in  the  side ;  it  is  of  rather  a  large  size,  and  the 
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onlyonelmfit  with  was  built  ins  oliimp  of  ooane  grass^  shel- 
tered by  an  overhanging  dead  bosh.    It  oontained  two  ^(gs, 

the  ground-colour  of  which  is  dull  brownish  white,  blotched 
and  freckled  with  purplish  brown,  some  of  the  blotches  ap- 
pearing as  if  beneath  the  snrfaoe,  particahuriy  at  the  larger 
end,  where  they  are  most  nnmeions. 

^  Its  food  consists  of  seeds  and  insects." 

The  sexes  so  closely  resemble  each  other,  that  a  representa- 
tiou  and  description  of  one  will  suihce  for  both. 

All  the  upper  surface  brown ;  wings,  tail-coverts,  and  tail 
rufous  brown,  the  latter  indistuictly  barred  with  a  darker  tint ; 
under  surface  grey,  gradually  passing  into  the  brown  of  the 
upper  surface  ;  irides  bright  reddish  brown  ;  upper  mandible 
brown,  lower  mandible  bluish  green  at  the  tip  and  greenish 
white  at  the  base ;  legs  bluish  grey. 

Total  length  7i  inches;  billf;  wing^;  tail  4;  tarsi  {. 

Genus  ATRICHIA,  Gould. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  yet  discovered  is  as  singular 
in  its  structure  as  it  is  shy  and  retiring  in  its  habits ;  the 
total  absence  of  vibrisssB  in  a  bird  apparently  closely  allied  to 
j^ieimra,  in  which  they  are  so  much  developed,  renders  it  one 
of  the  anomalies  of  the  Australian  buna. 

Sp*  204.       ATRICHIA  CLAMOSA,  Gould. 

NoisT  Scrub-bird. 
Abrkkia  damota,  QixM  va  Piroe.  of  ZwA.  8oc.,  part  liL  p.  8. 

Atrichia  damosa^  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iiL  pL  34. 

Few  of  the  novelties  received  from  Australia  more  interested 

me  than  the  species  to  which  I  have  given  the  generic  name 
of  Atrichia.  Gilbert  met  with  it  among  the  dense  scrubs  of 
Western  Australia,  having  had  his  attention  attracted  to  it 
by  its  peculiar  and  noisy  note  long  before  he  had  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  observing  it ;  and  it  was  only  after  many  days  of 
patient  and  motionleBS  watching  among  the  scrubs,  that,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  specimens.  Future  research  will 
doubtless  famish  us  with  some  interesting  information  re- 
specting the  habits  of  this  curious  form.  It  is  a  bird  evi- 
dently destined  to  tenant  the  most  dense  thickets  and  tangled 
beds  of  dwarf  trees. 

The  examples  finrwarded  to  me  were  killed  between  Perth 
and  Augusta,  and  were  all  males.  The  females  will  doubtless, 
when  discovered,  prove  to  differ  but  little  from  their  mates, 
except  that  the  black  mark  on  the  breast  will  not  be  so  large 
or  oonspionous.  I  am  led  to  offer  this  opinion  from  the  drw 
cumstanoe  of  one  of  the  specimens  being  a  young  male,  whidk 
usually  resembles  the  female  during  the  first  year. 

All  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail  brown,  each  feather 
crossed  by  several  obscure  crescent-shaped  bars  of  brown 
the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries  Yeiy  dark  brown,  without 
markings,  and  the  tail  freckled  instead  of  barred ;  throat  and 
chest  reddish  white,  with  a  large  irregular  patch  of  black  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  throat ;  flanks  brown ;  abdomen  and 
under  tail-coverts  rufous ;  bill  horn-colour ;  iridcs  dark  brown. 

Total  length  7f  inches;  bill  i;  wing  8;  tail  4;  tarsi  1. 

Genus  HYLACOLA,  Gould. 

A  genus  comprising  two  species  peculiar  to  the  southern 
parta  ci  the  oonntij,  one  of  which  ei^oys  an  extensive  range 
from  South  Australia  to  Moreton  Bay ;  the  other  has,  as  yet, 
only  been  found  in  the  Great  Murray  Scrub.  These  birds 
carry  their  tail  in  an  upright  position,  move  quickly  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  trip  with  agility  along  the  hori- 
Kmtal  branches  of  Men  trees.  In  suse  they  are  about  equal 
to  our  well-known  Hedge-Sparrow  (AeeeiUar  moMaria),  to 
which  ihey  bear  some  resemblance  when  seen  in  thw  naftiYe 
country.    The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage. 
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Sp.  205.       HYLACOLA  PYRRHOPYGU. 

Rbd-eumpbd  Htlagola. 

AeuUhiza  pyrrhopygia^  Yig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trana.^  vol.  xv.  p.  227. 

Hylacola  syirbopygia»  Qoold,  Birds  of  Australu^  fol^  voL  iii. 
pL39, 

The  situations  most  favourable  to  the  habits  of  this  bird 
are  open  sterile  spots,  here  and  there  studded  with  clumps  of 
brushes  or  dense  herbage,  the  beds  and  sides  of  creeks,  and 
tbe  crowns  of  stony  hills.  I  have  generally  observed  it  in 
small  companies,  probably  the  brood  of  a  single  pair. 

Its  agreeable  song  is  poured  forth  while  the  bird  is  perohed 
upon  some  conspicuous  part  of  a  bush,  or  some  little  spray 
among  the  branches  of  the  large  fallen  trees,  where  it  loves  to 
dwell,  as  on  the  approach  of  an  intruder  it  can  readily  and 
eiectaally  secrete  itself  among  tbe  high  grass  and  horbage 
which  have  grown  up  amidst  the  branches.  The  facility  with 
which  it  creeps  among  or  threads  these  little  thickets  is  sur- 
prising. It  rarely  Hies,  but  depends  for  progression  more 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  pass  over  the  ground, 
than  upon  the  feeble  powers  of  its  snudl  rounded  wmg. 

I  found  it  plentiful  on  the  low  hills  to  the  north  of  the 
Liverpool  Plains,  as  well  as  in  most  parts  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  believe  it  to  be  a  stationary  bird,  for  it  appeared 
to  be  equally  numerous  in  summer  and  winter. 

Of  its  nidification  I  have  nothing  to  communicate,  its  nest  . 
not  having  been  discovered  either  by  myself  or  by  any  of  my 
party. 

Its  food  consists  of  insects  of  various  kinds. 
The  sexes  present  no  visible  dififerenoe  in  their  plumage. 
Crown  of  the  head,  all  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail 
brown ;  lower  part  of  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  cheat" 

nut-red ;  all  but  the  two  c-entre  tail-feathers  crossed  near  the 
tip  with  a  broad  band  of  black,  beyond  which  the  tips  are 
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greyish  white ;  line  over  the  eye  and  all  the  under  surface 
greyish  white^  each  feather  of  the  hitter  with  a  line  of  black 
down  the  centre,  except  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen ;  bill 

dark  brown ;  irides  bufl^  white ;  legs  fiiesh-browu. 

Sp.  206.        HTLACOLA  CAUTA,  GmM. 

Cautious  Htlacola. 
IfylMplK  eamUf  Gonld  in  Froe.  of  ZooL  Soc.^  part  x.  p.  185, 

Hylacola  canta,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  fi)L,  vol  iiL  pL  40. 

The  only  locality  in  which  I  have  seen  this  spedes  is  the 
great  scrub  clothing  the  banks  of  the  riyer  Murray  in  South 

Australia,  where  it  was  not  uncommon,  but  so  excessively 
shy  that  I  obtained  but  a  single  specimen  during  my  stay  in 
the  district.  Its  timidity  being  so  great,  and  its  natural 
habitat  the  more  dense  parts  of  the  scrub,  it  is  a  qpecies 
which  must  for  a  long  time  be  exceedingly  scarce  in  our 
collections. 

With  the  exception  of  its  being  even  more  shy,  its  whole 
habits  and  economy  appeared  to  be  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  preceding  species  (iT.  pifrrhopn^).  It  carries  its  taO 
perfectly  erect,  and  hops  over  the  ground  and  threads  the 
bushes  with  the  greatest  ease,  generally  keeping  among  the 
more  dense  parts  of  the  low  bushes,  and  only  exposing  itself 
on  the  outermost  twigs  when  desirous  of  pouring  forth  its  song, 
wluch  is  sweet  and  harmonious. 

In  size  the  H.  cauta  is  rather  less  than  the  H.  pyrrhopygia^ 
Ikis  the  markings  of  the  under  surface  much  bolder,  and  the 
chestnut-coloured  mark  on  the  rump  of  a  much  deeper  tint. 

Line  from  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  along  the  side  of 
the  face  and  over  the  eye  white;  above  this  a  narrow  line  of 
black ;  crown  of  the  head  and  all  the  upper  surface  brown ; 
upper  and  under  tail-coverts  bright  chestnut;  wing-coverts 
brown,  edged  with  brownish  white ;  primaries  brown»  with 
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the  outer  web  white  at  the  base,  forniiiig  a  conspicuous  spot 
in  the  centre  of  the  wing ;  tail  blackish  brown,  tipped  with 
white;  throat  striated  with  bhick  and  white,  produced  by 
each  feather  being  black  down  the  centre  and  fringed  with 
white ;  flanks  mottled  brown  and  white ;  abdomen  white ; 
bill  dark  brown ;  irides  buflPy  white ;  feet  flesh-brown. 

When  I  characterized  this  .species  in  the  '  Ftoceedings  of 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London/  I  had  only  seen  a  single 
example ;  I  have  since  received  a  second,  proving  the  correct- 
ness of  my  view  of  its  being  quite  distinct  from  the  ILp?/rrho- 
pyemia,  a  fact  disputed  by  the  late  Mr.  Strickland,  who  stated 
it  to  be  his  opinion  that  H,  pyrrkop^fia  and  H.  cauia  were 
one  and  the  same  species,  but  who,  upon  an  examination  of 
the  specimens  themselves,  acknowledged  he  was  in  error. 

Total  length  5f  inches  i  bill  ^ ;  wing  2^ ;  tail  2^  i  tarsi  |. 

*  « 

Genus  PYCNOPTILUS,  GM 

Of  this  form  only  a  single  spedes  is  known,  all  the  in- 
formation respecting  which  will  be  found  below.   Although  I 

do  not  doubt  that  it  is  really  an  inhabitant  of  Australia,  I 
have  no  positive  evidence  on  this  point.  The  type  specimen 
is  in  the  British  Museum. 

Sp.  207.  PYCNOFIILUS  FLOCCOSUS,  GoM. 

Downy  Ptcnoptilus. 

PycnopHlus  fiocco8U8f  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  xviii.  pp.  95, 
279. 

^cnoptfliis  ikooofiiSy  Gonld,  Birda  of  A]igfcnUa»ftl^  Supplement, 
pL 

I  know  nothing  of  the  habits  and  economy  of  this  bird, 
wxc  what  part  of  Australia,  it  inhabits.  I  purchased  it  oif 
Mr.  Warwick,  who  had  obtained  it  in  a  small  collection  of 

birds  said  to  have  been  formed  in  the  interior  of  New  South 
Wales  towards  the  river  Morumbidgee.   Judging  from  its 
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veiy  thick  doihiiig  and  ovierliaiiging  badk-^aihen',  I  condnde 
that,  Kke  the  members  of  the  genus  Baityornu,  it  is  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  ground  in  dense  and  scrubby  places — a 
conjecture  which  I  should  be  happy  to  have  verified  by 
residents  in  New  South  Wales  who  may  be  &vottrablj 
situated  for  observing  it 

'   General  plumage  brown,  inclining  to  rufous  on  the  lower 

part  of  the  back,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  tail ;  forehead,  lores, 
throat,  and  breast  dark  reddish  buff,  with  a  very  narrow 
crescent  of  dark  brown  at  the  tip  of  each  feather ;  centre  of 
the  abdomen  greyish  brown,  crossed  by  crescentio  bands  of 
l>Iack ;  flanks  and  vent  brown,  passing  into  deep  rufous  on 
the  under  tail-coverts ;  bill  brown ;  base  of  under  mandiblo 
fleshy  brown  ;  legs  and  feet  fleshy  brown. 

Total  length  6^  inches;  bill  |;  wing  2|i  tail  2^;  tarsi  1^. 

■  •  * 

V 

Genus  CISTTCOLA,  Kaiuf. 

These  little  birds  are  most  perplexing,  and  the  due  eluci- 
dation of  the  Australian  members  of  this  form  can  only  be 

effected  by  resident  ornithologists;  to  this  subject  I  would 
therefore  direct  the  special  attention  of  Mr.  Ramsay  of  New 
South  Wales,  Mr.  White  of  South  Australia,  or  any  other 
person  fieivourably  located  for  investigating  them.  A  know- 
ledge  of  the  changes  of  the  plumage,  if  any,  of  a  single  species 
would  be  a  key  to  the  whole.  By  closely  watching  the  birds 
while  breeding,  obtaining  the  mated  pairs,  ascertaining  the 
sex  of  each  by  dissection,  and  by  observing  the  young  from 
youth  to  maturity,  the  matter  might  easily  be  determined. 

8p.  208.        CISTIGOLA  MAGNA,  GoM. 

Grbat  Grass-Warblbe. 

Cysiicola  campestris,  Gould  in  Troc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  xiii.  p.  20. 

Cysticola  magna,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  toL  iii  pL  4L 
This  is  one  of  the  kirgest  species  of  the  group,  and  hence 
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I  have  assigned  to  it  the  distinctive  appellation  of  magna. 
Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  its  habits  and  manners ;  but  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  they  are  veiy  similar  to  those  of  its 
congeners.  The  precise  locality  it  inhabits  is  also  unknown, 
the  specimen  from  which  my  description  was  taken  havmg  been 
obtained  from  a  general  collection  of  Australian  birds,  without 
the  situation  in  which  it  had  been  procured  being  attached 
to  it. 

Head  maty  red;  back  and  wing-ooverts  brownish  geey; 
all  the  feathers  of  the  upper  surface  with  a  broad  stripe  of 

dark  brown  down  the  centre ;  wings  blackish  brown,  the 
primaries  margined  externally  with  rusty  red,  and  the  second- 
aries edged  aU  round  with  brownish  grey ;  tail  reddish  brown, 
all  but  the  two  centre  feathers  with  a  large  qpot  of  bkck  near 
the  tip;  all  the  under  surfece  pale  buff. 

Total  length  5f  inches ;  bill  | ;  wing  2| ;  tail  2f ;  tarsi 

Sp.  209.  CISTICOIA  £XILIS. 

ExiLB  GfiASS-WAItBLnL 

Exile  WarhleTy  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  vii.  p.  136. 
Mabirus  exilis.  Lath.  MS,,  Vig.  and  Uorsf.  in  Linn.  Tcans.^  toL  zt. 
p.  223. 

Cysticola  exilis,  Qovld,  Birds  of  Anstralia,  iolL,  voL  iiL  pL  42. 

Thts  species  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  Latham  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  his  "  General  History  of  Birds  "  under 
the  title  of  Exile  Warbler,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  placed 
in  the  genus  Cistioola  by  Vigors  and  Horsfield  while  engaged 
in  naming  the  collection  of  Australian  burds  in  the  possession 
of  the  Linnean  Society.  Its  natural  habitat  is  New  South 
Wales  and  South  Australia,  in  both  of  which  colonies  I 
observed  it  to  be  abundantly  dispersed  among  the  thick  beds 
of  grasses  which  dothe  the  valleys  and  open  plains.  X  have 
never  received  it  from  either  of  the  otiber  colonies,  aO  of 
which,  however,  are  inhabited  by  nearly  allied  species.    It  is 
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very  letiring  in  its  habits,  generally  creeping  about  among 
the  grasses,  and  will  almost  admit  of  being  trodden  upon 
before  it  will  rise  and  take  wing;  during  tbe  manths  of 

spring  the  male  becomes  somewhat  bolder,  and  early  in  the 
morning  will  frequently  perch  on  the  highest  of  the  grasses 
and  pour  forth  a  pretty  but  feeble  song,  resembling  that  of  the 
Mahfi.  As  some  confusion  existed  respecting  die  sexes  of 
the  various  species  of  this  genus,  I  was  paiticolar  in  dissecting 
aD  the  individuals  I  shot,  and  I  can  therefore  state  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  plumage  of  both  sexes  of  this  species  is  per- 
fectly similar,  and  that  the  only  outward  difference  between 
them  consists  in  the  female  being  somewhat  smaller  than  her 
mate. 

Crown  of  the  head,  back,  wing-covertb,  scapularies,  and 
tail-feathers  brownish  black,  each  feather  narrowly  margined 
with  buff;  sides  and  back  of  the  neck  and  all  the  under 
surfiace  sandy  buff,  fituling  into  white  on  the  throat  and  centre 
of  the  abdom^A ;  bill  and  feet  flesh-taiowii. 

Sp.  210.    CISTICOLA  LINEOCAPILLA,  Goidd, 

LiNEATBD  GbASS-WaBBLBB. 

Cysticola  lineocapilla,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  xv.  p.  1. 
Citticola  lineicapilla^  Bonap.  Consp.  Gen.  Av.,  torn.  i.  p.  287,  Cisticola, 
sp.  7. 

Cysticola  lineocapilla,  Gould,  Birds  cf  Australia,  foL|  voL  iii  pL  48. 

The  OMcala  Uneoct^nlla  is  a  nraoh  smaller  and  nune 
delicately  formed  species  than  the  C.  emlig,  and  may,  m(»^ 
over,  be  distinguished  from  that  and  every  other  member  of 
the  genus  with  which  I  am  acquainted  by  the  lineated  form 
of  the  markings  of  the  head.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north  coast 
of  Australia,  and  all  the  spedmens  I  have  seen  were  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Port  Bssiugton.  Gilbert  states  that  it  "  is 
very  rarely  seen,  in  conse(|uence  of  its  generally  inhabiting  the 
long  grass  of  the  swamps,  where  it  creeps  about  more  like  a 
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mouse  than  a  bird,  and  if  once  alarmed  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
get  a  fflght  of  it  again;  its  Bote  ia  a  short  and  feeble  butveiy 
pleasing  song. 

**  The  stomuch  is  muscular,  aud  the  food  consists  of  insects 
of  various  kinds/* 

General  plumage  pale  rufous,  with  broad  and  conspicuous 
striaa  of  blackish  brown  forming  lines  down  the  centre  of  the 
feathers  of  the  head  and  back ;  the  under  suffice  fiiding  into 
white  on  the  tliroat  and  centre  of  the  chest ;  tail-feathers  with 
a  conspicuous  blackish  spot  on  the  under  surface  near  the  tip; 
irides  light  reddish  brown  ;  bill  and  feet  flesh-brown. 
'   Total  length  df  inches;  bill     wing  If;  tail  Hi  tarsi  f. 

Sp.  211.  CISTICOLA  ISURA,  Gouid. 

Squari-tailbd  Grasb-Wabblsb. 
CyiHeola  itun,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  ZooL  Soe.,  part  xv.  p.  32. 

Qrstirala  isiura»  Qeold^  Birds  of  AustnUi^ 

I  am  uncertain  whether  this  bird  may  not  prove  to  be  a 
female,  or  an  example  in  some  peculiar  state  of  plumage  of 
the  CisHeola  n^leepa.  Without  a  further  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  I  can  only  view  it  as  distinct,  and  I  have  therefore 
assigned  to  it  the  specific  appellation  of  isura,  as  indicative 
of  the  shorter  and  more  truncated  form  of  its  tail,  the  prin- 
'cipal  character  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished.  Like  the 
other  species  of  the  group,  it  appears  to  enjoy  an  extensiTe 
range  over  the  grassy  districts  of  the  oonntiy,  the  specimens 
in  my  possession  having  been  killed  on  the  Liverpool  Plains 
and  at  Port  Phillip. 

Sides  and  back  of  the  neck  and  rump  pale  rufous ;  crown 
of  the  head,  back,  and  secondaries  deep  brownish  black,  eadi 
feather  margined  with  buff ;  tail  dark  brown  margined  with 
buff,  and  crossed  on  the  under  side  near  the  tip  with  a  broad 
conspicuous  band  of  black ;  under  surface  deep  buff,  becoming 
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paler  on  tbe  chin  and  centre  of  the  abdomen ;  bill  brown ; 

feet  yellowish  brown. 
Total  length  4  inches ;  bill  ^ ;  wing  If;  tail  1^ ;  tarsi  |. 

Sp.  2 1 2.       GISTICOL A  RUfIG£PS,  Gtmld. 

Rufous-headed  Grass-Warbler. 
CifHietila  n^ieqn,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  ZooL  8oe.,  part  ir.  p.  150* 

OyrtioolariiiioepeyCknild,  Birdsof  Aiufen]iaylbL9TQLiiLpL45. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  could  I  communicate  any 
particulars  respecting  this  pretty  little  bird,  but  unfortunately 
I  am  unable  so  to  do,  no  information  of  any  kind  having 
as  yet  reached  me;  I  can  only  say  therefore  that  I  possess 
three  examples,  one  from  the  Liverpool  Plains,  another  from 
the  district  of  Port  Philip,  and  a  third  from  the  north  coast, 
which  proves  that  it  enjoys  a  widely  extended  range  of  habitat. 
The  uniform  rufous  colouring  of  Ihe  head  and  ocdput  at  once 
distinguishes  it  from  aU  the  other  Australian  members  of  the 
genus.  In  its  habits,  manners,  and  general  economy  it  doubt- 
less closely  assimilates  to  its  congeners,  and  hke  them  inhabits 
the  open  grassy  glades  between  the  forests,  the  grassy  crowns 
of  thkily-timbmd  hills,  and  all  similar  situations. 

Crown  of  the  head,  and  back  of  the  neck,  rump,  chest, 
Hanks,  and  thighs  delicate  fawn-colour,  becoming  deeper  and 
redder  on  the  crown  and  the  rump  ;  upper  part  of  the  back, 
secondaries,  and  tail  deep  brownish  black,  each  feather  mar- 
gined jdl  round  with  buff;  .throat  and  centre  of  the  abdomen 
white ;  bill  brown ;  feet  yeUowish  brown. 

Total  length  4  inches ;  bill  \ ;  whig  1^ ;  tail  If  i  tarsi  f . 

Genus  SERICORNIS,  Gould. 

A  group  of  small  birds  peculiar  to  Australia,  and  conhned 
almost  exclusively  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  country. 
Their  habits  lead  them  to  frequent  the  most  retired  parts  of 
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the  forests,  damp  and  seclnded  places,  and  scmbby  guIUea 

where  the  herbage  is  thick  and  dense  ;  but  some  species  are 
found  on  the  flat  islands  near  the  coast,  covered  with  SahoIcB 
and  other  shrub-like  trees ;  they  usually  frequent  the  ground, 
over  which  they  pass  with  celerity,  and  when  their  haunts 
are  intruded  upon  conceal  themselyes  under  the  fallen  or 
dried  herbage.  They  all  build  domed  nests  like  that  of  the 
common  Wren  {Tragi odi/fcs  Europasm)  \  and  their  plumage  is 
of  a  soft  and  silky  character,  impervious  to  wet. 

The  members  of  this  genus,  like  the  CisticokB,  require  to 
be  more  closely  investigated  than  I  had  opportunities  of 
doing  during  my  brief  sojourn  in  the  localities  they  frequent. 
It  is  just  possible  that  one  or  two  of  them  must  be  united ; 
but,  after  having  had  numerous  examples  before  me  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
species  hereafter  described  are  really  distinct. 

Sp.  213.  SERICORNIS  CITREOGTJLAMS,  GoM 

Ykllow-throatbd  Sebicobnib. 

Serieomu  eitreogularis,  Gould  in  Froe.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  p.  188. 

Muscicapa  barbata,  Lath.  Iiid..Om.,  Supp.  p.li? 

Sericornis  dtreogolaris,  6ould|  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iiL 
pi.  46. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  species  of  the  genus 
yet  discovered,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  its  habitat  is 

restricted  to  the  south-eastern  portions  of  Australia,  where  it 
dwells  exclusively  in  the  districts  known  by  the  name  of 
"  brushes,'*  I  personally  observed  it  in  those  of  Ulawaria 
and  the  Hunter,  and  in  the  cedar-brushes  of  the  Liverpool 
range.  It  frequents  the  most  retired  parts  of  the  forest, 
living  in  gullies  and  under  the  canopy  of  lofty  trees,  hopping 
about  among  the  stems  of  the  tree  fern,  fallen  tnmks  of 
patriarchal  gums,  and  moss-covered  stones.  It  rarely  flies, 
and,  when  disturbed,  seeks  seclusion  and  safety  by  hopping 
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away  among  the  underwood.  Its  food,  which  consists  of 
insects  of  various  kinds,  is  obtained  on  the  ground  or  among 
the  trunks  of  the  prostrate  trees,  over  which  and  the  large 
atones  it  passes  with  muoh  ease  and  agility. 

The  sexes  are  very  simihr  in  colour,  but  the  female  may  at 
all  times  be  distinguished  by  her  smtdler  size  and  the  less 
strongly  coutrasted  tints  of  her  plumage,  particularly  in  the 
hue  of  the  streak  running  through  the  eye  and  extending 
over  the  ear-coyerts,  which  ia  neither  so  dark  nor  so  broad  as 
in  the  male. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  connected  with  the 

history  of  this  species  is  the  situations  chosen  for  its  nest. 
All  those  who  have  rambled  in  the  Austrahan  forests  must 
have  observed  that  in  their  more  dense  and  humid  parts  there 
is  a  redundant  growth  of  mosses  of  various  kinds,  and  that 
these  mosses  not  only  grow  upon  the  trunks  of  decayed 
trees,  but  are  often  accumulated  at  the  extremities  of  the 
drooping  branches,  in  masses  of  sutftcient  size  to  admit 
of  the  bird  constructing  a  nest  in  the  centre  of  them  with 
so  much  art  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  those 
selected  for  this  purpose  from  any  of  the  other  pendulous 
masses  in  the  vicinity.  These  bunches  arc  frequently  a  yard 
in  length,  and  in  some  instances  hang  so  near  the  ground  as 
to  strike  the  head  of  the  explorer  during  his  rambles ;  while 
in  others  they  are  placed  high  xnp  upon  the  trees,  but  only  in 
those  parts  of  the  forest  where  there  is  an  open  space  entirely 
shaded  by  overhanging  foHage.  As  will  be  readily  conceived, 
in  whatever  situations  they  are  met  with,  they  at  all  times 
form  a  remarkable  and  conspicuous  feature  in  the  forest 
sceneiy.  Although  the  nest  is  constantly  disturbed  by  the 
wind  and  liable  to  be  shaken  when  the  tree  is  disturbed,  so 
secure  does  the  inmate  consider  itself  from  danger  or  in- 
trusion of  any  kind,  that  I  have  frequently  captured  the 
female  while  sitting  on  her  eggs. 
The  nest  is  formed  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  intermingled 
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with  green  moss,  dried  grasses,  and  fibrons  roots,  and  is 

warmly  lined  with  feathers.  The  eggs,  which  arc  tliree  in 
number  and  much  elongated  in  form,  vary  considerably  in 
colour,  the  most  constant  tint  being  a  clove-browD,  freckled 
over  the  larger  end  with  dark  umber-brown,  freqa^tly 
assuming  the  form  of  a  complete  band  or  zone:  their 
medium  length  is  one  inch,  and  their  breadth  eight  lines. 

Lores,  circle  around  the  eye,  and  the  ear-coverts  deep 
black ;  a  conspicuous  line  of  yellowish  white  above  and  for 
some  distance  beyond  the  ^e ;  caK>wn  of  the  head,  and  all 
the  upper  surface,  secondaries,  wing-ooverts,  and  tail  reddish 
brown,  becoming  more  rufous  on  the  upper  tail-coverts  and 
tail ;  outer  edges  of  the  primaries  olive ;  spurious  wing 
blackish  brown ;  throat  yellow ;  chest  and  flanks  olive-brown ; 
centre  of  the  abdomen  white;  bill  brownish  black;  irides 
reddish  brown ;  legs  purphsh  flesh-colour,  in  some  specimens 
flesh-white. 

Total  length  5^  inches ;  bill  f ;  wing  2f ;  tail  2f ;  tarsi  1^. 
Sp.  214.      SERICORNIS  HUMILIS,  Gould. 

SOMBRE-COLOUKED  SeRICOENIS. 

Seneorm  kumUu^  Goald  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.>  part  v.  p.  188. 

SerioQonus  hmmliB^Goaldy  Birds  of  Aiis^ 

This  species  is  very  generally  dispersed  over  Tasmania;  and 
as  I  have  found  it  on  some  of  the  islands  in  Bass's  Straits,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  it  may  also  extend  its  range  to  the 
southern  coast  of  the  continent  of  Australia.  Ravines,  di  ( p 
glens,  water-courses  covered  with  dense  herbage,  and  thickly- 
wooded  copses  are  the  situations  congenial  to  its  habits. 
Although  abundant  and  generaDy  distributed,  it  is  a  bird  that 
is  less  seen,  and  one  whose  habits  are  less  known  than  most 
others  inhabiting  the  island.  In  many  of  its  actions  it  closely 
resembles  the  Troglodytes  Burop^Bus,  particularly  in  its  manner 
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of  bopping  aboat  on  the  ground,  and  from  stone  to  stone,  with 

its  tail  erect,  in  search  of  insects,  upon  which  it  solely  sub- 
sists. It  rarely  flics  more  than  a  few  yards  at  a  time,  but 
secretes  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  little  thicket  in  which  it 
has  taken  up  its  abode.  The  male  constantly  cheers  his  mate 
with  a  pretty  lively  song,  which,  although  neither  loud  nor 
voluminous,  serves  to  give  life  to  its  secluded  abode,  which 
in  many  instances  is  in  the  depths  of  the  forests,  where  few 
somids  are  heard  except  the  monotonous  note  of  the  lloncy- 
sucker,  and  the  perpetual  rippling  of  the  rivulet  as  it  steals 
over  the  stony  bed  of  the  golly. 

The  sexes  presenting  no  difference  in  the  colouring  of  the 
plumage,  by  dissection  alone  can  they  be  distinguished. 

There  is  but  little  diiUculty  in  finding  the  nest;  ibr  al- 
though it  is  in  general  veiy  artfully  concealed  among  the 
herbage  at  the  base  of  a  tree,  on  the  edge  of  a  shelving 
bank,  or  among  the  thick  tangle  of  the  scrub,  the  actions  of 
the  old  birds  soon  indicate  its  site.  It  is  of  rather  a  large 
size  and  of  a  domed  form,  outwardly  composed  of  any  coarse 
materials  at  hand,  such  as  leaves,  tufts  of  grass,  roots,  &c., 
the  interior  being  formed  of  similar  substances,  but  of  a 
finer  kind,  and  the  whole  carefully  lined  with  feathers.  The 
eggs,  which  are  larp^e  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  arc  thre(^  in 
number,  of  a  reddish  white,  curiously  freckled  and  marked 
all  over  with  reddish  brown,  particularly  at  the  larger  end, 
where  the  markings  assume  the  form  of  a  zone ;  they  are  ten 
and  8  half  lines  long  by  eight  lines  broad. 

Lores  blackish  brown,  above  which  an  obscure  stripe  of 
white ;  crown  of  the  head  and  all  the  upper  surface,  wings, 
and  tail  dark  olive-brown  with  a  tinge  of  red,  which  becomes 
more  conspicuous  on  the  rump  and  tail-feathers ;  spurious 
wing  blackish  brown,  each  feather  margined  with  white; 
throat  greyish  white,  spotted  with  blackish  brown  ;  chest  and 
centre  of  the  abdomen  brownish  vellow,  the  fornu  r  sintrnlarlv 
but  more  obscurely  spotted  than  the  throat ;  flanks  chestnut- 
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brown ;  bill  blackkh  brown ;  legs  dark  brown ;  irides  straw- 
yellow* 

Total  length  6  inches ;  bill  | ;  wing  2| ;  tail  ^ ;  tarsi  I. 

Sp.  215.     S£RICORNIS  OSCULANS,  Gould. 

Allied  Sericornis, 
Serieormt  oteuiam,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  Soe.,  part  xr.  p.  2* 

SariooirniB  osonJans,  Gonldi  Birds  of  Aii^^ 

The  JSericomia  aseukma  inhabits  South  Australia,  where  it 
frequents  underwoods,  scrubby  places,  and  the  bottoms  of  diy 

water-courses ;  it  is  naturally  shy  and  retiring  in  its  habits, 
and  evades  pursuit  by  creeping  beneath  the  herbage  and 
making  its  exit  on  the  other  side.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
&  /roiUaiis  and  kumilis;  but  differs  from  the  former  in 
having  at  all  times  numerous  longitudinal  blotdies  id  Vkck 
on  the  throat,  and  from  the  latter  in  these  spots  being  mudi 
more  distinct.  1  have  seen  specimens  in  which  the  yellow 
tint  which  pervades  the  centre  of  the  abdomen  has  given  place 
to  grey  or  greyish  white. 

The  sexes  present  the  usual  diaracteristic  of  the  genus,  in 
the  absence  of  any  black  mark  on  the  lores  of  the  female, 
which  are  similar  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

All  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail  dark  brown,  all  but 
the  two  centre  feathers  of  the  latter  crossed  by  an  obscure 
band  of  black  near  the  extremity;  spuhous  wing^feathers 
black,  margined  with  white;  lores  bbck,  above  which  on 
each  a  patch  of  white,  continued  in  a  fine  line  over  the  eye ; 
throat  and  centre  of  the  abdomen  greyish  white  in  some  and 
yellowish  white  in  others,  marked  with  a  few  oblong  black 
spots  on  the  throat. 

The  female  is  somewhat  smaller  in  size,  and  has  the  lores 
brown  instead  of  black. 

Total  length  4^  inches ;  bill  f ;  wing  2^ ;  tail  2 ;  tarsi 
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Sp.316.        SERICORNIS  FRONTALIS. 

White*p£ontsd  Sx&icornis. 

AoanikiMafnmUiUs,  Vig.  and  Honf.  iiiLtnii.  Trans.,  vol.  sr.  p.  226. 
Serieonm  paraUus,  Gould  in  Proc  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  v.  p.  134. 

Serioornis  frontalis,  Gonld,  Birds  of  Australia,  £6L|  yoL  iiL  pL  49. 

This  little  bird  inhabits  the  brushes,  and  those  humid  situa- 
tions which  are  clothed  with  thick  underwood,  such  as  the  sides 
of  creeks,  gullies,  &c.  The  locality  in  which  it  is  most  abundant 
is  the  south-eastern  part  of  AustraUa,  where  it  is  yeiy  nnme- 
TOQS  in  all  the  dense  forests  which  stretch  along  the  coast 
between  Sydney  and  Moreton  Bay ;  and  I  believe  I  may  safely 
state  that  its  range  docs  not  extend  westward  of  the  134th 
degree  of  East  longitude,  beyond  which  a  nearly-allied  species 
is  found;  the  species,  therefore,  inosculate  about  Spencer's 
and  St.  Vincent's  Gul&  in  South  Aostralia.  Like  the  other 
members  of  the  genus,  this  bird  generally  hops  about  the 
bottoms  of  the  brushes,  selecting  in  preference  the  most 
humid  parts,  where  rotten  wood  and  moss-covered  stones 
afford  some  peculiar  species  of  insect  food,  upon  which  it  is 
destined  to  live.  The  present  is  one  of  the  smallest  species 
of  its  form  yet  discovered,  and  was  always  a  fi&vourite  with 
.  me ;  for  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  forest  the  presence  of 
this  Httle  bird,  hopping  about  from  stone  to  stone  in  search 
of  its  insect  food,  now  and  then  broke  the  monotony  of  the 
scene  with  its  inward  warbling  strain. 

The  sexes  present  so  little  difference  in  colour  that  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  with  certainty ;  the  female,  however, 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  male.  The  young  birds  differ 
from  the  adult  in  having  a  few  faint  spots  on  the  throat,  which 
are  entirely  lost  as  they  advance  in  age. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  made  of  leaves,  moss,  and  fibrous 
roots,  and  lined  with  feathers ;  it  is  sometimes  placed  under 
the  shelving  of  a  bank,  and  at  others  at  the  foot  of  a  tuft  of 
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grass  or  herbage,  beneath  a  stone,  &c. ;  it  is  spherical  in 
form,  with  a  small  neatly-made  hole  for  an  entrance.  The 
breeding-seaBon  includes  August  and  the  three  or  four  follow- 
ing months,  during  which  period  two  or  three  broods  are 
usually  reared.  The  eggs,  which  are  generally  three  in  num- 
ber, are  of  a  dull  flesh-white,  freckled  and  streaked  with  pur- 
plish brown,  particularly  at  the  larger  end;  their  medium 
length  is  tea  lines,  and  breadth  seven  and  a  half  lines. 

Centre  of  the  forehead,  lores,  and  a  line  b^mth  the  eje 
black ;  over  the  eye  a  line  of  greyish  white ;  crown  of  tiie 
head,  all  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail  ohve-brown; 
wing-ooverts  tipped  with  white;  spurious  wing  blackish 
brown ;  throat  white,  striated  with  black ;  centre  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen  dtron-yellow ;  flanks  oUve-brown;  bill 
bladdah  brown  i  feet  yellowish  white. 

Sp.  217.   SERIGORNIS  Li£VlGAST£B^  GoM. 

BUFF-BREASTED  SeRICORNIB. 
Senconm  lanigiuter,  Gould  io  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  xv.  p.  3. 

Serioeniis  Isfvigastery  Ckndd,  Birds  of  Aust^^ 

This  species,  although  nearly  aUied  to  the  S,  maculatus,  is 
distinguished  by  the  entire  absence  of  spots  on  the  throat  and 
chest,  and  by  having  the  tail-feathers  largely  tipped  with 
white. 

The  acquisition  of  a  male  and  a  female  is  part  of  the 
results  of  Dr.  Leichardt's  overland  expedition  from  Moreton 
Bay  to  Port  Essington,  an  example  of  each  sex  having  been 
killed  by  Gilbert  on  the  SOth  of  November  1844 ;  but  there 
is  no  information  whatever  respecting  them  in  his  JoumaL 

All  the  upper  surface  brown  ;  tail  deepening  into  black 
near  the  extremity  and  tipped  with  white ;  spurious  wing- 
feathers  dark  brown,  margined  with  white  on  their  inner 
webs ;  lores  and  mark  under  the  eye  brownish  black;  above 
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tbe  eye  an  mdistinct  line  of  white;  all  the  under  surfiEtoe 
washed  with  yeDowiah  buff;  irides  greenish  white. 

The  female  presents  the  nsnal  differences,  being  somewhat 

smaller  in  size  and  wanting  the  black  mark  on  the  lores. 

Total  length  4^  inches;  bill  f ;  wing  S^^;  tail  2;  tarsi  |. 

Sp.  218.    SEBICORNIS  MACUIATUS,  GoM 

Spotted  Sericornis. 

Sericomis  macuiahu,  Gould  ia  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  xv.  p.  2. 
GooT'ffol,  Aborig^ei  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Western  Australia. 

Sencornis  nuunUatos^  Gonld^  Birds  of  Anstraliay     vol  iii  pL  51, 

The  present  bird,  to  which  I  have  assigned  the  specific 
term  of  macidatu^,  has  always  been  a  source  of  perplexity  to 
me,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  varying  considerably  in  its 
markings ;  after  mature  consideration,  however,  I  am  induced 
to  regard  the  spechnens  from  Southern  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia and  the  north  coast  as  referable  to  one  and  the  same 
species,  each  however  possessing  trivial  differences  by  which 
it  may  be  known  from  whence  it  was  received.  Specimens 
from  the  Houtman's  Abrolhos  are  of  a  rather  smaller  size,  of 
a  much  greyer  tint  on  the  back,  and  haye  much  darker- 
coloured  legs.  I  believe  that  the  bright  yellow  wash  on  the 
under  surface  of  some  individuals  is  characteristic  of  newly 
moulted  birds :  in  this  species,  not  only  is  the  throat  spotted 
with  black,  but  the  spotting  extends  over  the  chest  and  some 
distance  down  the  flanks ;  it  has  at  all  times  the  tail  tipped 
with  white,  a  character  which  serves  at  once  to  distinguish  it 
from  S,  oscttians  and  S.JronUdU,  Scrubby  places  and  ravines 
covered  with  dense  herbage,  whether  in  sterile  or  humid 
situations,  are  its  favourite  resort.  It  has  the  same  shy  dis- 
position and  retiring  habits  as  the  other  members  of  the 
genus,  depending  for  safety  rather  upon  its  creepmg,  mouse- 
like habits  than  upon  its  powers  of  flight,  which  are  indeed 
seldom  resorted  to. 
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Its  note  is  a  harsh,  grating  kind  of  twitter,  often  repeated. 

The  nest  is  a  warm,  dome-shaped  structure^  formed  of  leayes 
and  grasses,  and  lined  with  feathers ;  the  eggs,  which  are 
reddish  white,  minutely  freckled  and  streaked  with  reddish 

brown,  particularly  at  the  larger  end,  are  three  in  number, 
and  nine  lines  long  by  seven  lines  broad. 

All  the  upper  surfiioe,  wings,  and  tail  brown ;  the  latter 
Grossed  near  the  tip  with  a  broad  hand  of  blackish  brown, 
and  the  onter  feathers  slightly  tipped  with  white ;  forehead 
and  lores  deep  black ;  stripe  above  and  a  small  patch  below 
the  eye  white ;  spurious  wing-feathers  black,  margined  on 
their  inner  web  with  white ;  under  surface  in  some  specimens 
greyish  white,  in  others  washed  with  yellow ;  the  feathers  of 
the  throat  and  chest  spotted  with  blade  on  a  Ught  ground ; 
irides  greenish  white. 

The  female  is  somewhat  smaller  than  her  mate,  and  has  the 
lores  brown  instead  of  black  ;  in  other  respects  her  plumage 
- 18  veiy  similar  to  that  of  the  male. 

Total  length  4|  inches;  biU-|;  wing       tail  2;  tarsi  |. 

Sp.  210.  SEBICOBNIS  MAONIBOSTRIS,  GoM. 

La£6£-BILL£D  Sfi&ICOSNIS. 

AcmUMMa  mi^mot^  Gould  in  Fm.  of  Zool.  See.,  part  y.  p.  146. 

Serioomii  magnhrosferis^  OonUyBords  of  Anslnliai  ftL»  vd.  iiL 
pL63. 

The  Sericomis  magnirostria  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  brushes 
of  New  South  Wales,  both  those  which  clothe  the  gidhes  and 
sides  of  the  mountain-ranges  of  the  interior,  and  those  near 
the  coast,  such  as  occur  at  lUawarra  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hunter,  the  Clarence,  the  Maclcay,  and  other  rivers. 
Although  it  has  nothing  either  in  its  form  or  colouring  to 
recommend  it  to  notice,  it  must  always  be  an  object  of 
interest,  from  the  veiy  singular  nest  it  constructs,  and  which, 
like  that  of  8eriearm$  cUreo^fidarUt  forms  a  remaikabk 
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object  in  the  aceneiy  of  the  portion  of  the  country  it  inhabits. 
It  is  formed  of  a  lai^  loose  mass  of  moss,  and,  being  attached 

to  the  extreme  tips  of  the  pendant  branches,  waves  about 
with  every  wind  that  blows ;  it  is  very  frequently  constructed 
within  reach  of  the  hand,  but  is  more  often  suspended  at 
about  ten  and  sometimes  as  high  as  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground;  occasionaUy  two  or  three  are  constructed  together 
under  a  dense  canopy  of  foliage,  orefhangiug  water  or  a  deep 
and  gloomy  gully,  and  then  present  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance. I  procured  several  examples  by  shooting  the  branch 
asunder  just  above  the  nest,  which  so  perfectly  resembles  the 
tufts  of  living  moss  attached  to  many  of  the  extremities  of 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other  j  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  bird 
purposely  builds  its  nest  in  imitation  of  these  hanging  masses, 
or  whether,  by  a  little  architectural  skill,  it  converts  one  of 
them  into  a  receptacle  for  its  eggs.  The  breeding-season 
commences  in  August  and  continues  until  Februaiy,  during 
which  period  many  broods  are  reared*  I  procured  a  nest  in 
September,  out  of  which  flew  three  young  birds,  and  others 
during  the  same  month  which  contained  eggs  so  recently  laid 
that  they  could  scarcely  have  been  sat  upon.  The  eggs  are 
generally  two  or  three  in  number;  their  ground-colour  varies 
from  bluish  white  to  duU  reddish  white,  with  the  larger  end 
sparingly  washed,  freckled,  and  streaked  with  dark  brown ; 
they  are  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  being  nine  and  a  half 
lines  long  by  seven  lines  broad. 

The  large-billed  Sericomis  is  a  very  active  but  shy  bird, 
keeping  much  among  the  branches  of  the  high  trees,  where 
it  gains  a  plentiful  supply  of  insect  food ;  it  may,  however,  be 
easily  enticed  into  view  by  imitating  the  squeak  of  its  young. 

The  sexes  do  not  differ  in  external  appearance,  nor  do  the 
young  when  fully  fledged  offer  any  variation  in  cobur  from 
the  adult. 

Crown  of  the  head,  all  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail 
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olive-brown,  the  forehead  and  tail  becoming  rufous  brown; 
throat  and  chest  brownish  white;  abdomen  greyish  white, 
passing  into  bright  olive-green  on  the  lower  part  of  the  flanks ; 
bill  black ;  feet  light  brown ;  irides  brown. 

Total  leugtii  4 J  inches ;  bill  | ;  wing  2^ ;  tail  1  ;  tarsi  J. 

tienus  ACANTHIZA,  Vigors  and  HorsfieU. 

With  the  exception  of  the  north  coast,  the  AcaMUm  are 
dispersed  over  all  the  wooded  districts  of  the  continent  of 

Australia  and  Tasmania :  some  species  frequent  the  brushes, 
while  others  tenant  the  shrubs  and  belts  of  trees  on  the  phiins ; 
others  again  are  only  found  in  such  districts  as  the  belts  of 
the  Murray. 

like  some  other  groups,  the  AcaMixm  admit  of  division 

into  two  or  more  sections,  some  being  feeble  in  structure,  and 
strictly  arboreal  in  their  habits,  while  others  resort  to  the 
ground ;  for  two  of  the  latter,  A.  chr^sorrhcea  and  A,  reguloide^^ 
M.  Cabanis  has  proposed  the  generic  appellation  of  Geobof 
eileuSt  which  I  shall  accordingly  adopt.  The  nests  of  all  the 
species  that  I  have  seen  are  of  a  domed  form. 

The  members  of  this  genus  are  frequently  the  foster- 
parents  of  the  Shining  Cuckoo  {fihri/dococci/x  lucidua). 

Sp.  220.  ACANTHIZA  PU8ILLA. 

Little  Brown  Acanthiza. 

Sffbria  jnuUla,  Lath.  Lid.  Om.,  Sapp.  p.  Ivi. 

MoiaeiUa  putiUa,  White's  Joam.,  pi.  in  p.  257. 

Dwarf  Warbler,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.,  Supp.  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

AeantAiga  jnuUla,  Vig.  and  Horaf.  io  Linn.  Tnma.,  toL  zv.  p.  227,  nota. 

Acanthltti  posOla^  Ckmld,  Btrds  of  Australia,  foL^voL  ilL  pi.  53. 

The  present  bird  is  very  generally  dispersed  over  New 
South  Wales,  where  it  inhabits  the  brushes,  thickets,  and 
gardens.   It  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  A,  diemenewia,  but 
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maybe  distingnialied  from  tbat  species  by  its  more  diminutive 

size,  by  its  much  shorter  bill,  and  smaUer  tail.  It  is  an 
active  pn  ing  little  bird,  and  spends  much  of  its  time  amid 
the  smaller  leafy  branches  of  the  trees^  from  among  which  it 
collects  its  insect  food :  the  tail  is  generally  carried  above  the 
line  of  the  body.  The  nest  is  of  a  dome-shaped  form,  and  is 
constnieted  of  fine  dried  grasses  and  hairy  fibres  of  bark, 
intermingled  and  bound  together  with  the  hairy  cocoons  of  a 
species  of  Lepidopterous  insect,  and  lined  with  feathers.  The 
eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  beautiful  pearly  white, 
sprinkled  and  spotted  with  fine  specks  of  reddish  brown, 
forming  in  some  instances  a  zone  near  the  larger  end ;  their 
medium  length  is  eight  lines  and  a  half,  by  six  hues  in 
breadth. 

The  sexes  are  so  precisely  similar  in  outward  appearance 
that  dissection  must  be  resorted  to  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other. 

Forehead  buff,  each  feather  edged  with  brown;  all  the 
upper  surface  and  wings  brown,  tinged  with  olive;  tail 
reddish  olive,  crossed  near  the  tip  by  a  narrow  band  of 
black ;  throat  and  chest  greyish  white,  each  feather  margined 
with  bhick,  giving  that  part  a  mottled  appearance;  fianks, 
abdomen,  and  under  tail-ooverts  buff;  irides  brownish  red; 
bill  dark  brown ;  feet  brown. 

Sp.  221.   ACANTHIZA  DIEMENENSIS,  Gould. 

Tashanian  Acanthiza. 

Acanthiza  diemenensis,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  See.,  part  v.  p.  146. 
—  eti'ingii,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  zv.  p.  32 ;  Id.  Birds 

of  Aust.  fol.,  vol.  iii.  pi.  55  ? 
Bnwn-'taU,  Colonists  of  Tasmania. 

Acanthiza  diemwiensis,  Qenldt  Birds  of  Austiiliay  &Lf  yoL  m» 
1^54. 

I  believe  this  species  to  be  peculiar  to  Tasmania,  over  the 
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whole  of  which  country  it  is  rsther  numerously  dispersed, 
and  where  it  inhabits  forests  and  open  woodlands^  but  evinces 
a  preference  to  low  and  shnib-like  trees  rather  than  to  those 

of  a  higher  growth.  It  also  frequents  the  gardens  and  shrub- 
beries of  the  colonists  ;  it  is  consequently  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  one  of  the  best- known  birds  of  the  island.  Active 
and  sprightly  in  its  actions,  it  pries  about  the  foliage  with  the 
most  scrutinising  care  in  seardi  of  insects  and  their  larvsB, 
which  constitute  its  sole  food.  It  frequently  utters  a  rather 
loud  harsh  note,  which  is  sometimes  changed  for  a  more  full 
and  clear  strain ;  still  its  vocal  powers  are  by  no  means  con- 
spicuous. It  has  a  much  more  lengthened  bill,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  larger  bird  than  the  Jea$Ukma  pmUa,  whose  habitat 
seems  restricted  to  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Austra- 
lian continent.  The  nest  of  this  little  bird,  which  is  usually 
built  in  a  low  shrub,  is  rather  a  dense  structure,  being  formed 
of  grasses,  fibrous  roots,  and  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  warmly 
lined  vrith  feathers ;  it  is  of  a  globular  form,  with  a  small  hole 
in  the  side  near  the  top  for  an  entrance.  The  eggs  are  four 
or  five  in  number,  of  a  beautiful  pearly  bluish  white,  sprinkled 
and  spotted  with  reddish  brown.  In  some  instances  the  spots 
form  a  zone  round  the  larger  end.  The  medium  length  of  the 
eggs  is  eight  lines  and  a  half,  and  breadth  six  lines. 

Independently  of  the  task  of  incubating  its  own  offspring, 
this  species  very  frequently  has  to  perform  the  additional 
labour  of  hatching  and  rearing  the  young  of  the  Bronze  Cuckoo 
{fihrysococcyx  lucidus),  whose  single  egg  or  young  is  often 
found  in  the  nest.  It  is  a  very  early  breeder,  commencing  in 
August  and  continuing  until  January,  during  which  period 
two  or  three  broods  are  generally  reared  by  each  pahr. 

The  plumage  of  the  sexes  is  alike,  and  their  size  and 
general  appearance  so  similar,  that  without  the  aid  of  dissec- 
tion it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  them. 

Forehead  rufous  brown,  each  feather  with  a  crescent-shaped 
mark  of  bright  buff  near  its  extremity  and  tipped  with  black- 
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iskbrowns  aUtheopper  sdiAkm  and  wings  deep dive-biDWii; 
upper  tafl-ooverts  reddish  brown ;  tail  olive-brown,  crossed 

by  a  hand  of  blackish  brown  ;  checks,  throat,  and  chest  grey- 
ish white,  each  feather  margined  with  a  broken  Hne  of  deep 
brown ;  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  greyish  white,  tinged 
with  rufous,  which  is  deq»est  on  the  flanks  and  under  tail- 
coverts  ;  bin  dark  brown ;  irides  lake-red ;  feet  brown. 
Total  length  4  inches   bill     ;  wing  2^ ;  tail  2 ;  tarsi  f . 

Sp.  222.   AGANTHIZA  UROFYGIAUS,  Gaidd. 

Gh£stnut-bump£d  Acantuiza. 
AoaUkiMawrppifgiaSt,  Gould  in  Fioe.  of  Zod.  Soe.,  part    p.  146. 

Aoanthiza  nropygialis^  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  ilL 
pL56. 

I  received  examples  of  this  new  and  well-marked  species 

from  New  South  Wales,  and  believe  that  they  had  been  col- 
lected cither  on  the  Liverpool  Plains  or  the  country  imme- 
diately to  the  northward  of  them;  but  as  there  is  some 
degree  of  uncertainly  as  to  the  locality  in  which  they  were 
procured,  a  knowledge  of  the  true  habitat  of  the  speoies  is 
very  desirable,  and  1  should  be  happy  if  this  could  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  chestnut  colour  pervading  the  basal  half  of  the  tail  and 
the  tail-coverts  forms  a  very  conspicuous  mark,  and  presents 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  remainder  of  the  plumage.  That  its 
habits,  actions,  and  economy  are  very  simOar  to  those  of  the 

other  members  of  the  genus,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  on 
these  points  also  I  am  compelled  to  silence,  no  notes  of  any 
kind  having  been  sent  with  the  specimens. 

Head,  upper  surface,  and  wings  brown,  slightly  tinged  with 
olive ;  the  feathers  on  the  forehead  tipped  with  a  lighter  co- 
lour ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  rich  reddish  chestnut ;  tail- 
feathers  brownish  black,  largely  tipped  with  white,  which  on 
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the  two  centre  feathers  is  tinged  with  brown ;  throat,  chest, 
and  centre  of  the  abdomen  greyish  white;  flanks  and  under 
tail-coverts  bii%  white ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Total  length  3f  inchea ;  bill  ^ ;  wing  2 ;  tail  \\ ;  tarsi  J. 

Sp.  228.     ACANTmZA  AFICAUS,  Gmdd. 

Western  Acanthiza. 

Acanthiza  apicalis,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  xv.  p.  31. 
Djool-be-djool'bung,  Aborigines  of  the  lowland  districts  of  Western 

Australia. 
Wren,  Colonists  of  Sw&n  Kiver. 

A  eanth1«  iqgicalis,  Qould,  Birds  of  Anitrali%  &L,  voL  liL  pL  57. 

This  species,  which  is  a  native  of  Western  Australia,  is 
distinguished  from  those  immediatelj  allied  to  it,  A.  dieme" 
nemis  and  A,  pmilla,  by  its  large  siae,  by  its  larger  and 
rounder  tail,  by  the  broad  and  distinct  bond  of  black  which 
crosses  the  tail-feathers  near  their  extremities,  and  by  their 
being  largely  tipped  with  white. 

It  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  the  colony  of  Western 
Australia^  both  at  Swan  Biver  and  King  George's  Sound,  and 
is  to  be  met  with  in  all  wooded  situations.  Like  the  other 
members  of  the  genus,  it  is  active  and  sprightly  in  its  actions, 
leaping  about  from  branch  to  branch  with  its  tail  erect,  and 
often  repeating  a  note  which  very  much  resembles  the  sylla- 
bles Gee-toO'tout.  Its  stomach  is  somewhat  muscular,  and  the 
food  consists  of  small  insects  of  various  kinds. 

It  breeds*  in  September  and  October.  The  nest,  which  is 
usually  placed  in  a  thickly-fuliaged  bush,  or  in  a  clump  of  the 
Tea-tree,  is  of  a  domed  fonn,  with  an  entrance  in  the  side, 
and  is  composed  of  dhed  grasses  and  strips  of  Tea-tree  bark, 
and  lined  with  feathers.  The  eggs  are  from  three  to  five  in 
number,  of  a  flesh-white,  thickly  freckled  with  reddish  chest- 
nut, the  freckles  becoming  so  numerous  at  the  larger  end  as 
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to  form  a  complete  vone ;  Hbext  mediam  length  is  eight  lines, 
aud  breadth  six  lines. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage,  but  the  female  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  male. 

Feathers  of  the  forehead  deep  buff,  edged  with  dark  brown; 
all  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail  light  olive-brown;  tail 
dONed  with  a  *  broad  and  distinct  band  of  brownish  black 
near  the  extremity,  and  largely  tipped  with  white ;  upper 
tail-coverts  tinged  with  rufous;  throat  and  chest  greyish; 
tail-coverts  pale  buff  white,  each  feather  margined  with  black, 
giving  that  part  a  mottled  appearance ;  flanks,  abdomen,  and 
under  irides  light  red;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  dark  brown. 

Total  length  4  inches ;  bill  ^ ;  wing  2 ;  tail  2 ;  tarsi  |. 

Sp.  224.  ACANTHIZA  PYRRHOPYGU,  Gould. 

RSD-EUMPSD  AOANTHIZA, 


VP 

m 

pjyxrliop7gi%  Gooidy  Birds  ot  AnsMUai  fiiLy  tqiL  noL 


pLSa 

This  species  diiers  ^om  the  Acanthiz<g  diemenemia,  pmilla, 
and  ignealis,  in  having  a  shorter  and  more  robust  bill,  and  in 
the  greater  depth  of  the  red  ooburing  on  the  rump  and  upper 
taQ-ooverts ;  it  slso  diffsrs  from  the  two  former  in  having  the 
tail  tipped  with  white,  in  which  respect  it  assimilates  to  the 
J.  apicalis  and  A,  uropy^alis,  to  the  former  of  which  it  is 
most  nearly  allied. 

I  discovered  this  spedes  in  the  Belts  of  the  Murray,  where 
it  inhabits  the  small  shrubby  trees ;  upon  first  seeing  it,  I  at 
onoe  perceived  that  it  was  a  distinct  species  by  the  red 
colouring  of  the  rump,  which  showed  very  conspicuously  at 
the  distance  of  several  yards,  and  also  by  the  peculiarity  of 
its  note.  In  its  actions  it  very  closely  assimilates  to  the  other 
members  of  the  genus,  being  an  alert  and  quick  little  bird, 
carrying  its  tail  above  the  level  of  the  back,  and  showing  the 
red  colouring  of  the  coverts  to  the  greatest  advantage.  I 
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succeeded  in  killing  both  sexes,  and  found  that  th^  exhibit 
no  outward  difference,  and  are  only  to  be  distingnished  with 

certainty  by  dissection. 

All  the  upper  surface  and  wings  olive-brown,  the  feathers 
of  the  forehead  margined  with  huE;  wings  brown  with  pale 
edges;  thioat  white,  eaoh  feather  margined  with  black; 
abdomen  whitish ;  flanks  pale  buff;  upper  tail-ooverts  rufous; 
tail  olive,  crossed  by  a  broad  band  of  black,  and  tipped  on  the 
outer  webs  with  pale  olive,  on  the  inner  webs  with  white; 
bill  bhickish  brown,  under  mandible  somewhat  lighter ;  feet 
brown ;  irides  reddish  brown. 

Total  length  4  inches ;  bill    ;  wing  2 ;  tail  If ;  tarsi  f . 

Sp.  22B:     ACANTHTZA  INORNATA,  GaM. 

  a 

Flain-colouaed  Acanthiza. 

Acanthiga  inomata,  Gould  in  Proc  of  ZooL  Soc.,  part  viii.  p.  171. 
Djo'buUdjO'hul,  Aborigines  of  the  lowland  dbtriets  of  Western  Am* 
tralia. 

Acanthim  inomata^  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia^fdLyToL  iii  pL  59. 

Although  neither  elegant  in  form  nor  characterized  by  any 
beauty  of  plumage,  the  present  little  bird  demands  as  much 
of  our  attention  as  any  other  species  of  the  group.  Its  true 
hsbitat  seems  to  be  the  south-western  parts  of  Australia,  for 
it  is  numerously  dispersed  over  the  colony  of  Swan  River ;  it 
is  equally  abundant  at  King  George's  Sound ;  and  as  I  killed 
specimens  on  the  small  low  islands  at  the  mouths  of  Spencer's 
and  St.  Vincent's  Gul£i,  it  is  most  probable  that  its  range 
extends  all  along  the  coast  between  those  localities.  Inde- 
pendently of  its  plainer  colouring,  the  truncated  form  of  its 
tail  serves  at  once  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Acanthiza 
api calls,  with  which  it  is  often  seen  in  company ;  unlike  the 
latter  bird  however  it  does  not  erect  its  tail,  but  carries  it  in 
a  line  with  the  body. 

Its  note  is  a  httle  feeble  song  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
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the  Mahri,   It  feeds  solely  on  minute  insects  of  various 

kinds,  ill  searching  for  which  it  assumes  the  usual  clinging 
and  prying  positions  of  other  insectivorous  birds  which  seek 
their  food  among  the  leaves  and  branches  of  shrubs  and  trees. 

It  breeds  in  November ;  the  nest,  which  is  of  a  domed 
£[>rm,  being  pkoed  in  some  low  shrub,  often  in  that  of  the 
jam-wood,  and  composed  of  grasses  lined  with  a  few  feathers. 

The  eggs  are  five  in  number,  and  of  a  white  colour,  slightly 
tinged  with  greenish  grey;  they  measure  seven  and  a  half 
lines  long  by  five  and  a  half  lines  broad. 

No  visible  difference  is  observable  in  the  sexes. 

All  the  upper  sur&ce,  wings,  and  tail  olive-biown ;  pri- 
maries dark  brown ;  tail  crossed  by  a  broad  band  of  brownish 
black;  all  the  under  surface  light  buff;  irides  greenish  white ; 
bill  and  feet  bliick. 

Total  length  3^  inches;  bill \i  wing  1^;  tail  1^;  tarsi  -j^. 

Sp.  226.   AGANTHIZA  NANA,  r^.  and  Harrf. 

Little  Acanthiza. 

Dwarf  WarbUr,  w.  A,  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  viii.  p*  134  ? 
AcantkUta  nana,  Yig.  and  Honf.  in  Linn.  Tnnt.^  voL  xv.  p.  226. 

Acanthina  iiaiia»  Ckmld,  Birds  ef  Australia,  fbL,  yoL  iiL  pL  60. 

This  little  bird,  which  is  very  generally  distributed  over  the 
colonics  of  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia,  frequents 
the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  the  various  trees,  without, 
80  &r  as  I  could  observe,  evincing  a  partiality  for  any  par- 
ticular kind;  the  Casuarina  on  the  banks  of  creeks,  the 
Eucah/pti  of  the  plains,  and  the  ])elts  of  Banhsi(B  being 
equally  resorted  to  by  it.  Minute  insects  constitute  its  sole 
food,  and  in  the  capture  of  these  it  exhibited  many  Uvely 
and  varied  actions,  which  strongly  reminded  me  of  those  of 
the  Becalm  eristaiua  of  England. 

The  nest  is  a  neat  domed  structure  with  a  small  entrance 
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near  tbe  top,  and  is  composed  of  fine  grasses ;  its  site  Tanea 

according  to  circumstances,  but  is  generally  among  the  smaller 
branches  of  the  trees.  The  number  and  colour  of  its  eggs  are 
unknown  to  me. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  AetmikUM  mm  is  one  of  the  more 
diminntive,  aHhongh  not  the  least  of  the  Anstralian  birds. 

There  is  no  outward  difference  by  which  the  sexes  can  be 
distinguished,  neither  do  they  undergo  any  seasontd  change, 
nor  is  there  any  great  variation  in  the  colouring  of  the  young 
and  the  adult. 

AU  the  upper  sur&ce  bright  olhre;  tail  greyish  brown 
tinged  with  ohve,  and  crossed  by  a  broad  band  of  blackish 

brown ;  throat  and  under  surface  yellow  ;  irides  brown  with 
a  very  narrow  rim  of  yellowish  white ;  bill  and  feet  bladush 
brown. 

Sp.  227.      ACANTHIZA  LINEATA.  Gould. 

Striated  Acanthiza. 

Aeanihua  Uneata,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  v.  p.  146. 

Aiiftntihiia  liniitftta;  Qooldf  Birds  of  Anstiraliay  foLi  tsL  iii.  pi.  61. 

This  pretty  little  species  inhabits  most  of  the  wooded  dis- 
tricts of  South  Australia,  particularly  the  gullies  among  the 
mountain  ranges;  it  is  also  tolerably  abundant  among  the 
brushes  and  trees  near  the  brooks  and  rivulets  of  the  liver- 
pool  range  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  very  active  and 
aninuited  in  its  actions,  clinging  and  prying  abont  among  the 
branches  in  search  of  insects  in  every  variety  of  position.  It 
is  a  permanent  resident  in  the  countries  above-mentioned,  but 
is  not  found  in  Tasmania  or  Western  Australia.  Unfortu- 
nately  I  did  not  succeed  in  procuring  its  nest*  but  judging 
from  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  genus,  it  is  doubtless 
of  a  domed  form. 

Its  food  consists  entirely  of  insects,  which  are  procured 
from  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  various  trees. 
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The  sexes  cm  only  be  distinguished  by  dissection,  for  no 
p«roeptible  diffeienoe  whalever  is  obeervable  eitlier  in  their 
siae  or  the  colooring  of  their  plumage. 

This  spedes,  the  least  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  may 
be  thus  described : — 

Crown  of  the  head  brownish  olive,  with  a  fine  line  of  white 
down  the  centre  of  each  feather;  back  and  wings  greenish 
olive;  tail  the  same,  crossed  by  a  broad  band  of  brownish 
bkck  near  the  tip,  beyond  which  the  extremities  are  brownish 
grey ;  throat  and  chest  grey,  tinged  with  olive,  the  margins 
of  the  feathers  spotted  with  dark  brown,  giving  these  parts 
an  irregular  spotted  appearance ;  bill  and  feet  black ;  irides 
brown. 

Total  length  3f  inches;  bill  ^;  wing  2 ;  tail  If ;  tarsi  f. 
Sp.  228.       ACANTHIZA  MAGNA,  GaM 

G&SAT  ACANTHIZA. 

For  the  knowledge  of  this  new  and  very  distinct  species  of 
Acanthiza  I  am  indebted  to  Ronald  C.  Gunn,  Esq.,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  long  resided  in  Tasmania,  and  whose  name  will 
be  for  ever  perpetoated  in  the  annals  of  science  for  the  nume- 
rous botanical  discoveries  made  by  him  in  the  island  he  has 
adopted  as  his  home.  I  have  carefully  compared  the  specimen 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Gunn,  and  which  had  been  collected  in  the 
northern  part  of  Tasmania,  with  other  members  of  the  genus, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  previously 
unknown.  In  sise  it  approaches  the  smaller  species  of  Seri' 
eonUi ;  but  in  its  structure  and  the  character  of  its  plumage, 
it  is  closely  allied  to  the  members  of  the  genus  in  which  I 
have  placed  it. 

Head,  all  the  upper  surface,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  flanks 
olive-brown,  becoming  of  a  more  rufous  hue  on  the  rump  and 
upper  tail-coverts;  wings  bladdsh  brown,  washed  with  olive 
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on  the  external  webs ;  coverts,  particularly  the  greater  ones, 
tipped  with  white ;  primaries  narrowly  edged  with  grey, 
innermost  secondaries  margined  all  round  ike  tip  with  white ; 
tail  olive,  crossed  near  the  tip  by  a  broad  btuad  of  dusky 
brown,  beyond  which  the  external  feathers  are  margined  on 
both  webs  with  greyish  white  ;  lores  black ;  ear-coverts  slaty 
brown  ;  throat  and  under  surface  straw-yellow ;  bill  blackish 
brown  ;  feet  fleshy  brown. 

Total  length  4f  inches;  bill  f ;  wing  1^;  tail  2 ;  tarsi 

Genus  GEOBASILEUS,  Cabanis 

In  my  remarks  on  the  members  of  the  genus  Acantkiza,  I 
stated  that  those  birds  might  be  divided  into  two  or  three 
sections,  and  this  view  has  been  taken  by  M.  Cabanis,  who 
has  proposed  the  above  generic  title  for  the  birds  figured  in 

the  folio  edition  as  AcantJuza  chr^sorrhcsa  and  A,  re(fuloidc8. 

Sp.  229.    GEOBASILEUS  CHRYSORRHOUS. 

Ybllow-rvm^bb  Gesobasileus. 

Saxicola  chnjsorrhcea,  Quoy  and  Gaim.  Voy.  de  rAstrolabe,  p.  198, 

pi.  10.  fig.  2. 

Geohasileus  chryiorrhous,  Cab.  Mus.  Hcin.,  Theil  i.  p.  32. 
Jee-da,  Aboziginea  of  the  lowland  distriots  of  Weatern  Anntralia. 

Acanthiza  cthiysonrhjOBay  Gonldy  Birds  of  Aiistro]i%  ioL,  yqL  iiL 
pL63. 

This  well-known  species  inhabits  Tasmania,  Western  and 
Southern  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales,  in  all  of  which 
countries  it  is  a  permanent  resident.  It  is  generally  met  with 
in  small  companies  of  from  six  to  ten  in  nomber,  and  is  so 
tame  that  it  may  be  very  closely  approached  before  it  will  rise, 
and  then  it  merely  flits  off  to  a  short  distance  and  alights 
again  ;  during  these  short  flights  the  yellow  of  the  rump 
shows  very  conspicuously. 
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It  eommsDOQB  breeding  veiy  early,  and  rears  at  least  three 
broods  a  year.  The  nest  is  somewhat  carelessly  constmcted 
of  leaves,  grasses,  wool,  &c.,  and  is  of  a  domed  form,  with  a 
small  hole  for  an  entrance.  But  the  most  curious  feature 
ooimected  with  it  ia,  that  a  small  cup-shaped  depression  or 
second  nest,  as  it  were,  is  frequently  formed  on  the  top  or 
side  of  the  other,  and  whidi  is  said  to  be  either  the  roostmg- 
place  of  the  male,  or  where  he  may  sit  in  order  to  be  in  com- 
pany with  the  female  during  the  task  of  nidification.  1  have 
myself  found  many  of  these  double  nests,  hut  have  not  had 
opportunities  for  satisfactorily  ascertaining  the  use  of  the 
upper  one.  The  bird  readily  resorts  to  the  gardens  of 
the  settler,  and  constructs  its  corioos  nest  in  any  low  shrub. 
In  Tasmania  one  of  the  trees  most  frequently  selected  fbr  the 
purpose  is  the  prickly  Mimosa:  in  Western  Australia  it  is 
suspended  from  the  overhanging  branches  of  the  Xanthor" 
rhoea,  and  in  the  district  of  the  Upper  Hunter  upon  the  apple- 
trees  (JngWfpAorai),  It  varies  veiy  much  in  size.  The  eggs 
are  generally  of  a  beautifrd  uniform  flesh-colour,  but  occa- 
sionally they  are  found  sprinkled  over  with  very  minute  specks 
of  reddish  yellow,  which  in  some  instances  form  a  zone  at  the 
larger  end;  they  are  four  or  tive  in  number,  their  medium 
length  being  nine  lines,  and  breadth  six  lines. 

This  is  one  of  the  species  to  which  the  Bronze  Cuckoo 
(Chryaococcyx  lueidus)  delegates  the  task  of  rearing  its  young. 
I  have  several  times  taken  the  egg  of  the  Cuckoo  from  the 
nest  of  this  bird  and  also  the  young,  in  which  latter  case  the 
parasitical  bird  was  the  sole  occupant. 

The  song  of  the  GeobaaUeus  cAryiorrAoua  is  extremely  pretty, 
many  of  its  notes  closely  resembling  those  of  the  Goldfinch  of 
Europe  {Carduelis  elegans).  Its  food  consists  of  small  odeo- 
ptcrous  and  other  kinds  of  insects. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage,  and  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

Forehead  black,  with  a  spot  of  white  at  the  tip  of  each 
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feather ;  cheeks,  throat,  and  a  line  from  the  nostrils  over  each 
eye  greyish  white ;  chest  and  under  surface  yellowisk  white, 
passing  into  light  olive-brown  on  the  flanks ;  upper  snitee 
and  wings  olive-lnown ;  rump  and  upper  tait-ooTerts  bright 

citron-yellow;  base  of  the  tail-feathers  white,  tinged  with 
yellow;  the  external  margin  of  the  outer  feathers  and  the 
tips  of  all  brownish  grey,  the  central  portion  blackish  brown ; 
bill  and  feet  blackish  brown ;  irides  very  light  grey. 

Sp.  280.      OEOBASILEUS  REGULOmBS. 

BuFP-auNPSD  Geobasileus. 

detmikiga  reguloidet,  Vig.  and  Horaf.  in  Luin.  Ttmm,,  vol.  iv.  p.  296. 
CfeobatUetu  regMdiB^  Cab.  Mtu.  Hqn.«  Tbeil    p.  ^«  note. 
Dwarf  Warhkr,  w.  fi^^  Lath.  Gen.  Hirt.,  vol.  riL  p.  186. 

AflMitlift  ngakidBi^  Ckndd,  Birds  of  Ansftnlia,  foL,  voL  iiL  pL  OL 

Many  of  the  actions  of  this  little  bird  t&sss  a  close  resem- 
blance to  tiiose  of  the  Geodanleui  ekryaarrJktmsi  like  that 
species^  it  moves  about  in  small  flocks  of  from  eight  to  fifteen 

in  number;  when  flushed  shows  the  yellow  or  buff  of  the 
rump  very  conspicuously ;  always  spreads  its  tail  while  flying ; 
flits  along  with  a  jerking  motion,  and  is  very  tame.  It  is  ex- 
tremely oommon  in  South  Australia,  where  I  observed  it  in 
every  part  of  the  country  I  visited;  in  New  Sonth  Wales  I 
found  it  in  the  interior  beyond  the  ranges,  and  also  on  the 
bare  ridges  between  Patrick's  Plains  and  the  Liverpool  range. 
I  did  not  meet  with  it  in  Tasmania.  It  evinces  a  decided 
preference  for  the  open  coimtry  or  hills  slightly  covered  with 
brush,  whero  it  can  feed  on  the  ground  and  fly  to  the  low 
shmb-like  trees  when  disturbed ;  I  have  also  seen  it  busily 
engaged  among  the  branches,  apparently  in  search  of  insects, 
in  the  pursuit  of  which,  like  the  other  members  of  the  genus, 
it  displays  unusual  alertness  and  address. 

Its  domed  nest  is  placed  among  the  foliage  of  the  gum» 
swamp-oak,  and  other  trees,  and  is  composed  of  fine  grasses^ 
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interwoven  with  oobwebe^  and  sUghtly  lined  with  feathers. 
The  breeding-eeaBan  oompriaes  the  months  of  September, 

October,  and  November,  and  the  eggs  are  four  in  number. 

Crown,  back  of  the  neck,  upper  surface,  and  wings  olivc- 
biown,  the  feathers  of  the  forehead  tipped  with  a  lighter 
colour ;  rmnp,  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  pale  ochre ;  throat 
and  ehest  white,  eaoh  feather  with  a  very  slight  broken 
maigm  of  brown ;  base  of  all  the  tail-feathers  pale  bnff,  the 
external  margin  of  the  outer  feathers  and  the  tips  of  all 
brownish  buff,  the  central  portion  blackish  brown  ;  bill  brown, 
the  under  mandible  paler  than  the  upper;  feet  olive-brown; 
irides  beautiful  straw-yeDow. 

Genus  EPHTHIANURA,  GouU. 

The  three  species  of  this  form  at  present  known  inhabit  the 
southern  part  of  Australia,  where  they  frequent  open  districts 
studded  with  bushes  and  low  trees. 

Sp.  231.       EPHTHIANURA  ALBIFRONS. 

Wuira-FBONTSD  Ephthianuba. 

Aeanthiza  alb{/roni,  Jard.  and  Selb.  111.  Om.,  vol.  ii.  pi.  56.  figs.  I 
and  2. 

Ephthianura  albifrom,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  vol.  i.  lutrod.  p.  xlvii. 
Cynura  torquata,  Brchm  (Cabanis). 

Ephthianura  albifronfl,  Ckrald,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  yoL  iiL 
pLe4. 

This  species  appears  to  range  OTor  Ae  whole  of  the  southem 
portion  of  the  Anstrailian  continent,  for  I  have  specimens  in 

my  collection  which  were  killed  at  Swan  River,  in  South 
Australia,  and  in  New  South  Wales.    It  does  not  inhabit 
Tasmania ;  but  is  very  common,  and  breeds,  on  some  of  the 
islands  in  Bass's  Straits. 
It  is  ft  most  sprightly  and  aotiTe  little  bird,  particularly  the 
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male,  whose  white  throat  and  banded  chett  render  him  mnoh 
more  coDspicaooe  than  the  Bombre-ookraied  female.   As  the 

structure  of  its  toes  and  lengthened  tertiaries  would  lead  ns 

to  expect,  its  natural  province  is  the  ground,  to  which  it  lia- 
bitually  resorts,  and  decidedly  evinces  a  preference  to  spots  of 
a  sterile  and  barren  character.  The  male  frequently  perches 
either  on  the  sunmit  of  a  stone,  or  on  the  extremity  a  dead 
and  leafless  branch.  It  is  rather  shy  in  its  disposition,  and 
when  disturbed  flies  off  with  considerable  rapidity  to  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  before  it  alights  again. 

from  some  interesting  notes  on  Australian  birds  by  E.  P. 
Ramsay,  Esq.,  published  in  the  '  Ibis '  for  1863, 1  learn  that 
These  birds  arrive  in  New  Sonth  Wales  about  the  beginning 
of  September  and  October.  In  the  latter  month  they  com- 
mence building  on  open  lands  studded  with  low  bushes.  The 
stunted  Bassaricp,  the  prickly  twigs  of  which  are  often  used 
to  form  the  framework  of  their  nests,  seem  their  favourite 
building-places.  The  nests  are  usually  situated  a  few  inches 
from  the  ground,  are  cup-shaped,  placed  upon  a  strong  frame- 
work of  twigs,  and  neatly  lined  with  grass,  hair,  ftc.  I  ha?e 
frequently  found  them  among  the  dead  leafy  tops  of  a  fallen 
Eucalyptus  which  had  been  left  by  the  wood-cutters  when 
clearing  a  piece  of  new  ground. 

"  The  eggs  are  usually  three  but  sometimes  four  m  num- 
ber, from  6^  to  7  lines  long  by  5  broad,  of  a  beautiful  white, 
some  spotted  and  others  irregularly  marked  with  bright  deep 
reddish  brown  at  the  larger  end,  where  occasionally  they  form 
an  indistinct  zone.  lu  some  specimens  the  spots  are  crowded 
at  the  top,  and  very  sparingly  sprinkled  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  egg. 

These  birds  readily  betray  the  position  of  their  nests  or 
young  by  their  anxiety  and  attempts  to  draw  one  from  the 
spot  by  feigning  broken  wings,  and  by  lying  struggling  on 
the  ground  as  if  in  a  fit.  They  have  two  broods  (and  perhaps 
more)  in  the  year,  after  which  the  young  accompany  the 
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parent  birds  to  feed  generally  on  the  salt  marshy  grounds 
near  the  water's  edge.    About  Botany  and  the  Paramatta 

River,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Hexham  swamps,  &c.,  they 
are  plentiful.  They  evince  a  decided  preference  for  open  half- 
cleared  patches  of  land.  I  never  found  more  than  four  or  six 
together^  doubtless  the  ofibpiing  of  one  pair;  still  it  is  not 
imusual  to  find  them  in  pairs  only.  As  far  as  I  am  aware, 
they  have  but  one  very  plaintive  note,  which  is  emitted  chiefly 
while  flying  or  when  the  nest  is  approached." 

Mr.  White,  of  the  Reed-beds  near  Adelaide,  informs  me 
that  a  nest  taken  by  him  on  the  10th  of  July  was  placed  in 
a  tnft  of  rushes  near  the  ground,  but  he  has  met  with  it  in 
a  small  bush  at  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet ;  the  ground- 
colour of  the  eggs,  like  many  others  with  thin  shells,  are  of  a 
pinkish  tint  before  being  blown. 

The  male  has  the  forehead,  face,  throat,  and  all  the  under 
surface  pure  white ;  occiput  black ;  chest  crossed  by  a  broad 
crescent  of  deep  black,  the  points  of  which  run  up  the  sides 
of  the  neck  and  join  the  black  of  the  occiput ;  upper  surface 
dark  grey,  with  a  patch  of  diuk  brown  in  the  centre  of  each 
feather ;  wings  dark  brown  ;  upper  tail-covcrts  black ;  two 
centre  tail-feathers  dark  brown ;  the  remainder  dark  brown, 
with  a  large  oblong  patch  of  white  on  the  inner  web  at  the 
tip ;  irides,  in  some,  beautiful  reddish  buff,  in  others  yellow 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  red  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  pupil ;  bill 
and  feet  black. 

The  female  has  the  crown  of  the  head,  all  the  upper  surface, 
wings,  and  tail  greybh  brown,  with  a  slight  indication  of  the 
oblong  white  spot  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  latter ;  throat  and 
under  sur&ce  bu%  white ;  and  a  slight  orescent  of  black  on 

the  chest. 
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Sp.  282.  EPHTHIANURA  AURIFRONS,  GaM. 

O&AJiQfi-f  BONT£D  EfMTHIANURA. 

Mjjfkikiamarm  mBriJhm,  Goold  in  Proe.  of  ZooL  Soc.,  part  v.  p.  148. 
EphtkUamra  aurifrons,  Gould,  Birds  of  Aiiit»  vol.  L  Introd.  p.  xlvu. 

Ephtbiamira  aiirllh9i%  GonU,  Birdi  of  Aiuta:alia»  foL  vol  m. 
pi.  65. 

Skins  of  this  spedes,  which  were  veiy  rare  when  I  first 
described  it,  are  now  common,  being  sent  in  abundance 
from  Victoria ;  that  it  also  inhabits  South  Australia  we  know 

from  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  White  informing  me  that,  in  an 
ornithological  trip  made  by  him  to  the  north  of  Adelaide,  he 
saw  this  bird  in  great  numbers  from  Port  Augusta  to  tlie  27th 
degree  of  latitude ;  he  states  that  it  lives  chiefly  on  cater- 
pillars, builds  in  low  shrubs,  and  that  the  eggs,  wMch  are  four 
or  five  in  number,  are  white  or  pinkish  white  spotted  with 
rust  red. 

Head,  upper  tail-coverts,  sides  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  all 
the  imder  surface  fine  golden  orange,-  which  is  richest  on  the 
forehead  and  centre  of  the  abdomen;  back  olive;  wings 
brown,  margined  with  olive;  tail  brownish  blade,  each  feather 

except  the  two  middle  ones  having  an  oval  spot  of  white  on 
the  inner  web  at  the  tip;  chin  and  centre  of  the  throat  black; 
bill  black ;  feet  brown. 
Total  length  4  inches;  bill  i;  wing  2^;  tail  1^;  tarsi 

Sp.  288.   EPHTHIANUBA  TBICX)LOIt,  GoM. 

Tri-coloured  Ephthianura. 
Spkikuumrm  ineolor,  Gould  in  Fioe.  of  Zool.  8oe.«  part  viiL  p.  160. 

While  traversing,  soon  after  sunrise  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber 1839,  the  forest  lands  near  Peel's  River  to  the  eastward 
of  Liverpool  Plains,  a  fine  male  specimen  oi  this  bird  attracted 
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my  notice  by  the  beauty  of  its  colouring,  the  sprightliness  and 
activity  of  its  actions,  and  the  busy  manner  in  which  it  was 
engaged  in  capturing  small  insects.  As  may  be  supposed, 
the  sight  of  a  bird  of  sndi  beanty,  which,  moreover,  was  en- 
tirely new  to  me,  excited  so  strong  a  desire  to  possess  it  that 
scarcely  a  moment  elapsed  before  it  was  dead  and  in  my  hand. 
In  a  small  collection  procured  in  South  Australia  by  the  late 
F.  Strange,  two  other  specimens  occurred  which  I  supposed 
to  be  male  and  female ;  unfortunately  they  were  unaccom- 
panied by  any  information  respecting  the  habits  or  economy 
of  this  rare  bird;  more  recently,  however,  both  G.  French 
Angas,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  White  have  favoured  me  with  brief  notes 
on  the  subject. 

"  A  nest  and  ^gs  of  the  Tricobured  Ephthianura,"  says 
Mr.  Angus,  "  were  taken  on  the  27th  of  October  1862,  in  a 
low  bush  at  Evandale,  about  three  miles  from  GoUingrove, 

Angaston,  South  Australia.  It  had  never  been  seen  in  that 
locality  before,  the  farthest  south  being  the  head  of  Spencer's 
Gulf,  where  I  obtained  it  in  the  scrub  in  September  I860." 

"  This,"  says  Mr.  White,  "  is  a  veiy  rare  spedes ;  and  from 
an  I  can  learn,  I  imagine  its  true  haunt  to  be  in  the  far  north 
and  west  of  South  Australia,  and  that  it  occasionally  comes 
southward  to  breed.  On  a  journey  made  in  October  last  to 
the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf  and  Mount  Brown,  I  first  obscr\  cd 
it  in  a  flock  of  ten  or  twelve  males,  females,  and  young  birds, 
and  at  once  saw  that  it  was  a  species  I  had  not  previously 
noticed ;  and  on  inquiring  in  various  northern  localities  found 
that  it  had  not  been  seen  by  the  residents  until  this  spring. 
Those  I  saw  were  in  the  scrubby  country  on  the  western 
slopes  of  flinder's  Ranges,  dose  to  the  head  of  Spencer  s  Gulf; 
thqr  wece  hopping  about  on  the  low  bushes  and  on  the 
ground.'' 

In  another  note  by  this  gentleman  he  states  that  he  saw 

this  species  and  E.  aurifrom  in  considerable  numbers  about 
latitude  %T  and 
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The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head,  upper  tail-oovertfl^ 
breast,  and  abdomen  bright  scarlet;  IcHies,  line  above  and 

beneath  the  eye,  ear-coverts,  occiput,  and  back  dark  brown ; 
wings  brown,  each  fcatlicr  margined  with  ])ro\vnish  white ; 
tail  dark  brown,  each  feather  having  a  large  spot  of  white  on 
the  inner  web  at  the  tip ;  chin,  throat,  and  under  t^-ooverts 
white ;  irides  straw-white ;  bill  and  feet  blackish  brown. 

The  female  is  similar  in  cokrar,  bat  has  only  a  slight  wash 
of  the  scarlet  coloiuring,  except  on  the  upper  tail-coverts,  where 
it  is  as  brilliant  as  in  the  male. 

Total  length  3^  inches ;  bill  ^ ;  wing  2f ;  tail  1^ ;  tarsi  f  . 

Genus  XEROPHILA,  GauU. 

A  curioas  form,  of  which  only  one  spedes  is  known,  and 
the  situation  of  which  in  the  natural  system  is  quite  unde- 
termined. The  single  species  known  has  many  of  the  actions 

and  manners  of  the  Acanthizcc,  but  its  robust  and  gibbosc  bill 
precludes  its  being  placed  with  that  genus.  It  is  maiuiy 
terrestrial  in  its  habits  and  builds  a  domed  nest. 

Sp.  234.     XEROFHILA  LEUCOPSIS,  GoM. 

AVniTE-FACED  Xerophila. 
Xtrcpkma  leueopiit,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zooi.  Soc,  part  viii.  p.  176. 

Xenqphilft  lenxypos^  Gerald* 

I  found  this  species  tolerably  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the 
colony  of  South  Australia  that  I  visited,  both  in  the  interior 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast.  It  was  generally  met 
with  in  small  flodu  of  from  six  to  sixteen  in  number,  and 
more  frequently  on  the  ground  than  among  the  trees.  It 
hops  over  the  surface  very  quickly  and  appears  a  busy  little 
bu  d,  prying  among  the  herbage  for  its  food,  which  principally 
consists  of  the  seeds  of  the  grasses  and  small  annuals  which 
abound  on  the  plains  and  low  hills  of  South  Australia.  In 
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disposition  it  is  so  remarkably  tame  that  it  will  allow  of  a  very 
Dear  approach  before  it  will  rise,  and  then  it  meiely  flies  to 
the  nearest  bush  or  low  tree. 
The  male  offers  no  external  difibrence  by  which  it  can  be 

distinguished  from  the  female,  neither  do  the  young  exhibit 
any  contrast  to  the  adults  in  their  plumage ;  it  has  in  fact 
little  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  general  observer 
either- in  its  oolouring  or  in  the  quality  of  its  song. 

The  nest  forwarded  to  me  by  Strange  was  of  a  rather  large 
size,  of  a  domed  form,  with  a  hole  for  an  entrance  near  the 
top,  and  composed  of  dried  grasses,  moss,  spiders'  webs,  wool, 
the  soft  blossoms  of  plants,  and  dead  leaves  matted  together 
and  warmly  lined  with  feathers ;  it  was  about  seven  inches  in  • 
height  and  four  inches  in  diameter.  Tjie  eggs  received  with 
the  nest  were  three  in  number,  of  a  fleshy  white,  eight  and  a 
half  Unes  long  and  six  lines  broad. 

Forehead  and  lores  white ;  upper  surface  olive-brown ; 
wings  and  tail  brown,  the  latter  passing  into  black  near  the 
extremity,  and  tipped  with  white ;  all  the  under  surface  pale 
buff;  IhII  and  feet  black ;  irides  light  straw-colour. 

Total  length  4  inches ;  bill  f ;  wing  2^ ;  tail  1 J ;  tarsi  |. 

Genus  PYRRHOLiEMUS,  Gould. 

A  singular  form,  the  structure  of  which  does  not  approxi- 
mate very  nearly  to  that  of  any  other  genus,  but  is  perhaps 
most  nearly  allied  to  Acantkissa.    The  only  species  known 

frequents  scrubby  places  and  thick  underwood ;  is  much  on 
the  groimd,  but  occasionally  mounts  on  a  small  branch  to 
sing. 
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Sp.  235.  PYBBHOLSMUS  BRUNNBUS,  Gould. 

Red-Throat. 

Pyrrhokemut  inumeM9,  Gould  in  Pioc  of  Zool.  Soc.^  part  fiii.  p.  178. 
AuadMgm  bnomea,  Gray  &  Mitch.  Gen»  of  Birdsy  vol.  i.  p.  189^  ^em* 
ikiza,  sp.  26. 

Bar^-ber^,  Aborigiim  of  Hie  moantain  dittrieU  of  Weiteni  Aus- 
tralia.   

J^holamxm  1iraiiii0ii%  Cknild,  Bivdi  of  AmMia,  ftL^  voL  in. 
pL68. 

1  found  this  bird  tolerably  abundant  in  the  Belts  of  the 
Murray,  about  forty  nules  to  the  northward  of  Lake  Alex< 
andrinay  where  it  gave  a  decided  preference  to  low  atanted 
bushes  and  fidlen  trunks  of  trees  overgrown  with  heibage, 

under  which  it  secreted  itself ;  it  sometimes  rose  to  the  top 
of  a  bush  to  sing,  pouring  forth  a  melody  equal  to  any  of  the 
smaller  birds  of  Australia,  which  must  render  it  a  general 
fiftvourite  when  that  portion  of  the  country  becomes  ookmized. 
It  passes  much  of  its  time  on  the  ground,  hopping  about  with 
great  cderity,  and  with  its  tail  elevated  considerably  above 
the  level  of  its  back. 

Specimens  were  also  obtained  by  Gilbert  in  Western 
Australia,  from  whose  notes  I  learn  that  it  is  there  an 
inhabitant  of  the  underwood  and  the  thickest  scrub;  and 
that  "  it  possesses  a  very  sweet  and  melodious  song,  whidi  it 
generally  utters  while  perched  on  the  extreme  topmost  branch 
of  a  small  scrubby  tree,  and  having  repeated  it  two  or  three 
times,  dives  down  into  the  impenetrable  bush.  While  feeding 
it  utters  a  weak,  piping,  call-like  note.  I  never  saw  it  fiairly 
on  the  wing,  for  it  seems  averse  to  flying,  but  generaUy  prefers 
creeping  from  bush  to  bush,  and  even  if  closely  hunted  merdy 
flits  a  few  yards.  It  makes  its  nest  on  the  ground,  precisely 
like  the  members  of  the  genus  Calamanthus,  I  found  a  pair 
building  in  the  month  of  September ;  upon  visiting  the  spot 
again  after  an  interval  of  a  week,  the  nest  appeared  finished. 
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being  liAed  with  feathers;  but  there  wm  no  cggs;  tmfor- 

tunately  from  this  time  the  birds  deserted  the  nest." 

Lores  greyish  white ;  all  the  upper  surface  and  wings 
brown;  tail  brownish  black,  the  three  lateral  feathers  on 
each  side  largely  tipped  with  white;  centre  of  the  throat 
rnfons ;  the  remainder  of  the  under  snrfooe  brownish  grey, 
passing  mto  sandy  bnff  on  the  flanks  and  under  tail*co?erts ; 
irides  reddish  brown,  with  an  outer  ring  of  yellowish  white ; 
upper  mandible  reddish  brown ;  lower  mandible  greenish 
white;  legs  and  feet  dark  greenish  grey. 

Genus  OAIGMA,  Gould. 

The  only  species  of  this  form  yet  discovered,  the  stmcture, 
habits,  and  manners  of  which  are  all  equally  singular, 
inhabits  New  South  Wales,  where  it  frequents  stony  gullies 
and  rooky  situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  caverns,  to  the 
roofe  of  which  it  attaches  its  pendant  nest 

Sp.  236.  ORIGMA  EUBEICATA. 

Rock-Wabblbb. 

Sfjlvia  rubricaia,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Supp.,  p.  li. 

Ruddy  Warblerf  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 

Motacilla  solitaria,  Lewin,  Birds  of  New  Holl.,  pi.  IG. 

So&iarsf  Fiyeatchar,  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  Yi.  p.  220. 

Saaekola  solitaria,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  230. 

Or^ma  taiiUBria,  6.  &•  Gfay,  Liit  of  Gen.  of  fiuNb,  2nd  «dit.  p.  80. 

Origma  xnbEioata»  Ckrald,  Birds  of 

The  true  habitat  of  this  species  is  New  South  Wales,  over 
which  part  of  the  countxy  it  is  very  generally  distributed 
wherever  situations  occur  suitable  to  its  habits ;  water-courses 
and  the  rocky  beds  of  gullies,  both  near  the  coast  and  among 
the  mountains  of  the  interior,  being  equally  frequented  by  it ; 
and  so  exclusively  in  fact  is  it  confined  to  such  situations, 
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that  it  never  visits  the  foNBts,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it  peidykig 
on  the  branches  of  the  troes.  It  does  not  even  resoit  to  them 
as  a  resting-plaoe  for  its  nest,  bnt  snspends  it  to  the  eeilings 

of  caverns  and  the  under  surface  of  overhanging  rocks  in  a 
manner  that  is  most  surprising;  the  nest,  which  is  of  an 


similar  sabstanoes,  is  suspended  by  a  nanow  neck»  and 
presents  one  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  bird-aidil^ 

tecture  that  has  yet  oome  under  my  notice. 

It  was  one  of  the  birds  which  excited  the  notice  and 
interest  of  Mr.  Caley,  who,  in  his  *  Notes/  says,  "  Cataract 
Bird  I  an  inhabitant  of  rocky  ground.  While  at  the  wateifall 
of  Garrung-gurring,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Prospect  Hill,  I  saw  several  <tf  them.  I  have  also  seen  tiiem 
in  the  North  llocks,  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  Paramatta." 

Mr.  Ramsay,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Austrahan  Birds,*'  published 
in  the  'Ibis'  for  1863,  states  "that  the  Rock  Warbler  is  a 
very  pleasing  and  lively  little  bird^  and  seems  to  love 
solitude.  I  have  never  seen  it  perch  on  a  tree,  although  I 
have  spent  several  evenings  in  watching  it.  It  runs  with 
rapidity  over  the  ground,  and  over  heaps  of  mbbish  left  by 
floods,  where  it  seems  to  get  a  good  deal  of  its  food.  Some- 
times it  will  remain  for  a  minute  on  the  point  of  a  rock,  then, 
as  if  fidling  over  the  edge,  repeat  its  shrill  cry,  and  dash  off 
into  some  hole  in  the  cliffs. 

"The  nest  is  of  an  oblong  form,  very  large  for  the  size  of 
the  bird,  with  an  entrance  in  the  side  about  two  inches  wide. 
It  is  generally  suspended  under  some  overhanging  rock,  and 
is  composed  of  fibrous  roots  interwoven  with  qiidsrs'  webs ; 
the  bird  evindng  a  preference  for  those  webe  iriiioh  contain 
the  spiders'  eggs,  and  that  are  of  a  greenish  cdonr.  The  moss 
does  not  assume  the  shape  of  a  nest  until  a  few  days  before  it 
is  completed,  when  a  hole  for  entrance  is  made,  and  the 
inside  is  warmly  lined  with  feathers  ;  but  when  finished,  it  is 
a  veiy  ragged  structure^  and  easily  shaken  to  pieces.  The 
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birds  take  a  long  time  in  building  their  nests :  one  fonnd  on 

the  6th  of  August  was  not  finished  until  the  25th  of  that 
month ;  on  the  30th  three  eggs  were  taken  from  it.  This 
nest  was  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  small  cave  in  the  gully 
of  GecHTge's  River,  near  M aoqoarie  Fields^  and  was  composed 
of  rootlets  and  spiders'  webs,  warmly  lined  with  feathers  and 
opossnmpfo;  it  contained  three  eggs  of  a  pure  and  glossy 
white,  each  of  which  was  8  J  lines  in  length  by  6^  in  breadth. 

''The  breeding-season  lasts  from  August  to  December, 
daring  which  two  broods  are  reared. 

"I  have  never  foond  more  than  om  nest  or  one  pair  of 
birds  near  the  same  part  of  the  gully ;  and  I  do  not  think 
they  will  make  their  nests  near  each  other,  much  less  under 
the  same  rock." 

Its  food  consists  of  insects  of  various  kinds. 

Its  note  is  a  low  squeaking  sound,  which  it  utters  whfle 
hopping  about  the  rocks  with  its  tail  raised  abovjB  the  level 
of  the  body,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  AeaiUkijUB, 

The  sexes  arc  precisely  similar  in  their  plumage,  which 
may  be  thus  described : — 

All  the  upper  surface  and  wings  dull  brown ;  tail  brownish 
black;  throat  grey;  under  surfiice  dark  rusty  red;  forehead 
slightly  washed  with  ferruginous  red;  irides  dark  reddish 
brown ;  bill  and  feet  brownish  black,  the  former  rather 
hghter  than  the  latter. 

Genus  CALAMANTHUS,  Gould. 

This  genus  comprises  two  species,  one  inhabiting  Tasmania^ 

the  other  Southern  and  Western  Australia;  they  are  terres- 
trial in  their  habits,  but  occasionally  perch  on  the  smaller 
branches  of  the  trees. 
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Sp.  237.    CALAMANTHUS  FULIGINOSUS, 

StBIATBD  CAI.AMANTH178. 

AntliHs  fuliginosus,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  230. 
Praiicola  JuliginosUf  6.  B.  Gray^  Li»t  of  Geo.  of  BircU^  2nd  edit.  p.  27. 

Calamanthiu  faligioofu^  Goiildi  Birda  of  Anstnlia^  loL,  yoL  iii 
pL70. 

This  species  is  very  generally  dispersed  over  Tasmania, 
where  it  frequents  open  forests  and  sandy  land  covered  with 
scrub  and  dwarf  shrub-like  trees.  It  carries  its  tail  erect, 
like  the  Makm,  but  differs  from  the  members  of  that  group 
io  moving  that  organ  in  a  lateral  direction  whenever  it 
perches,  and  at  the  termination  of  a  succession  of  lio])s  on  the 
ground,  over  which  it  passes  with  great  celerity,  depending 
at  all  times  for  safety  more  on  this  power  than  on  that  of  flight. 
It  eludes  pursuit  by  running  through  a  bush  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  hopping  off  to  another  beyond,  which  it  does  quite 
unseen  unless  closely  watched.  It  builds  a  dome-shaped  nest, 
which  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  frequently  so  hidden  by 
the  surrounding  grass  as  to  be  with  great  difficulty  discovered ; 
a  small  narrow  avenue  of  a  yard  in  length,  like  the  run  <tf  a 
mouse,  being  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  bird,  expressly,  as 
one  would  suppose,  to  avoid  detection.  The  eggs  are  three  or 
four  in  numljer,  rather  large  and  somewhat  round  in  form,  of  a 
reddish  wood-brown,  obscurely  clouded  with  markings  of 
reddish  brown,  the  larger  end  of  the  eggs  being  the  darkest ; 
their  medium  length  is  ten  lines  and  a  half,  and  breadth  eight 
lined  and  a  half. 

The  nest  is  formed  of  dried  grasses  and  leaves,  and  is 
warmly  lined  with  feathers.  The  breeding-season  commences 
in  September  and  lasts  until  January. 

This  species  emits  so  strong  an  odour,  that  pointers  and 
other  game-dogs  stand  to  it  as  they  do  to  a  quail,  and  that 
too  at  a  considerable  distance.   It  possesses  a  dear  and 
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pretty  8ong,  wbich  it  frequently  poun  forth  wBile  sitting  on  a 
bare  twig,  or  the  summit  of  a  low  bush  or  shmb  among  the 

thickets,  to  a  part  of  which  it  dives  on  the  least  ahirm. 

The  sexes  are  precisely  similar  in  colour,  and  nearly  so  in 
size. 

AR  &e  npper  snrfbce  oliye,  with  a  broad  mark  of  sooty 
black  down  the  centre  of  each  feather ;  wings  sooty  Uack, 

narrowly  margined  with  olive ;  tail  olive,  all  but  the  two 
centre  feathers  crossed  near  the  tip  by  a  broad  band  of  sooty 
black ;  line  over  the  eye  white ;  throat  greyish  white ;  breast, 
obdoinen,  and  flanks  deep  buff,  each  feather  of  the  throat 
breast,  and  flanks  with  a  narrow  line  of  sooty  black  down  the 
centre;  irides  light  sandy  buff;  bill  and  feet  brownish  flesh^ 
4X)lour. 

.Sp.238.      CALAiMANTllUS  CAMPESTRIS.  "t 

*  « 

FiJBLD  CaMMANTHUS. 

Praticola  campestriSf  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  viii.  p.  171. 

Calamanthus  campestrisi  Qeuldy  Birds  of  Australia,  foL^  yoL  iii 
pL71. 

The.XIalamantkus  eampeatris  is  a  native  of  Southern  and 

Western  Anstmlia,  where  it  inhabits  open  plains  and  scrubby 
lands,  particularly  such  as  are  iuters[)ered  with  tufts  of  coarse 
grasses.  It  has  never  yet  been  discovered  within  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales.  Like  its  near  ally  of  Tasmania  it  is  a 
rather  shy  and  recluse  species,  running  mouse-like  over  the 
ground  among  the  herbage  with  its  tail  perfectly  erect,  and  is 
not  easily  forced  to  fly,  or  even  to  quit  the  bush  in  which  it 
has  secreted  itself. 

Its  song  is  an  agreeable  and  pretty  warble,  which  is  poured 
forth  while  the  bird  is  perched  upon  the  topmost  twig  of  a 
small  bosh. 

This  species  also  emits  so  very  powerfEd  an  odour,  that  my 
dog  frequently  pointed  at  it  from  a  very  cousidcrubic  dibtunce. 
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nesty  whklk  is  plaoed  on  the  ground,  k  a  §^abur 
structure,  composed  of  grasses  and  feathers.  Tlie  eggs  are 
three  or  four  in  number,  of  a  light  chestnut-colour,  thickly 
blotched  with  deep  chestnut-brown,  particularly  at  the  larger 
end* 

Fmhfiad  rnfoos,  paaaing  into  the  leddiah  faiown  of  the 
crown  and  upper  surface,  with  a  stripe  of  bhckiBh  brown 

down  the  centre  of  each  feather ;  wings  sandy  brown ;  in- 
ternal webs  of  the  primaries  dark  brown;  two  centre  tail- 
feathers  reddish  brown,  the  remainder  reddish  brown  at  the 
base,  crossed  towards  the  extremity  with  a  broad  band  of 
brownish  Uack  and  broadly  tipped  with  white ;  o?er  the  eje 
a  line  of  white ;  ear-ooverts  mingled  rufous  and  white ;  throat 
white,  gradually  passing  into  the  buff  of  the  under  surface ; 
all  the  feathers  of  the  under  surface  with  a  stripe  of  brownish 
black  down  their  centre ;  bill  blackish  brown,  lighter  at  the 
base  of  the  under  mandible;  irides  rufous  brown;  feet 
Uacldsh  brown. 

Total  length  4^  inches ;  bill  | ;  wing  2^ ;  tail  2  ^  tarsi  |. 

Genus  CHTHONICOJLA,  Gm$kL 

The  single  species  known  of  tins  genus  combines  *in  a  re- 
markable manner  the  outward  appearance,  habits,  and  manners 
of  the  Aeanikizm  andiM^t,  but  i^I  bdieve*  more  nearly  allied 

to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 

Sp.239.      CHTHONICOLA  SAGITTATA. 

LmLB  Ghthonicola. 

Sylvia  sagittata,  liath.  Ind.  Orn.,  Supp.  p.  liv. 

AnikM  flwitantf,  Yig.  and  Uorsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  voL  xy.  p.  280. 

Ghthonioola  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia^  foL,  voL  iiL  pL  72. 

This  pretty  little  bird  is  usually  seen  on  the  ground  in 
small  companies  of  five  or  six  in  number^  and  is  so  very  tame 
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in  diapoation  as  to  admit  of  the  nearest  approach,  and  when 
flushed  merely  flits  off  to  the  distance  of  a  few  yards.  Its 

distribntion,  so  flir  as  we  yet  know,  is  conflned  to  New  South 
Wales  and  South  Australia,  in  both  of  which  countries  it  is 
a  stationary  and  abundant  species.  It  is  very  active  in  its 
actions^  passing  with  great  celerity  over  the  gravelly  ridges 
of  the  ground  beneath  the  shade  of  the  apple-  and  gum* 
trees. 

The  nest  is  of  a  domed  form,  and  is  placed  among  withered 
grass  in  a  depression  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  on  a  level 
with  the  surface,  and  being  formed  of  the  same  material  as 
that  with  which  it  is  sorronnded,  it  is  aU  but  impossible  to 
discover  it;  the  entrance  is  sn  extremely  small  hole.dose  to 
the  gfonnd.  The  eggs,  whidi  are  four  in  nmnber,  are  of  a 
light  cochineal-red,  with  a  zone  of  blackish-brown  spots  at  the 
larger  end ;  their  medium  length  is  nine  lines  by  seven  lines 
in  breadth. 

The  sexes  are  very  similar;  some  individuals  however  are 
distinguished  by  the  snperoiliary  stripe  being  brown  instead 

of  white ;  whether  this  be  characteristic  of  youth  or  maturity, 
I  have  not  satisfactorily  ascertained ;  I  can  scarcely  conceive 
that  so  trivial  a  difference  should  indicate  a  difierence  of 
species. 

General  plumage  olive-brown,  the  feathers  of  the  back  with 
darker  centres,  and  of  the  head  with  a  longitudinal  stripe  of 

buff  down  the  middle  of  each  ;  primaries  narrowly  edged  with 
whitish  ;  tail  slightly  tipped  with  white  ;  under  surface  white, 
washed  with  yellow,  each  feather  with  a  broad  stripe  of 
blackish  brown  down  the  centre,  except  on  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  which  is  nearly  pure  white  and  without  stripes ; 
irides  straw-yellow ;  biU  brown ;  feet  fleshy  teown. 
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Family  MOTACILLIDai. 
Genus  ANTHUS,  Beehitein. 

Whether  this  Old  World  form  is  represented  in  Australia 
hj  more  than  a  singie  species  is  a  pnnt  I  have  not  satisfoo^ 
torily  determined;  every  part  of  its  extia-tropical  regions, 
including  Tasmania,  is  inhabited  by  Pipits  which  differ  some- 
what in  size  in  almost  every  colony  ;  still  their  difference  is 
so  sliglit  that  I  have  hitherto  regarded  and  still  consider 
them  to  be  mere  Tarieties  or  local  races  of  one  and  the  same 
species. 

1^.240.  ANTHUS  AU8TRAL1S,  Ftp.andffor^. 

Australian  Pipit. 

Anikm  mutraR»,  Vig.  and  Honf.  in  Linn.  Tram.,  vol.  zv.  p.  229. 

•  patte»e«m,Yig,  and  Honf.,  id.,  p.  229. 

WsT'Ta-jwhknf  Aborigine^  of  the  lowlands  of  Western  Anstnlia. 
Common  Lark  of  the  Colonists. 

Anffans  Anstnlis,  GonkI,  Birds  of  AnsMia,  foL,  toL  ill.  pL  7a 

The  Anikus  australut  has  all  the  habits  and  actions  of  its 
European  prototypes;  its  note  is  also  yeij  sinular;  when 
flushed  from  the  ground  it  rarely  flies  to  any  great  distance 

before  it  descends  again  rather  abruptly,  to  the  earth,  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  small  bnsh. 

The  nest  is  a  rather  deep  and  compactly  formed  structure 
of  dried  grasses ;  it  is  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  some- 
times  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  tuft  of  grass,  but  more  fre* 
quently  in  a  clear,  open  and  exposed  situation,  the  top  of  the 
nest  being  level  with  the  surface.  The  eggs,  which  are  three 
and  sometimes  four  in  numlxT,  are  of  a  lengthened  form, 
being  eleven  lines  long  by  seven  and  a  half  lines  broad,  and 
are  of  a  greyish  white,  blotched  and  freckled  with  light  chest- 
nut-brown and  purplish  grey,  the  latter  colour  appearing  as  if 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  shell. 
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The  breeding-seaflon  oommenoeB  in  the  early  port  of  Sep- 
tember and  oontinues  until  January,  daring  which  season  two 
or  thiee  broods  are  reared. 

The  stomach  is  very  muscuhar,  and  the  food  consists  of 
insects  of  various  kinds  and  small  seeds. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage  and  may  be  described  as 
foUows : — 

All  the  upper  surfiice  dark  brown,'  eadb  feather  broildly 

margined  with  reddish  brown  ;  wings  and  two  centre  tail* 
feathers  brown,  margined  with  whitish  brown ;  two  lateral 
tail-feathers  white,  margined  on  the  inner  webs  with  blackish 
brown  and  with  blackish-brown  shafts,  the  remaining  tail* 
feathers  blackish  brown ;  stripe  oyer  the  eye  light  buff ;  ear- 
ooverts  brown ;  under  surfim  dull  white,  washed  with  buff  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  shoulder  and  on  the  under  tail-coverts  ; 
the  feathers  of  the  breast,  flanks,  and  sides  of  the  neck  with 
a  streak  of  dark  brown  down  the  centre,  these  marks  being 
most  conspicuous  on  the  ades'of  the  neck  and  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast,  where  they  are  arranged  in  Uie  form 
of  a  goi  get,  the  points  of  which  proceed  upward  to  the  angle 
of  the  hwer  mandible ;  irides  very  dark  brown ;  bill  and  feet 
fleshy  brown. 

Freshly  moulted  individuals  differ  m  having  a  rich  tint  of 
rufous  pervading  the  whole  of  the  upper  surfece,  the  breast^ 
and  flanks. 

'     Genus  CINCLORAMPHUS,  GauU. 

The  members  of  this  genus  are  closely  . allied  to  the  ludian 
genus  M^alurut,  and  present  even  a  greater  dispjirity  in  the 
siae  of  the  sexes ;  they  are  all  confined  to  Australia,  where 
they  frequent  the  grassy  plains  and  open  districts.  The  song 

of  the  males  is  more  animated  than  that  of  any  other  bird  in- 
habiting the  country. 
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Sp.  241.     CINCLORAMPHUS  CRUBALIS. 

Brown  CiKOLOiuifPHus. 

Megalurus  cruraliSf  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans,  vol.  xv.  p.  228. 
dncloramphut  cntraUt,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  p.  150. 

Cincloramphus  cruraiis,  Goold^  Birdfl  of  Anstndiai  foL|  voL  iiL 
pL  74. 

As  these  are  two^  if  not  thiee»  specaes  of  this  veiy  angular 
genua  inkabiting  ^e  aoathem  portion  of  AnatnJia*  whkii 
bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other,  it  becomes  necessary 

to  state  that  this  is  the  one  commonly  seen  during  the  months 
of  spring  and  summer  in  all  the  open  districts  of  New  South 
Wales,  where  it  arriyes  in  August,  and  after  performing  the 
task  of  ineubation,  departs  again  in  Janoaijr  or  Febroaxy. 
Opea  downs,  grassy  flats,  and  fields  of  com  axe  its  favourite 
places  of  resort.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  animated  of 
the  Australian  birds.  Had  I  not  visited  Australia  and  per- 
sonally studied  its  habits,  my  credulity  would  have  been 
sevmiy  taxed  upon  being  inf<Hnnedthat  the  two  birds,  di£for« 
ing  so  greatly  in  site,  were  the  male  andfemafe  of  the  same 
species,  many  genera  having  been  instituted  upon  much 
slighter  grounds  of  difference ;  I  had  abundant  proofs,  how- 
ever, that  such  is  really  the  case,  having  seen  many  of  the 
nests  and  egg^  with  the  parent  bird  in  the  act  of  incubation^ 
during  the  two  seasons  I  spent  in  the  country.  In  most  of 
its  habits  and  in  its  economy  this  bird  closely  assimilates  to 
the  Skylark  of  Europe.  During  the  early  months  of  spring 
it  trips  over  the  ground  in  the  most  sprightly  manner  with 
its  tail  nearly  erect ;  mounts  on  the  dead  limbs  of  trees  and 
the  fences  of  endosores^  and  runs  along  them  with  the 
greatest  dexterity ;  at  this  season  of  the  year  also  the  male 
maybe  frequently  seen  running  beside  its  diminutive  partner, 
and  so  busily  engaged  in  pouring  forth  his  song  for  her 
amusement,  as  to  be  apparently  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  any  other  object.    Alter  the  female  has  chosen  the  place 
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for  her  nest,  which  is  always  on  the  ground^  the  male,  like  the 
Skylark,  frequently  mounts  in  the  air  with  a  tremulous  motion 
of  the  wingSy  and  after  cfaeenng  her  with  bis  animated  song, 
deacends  again  to  the  ground  or  skims  off  to  a  neighbouring 
tree,  and  incessantly  pours  forth  his  voluble  and  not  unpleas- 
ing  notes. 

I  found  it  very  abundant  in  all  the  Upper  Hunter  districtSy 
as  weU  as  in  all  the  surroimding  conntEy,  both  to  the  north 
and  south:  I  killed  nnmerona  maxfiids  of  both  sexes,  but 
not  one  male  with  the  throat  and  under  surface  bUu^»  like 

specimens  I  have  seen  from  Port  Philip  and  South  Australia^ 
and  which  I  consider  to  be  specifically  distinct. 

The  male  has  the  entire  plumage  brown,  each  feather  mar- 
gined with  brownish  white;  a  large  patch  of  dark  brown  on 
the  centre  of  the  abdomen;  bill,  inside  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue  black  ;  irides  hazel ;  feet  flesh-brown. 

The  female,  which  is  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  male,  is  si- 
milar in  colour,  but  the  feathers  being  more  broadly  margined 
with  brownish  white  gives  her  a  paler  hue  than  her  nuite ;  the 
nnder  suiface  is  abomnch  lighter,  and  the  patch  in  the  centre 
of  the  abdomen  is  mooh  smaller. 

Sp.  242.  CINCLORAMPHUS  CANTILLANS,  Gould. 

BlACK-BBBASTBD  OiHCLOE4MFH178. 

Cmclorampktu  caniaiorU,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  See,  part  x.  p.  135. 
Ye-jul-lup,  Aborigines  of  the  moimt«in  districts  of  Western  Australia, 
Skif-Lark  of  the  Colonists. 

Gincloramphus  oantillani^  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia^  itii^  vol  iii. 

Spedmens  killed  at  Fort  Philip  in  South  Australia  and 

others  procured  at  Port  Essington  are  precisely  similar ;  but 
they  differ  from  C,  cruralis  in  their  smaller  size  and  in  their 
darker  colouring,  a  character  which  is  confined  to  the  male  sex« 
and  whidi  is^  I  believe»  stiictly  a  summer  liveiy.   At  Swan 
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River  the  individuals  are  still  smaller,  and  like  the  C.  crwraiit 
are  never  so  black  on  the  breast. 

•  I  possess  no  information  respecting  the  habits  of  the  Port 

Philip  bird.  The  following  notes  are  the  result  of  Gilbert's 
observations  of  the  bird  in  Western  Australia : — 

"The  Cinclorampku9  eantUlcuu  is  a  summer  visitor,  a 
remarkably  shy  and  waiy  species,  and  a  most  difficult  bird  to 
procure,  fiom  its  generally  perching  on  a  part  of  a  tree  whence 
it  can  command  an  uninterrupted  view  all  round,  rarely 
admitting  any  one  to  approach  it  within  gun-shot.  On  being 
flushed  from  the  ground  it  immediately  takes  to  a  tree,  where, 
with  its  tail  erect,  and  its  head  stretched  out  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  neck,  it  presents  a  most  grotesque  appearance.  It  <^n 
ascends  perpendicularly  to  a  considerable  heigiht  in  the  air, 
and  then  floats  horizontally  without  any  apparent  motion  of 
the  wings  to  the  distance  of  three  hundred  yards.  While 
fljdng  it  utters  a  most  disagreeably  harsh  and  grating  note^ 
which  is  exchanged  for  an  inward,  rather  plaintive  tone  wheti 
perched  among  the  branches.  The  nest,  which  is  deposited 
in  a  slight  depression  of  the  ground,  is  formed  of  dried 
grasses,  and  is  so  loosely  put  together  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  preserve  it  entire ;  the  eggs  are  four  in  number, 
and  -ace  similar  to,  but  larger  and  of  a  lighter  colour  than 
those  of  the  C.  rufewem!* 

All  the  upper  snrfaoe  sandy  brown,  the  centres  of  the 
feathers  darker ;  primaries  and  tail  greyish  brown,  slightly 
margined  with  reddish  bro\\Ti ;  immediately  before  the  eye  a 
triangular  spot  of  brownish  black;  throat  and  chest  dull 
white,  the  latter  with  a  stripe  of  brown  down  each  feathw ; 
under  surfoce  light  brown ;  in  the  centre  of  the  abdomen  a 
patch  of  dark  brown,  each  feather  margined  with  pak' brown ; 
bill  and  feet  fleshy  brown. 

Total  length  S  inches ;  bill  1^ ;  wing  4^ ;  tail  4^ ;  tarsi  1^. 
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Genus  PTENOEDUS,  Cabanis. 

M.  Cabanis  has  institated  the  above  genus  for  the  bird 

named  by  Messrs.  Vigors  and  Ilorsfield  AMthus  rufescenSy  and 
placed  by  mc  with  the  Cincloraniphi ;  I  admit  the  justice  of 
the  separation,  and  therefore  adopt  his  generic  appellation.  A. 
nng^e  species  only  has  as  yet  been  dboovered  in  Australia, 
and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  the  form  does  not  eiist  in  other 
countries. 

Sp,  248.        PTENOEDUS  RUFESCENS. 

RUf  0V8-TIMTJU>  CiNCLOBAMPBUS. 

Asuihim  rufaeenSf  Vig.  and  Honf.  in  Linn.  Tnms.,  vol.  zy.  p.  280. 
Hegalurat  rufescens,  Gray  and  Miteh.  Gen.  of  Birdiy  toL  i.  p.  189, 

Pienoedtu  rufaeens,  Cab.  Mas.  Hein.,  Thcil  i.  p.  89. 

E-role-del,  Aborigiues  of  the  mountaia  districts  of  Western  Australia. 
Svigii^  Lark  of  the  Colonists. 

Cincloramphus  ra£96oen8|  Ghmld,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL^  voL  iiL 
'    pi.  76. 

If  Australia  be  not  celebrated  for  its  singing-birds,  it  has 
still  some  few  whose  voices  serve  to  enliven  the  monotony  of 

its  scenery ;  and  of  these  no  one  deserves  greater  attention 
than  the  bird  here  described,  which  is  a  very  sweet  songster, 
and  whose  note  somewhat  resembles,  but  is  much  inferior  to 
that  of  our  own  Skylark.  With  the  exception  of  Tasmania^ 
where  I  believe  it  is  taever  seen,  it  appears  to  be  distributed 
over  all  parts  of  Australia,  specimens  having  been  obtained  in 
every  locality  yet  visited  by  Europeans.  In  New  South  Wales 
and  Western  Australia  it  is  strictly  migratory,  and  only  a 
summer  visitor,  arriving  in  August  and  departing  in  February ; 
on  the  other  hand,  I  met  with  it  on  the  sandhills  at  HoldfiBst 
Bay,  in  South  Australia,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  period  of 
winter :  although  not  exclusively  a  terrestrial  bird,  it  evinces 
a  great  partiality  to  open  grassy  plains  here  and  there  studded 
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with  trees,  and  spends  much  of  its  time  on  the  ground,  from 
which  it  makes  perpendicular  ascents  to  a  great  hei^t  in  the 
air,  and  then  descending  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  flies 

horizontally  from  one  tree  to  another,  singing  all  the  time 
with  the  greatest  volubility;  the  female,  which  is  not  more 
than  half  the  size  of  the  male,  remaining  all  the  while  on 
the  ground,  frtmi  which  she  is  not  eaaiy  aroused,  and  con- 
sequently not  so  often  seen.  It  breeds  in  October,  November, 
and  Deorasber,  and  generally  rears  two  broods  during  the 
season.  The  nest  is  placed  in  a  depression  of  the  earth,  most 
frequently  at  the  foot  of  a  slightly  raised  tuft  of  grass,  and  is 
externally  composed  of  strong  grasses  and  lined  with  very  fine 
grasses,  and  sometimes  with  hairs*  The  eggs  aie  four  in 
number,  ten  lines  long  by  seven  and  a  half  lines  broad,  and 
are  of  a  purplish  white,  very  broadly  marked  with  freckles 
and  small  blotches  of  deep  chestnut-brown,  so  much  so  as 
frequently  to  render  the  blotches  more  conspicuous  than  the 
ground-colour. 

Hho  male  has  all  the  upper  surfeuse  dark  brown,  each 
feather  margined  with  olive  brown ;  upper  tail-coverts  rufous ; 

lores  black ;  stripe  above  the  eye  and  throat  whitish ;  all  the 
under  surface  pale  brownish  grey,  deepening  into  buff  on  the 
under  tail-coverts,  and  with  a  series  of  minute  spots  of  brown 
on  the  breast;  irides  hasel;  bill  dark  lead-colour  in  summer, 
fleshy  brown  in  winter;  tarsi  yeDowish  grey;  Ceet  bluish 
ashy  grey. 

The  female  is  smaller,  and  is  destitute  of  the  black  lores ; 
in  other  respects  sh^  is  so  like  the  male  that  a  separate 
descrqition  is  unnecessary.  She  is  said  to  frequently  utter  a 
sharp  shriek  during  the  night. 
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Genus  SPHEN(EACUS,  Strickland. 

A  group  of  reed-  and  grass-firequentiiig  bitdfl,  which  are 

found  not  only  in  every  part  of  Australia,  but  also  in  the 
Indian  Islands  and  India. 

8p.244.      SPHENCEACUS  GALACTOT£S. 

TaWNT  GltA88-1IIB]>. 

Mabtrus  galaeMe$,  Temm.  Fl.  Col.,  65. 

Megfobtnu  ^aiadotet,  Vig.  and  Uont  in  lino.  TraD«.»  vol.  xv.  p.  228. 
8plien(Baco8  galaotote^  Gonkl,  Birds  of  Anrtraliai  ioH,  toL  liL 

This  is  a  scarce  species  in  New  South  Wales,  the  few 
individuals  I  have  seen  being  from  the  grassy  districts  of  the 
Liverpool  Flaina ;  in  all  probability,  however,  it  ranges  ak»g 
the  eaatem  and  over  the  whde  of  the  northern  portion  of 
Australia.  Gilbert's  notes  inform  me  that  he  found  it 
"tolerably  abundant  on  the  islands  at  the  head  of  Van 
Dieraen's  Gulf,  where  it  inhabits  the  long  grass  or  rushes 
growing  in  or  adyacent  to  the  swamps  ;  it  is  so  shy  that  it  is 
very  rarely  seen;  when  closely  hunted  it  takes  wmg,  hot 
%ing  appears  to  be  a  difficult  action  at  all  times ;  at  least  I 
have  never  seen  it  sustain  a  flight  of  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  at  the  utmost,  and  even  in  that  short  distance  it  seemed 
ready  to  sink  into  the  grass  with  fatigue.  The  only  note  I 
have  heard  it  emit  is  a  harsh  and  rapidly  repeated  ciutek. 
The  stomachs  of  those  I  dissected  were  extremely  mnscular, 
and  contained  the  remains  €i  insects  of  varioas  kinds  and 
what  appeared  to  be  vegetable  fibres." 

General  plumage  pale  brown,  deepening  into  rufous  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  fading  into  dull  white  on  the  throat 
and  centre  of  the  abdomen;  all  the  feathers  of  the  upper 
suiftce  with  blackish  brown  centres;  seocndaDcs  bladdah 
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brown,  broadly  margined  with  pale  brown  ;  tail  pale  brown, 
crossed  with  iBdistmct  bars  of  a  darker  tint;  irides  light 
brown ;  upper  mandible  olive-brown,  the  cutting  edges  light 
yellowish  white ;  lower  mandible  bluish  white  tarsi  and  feet 
light  reddish  flesh-colour. 

Sp.  245.  SFU£N(£ACUS  66AMINEUS,  GoM. 

Little  Grass-Bird. 

SphefUBO/cm  graminmB,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  xiii.  p.  19. 
Megahtnts  iframmeui,  Chray  and  Mitch.  Gen.  of  Birds,  vol.  i.  p.  169, 

MegaharuB,  sp.  5. 
Poodiftm  graminem,  Gsb.  Mui.  Udn.,  Theii  L  p.  43. 

Sphenoaaciis  gnuniiiBiiai  Ooald,  Krds  of  Avslnliai  fiiL,  voL  iii 

Although  the  present  species  is  very  generally  dispersed 
over  the  whole  of  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania,  in  all  situations  suitable  to  its  habits,  it 
]»as  little  known  to  the  cdonists  as  if  it  were  not  in  existence* 
which  is  readily  accounted  for  by  its  recluse  nature  aiid  the 
localities  it  frequents,  the  thick  beds  of  grasses,  rushes,  and 
other  kinds  of  herbage  growing  in  low,  damp,  and  wet  places 
on  the  nudnland,  and  on  such  islands  as  those  of  Green  and 
Actflson,  in  D'Entrecasteani*s  Channd,  bemg  its  finrooiite 
places  of  resort.  It  is  a  very  shy  species,  and  will  afanost  allow 
itself  to  be  trodden  upon  before  it  will  quit  the  place  of  its 
concealment ;  in  the  open  griissy  beds  of  the  flats  it  is  more 
easily  driven  from  its  retreat,  but  even  then  it  merely  flies  a 
few  yaids»  and  pitches  again  among  the  herbage. 

Its  song  consists  of  four  or  five  plaintiTely-uttered  notes^ 
repeated  five  or  six  times  in  succession. 

The  nest  is  generally  a  very  compact  structure ;  in  Western 
Australia  it  is  formed  of  the  soft  tops  of  the  flowering  part 
of  the  reeds,  and  the  thin  skin-like  coating  of  the  reed* 
stalks,  but  occasionally  of  fine  swamp  grasses,  and  is  always 
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lined  with  feathers ;  in  some  instances  two  large  feathers  are 
made  to  meet  over  the  opening,  near  the  top  of  the  nest,  and 
thus  protects  the  inside  fh)m  cold  or  rain :  it  is  attached  to 
two  or  three  upright  reeds  about  two  feet  from  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  eggs,  which  are  laid  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  are  four  in  number,  nearly  eight 
lines  long  and  six  Hnes  broad ;  they  are  of  a  fleshy-white, 
freckled  and  streaked  all  over^  particularly  at  the  larger  end, 
with  purplish  red :  in  some  instances  large  obscure  blotchea 
of  reddish  gr^  appear  as  beneath  the  snrlaoe  of  the  shell. 

The  sexes  present  no  difference  in  sise  or  colour,  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  variation  in  specimens  from  Tasmania,  Swan 
River,  and  New  South  Wales. 

Stripe  over  the  eye  white  :  all  the  upper  surface  brown,  the 
centre  of  the  feathers  being  dark  brown ;  secondaries  brownish 
black,  margined  with  haS ;  tail  pale  reddish  brown,  with  dark 
brown  shafts;  under  surface  grey,  passing  into  black  on  the 
flanks  and  vent ;  each  feather  of  the  breast  with  a  very  minute 
line  of  dark  brown  down  the  centre ;  bill  and  tarsi  fleshy 
brown. 

Total  length  6^  inches ;  bill  f ;  wing  2^ ;  tail  2| ;  tarsi  f. 

Family  STLYIAS 

Genus  CALAMOHERPE,  Meyer. 

Of  this  European  and  Indian  form  two  species  inhabit 
Australia,  vrhsre  they  frequent  the  reed-beds  and  the  dense 
herbage  of  marshy  situations. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  Great 

Sedge-Warbler  of  Europe  {Calamoherpe  turdoides)  will  have 
a  just  idea  of  what  the  present  and  the  following  species 
are  like. 

2d 
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Sp.  246.  CALAMOHERPE  AUSTRALIS,  Goidd. 

Rbed-Wabblbr. 

Reed-Warbler,  Lewin,  Birds  of  New  Holland,  pi.  18. 

Acrocephalus  anstxali^  Qonld,  Birds  of  AnstraliSy      vol  iiL 
pL37. 

This  bird  does  not  inhabit  Tasmania,  but  is  universally 
dispersed  among  the  sedgy  sides  of  rivers  and  lagoons,  both 
in  South  Austraiia  and  New  South  Wales ;  I  also  obs^ed  it 
in  great  abundanoe  on  the  banks  of  the  men  to  the  north- 
ward of  liverpool  Plains ;  in  all  these  localities  it  is  strict^ 
migratory,  arriving  in  September,  and  departing  again  before 
the  commencement  of  winter.  In  its  general  economy  it 
closely  resembles  its  European  congeners,  but  possesses  a  still 
louder  and  nwre  melodions  song  than  any  of  them»  exoqpt 
the  Cakmuiherpe  imrdoide$.  It  is  ratheic  a  lato  breeder, 
scarcely  ever  beginning  this  natural  duty  before  the  month  of 
November.  The  nest,  like  that  of  the  Reed-Warbler  of 
Europe,  is  suspended  from  two  or  three  reeds  at  about  two 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  composed  of  the 
soft  skins  of  reeds  and  dried  rushes.  The  egg^  which  are 
four  in  number,  ten  lines  long  by  seven  lines  broad*  are  of  a 
greyish  white,  thickly  marked  all  over  with  irregular  blotches 
and  markings  of  yellowish  brown,  umber  brown,  and  bluish 
grey,  intermingled  together  without  any  appearance  of  order 
or  arrangement. 

The  food  consists  of  insects  of  various  kinds. 

The  sexes  are  so  precisely  alike  that  dissection  must  be 
resorted  to  to  distinguish  them. 

All  the  upper  surface  olive-brown ;  wings  and  tail  brown, 
margined  with  olive-brown ;  all  the  under  surface  tawny  or 
deep  buff,  fading  into  white  on  the  throat ;  under  mandible 
fleshy  white,  remainder  of  the  bill  and  the  legs  olive  horn- 
colour  ;  irides  brown. 
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Sp.  247.    CALAMOIIERPE  LONGIROSTRIS,  Gould. 

LOKQ-BILLBD  RbXD-WaRBLXE. 

Calamoherpe  loru/irostris,  Grould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  xiii.  p.  20. 

Goar-jee-t/oor-jee,  Aboriginea  of  the  lowland  districts  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia.   

Acrocephalus  longirostris,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  vol  iii. 
pL3& 

The  present  bird,  which  I  have  designated  lonpiratirts,  is 
the  largest  of  the  two  species  of  Calamoiefpe  known  to  in- 
habit Australia. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  western  portion  of  the  country,  where 
I  learn  from  Gilbert's  notes  that  "  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
dense  reed-beds  bordering  the  river  and  lakes  around  Perth, 
but  is  so  shy  that  it  scamty  ever  shows  itself  above  the  reeds. 
I  have  remarked  also  that  it  never  wanders  many  yards  firom 
the  nest,  which  is  placed  on  four  or  five  upright  reeds  growing 
in  the  water  at  about  two  feet  from  the  surface.  It  is  of  a 
deep  cup-shaped  form,  and  is  composed  of  the  soft  skins  of 
reeds  and  dried  mshea.  The  breeding-season  comprises  the 
mimths  of  August  and  September.  The  eggs  are  four  in 
number,  of  a  dull  greenish  white,  blotched  all  over,  bnt  parti- 
cularly at  the  larger  end,  with  large  and  small  irregularly 
shaped  patches  of  olive,  some  being  darker  tjian  the  others, 
the  lighter-coloured  ones  appearing  as  if  beneath  the  sur- 
fiioe  of  the  shell;  they  ace  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length 
by  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

"  It  siiif^s  both  night  and  day,  and  its  strain  is  more  beau- 
tiful and  melodious  than  that  of  any  other  Australian  bird 
with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  being  in  many  parts  very  like 
to  that  oi  the  itur-£uned  Nightingale  of  Europe. 

The  stomach  is  tolerably  muscular,  and  the  food  consists 
of  coleopterous  and  other  kinds  of  insects." 

Faint  line  over  the  eye  fawn-colour ;  all  the  upper  surface 
reddish  brown,  becoming  more  rufous  on  the  upper  taii- 
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coverts ;  primarijes  and  tail  deep  brown,  fringed  with  rufous ; 
chin  whitish;  all  the  under  soi&oe  deep  &wn-cdour;  iiides 

yellowish  brown. 

Total  leugth      inches ;  bill  f| ;  wing  3 ;  tail  3 ;  tarsi  1. 

Genus  MIRAFRA,  HorsfieU. 

One,  if  not  two,  species  of  this  well-defined  genus  inhabit 
Australia.    At  present  one  only  has  been  characterised ;  bat 

the  bird  of  this  form,  frcqucuting  the  intertropical  portions  of 
the  country,  may  prove  to  be  a  distinct  species. 

Sp.  248.     MIRAFRA  HORSFIELDII,  Gould, 

Horsfibld's  Bush-Lark. 

Mirajra  Uonfieldu,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zoo).  Soc,  partxv.  p.  1. 

Mirafi»  fiorsfieldiiy  Qonld,  Birds  of  Australia^  foL,  voL  iiL  pL  77. 

llns  species,  which  I  have  named  korsfieldii  after  the 

.  founder  of  the  genus,  is  sparingly  dispersed  over  all  the 
plains  and  open  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  but  is  more 
abundant  on  the  inner  side  of  the  mountain  ranges  towards 
the  interior  than  between  the  ranges  and  the  sea  ,*  I  ha?eaIso 
a  specimen  procured  during  Dr.  Ldchardt's  overland  expedi- 
tion from  Moreton  Bay,  and  one  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Port  Essiiigton  :  both  of  these,  although  possessing  characters 
common  to  each  other,  diiter  from  specimens  obtained  in  New 
South  Wales  in  being  larger,  redd^  m  colour,  and  in  having 
a  stouter  bill — features  which  will  probably  hereafter  prove 
them  to  be  distinct,  and  which  exhibit  a  near  alHanoe  to  the 
Mirafra  javan  ica. 

The  bird  here  described  is  from  New  South  Wales,  where 
I  found  it  more  abundant  on  the  Liverpool  Plains  than  else- 
where ;  I  also  met  with  solitary  individuals  in  the  district  of 
the  Upper  Hunter. 

In  its  habits  it  is  more  terrestrial  than  arboreal,  and  will 
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frequently  allow  itself  to  be  almost  trodden  upon  before  it  will 

rise,  and  then  it  merely  flies  to  a  short  distance  and  descends 
again ;  it  may  often  be  seen  perched  upon  the  strong  blades 
of  grass  and  occasionally  on  the  trees ;  .it  frequently  mounts 
high  in  the  air  after  the  manner  of  the  l^lark  of  Europe, 
singing  all  the  time  very  melodiously,  but  with  a  weaker 
strain  than  that  favourite  bird ;  it  also  occasionally  utters  its 
pleasing  song  while  perclied  on  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  colour  and  size. 

General  plumage  ashy  brown,  the  centre  of  the  feathers 
dark  brown,  the  latter  colour  predominating  on  the  head, 
lower  part  of  the  back  and  tertiaries ;  wings  brown  margined 
with  rufous ;  over  the  eye  a  stripe  of  buff ;  chin  white ;  under 
surfiaoe  pale  hyjiSi  throat  crossed  by  a  series  of  dark  brown 
^ts  arranged  in  a  crescentic  form ;  under  surface  of  the  wing 
rufous;  bill  flesh-brown  at  the  base  and  dark  brown  at  the 
tip;  feet  fleshy  brown. 

Family  FBDrGILLID^. 

The  Finches  of  Australia  comprise  about  twenty  well- 
marked  species,  pertaining  to  several  genera  or  subgenera,  each 
of  which  exhibits  a  slight  difference  in  structure,  accompanied 
as  is  always  the  case,  by  a  difference  in  habit,  and  in  the 
districts  inhabited;  thus  the  JSHetqpterw  frequent  grassy 
patches  in  the  glades  of  the  forests,  the  open  parts  of  gullies, 
ftc. ;  the  SteganopleurtBi  the  stony  hills  and  flats ;  the  Poephila, 
the  grass  beds  of  the  open  plains  j  and  the  DonacolcSy  the 
marshy  districts  and  reed-beds :  of  the  habits  of  £mblenia 
nothing  is  known ;  its  pointed  bill  indicates  some  peculiarity 
in  its  economy  differing  from  those  of  the  other  genm. 

Most  if  not  all  the  species  build  large  grassy  nests,  some 
with  a  spout-like  opening. 
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Genus  ZONiEGINTHUS,  Cabanis. 

Of  tliis  genus,  established  by  M.  Cabanis,  two  species 
inhabit  Australia,  both  of  which  are  very  similarly  marked, 
and  difEer  in  this  respect  from  the  other  species  of  this  exten- 
sive fiimily. 

Sp.  249.         ZONi£GINTHUS  BELLUS. 

Fire-tailed  Finch. 

Loxia  beUa  et  nilida,  Latb.  Ind.  Orn.,  Sapp.  pp.  xlvi^  xlvii. 
Black-lined  Grosbeak,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  voh  ii«  p.  198. 
l*Yingilla  bella,  Vig.  aod  Uorsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  257. 
Amadma  nUida,  Oray  and  Mitch.  Geo.  of  Birds,  vol.  iL  p.  870; 

Amadma,  ap.  15. 
Zonaginikui  miidug.  Cab.  Miu.  Hein.,  Theil  i  p.  171. 
ffee-^onff,  Aborighies  of  New  South  Wales. 
FSre-taU,  Colonists  of  Tasmania. 

Estrdda  bdlsi  Ooold,  Birds  of  Anslxali^ 

Tasmania  may  be  considered  the  principal  habitat  of  this 
species,  for  it  is  uniTersally  and  numerously  dispersed  over  all 
parts  of  that  island  suited  to  its  habits  and  eoonomy.  It  also 

inhabits  New  South  AValcs,  but  is  there  far  less  abundant. 
I  generally  observed  it  in  small  communities  varying  from 
8L\  to  a  dozen  in  number,  searching  on  the  ground  tor  the 
seeds  of  grasses  and  other  small  plants  which  grow  on  Uie 
plains  and  open  parts  of  the  forest  It  also  frequents  the 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  of  the  settlers,  with  whom  it  is 
a  favourite,  few  birds  being  more  tame  or  more  beautifully 
coloured  than  this  little  Finch ;  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  the 
rump  and  the  base  of  the  tail-feathers  strongly  contrasting 
with  the  more  sombre  hue  of  the  body.  Its  flight  is  ex* 
tremely  rapid  and  arrow-like,  partieulsriy  when  crossmg  a 
])iain  or  passing  down  a  gulley.  It  is  a  stationary  species  in 
Tasmania,  and  probably  also  in  New  South  Wales.  In  the 
former  country  I  constantly  found  it  breeding  iu  commmiities. 
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my  attention  being  usniUljr  attracted  by  the  enomous  nesta 
wlucb  tlicy  build  among  the  brandies  of  shrobby  trees  with- 
out the  slightest  attempt  at  coiiccaliueiit.  They  are  con- 
structed entirely  of  grasses  and  stalks  of  plants,  dome-shaped 
in  form,  with  a  hole  near  the  top  for  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  the  bird.  The  eggs  are  five  or  nx  in  number,  rather 
lengthened  in  form  and  of  a  beaatiM  flesh-white,  eight  and  a 
half  fines  long  by  six  and  a  half  lines  broad.  It  breeds  from 
September  to  January,  during  which  period  two  or  three 
broods  are  reared.  Its  note  is  a  single  mournful  sound 
emitted  while  perched  on  the  low  branches  of  the  trees  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  its  leeding^places. 

The  sexes  present  no  external  difference,  and  may  be  thus 
described: — circle  surrounding  the  eyes,  lores,  and  a  line 
crossing  the  forehead  l)lack  ;  all  the  upper  surface,  wings, 
and  tail  oUve-brown,  crossed  by  numerous  narrow  crescentic 
lines  of  black ;  mmp  and  base  of  the  tail-feathers  shining 
acariet;  all  the  under  surface  grey,  oroesed  by  numerous 
narrow  crescentic  lines  of  black ;  centre  of  the  abdomen  and 
under  tail-coverts  black ;  tips  of  the  primaries  and  tail-feathers 
brown  without  bars ;  bill  crimson,  becoming  paler  at  the  base 
of  the  upper  mandible ;  irides  very  dark  brown ;  eyelash 
beantiM  light  blue ;  feet  flesh-colour. 

Sp.250.        ZON^GINTHUS  OGULEUS. 

Red-eared  Finch. 

EringiUa  oculea,  Quoy  et  Gaim.  Voy,  de  I'AfttroUbey  ZooL,  part  L 

p.  211 ;  Ois.,  pi.  18.  fig.  2. 
Zonaginthus  oculetts,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.,  Theil  i«  p.  171,  note. 
J^-ree,  Aborigines  of  the  lowland^  and 

IhpS'den'figooliftuA'neer,  Aborigines  of  the  moontaiD  districts  of 

Western  Australia. 
Naihe  sparrow,  CoUmists  of  Swan  Biver. 

Estrdda  ooolea,  Oonld,  Birds  of  Australia^  foL,  toL  iiL  pL  79. 

This  species  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  colony  of 
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Swan  Biver.  like  its  near  allj  the  Zima^ntkMs  MIm9,  it 
inhabits  open  grassy  glades  stadded  with  thidcets,  partica- 
larly  in  moist  swampy  districts  and  along  the  borders  of  lakes 
and  rivers.  Its  food  consists  of  small  grass-seeds  procured 
among  the  herbage.  Gilbert  states  that  ''it  is  a  solitaxy 
species  and  is  generally  found  in  the  most  retired  spots  in  the 
thickets,  where  its  moumfiil,  slowly  drawn-out  note  <m]y 
serves  to  add  to  the  loneliness  of  the  place.  Its  powers  of 
flight,  although  sometimes  rapid,  would  seem  to  be  feeble,  as 
they  are  merely  employed  to  remove  it  from  tree  to  tree.  The 
natives  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Western  Australia  have  a 
tradition  that  the  first  bird  of  this  species  speared  a  dog  and 
drank  its  blood,  and  thus  obtained  its  red  biU» ' 

The  sexes  are  so  much  alike  that  dissection  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  the  male  from  the  female.  The  beautiful  patch  of 
scarlet  feathers  behind  the  eye,  together  with  the  rich  colour- 
ing of  the  bill,  assists  very  materially  in  reheving  the  more 
sombre  but  delicate  markings  of  the  remainder  of  the  body. 

Lores,  line  over  the  bill  and  a  narrow  circle  surrounding 
the  eye  black ;  behind  the  eye  a  small  patch  of  shining 
scarlet ;  all  the  upper  surface  olive- brown,  crossed  by  numer- 
ous fine  irregular  crescent-shaped  bands  of  black,  which  are 
broadest  and  most  conspicuous  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back ; 
wings  and  tail  simUarly  marked,  but  with  the  black  bands 
still  broader  and  more  distinct ;  rump  and  the  margins  of  the 
base  of  the  central  tail-feathers  shining  scarlet;  throat  and 
breast  light  brown,  crossed  by  numerous  crescent-shaped 
bands  of  black ;  abdomen  and  under  surface  black,  with  a 
large  spot  of  white  near  the  tip  of  each  feather ;  irides  red ; 
bill  bright  vermilion,  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  edged 
with  pearl-grey ;  eyelash  greenish  blue ;  legs  yellowish  grey. 
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Genus  STICTOFTERA,  Rekhenbaeh. 

Two  spedes  of  this  form  are  foand  in  Australia ;  one  in- 
habits the  south-eastern,  the  other  the  northern  parts  of  the 
country.    Both  are  distinguished  by  a  conspicuous  double 

zone  of  black  on  the  breast ;  and  their  short  and  rather  gib- 
bose  bills  are  doubtless  admirably  adapted  for  procuring  some 
particular  kind  of  food>  probably  the  seeds  of  grasses. 

Sp.  251.        STICTOPTERA  BICHENOVII. 

BiOHXNo's  Finch. 

Frwgilla  bkkamH,  Yig.  ind  Hont  in  liim.  Traas.^  vol.  xv.  p.  258. 

Estrelda  Bichenovii,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iiL  pL  80* 

This  beautiM  little  Finch  inhabits  the  extenshre  phdns  of 
the  interior,  particularly  such  portions  of  them  as  are  thinly 

intersected  with  low  scrubby  trees  and  bushes.  My  specimens 
were  obtained  on  the  Livcq^ool  and  Brezi  Plains.  As  I  have 
had  occasion  to  remark  with  respect  to  other  species,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  extent  of  its  range 
until  Australia  has  been  more  fully  explored. 

The  Bicheno's  Pinch  is  very  tame  in  its  disposition,  and  is 
generally  to  be  observed  on  the  ground,  occupied  in  procuring 
the  seeds  of  the  grasses  and  other  small  plants,  which  form 
its  principal  food.  When  I  visited  the  interior  in  the  month 
of  December,  it  was  assembled  in  small  flocks  of  from  four  to 
eight  in  number ;  these,  when  flushed  from  among  the  grasses, 
would  perch  on  the  neighbouring  bushes  rather  than  flj  off 
to  any  distance,  and  indeed  the  form  of  its  wings  and  tail 
indicate  that  it  possesses  lesser  powers  of  flight  than  many  of 
the  other  Finches. 

I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  its  nest  or  eggs, 
neither  did  I  ever  hear  it  utter  any  kind  of  song ;  conse- 
quently I  am  unable  to  give  any  information  on  these  points. 
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The  male  has  the  £Eice,  ear-coTerte,  and  throat  pure  white, 
completely  aunoonded  by  a  band  of  black,  which  ia  broadest 
on  the  forehead ;  crown  of  the  head,  nape  of  the  neck,  and 

back  broccoli-brown,  each  feather  crossed  by  uumcrous  trans- 
verse lines  of  a  lighter  tint ;  upper  part  of  the  rump  black ; 
lower  part  of  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  snow-white; 
wings  bkck,  all  the  feathers  except  the  pnmaiiea  beautifully 
spotted  with  white;  chest  greyish  white,  tinged  with  buff, 
bounded  below  by  a  broadish  band  of  jet-black ;  abdomen 
and  flanks  bufiy  white;  under  tail-coverts  and  tail  black; 
irides  black,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  black  lash ;  bill  beautiful 
pale  blue. 

The  sexes,  although  having  a  similar  diaiacter  of  marking, 

may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  male  having  the 
black  bands  of  the  chest  and  throat  broader,  and  its  plumage 
more  brilliant.  The  young  also  at  an  early  age  possess  the 
ehaiacteristic  markings  of  Uie  adult 

Sp.  252.       STICTOPTERA  ANNULOSA,  Gould. 

Black-kvmpsd  Finch. 

Amadina  annulosa,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc*,  part  viL  p.  148. 
Stictoptera  ammlosa,  Keich.  Sing-VogeL 

Eatrolda  amin]osa»  Qovild,  Birds  of  Aiutra]^ 

This  species  was  one  of  several,  collected  by  the  Officers  of 
H.M.S.S.  Beagle,  and  for  the  specimens  from  which  my 
descriptions  were  taken  I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Bynoe  and 
Dring.   The  bird  has  also  been  brought  to  England  by  Gn 

Greorge  Grey  :  all  these  specimens  were  collected  on  the  north- 
west coast,  and  it  is  not  unfrequcntly  seen  on  the  Coburg 
Peninsula,  where  it  inhabits  the  grassy  banks  of  running 
streams,  in  small  families  of  from  six  to  ten  in  number. 

It  differs  from  Biciheno's  Einoh  in  the  spots  and  maridnga 
on  the  upper  surface  being  rather  less  defined,  and  in  the  co- 
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knuiDg  of  the  mmp,  which  in  this  speciea  is  blacky  while  in 
tiie  other  it  is  white. 

Face,  ear-coverts,  and  throat  white,  snnronnded  by  a  jet- 
black  band,  which  is  broadest  on  the  forehead ;  chest  greyish 
white,  bounded  below  by  a  conspicuoils  band  of  black  ;  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  white ;  crown  of  the  head,  back  of  the 
nedc,  and  bank  greyish  brown  marked  with  nnmerons  fine 
transverse  lines  of  greyish  white ;  rump,  npper  and  nnder 
tail-coverts  and  tail  black  ;  wings  blackish  brown,  the  sccond- 
ai'ics  and  coverts  thickly  dotted  with  fine  markings  of  greyish 
white  ;  bill  and  feet  lead-colour. 

Total  length  4  inches;  bill  i;  wing  2 ;  tail  2^;  tarsi  i. 

Genus  ^GINTHA,  Cabanis. 

M.  Cabanis  has  instituted  this  genus  for  FrinpUla  tempo^ 
ralis  of  Latham.  It  is  the  only  species  of  this  form  yet  dis* 
covered  in  Australia,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  Mireida, 

Sp.  253.         jSGINTHA  TEMPORALIS. 

Red-eyebrowed  Finch. 

Fringilla  temporalis,  Lat.  Ind.  Orn.,  Supp.  p.  xlviii. 
Temporal  Finch,  Lat.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 
Le  Senigali  quinticolor,  Vieill.  Ois.  Chant,  p.  38,  pi.  15. 
FrmgiUA  gumiicolor,  VidlL  2iide  ^t.  da  Noav.  Diot.  d'Hist.  Nat., 
torn.  xii.  p.  188. 

Amanita  iemporoU»,  Gray  and  Mitch^  Gen.  of  Birdi^  toI.  ii.  p.  870> 
Jmadmot  ip. 

JBguUha  itnp&ralU,  Gab.  Mob.  Hein.,  Tbeil  i*  p.  170. 
GiKhhrng-ag-ga,  Aboriginea  oi  New  South  Wales. 
Red-BiU  of  the  Colonists. 


Estrelda  temporalis  Ooold,  Birds  of  Anstral^ 

This  species  of  Finch  is  very  generally  spread  over  the  gar- 
dens and  an  sndr  open  pasture  lands  of  New  South  Wales 
and  South  Anatialia  as  abound  in  grasses  and  small  plants. 
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upon  the  seeds  of  which  it  chiefly  subsists.  It  is  particularly 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney ;  even  in  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  numbers  may  always  be  seen  flitting  from 
border  to  border.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  it  is  of  a 
lively  disposition  in  captivity,  even  old  birds  becoming  per- 
fectly reconciled  after  a  few  days.  In  the  autumn  it  is  gre- 
gahou8»  and  Mr.  Gaiey  states  it  often  assembles  in  large  flocks ; 
in  the  spring  they  are  mostly  seen  in  pairs,  and  then  build 
their  large  and  conspicooos  neat,  which  is  farmed  of  dead 
grass,  lined  with  thistle  down,  in  any  low  bush  adapted  for  a 
site,  but  in  none  more  frequently  than  in  the  beautiful  Zep* 
io^ermum  squarrosum. 

The  eggs  are  five  or  six  in  number,  of  a  beautiful  fleshy 
white,  seven  fines  bng  by  Ave  and  a  half  lines  broad. 

Grown  of  the  head  bluish  grey ;  upper  surfiice,  wings,  and 
tail  olive-brown ;  under  surface  white ;  patch  over  the  eye 
and  rump  crimson ;  irides  brownish  red  ;  eyelash  narrow, 
naked  and  black ;  bill  fine  blood-red,  with  the  ridge  of  the 
upper  and  the  lower  part  of  the  under  mandible  black ;  legs 
yeUowish  white. 

Genus  BATUILDA,  Reichenbach. 

This  genus  has  been  established  for  the  beautiful  Estrelda 
ruficauda  of  the  folio  edition  of  the  Birds  of  Australia,  a  deh- 
cately  coloured  bird,  rendered  conspicuously  different  £rom 
other  Finches  by  the  spotted  markings  of  the  chest. 

Sp.  254.       fiATHILDA  RUFICAUDA,  QoM 

m 

Red-tailed  Finch. 

Amadma  nfieanit^  Gould  in  Fh>e.  of  ZooL  Soe.,  ptrt  iv.  p.  106. 
Baihilda  n^kauda,  Beich.  Sing-YQgeL 

Estrelda  mfieauda,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iii.  pL  84. 
1  observed  this  beautiful  Finch  rather  thinly  dispersed  on 
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the  sides  of  the  river  Namoi,  partkmlarly  akmg  the  sloping 
banks  covered  with  herbage,  where  it  appeared  to  be  feeding 

upon  such  grasses  and  other  annuals  as  afforded  seeds  con- 
genial to  its  taste ;  I  also  frequently  observed  it  among  the 
rushes  which  grow  in  the  beds  of  mud  along  the  sides  of  the 
water. 

The  adult  male  and  female  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 

by  outward  appearance ;  the  female  is,  however,  a  trifle  less 
than  the  male  in  size.  The  young,  on  the  contrary,  present 
a  very  different  appearance;  the  whole  of  their  plumage 
being  of  a  uniform  hmSy  brown ;  eye  yellowish  olive  sor- 
lounded  by  a  narrow  olive  lash;  bill  reddish  brown;  legs 
brownish  yellow. 

Face  and  cheeks  scarlet,  the  latter  covered  with  narrow 
feathers,  which  are  finely  spotted  with  white  at  the  tip ;  upper 
surflEuse  and  wings  olive-brown;  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail 
deep  crimson-brown,  the  former  having  a  large  spot  of  pinkish 
white  near  the  tip  of  each  feather ;  throat,  chest,  and  flanks 
delicate  olive-grey,  each  feather  having  a  large  oval  white  spot 
transversely  disposed  near  the  tip ;  centre  of  the  abdomen 
and  under  tail-coverts  dirty  ydlowish  white;  bill  scarlet; 
irides  orange  slightly  inclining  to  hasel,  surrounded  by  a 
rathw  broad,  naked,  flesh-coloured  lash ;  legs  and  feet  rather 
darker  than  fine  lemon-yellow. 

Total  length  4^  inches ;  wing  2i ;  tail  1| ;  tarsi 

Genus  AIDEMOSYNE,  Reichenbach. 

The  extreme  modesty  of  its  colouring  and  the  jetty  hue  of 
its  bill  afford  sufficient  differential  characters  from  the  other 
Australian  members  of  the  family  to  warrant  its  separation 
into  the  type  of  a  new  genus.  Without  questioning  the  pro* 
priety  of  these  numerous  subdivisions,  I  must,  in  justice  to 
those  who  make  them,  remark  that  they  do  differ  veiy  con- 
siderably, and  that  additional  species  of  most  of  the  forms 
occur  in  other  countries. 
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^.  255.      AIDBMOSYNE  MOD£STA,  Gimid. 

Plain-coloueed  Finch. 

Amadina  modestaj  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  See,  part  iv.  p.  105. 
Estrelda  modesta,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  vol.  j.  Introd.  p.  zKz. 
Aidewwtym  modetta,  Sing-VdgeL 

Amadina  modeata,  Ctould,  Birda  of  AiMfaali%     voL  iii  pL  85. 

I  found  the  Plain-coloured  Finch  tolerably  abundant  on  the 
Liverpool  Plains  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Nauioi,  and  Gilbert 
also  mentions  his  having  observed  it  on  the  low  ranges  to  the 
northward  of  Moreton  Bay.  In  its  habita,  aotiona,  and  eco- 
nomy no  remarkable  differences  were  observed  from  those  of 
the  other  species  of  the  genus. 

It  is  usually  seen  in  pairs  or  associated  in  small  companies, 
feeding  either  on  or  near  the  ground ;  the  seeds  of  grasses 
and  other  annuals  forming  its  chief  supply  of  food. 

A  nest  found  by  Gilbert  was  of  a  domed  form»  composed 
of  grasses,  and  contained  five  or  six  white  eggs,  about  half  an 
inch  long  by  three-eighths  broad. 

The  sexes  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  black 
mark  in  the  female,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  plate. 

The  male  has  the  fore-part  of  the  head  deep  crimson-ied ; 
lores  and  a  spot  on  the  chin  black ;  nape  of  the  neck,  mantle, 
and  back  brown ;  wings  brown  ;  tertials  (which  arc  very  long 
in  this  species),  together  with  the  greater  and  lesser  quill- 
feathers,  having  a  spot  of  white  at  the  tip  j  rump  and  upper 
tail-coverts  alternately  baired  with  lines  of  greyish  white  and 
brown ;  taal-feathers  black,  the  two  outer  ones  on  each  side 
tipped  with  white ;  under  surface  white,  transversely  barred 
with  lines  of  brown,  which  are  strongest  on  the  flanks  ;  middle 
of  the  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  white ;  bill  black; 
irides  reddish  brown ;  eyes  surrounded  by  a  very  narrow  lash 
of  blackish  brown ;  legs  flesh-white. 

The  female  diffinrs  in  having  the  colouring  of  the  crown  less 
extensive,  and  in  wanting  the  black  on  the  chin  and  lores. 

Total  length  4^  inches ;  wing  2ii  tail  2 ;  tarsi  ^. 
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Genus  NEOCHMIA,  Hombron  et  Jacqmnot. 

The  bird  to  which  the  above  grnieno  title  has  been  given, 

and  by  which  it  must  hereafter  be  known,  diflcrs  from  all  tlie 
other  members  of  its  family  in  the  lengthened  form  of  its  tail» 
and  in  its  peculiar  red  oolouiing. 

Sp.  256.         NEOCHMIA  PHAETON. 

CkIMSON  fiNCH. 

Firinffilla  phaeton,  Homb.  et  Jaoq.  Ann.  des  Sci«  Nat,  torn.  vL  p.  814. 
Neoi^mutphaetcn,  G.  S.  Onj,  Cat.  of  Gen*  and  Sabgen.  of  Birds  in 
Brit.  Mu8.,  p.  7S, 

Ing-a-dam-oon,  Aborigines  of  Port  EsHington. 
Red  Finch,  Residents  of  Port  Essington. 

Estrelda  phaeton^  Gonld^  Birds  of  Anstralia^  foL,  vol  iii  pL  83. 

In  a  paper  addressed  by  MM.  Hombron  and  Jacqninot  to 

the  Academie  des  Sciences  on  the  9th  of  August  1841, 
entitled  "  Description  de  plmieurs  Oiaeaux  nouveaux  ou  peu 
eonnuSy  provenant  de  r expedition  autour  du  monde  faite  9ur  les 
oorvettea  VAsindabe  et  la  ZeUe"  I  find  the  diaracters  of  a 
Fmohy  which,  although  the  colouring  does  not  quite  agree 
with  that  of  the  bird  here  figured,  T  have  little  doubt  is 
identical  with  it.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  consider  this 
to  be  the  case  from  the  circumstance  of  MM.  Hombron  and 
Jacquinot's  bird  having  been  collected  at  Raffles'  Bay,  a 
locality  cLoaeLy  bordering  that  in  which  Gilbert  procured  his 
specimens,  and  who  states  that  "this  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of 
moist  grassy  meadows,  particularly  where  the  Pandaniis 
(Screw  Pine)  is  al)uiKlrmt.  It  is  generally  found  feeding 
among  the  grass,  and  when  distiu^bed  invariably  takes  to  those 
trees.  From  July  to  November  it  is  to  be  observed  in  large 
flocks,  sometimes  of  several  hundreds;  but  although  great 
numbers  were  shot  during  this  period,  not  more  than  three  or 
four  were  obtained  in  the  rich  plumage.    About  the  latter 
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part  of  November  th^  were  either  in  pairs  or  in  small 
oompanies,  not  exceeding  six  in  number :  the  males  decorated 
with  their  rich  red  and  spotted  dress." 

The  stomach  is  muscular,  and  the  food  consists  of  grass 
and  other  small  seeds. 

Grown  of  the  head  deep  bluish  black ;  lores,  line  over  the 
eye,  sides  of  the  face,  and  ear-coverts  rich  crimson  red ;  onder 
surface  crimson  red,  spotted  on  the  flanks  with  white ;  centre 
of  the  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  black;  back  of  the 
neck  and  rurap  dark  brownish  grey ;  back  and  wings  brownish 
grey,  each  feather  crossed  near  the  extremity  with  a  band  of 
deep  crimson  red;  upper  tail-coverts  and  two  centre  tail- 
feathers  deep  red;  the  remainder  deep  red  at  the  base, 
passing  into  brown  at  the  tip  ;  bill  rich  carmine,  bounded  at 
the  base  by  a  band  of  greyish  white  about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  breadth ;  hinder  part  of  the  tarsi  and  inside  of  the 
feet  ochre-yeUow;  front  of  tarsi  and  upper  surface  of  the 
feet  ochre-yeUow,  strongly  tinged  with  hyacinth-red. 

The  female,  which  is  rather  smalWthan  the  male,  is  brown 
above,  a  few  of  the  feathers  on  the  back  and  the  wing-coverts 
crossed  with  red  as  in  the  male ;  lores,  line  over  the  eye,  sides 
of  the  face,  chin,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  tail  as  in  the  male» 
but  not  quite  so  brilliant ;  breast  and  flanks  greyish  brown, 
the  latter  omamrated  with  a  few  small  spots  of  white;  centre 
of  the  abdomen  buff. 

Genus  STA60N0PLEURA,  Cabanis. 

This  genus  has  been  instituted  for  the  Loxia  pUkUa  of 
Shaw,  and  as  yet  Australia  has  given  as  but  a  singte  spedes ; 
but  when  the  interior  and  the  northern  coast  line  have  been 

explored,  others  may  be  discovered  there. 

When  fully  adult,  the  sexes  of  this  foroi  are  very  similar; 
but  the  young  birds  are  very  different. 
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Sp.  257.     STAGONOPLEURA  GUCTATA. 

Spotted-sided  Finch. 

Eru^fiUa  leucocephala,  var.,  Lath.  Ind.  Om.,  Sapp.  p.  zlviii. 

Loxia  giUtata,  Shaw,  Mus.  Lev.,  pi. 

Spotted  Grosbeak,  Lewin,  Birds  of  New  Holl.,  pL  9. 

White-headed  Finch,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  210,  pL  132. 

Spotted-sided  Grosbeak,  Lath.  Oen.  Uitt.,  vol.  v.  p.  348,  pi.  89. 

JMimUla  latkmd,  Vig.  and  Honf.  in  Linii.  Thus.,  voL  zv.  p.  256. 

Jmadma  guttata,  6my  and  Miteh.  Oen.  of  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  870, 

^nuuBna,  up,  8. 
Stagonopluara  guttata.  Cab.  Mns.  Hdn.,  Thdl  L  p.  172. 

« 

AmadliMfc  Lathami,  Ckwdd,  Birdi  of  Amtaralia,  foL,  vol  iii  pL  88, 

I  found  this  species  plentiful  in  South  Australia  and  in 
evesjr  part  of  New  South  Wales  that  I  visited ;  and  it  was 
equidlj  numerDUB  on  the  Idverpool  Plains,  the  sides  of  the 

•River  Mokai,  Nanioi,  &c.  It  is  a  showy  attractive  species, 
and  passes  much  of  its  time  on  the  ground,  where  it  procures 
its  food,  which  consists  of  the  seeds  of  various  kinds  of 
grasses,  &c. 

The  nest  is  frequently  built  among  the  large  sticks  forming 

the  under  surface  of  the  nest  of  the  smaller  species  of  Eagles, 
and  that  too  during  the  time  the  Eagle  is  incuhating,  both 
species  hatching  and  rearing  their  progeny  in  harmony ;  this 
I  have  witnessed  in  several  instances,  and  have  taken  the  eggs 
of  the  Eagle  and  of  the  Finch  at  the  same  time,  as  mentioned 
in  the  following  extract  from  my  journal : — "  Oct.  28.  Found 
the  nest  of  the  Spotted-sided  Finch  placed  under  and  among 
the  sticks  of  a  Whistling  Eagle's  {Haliastur  ?  sphmurus)  nest, 
in  which  latter  the  old  bird  was  then  sitting.  My  black  com* 
panion  Natty  ascended  the  tree,  a  high  swamp  oak  (Camtarina) 
on  the  bank  of  the  Dartbrook,  and  brought  down  the  eggs  of 
both  birds.  The  little  Finches  were  sitting  on  the  small 
twigs  close  to  their  rapacious  but  friendly  neighbour."  At 
other  times  the  nest  of  this  finch  is  placed  on  the  leafy  branch 
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of  a  gum-  or  apple-tree.  It  is  of  a  laige  nae,  and  is  con- 
structed of  grasses  ofTarions  kinds;  in  form  it  is  nearly 
spherical,  with  a  short  pendant  spoat  on  one  side,  tbiongh 

which  the  bird  obtains  access  to  the  interior ;  the  eggs  are 
white,  rather  long  in  shape,  and  five  or  six  in  number. 

The  sexes  offer  little  or  no  difference  in  the  maiking^  of 
their  plumage. 

Grown  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  brownish  grey ; 
back  and  wings  brown,  becoming  deeper  on  the  tips  of  the 
primaries ;  lores,  a  broad  band  across  the  breast,  flanks,  and 
tail  deep  bkck ;  each  feather  of  the  flanks  with  a  large  spot 
of  white  near  the  tip ;  romp  and  upper  tail-coverts  shining 
scarlet ;  throat,  abdomen,  and  under  tidl-coverta  white ;  irides 
red,  surrounded  by  a  narrow,  naked,  lilac-red  lash ;  bill  blood- 
red,  passing  into  lilac  at  the  base  and  on  the  culmen;  feet 
purplish  brown. 

The  young  for  the  first  year  has  the  bill  black,  except  at 
the  base,  where  it  is  flesh-colour;  the  band  across  the  breast 
and  the  flanks  greyish  brown,  the  latter  being  barred  indi- 
stinctly with  black  and  greyish  white ;  in  other  respects  the 
plumage  nearly  resembles  the  adult. 

Genus  TiEiNIOPYGIA,  Reichenbach. 

The  Berlin  Professor,  Gabanis,  established  the  genus  Sfa^- 

nqpleura  for  tlie  Loxia  guitata  of  Shaw,  and  associated  there- 
with the  bird  described  by  me  as  Amadina  castanotis ;  the 
Dresden  Professor,  Eeicheubach,  has,  however,  gone  further 
still,  for  he  has  separated  jbhe  latter  bird  from  the  former 
under  the  generic  name  of  Tanioptera,  To  this  form  must 
be  added  the  Loana  guttata  of  Vieillot,  not  of  Shaw.  Pro- 
bably the  Timor  bird  recently  described  by  Mr.  Wallace  as 
Aniadina  imularin  is  Vieiliot's  bird ;  there  are,  therefore,  two, 
if  not  three,  distinct  species  of  this  form. 
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Sp.  258.     TiENIOPYGIA  CASTANOTIS,  GoM, 

Ghkbtnut-babsd  Finch. 

Amadina  castanotiSy  Grould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  iv.  p.  105. 
Stagonopleura  castanotis,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.,  Theil  i.  p.  172. 
TMapyifia  catUmoiit,  &eich.  Sing.  Vogel. 

AiBiMiTna  caitaaoti%  Ckmid,  BMiof  Aiirtrali%  fbL,voLiiLpL87> 

Thi§  bird  appears  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  the  interior  of 
Australia ;  among  other  j^aces  it  inhabits  the  large  plains  to 
the  north  of  the  Liverpool  range  and  is  particolarlj  abundant 
abont  Breii  and  the  banks  of  the  river  Mokai ;  but  that  it 
sometimes  occurs  on  the  southern  side  of  the  range  is  proved  ^ 
by  my  having  killed  five  specimens  on  the  Upper  Hunter.  It  * 
has  also  been  found,  though  very  sparingly,  at  Swan  River, 
and  a  specimen  is  contained  in  the  collection  formed  by  Mr. 
Bynoe  at  F6rt  Essington.  It  passes  much  of  its  time  on  the 
ground,  and  feeds  upon  the  seeds  of  various  kinds  of  grasses. 
On  the  plains  it  congregates  in  small  flocks,  and  evinces  a 
decided  preference  to  those  spots  where  the  trees  are  thinly 
dispersed  and  grasses  abundant. 

The  Ghestnut-eared  Finch  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
genus  yet  discovered  in  Australia ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  and  in  the  chastcuess  of  its  colouring  can  scarcely 
be  excelled. 

The  two  sexes  differ  very  considerably  in  their  markiogs, 
and  may  be  thus  described  :— 
The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head,  nape,  and  back 

brownish  grey;  wings  brown;  rump  white;  upper  tail- 
coverts  jet  black,  each  feather  having  three  large  and  conspi- 
cuous oval  spots  of  white;  tail-feathers  blackish  brown, 
slightly  tinged  with  white  at  their  tips;  cheeks  and  ear- 
coverts  reddish  chestnut,  separated  from  the  bill  by  a  narrow 
transverse  Hne  of  white,  which  white  line  is  bounded  on  each 
side  by  a  still  finer  line  of  black ;  throat  and  chest  grey,  the 
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feathers  tnmsvendj  marked  with  fine  lines  of  black ;  a  small 
black  patch  on  the  middle  of  the  chest ;  abdomen  white ; 
under  tail-coverts  hnffy  white ;  flanks  chestnut,  each  feather 

marked  near  the  tip  with  two  small  oval  spots  of  white ;  bill 
reddish  oraDgc ;  feet  reddish  orange^  rather  lighter  than  the 
bill;  iridesred. 

The  female  has  the  transverse  lines  on  the  feoe,  upper  tail- 
coverts,  and  feet  as  in  the  male ;  upper  sur&oe,  ear-coverts, 
wings,  tail,  and  flanks  greyish  brown  ;  throat  and  chest  grey, 
slightly  tinged  with  brown ;  abdomen  yellowish  brown  bill 
reddish  orange. 

Total  length  4^  inches ;  wing       tail  1^;  tarsi  i. 

Genus  POEPHILA,  GouU. 

A  generic  division  proposed  for  a  number  of  Grass-Finches 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  tlieir  plumage  and  the  elegance 
of  their  form  ^  they  prindpaUy  inhabit  the  plains  of  the  north- 
ern portions  of  Australia. 

Sp.  259.        POEPHILA  GOULDIiE,  Gould 

GOULDIAN  GlUSS-FlMOH.! 

Amadim  ffualdia,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  xii.  p.  5. 

Poephila  youldio',  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  fol.,  voLi.  Introd.  p.  xlix. 

Chkltbia  ffotUdia,  Reich.  SiDg.  Vogel. 

Awioiiitia  QonldiAy  Qonldy  Birds  of  AustraliBy  M.,  toL  iii  pL  88. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  the  purest  affection  that  I  ventured, 
in  the  folio  edition,  to  dedicate  this  lovely  bird  to  the  memory 
of  my  late  wife»  who  for  many  years  laboriously  assisted  me 
with  her  pencil,  accompanied  me  to  Australia,  and  cheerfully 
interested  herself  in  all  my  pursuits.  The  dedication  of  this 
bird  to  Mrs.  Gould's  memory  will  surely  then  *ieoeive  the 
sanction  of  every  scientific  ornithologist. 

The  FoiiphUa  ^ouldue  was  discovered  by  Gilbert  on  Green- 
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bill  Island  at  the  head  of  Van  Diemen's  Ghilf,  '*  wbere  it  inha- 
bited the  edges  of  the  mangroves  and  thickets :  when  dis- 
turbed it  invariably  flew  to  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
loftiest  gums,  a  habit  I  have  not  before  observed  in  any  other 
member  of  the  genus.  Its  note  is  a  very  mournful  sound 
added  to  a  double  twit.  Those  I  observed  were  feeding 
among  the  high  grass  in  small  families  of  from  four  to  seven 
in  number,  and  were  very  shy.  The  stomach  is  tolerably 
muscular,  and  the  food  consists  of  grass  and  other  seeds.'' 
.  More  recently  the  late  Mr.  Elsey  oblerved  it  in  great 
abundance  on  the  Victoria  Raver. 

The  adult  has  the  forehead,  lores,  ear-coverts,  and  throat 
deep  velvety  black ;  from  behind  the  eye,  round  the  occiput, 
and  down  the  sides  of  the  neck  a  mark  of  verdigris-green, 
gradually  blending  into  the  yellowish  green  of  the  upper  surface 
and  wings ;  across  the  breast  a  broad  band  of  shining  liko- 
purple,  below  which  all  the  under  sur&oe  is  shining  wax- 
yellow  ;  tail  black;  bill  flesh-white  at  the  base,  tipped  with 
blood-red ;  feet  flesh-colour. 

Total  length  3  J  inches ;  bill  f ;  wing  2^ ;  tail  2^ ;  tarsi  f . 

The  young  bird  has  the  head  grey;  upper  surface  light 
olive;  under  surihoe  pale  buff;  chin  whitp;  primaries  and 
tail  brown ;  irides  dark  brown. 

« 

Sp.  260.  POEPHILA  MIRABILIS,  Ilmnd.  et  Jacq. 

BtjLmmh  GiLASs-FiKCH. 
PtS^kOa  nurMiMf  Homb,  et  Jacq.  Voy.  an  Pdle  Sad.,  tab.  29.  fig.  9. 

Fbephila  miralnlis,  G<mld,  KxdB  of  Ausfe^ 

Some  ornithologists  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
P.  mtradUU  and  the  P.  j^auldue  were  one  and  the  same  spedes ; 
but  that  such  is  not  the  case  has  been  proved  by  the  re* 

searches  of  the  late  Mr.  Elsey,  who  Hved  for  some  time  at 
the  Victoria  River,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  both  these 
birds.    This  gentleman  found  them  breeding,  and  collected. 
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many  ezamples,  which,  all  carefully  labeUed,  are  now  in  the 
national  collection.  Some  of  the  black-headed  ones,  or  jP. 
gmddMs^  are  labelled  "  adnlt  male ; one  is  marked  "  female 

obtained  from  the  nest;"  there  are  also  red-headed  speci- 
meos  labelled  "adult  male"  and  "adult  female/'  and 
yonng  birds  which  aie  totally  different  in  colouring,  being 
nearly  uniform  olive,  without  markings  of  any  kind.  Mr. 
Elsey  informed  me  thai  he  often  saw  the  two  speciea  awoci- 
atcd  in  large  flocks. 

Crown  of  the  head  and  cheeks  of  a  beautiful  carmine, 
bounded  posteriorly  by  a  narrow  line  of  blacky  throat  black  ; 
to  this  succeeds  a  band  pale  blue,  narrow  on  the  throat  and 
broad  on  the  back  of  the  neck ;  back  and  wings  green,  passing 
into  yellow  at  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  breast  crossed  by  a  broad 
band  of  lilac,  separated  from  the  yellow  of  the  abdomen  by  a 
narrow  line  of  orange ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  pale  blue ; 
quills  brown;  tail  black;  bill  fleshy  white,  becoming  redder 
at  the  tip ;  feet  flesh-cobur. 

Sp.  261.     FOEPHILA  AGUTICAUDA,  GinM. 

Long-tailed  Grass-Finch. 
Amadma  ttaOieaudi^  Gould  in  Froe.  of  ZooL  Soe.,  part  viL  p.  148* 

Poq^hik  acutieaiida»  Qouldy  Birds  of  AnstndtByl^ 

The  specimens  from  which  my  description  of  this  bird  was 
taken  are  from  the  interesting  collection  placed  in  my  hands 
by  the  late  Mr.  Bynoe,  whose  great  perseverance  and  assi* 
duity  have  enabled  me  to  add  many  spedes  to  the  fignma 
of  Australia.  Indeed  many  of  the  officers  of  the  'Beagle'  wiH 
have  their  names  handed  down  to  posterity  in  consequence 
of  the  attention  they  paid  to  this  branch  of  science,  inde- 
pendently ai  the  legitimate  objects  of  their  various  expe- 
ditions; among  others  I  may  particularly  allude  to  Mr. 
Charles  Darwin,  Captain  Wickham,  Captain  Stokes,  Mr. 
Dring,  &c.    Since  the  arrival  of  Bynoe's  birds  I  have  abo 
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leoeived  spedmeim  firam  Port  EBsmgton,  which,  ]ike  their 
ftoalogae  the  PoephUa  eincta  of  the  eastern  coast,  inhabit  the 

open  plains  bordering  streams,  and  feed  on  the  seeds  of  various 
grasses  and  other  plants. 

I  regret  that  so  little  information  has  been  transmitted  to  me 
respecting  the  habits  and  economy  of  this  beautiful  species. 

The  sexes  differ  but  little  in  outward  appearance;  the 
female  is,  however,  rather  less  in  size,  is  less  strikingly  marked, 
and  has  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  shorter  than  her  mate. 

Crown  of  the  head  and  cheeks  grey;  upper  and  under 
sur&ce  of  the  body  fawn-cdour,  becoming  more  deBcate,  and 
assuming  a  pinky  hue  on  the  abdomen ;  lores,  throat,  band 
across  the  rump,  and  tail  jel-blaek ;  upper  and  under  tail- 
coverts  and  thighs  white ;  wings  fawn-grey ;  bill  and  feet 
yellow. 

Total  length  &|  inches ;  bill  f ;  wing  2f ;  tail  3f  ;  tarsi 
There  are  magnificent  specimens  in  the  British  Museum — 
one  a  male,  having  the  centre  tail-feathers  5^  inches  in  length. 

Sp.  262.     POEPHIIA  FBRSONATA,  Gmdd. 

Masked  Grass-Finch. 
Poej^dla  j^emmUa,  Gould  in  Pxoe.  of  Zool.  Soe.,  part  z.  p.  18. 

Pbsfhila  p«QiMt%  €krald»  Birds  of  An^^ 

This  beautiful  and  well-marked  species  of  Grass-Finch  is 
s  natire  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia,  where  several 
speoimens  were  shot  by  Gilbert  during  an  excursion  from 
Port  Essington  towards  the  interior  of  the  conntij,  who 
states  that  it  inhabits  grassy  meadows  near  streams,  feeding 
on  grass-seeds,  &c.  It  wa.s  tolerably  abundant,  being  con- 
gregated in  flocks  of  from  twenty  to  forty.  When  on  the 
wing  it  utters  a  Tory  feeble  cry  of  iwU,  imii,  iwit,  but  at 
other  times  pours  forUi  a  drawn-out  mournful  note,  like  that 
6[  some  of  the  other  Grass-Pinclies. 

The  sexes  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  by  their  outward 
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appearance,  both  possessing  the  masked  face;  the  female  is, 
however,  rather  leaa  in  size,  and  her  markingi  are  not  quite 
BO  brilliant  or  decided  as  those  of  the  male. 

Base  of  the  bill  surrounded  by  an  irregular  ring  of  deep 
velvety  black  ;  crown  of  the  head,  upper  surface,  and  wings 
light  ciunamou-brown ;  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  banded 
with  deep  velvety  black ;  lower  part  of  the  rump  and  under 
tail-coverts  white;  upper  tail-coverts  whito»  striped  kmgitadi- 
nally  with  black  on  the  outer  side ;  tail  deep  blackish  brown ; 
iridcs  of  the  old  birds  red,  of  the  young  birds  dark  brown ; 
bill  bright  orange  j  legs  and  feet  fleshy  red. 

Total  length     inches;  bill  i;  wing  2i;  tail  2;  tarsi 
In  some  specimena  the  upper  and  lower  ridges  of  the  bill 
are  black,  while  in  others  the  basal  half  only  is  orangei,  the 
remaining  portion  being  brown. 

Sp.  263.       FOEPHUA  LBUCOTIS,  GaM, 

White-eared  Grass-Finch. 
Foephila  kucotit,  Gould  in  Pxoc  of  ZooL  &oc,  put  liv.  p.  106. 

Ptephila  leoootisy  Chndd,  Birda  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iii  pL  92. 

The  present  beautifiil  species  oi  PoqfAiia  is  one  of  the 
novelties  discovered  during  Dr.  Leidiardt's  expedition  from 
Moreton  Bay  to  Port  Essington ;  it  was  killed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river  Lynd  by  Gilbert,  in  whose  Journal, 
under  the  date  of  June  3«  1845,  I  iind  the  following  remark : 
» — "  The  most  interesting  circumstance  that  occurred  to  me 
to-day  was  the  discovery  of  a  new  spedes  of  Foepkila,  which 
is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  one  from  Port  Essington  {P.  per* 
sonata),  but  which  diflPers  from  that  bird  in  having  the  bill 
light  yellowish  horn-colour  instead  of  orange,  the  irides  dark 
brown,  and  the  legs  red ;  it  is  in  every  respect  a  true  Poe- 
phila,  having  the  black  face  and  throat,  the  black  marks  on 
the  flanks,  the  lengthened  tail-feathers,  and  the  general 
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phunage  of  a  lif^t  biown;  like  the  other  meniben  of  the 
genus,  it  inhabits  the  open  spots  of  oountiy,  and  feeds  on 

grass-seeds." 

In  addition  to  the  differences  pointed  out  by  Gilbert,  I  may 
mention  that  it  may  also  be  distinguished  from  the  P.  per- 
mmaia  by  its  white  ear-ooverts  and  by  the  Uaok  of  the  throat 
being  bonnded  betow»  and  the  black  marks  on  the  flanks 
anteriorly,  with  white ;  the  colouring  of  the  upper  surface  is 
also  a  somewhat  richer  brown. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  other  members  of  the  genus^  the 
sexes  of  this  species  differ  but  little  from  each  other. 

Band  crossing  the  forehead,  kxresy  throat,  and  a  large  patch 
on  eadi  flank  deep  velvety  black ;  ear«-coverts,  a  narrow  line 
beneath  the  black  of  the  throat,  and  a  space  surrounding  the 
black  patch  on  the  Hanks  white;  crown  of  the  head  deep 
reddish  chestnut;  all  the  upper  surfece  and  wings  dark 
cinnamon-brown;  chest  and  abdomen  pale  vinous  brown; 
upper  and  under  tail-coverts  white,  the  former  margined 
externally  with  deep  black ;  tail  black ;  irides  dark  brown ; 
feet  red  ;  bill  yellowish  horn-colour. 

Total  length  4|  inches;  bilif;  wing  2^;  tail^^;  tarsi  |. 

Sp.  264.         POiiFHILA  CINCTA,  Gould. 

Bakdsd  Grass-Finch. 

Amadma  cincta,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  iv.  p.  105. 


Poephila  cincta^  Chmld,  Birds  of  AustraliSy  fiiL,  vol  iiL  pL  93. 

This  species  is  tolerably  abundant  on  the  Liverpool  Plains, 
and  the  open  country  to  the  northward  towards  the  interior. 
It  occurs  80  rarely  on  the  sea  side  of  the  ranges,  that  I  only 
once  met  with  it  during  my  sojourn  in  New  South  Wales.  It 
is  doubtless  a  native  of  the  great  basin  of  the  interior,  where, 
like  the  1\  acuficauda,  P.  personatOf  and  P.  leucotiSy  it  fre- 
queuts  those  parts  of  the  open  plains  which  abound  in  grasses. 
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npcm  the  seeds  of  which  and  other  phinte  it  mostly  saheiste. 
Tiae  range  of  this  species  is  entirefy  nnknown ;  I  have  imet 
seen  a  specimen  except  from  the  localities  above  mentioned. 

Crown  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  grey ;  ear- coverts 
and  sides  of  the  neck  silvery  grey ;  throat  and  lores  bkck ; 
back,  chest,  and  abdomen  chestnut-brown ;  wings  the  same, 
bat  daiker;  lower  part  of  the  body  soRomided  by*a  black 
band ;  tail-coverts  white ;  tail,  which  is  short  when  compared 
with  other  species  of  the  genus,  black  ;  bill  black  ;  irides 
reddish  brown  ;  eyelash  blackish  brown  ;  feet  pink-red. 

Total  length  4^  inches ;  bill  | ;  wmg  2f ;  tail  2^ ;  tarsi  |. 

The  female  differs  bom  her  mate  by  all  her  markings  being 
more  obscurely  defined. 

Genus  DONACOLA,  Gould. 

When  the  habits  of  the  Aostaralian  Einches  become  Mty 
known,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  found  to  differ  con- 
siderably, and  that  the  members  of  each  division  of  them  will 
exhibit  as  marked  a  difference  in  their  economy  as  they  do  in 
their  structure  and  markings. 

The  late  Mr.  Elsey  informed  me  that  the  Danacdm  build,  in 
low  tea-trees  overhanging  water,  a  large  spouted  nest,  with  a 
small  cavity,  (rf  dry  baik  of  those  trees  and  of  Famiamm^ 

Sp.  265.   DONACOLA  CASTANEOTHORAX,  Gould. 

Chestnot-brxastsd  Einch. 

AmaJ&na  easianeotkarax,  Gould  in  Syn.  Birdi  of  Australia,  psrt  vL 

Donacola  castaneothorax,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  vsL  vL 
pL94. 

I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  this  bird  in  a  state 
of  nature,  but  I  have  been  informed  that  it  frequents  reed* 

beds  bordering  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  lagoons  of  the 
eastern  coast,  and  that  it  much  resembles  the  Bearded  Tit 
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( OalamopAUw  biamieitt)  of  Europe,  in  the  alertness  with  idnoh 
it  passes  up  and  down  the  iglit  stems  of  the  reeds,  from 
the  lower  part  to  the  very  top,  a  habit  for  which  the  length- 
ened and  curved  form  of  its  claws  seems  well  adapted. 

The  sexes  appear  to  differ  but  little  in  colouring ;  in  some 
indifidiials»  however^  the  cheeks  and  throat  are  black  instead 
of  brown,  a  character  doubtless  dependent  on  age  or  season. 

I  have  not  as  yet  seen  this  bird  from  the  uortliern  or  western 
coast. 

Crown  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  grey,  the  centre  of 
each  feather  being  brown;  cheeks,  throat,  and  ear-coverts 
blackish  brown  in  some  specimens,  each  feather  slightly  tipped 
with  pale  buff;  upper  surfiioe  and  wings  reddish  brown; 

upper  tail-coverts  orange ;  tail  brown,  margined  with  paler 
brown  ;  across  the  chest  a  broad  band  of  pale  chestnut^ 
bounded  below  by  a  hne  of  black,  which  gradually  widens 
towards  the  flanks,  along  which  it  is  continued  for  some 
distance ;  the  remainder  of  the  feathers  on  this  part  white, 
with  a  spot  of  blackish  brown  at  the  extremity  of  each  ;  ab- 
domen white  ;  thighs  black  ;  under  tail-coverts  white,  with  a 
spot  of  blackish  brown  at  the  extremity  of  each ;  bill  black ; 
feet  brown* 

Total  length  4  inches;  bill  f ;  wing  2i;  tail  1^;  tarsi  f. 

Sp.  266.     DONACOIA  FEGTORALIS,  ChM. 

Whitb-bheastbd  Finch. 
Jsnaima  pectoraiis,  Qoold  inProc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  Yiii.  p.  127. 

Donaook  peetoraliSyGoQld^  Birds  sfAnstndia»  ^ 

For  two  beautiful  specimens  of  this  entirely  new  Einch  I 
am  indebted  to  £.  Drbg,  Esq.,  oi  the  Beagle,  who  procured 
them  on  Uie  north-west  coast  of  Australia:  no  notes  of  their 
habits  or  economy  having  been  forwarded  with  the  spedmens, 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  particulars  respecting  them. 
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In  structure  and  in  the  general  disposition  of  its  markings, 
the  White-breasted  Einch  <rfEers  a  considerable  resanblance  to 
the  Donaeola  eoHoMoikoram  of  the  eastern  coast,  and  in  all 

probability  they  are  analogues  of  each  other,  in  accordance 
with  a  law  which  appears  very  generally  to  prevail  among  the 
birds  of  Australia ;  each  great  division  of  this  vast  oouutry 
having  its  own  pecuUar  qiecies. 

Grown  of  the  head,  all  the  upper  smfiuse,  and  wings  ddkate 
greyish  brown ;  the  tips  <^  the  wing-eoverts  very  minntely 
spotted  with  white ;  tail  blackish  brown  ;  throat  and  car- 
coverts  glossy  blackish  purple ;  chest  crossed  by  a  band  of 
feathers,  black  at  the  base,  largely  tipped  with  white ;  abdo- 
men and  under  tail-coverts  vinous  grey;  flanks  <»naniented 
with  a  few  feathers  sinnhr  to  those  crossing  the  breast ;  bill 
bluish  horn-colour ;  feet  flesh-colour. 

Total  length  4^  inches ;  bill  ^ ;  wing  2^ ;  tail  If ;  tarsi 

Genus  MUNI  A,  Hodgson, 

This  genns  has  been  eatabliahed  for  the  Ltmia  wudaeea  of 
LinnfBUs,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Loxia  ferrughea  of 

Sparniann,  and  the  Australian  bird  to  which  I  gave  the  name 
of  Donacola  fiamprymna, 

Sp.  267.        MUNIA  FLAVIPRYMNA,  Gould. 

Yiux^w-BinfFiD  Finch. 

Donacola  flaviprymna,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  park  xiii.  p.  80. 
Dermuphnfs  JlaviprymnuSf  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.^  Tbeil  i.  p.  174,  note. 

Donacola  flavipiynma,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  f oL,  toL  iiL  pL  90. 

A  single  spedmen,  and  the  onfy  one  I  have  ever  seen  of 
this  pretty  ^eh,  was  presented  to  me  by  the  late  Mr. 
Bynoe,  who  procured  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Victoria 
River  during  the  late  surveying  voyage  of  U.M.S.  Ship 
Beagle.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Donacoia  caatatfeotAarax, 
but  is  specifically  distinct  from  that  as  wett  as  from  every 
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other  known  species  of  this  now  numerous  tribe  of  birds.  I 
regret  to  add  that  nothing  whatever  is  known  of  its  habits  or 
mode  of  life ;  but  in  these  respects  it  doubtless  as  doseljr 

assimilates  to  its  congeners  as  it  docs  in  form. 

Head  pale  fawn-colour;  back  and  wings  light  chestnut- 
brown;  under  surface  buff;  upper  tail-coverts  wax-jeUow; 
under  tail-coverts  bhick ;  tail  brown. 

Total  length  4^  inches;  bill     wing  2^;  tail  If;  tarsi  |. 

Genus  EMBLEMA,  GauU. 

The  bird  to  which  I  have  assigned  the  above  generic 
designation  differs  from  all  the  other  finches  in  its  lengthened 
and  pointed  bill,  and  in  the  character  and  disposition  of  its 

markings. 

Sp.  2G8.  EiMBLEMA  PICTA,  Gould. 

PikiNTBD  Finch. 

Emblema  picta,  Goxdd  in  Proc.  of  ZooL  Soc.,  part  x.  p.  17. 

Emblema  picta,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia^  fol^  voL  ilL  pi.  97. 

This  beautiful  Finch  is  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
Australia,  where  it  was  procured  by  the  late  Mr.  Bynoe.  The 

single  individual  sent  me  by  that  gentleman  was  unaccom- 
panied by  any  account  whatever  of  its  habits  and  economy ; 
but  we  may  reasonably  infer  from  the  lengthened  and  pointed 
form  of  its  bill,  that  the  kind  of  food  upon  which  it  subsists 
wiU  be  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  other  Australian 
Finches.  The  disposition  of  the  colouring  of  the  present  bird 
is  very  singular,  the  under  parts  being  extremely  beautiful, 
while  on  the  upper,  which  is  generally  the  most  highly  orna- 
mented, a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  plainness  prevails. 

The  example  of  this  beauttfiil  bird  above  mentioned,  whidi 
was  presented  to  me  by  Bynoe,is,  I  believe,  all  that  has  ever 
been  seen ;  I  regret  to  say  it  no  longer  graces  my  collection. 
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having  been  stolen  therefrom,  together  with  some  other 
valnabk  birds,  in  the  year  1840;  and  up  to  the  preeent 

time  the  bird  has  not  been  again  discovered. 

Face  and  throat  deep  vermilion  red ;  the  base  of  all  the 
feathers  of  the  throat  black,  giving  that  part  a  mingled 
i^peanmoe  of  black  and  red ;  crown  of  the  head,  all  the  i^fwr 
BoriiBMse,  and  wings  brown;  mmp  deep  Yenmlion  red;  tail 
dark  brovm ;  chest  and  all  the  under  sorfiioe  jet-bladE,  the 
flanks  numerously  spotted  with  white,  and  the  centre  of  the 
abdomen  dashed  with  deep  vermilion  red;  feet  light  red; 
upper  mandible  black,  under  mandible  scarlet^  with  a  tri- 
angular patch  of  bhick  at  the  base. 

Total  length  3^  inches;  bill  ^ ;  wing  2} ;  tail  If;  tani  f. 

Family  MEBUIiIDiB. 

.     Genus  PITTA,  Vieilht. 

The  members  of  this  genus  extend  from  India,  through- 
out the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  to  New  Guinea  and 
Australia :  one  species  also  occurs  in  AMca. 

8p.  269.        PITTA  STREPITANS,  Ikmm. 

Noisy  Pitta. 

* 

Piita  tirqntanM,  Temm.  PI.  Col.,  388. 

— —  vermcohr,  Swains,  in  Zool.  Joam.,  vol.  i.  p.  468. 

BrscAyMmt  $irqritan$,  Bonap.  Conap.  Q«n.  Av.,  tom.  i.  p.  3M, 

Braekjfwryt,  sp.  0. 
OMwrii  UrqnUma,  Cah.  et  Hem.-  Mas.  Hein.^  Thai  iL  p.  8. 

Pitta  stn^taasi  Oould,  Bhnds  of  Australia^  ftL, 

This  species  inhabits  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  and  is 
tolerably  abundant  between  the  river  Macquanie  and  M<Mreton 
Bay.  Si)ecimens  fix>m  Gape  York  are  smaller  in  all  their  ad- 
measurements ;  but  the  differences,  I  think,  are  too  trivial  to 
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be  ngudod  tm  spedfio.  It  ia  said  to  be  very  Thrush-like  in 
its  habits  and  disposition,  and,  as  its  long  legs  would  lead  us 

to  suppose,  to  resort  much  to  the  ground,  but  to  take  readily 
to  the  branches  of  trees  when  its  haunts  are  intruded  upon. 
Its  food  consists  of  insects,  and  probably  berries,  fruits,  and 
snails. 

Since  my  aoooont  of  this  speeiea  was  printed  in  the  fcto 
edition,  I  have  received  its  eggs,  accompanied  by  the  follow* 

ing  notes  from  the  late  F.  Strange  of  Sydney  : — 

"  I  never  saw  any  bird  whose  actions  are  more  graceful  than 
those  of  the  Fitta  sfrepitans,  when  seen  in  its  native  brushes, 
where  its  presence  is  indicated  by  its  singular  call,  resembling 
the  words  '  wani  a  wakk*  by  imitating  which  you  can  call  it 
close  to  the  muzzle  of  your  gun ;  no  sooner,  however,  does  ft 
commence  breeding,  than  it  becomes  shy  and  retiring,  keeping 
out  of  sight  in  the  most  artful  manner,  moving  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  occasionally  uttering  its  ciy  until  it  has 
drawn  yon  away  from  the  nest.  The  nests  I  haye  seen  were 
generally  placed  in  the  spur  of  a  fig-tree,  sometimes  near  the 
ground,  and  were  outwardly  constructed  of  sticks  and  lined 
with  moss,  leaves,  and  fine  pieces  of  bark ;  the  eggs  are  four 
in  number,''  of  a  pale  creamy-white,  marked  all  over  with 
irregularly-shaped  blotches  of  brown  and  deep  vinous  grqr,  ' 
the  hitter  appearing  as  if  beneath  the  surface  of  the  shell ; 
they  are  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  by  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  breadth. 

The  sexes  present  but  httle  differences  either  in  colour  or 
size;  some  specimens,  which  I  take  to  be  males,  however, 
have  the  tail-feathers  more  largely  tipped  with  green  than 
oAers. 

Crown  deep  ferruginous,  with  a  narrow  stripe  of  black 
down  the  centre;  on  the  chin  a  large  spot  of  black,  termi- 
nating in  a  point  on  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  imiting  to  a 
broad  band  on  each  side  of  the  head,  encircles  the  crown,  and 
terminates  in  a  point  at  the  back  of  the  neck ;  back  and  wings 
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pore  olive^;ieen ;  shoulders  and  lesser  wing-eo^erts  bright 
metallic  cssrulean  bine ;  across  the  rump  a  band  of  the  same 
cdoor;  upper  taO-ooverts  and  tail  black,  the  latter  tipped 
with  olive-green  ;  primaries  black,  becoming  paler  at  the  tips  ; 
at  the  base  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  a  small  white  spot ; 
sides  of  the  neck,  throat,  breast,  and  flanks  buff;  in  the 
centre  of  the  abdomen  a  patch  of  hlatk ;  vent  and  under 
tail-coverts  scarlet;  irides  dark  brown;  bOl  Inrown;  feet 
flesh-colour. 

The  young,  like  those  of  the  Kingfisher,  assume  the  charac- 
teristic plumage  of  the  adult  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
nest. 

8p.  270.  PITTA  IRIS,  GoM. 

Rainbow  Pitta. 
PUia  iris,  Gould  id  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  x.  p.  17* 

Pitta  iri%  Gould,  Birds  of  Angtralia»  fiiL»  vdL  iv.  pL  a 

The  Rainbow  Pitta  inhabits  the  Cobourg  Peninsula,  and 
will  doubtless,  hereafter,  be  found  to  range  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  No  further 
account  of  this  fine  bird  has  been  received  than  that  it  fre- 
quents the  thick  cane-beds"  near  the  coast,  through  which  it 
runs  with  great  facility,  and  that  the  boldness  and  richness  of 
its  markings  render  it  a  most  attractive  object  in  the  bush. 

Head,  neck,  breast,  abdomen^  flanks,  and  thighs  deep 
velvety  black ;  over  the  eye,  extending  to  the  occiput,  a  band 
of  ferruginous  brown ;  upper  surfiioe  and  wings  golden  green ; 
shoulders  bright  metallic  cserulean  blue,  bordered  below  with 
lazuline  blue;  primaries  black,  passing  into  olive-brown  at 
their  tips,  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sLxth  having  a  spot 
about  the  centre  of  the  feather ;  tail  black  at  the  base,  green 
at  the  tip,  the  former  colour  running  on  the  inner  web  neaiij 
to  the  tip ;  rump-feathers  tinged  with  cserulean  blue ;  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  and  under  tail -coverts  bright  scarlet, 
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separated  from  the  black  of  the  abdomen  by  yellowiah  hmm  i 
irides  dariL  brown;  bill  black;  feet  flealHSQlonr. 

Total  length  Tmohes;  bill  1^;  wing  4 ;  tail  IJ ;  tarsi  1^. 

Genus  dNCLOSOMA,  Vigors  and  Harsf. 

Among  the  noveitiaB  oompriaed  in  the  present  work,  thete 
aie  none  more  important  than  the  additional  members  of 
this  genus ;  four  well-defined  species  being  described,  of  which 
only  one  was  previously  known.  The  form  is  peculiar  to 
Australia. 

Spw  271.   CINCLOSOMA  PUNCTATUM,      and  Hartf. 

Spotted  Ground-Theush. 

Turdus  punctatiu,  Lath.  Ind.  Ora.^  Sopp.  pu  zHt. 
Punctated  Thrush,  Lath.  Qen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  187* 
GmoAiioaia  jMMclalMny  Vig^ 

Ginolosoma  pvnetatam,  Qonld,  Birds  of  Anstralia^  fi»Ly  yqL  ir, 
pL4. 

The  Cinclosoma  punctatum  is  a  stationary  species,  and  is 
distributed  over  the  whole  of  Tasmania  and  the  eastern  por* 
tion  of  Attstoaha,  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Spencer's  Gulf. 

It  gives  a  decided  prefeienoe  to  the  summits  of  low  stony 
hiBs  and  rooky  gullies,  particularly  those  covered  with  scrubs 
and  grasses.  Its  flight  is  very  limited,  and  this  power  is  rarely 
employed,  except  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  a  guUy  or  pass- 
ing to  a  neighbouring  sorob ;  it  readily  eludes  pursuit  by  the 
fiicility  with  which  it  rans  over  the  stony  snrfsce  and  conceals 
itself  among  the  nnderwood.  When  suddenly  flushed  it  rises 
vrith  a  loud  burring  noise,  like  a  Quail  or  Partridge.  Its  short 
'flight  is  performed  by  a  succession  of  undulations,  and  is  ter- 
minated by  the  bird  pitching  abruptly  to  the  ground  almost 
at  right  angles. 

It8eld0m  perdiea  on  the  amalkf  branches  of  trees,  bnt  tbo^' 
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be  frequently  seen  to  run  along  the  £dlen  trunks  so  oomnMm 
in  the  Australian  forests. 
Unlike  many  others  of  the  Thrush  family  whioih  are  cde- 

brated  for  their  song,  the  note  of  this  species  merely  oonsistB 
of  a  low  piping  whistle,  frequently  repeated  while  among  the 
underwood,  and  by  which  its  presence  is  often  indicated. 

In  Hobort  Town  it  is  frequently  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets  with  Bronsewing  Pigeons  and  Wattiebirds,  wbeie  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Giound>Dove,  an  appellation  whioh 
has  doubtless  been  given  both  from  its  habit  of  running  and 
feeding  upon  the  ground  like  the  Pigeons,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  flesh  being  veiy  delicate  eating ;  to  its  exoeUenoe 
in  this  respect  I  can  bear  testimony.  The  pectoral  musdes 
are  Tery  larg^  developed,  and  the  body,  wbm  pludced»  has 
much  the  contour  of  a  Quail. 

The  duty  of  incubation  is  performed  in  October  and  the 
three  following  months,  during  which  period  two  and  often 
three  broods  are  produced.  The  nest  is  a  slight  and  rather 
careless  structure,  composed  of  leaves  and  the  inner  bark  of 
trees,  and  is  of  a  round  open  form ;  it  is  always  placed  on  the 
ground,  under  the  shelter  of  a  large  stone,  stump  of  a  tree,  or 
a  tuft  of  grass.  The  eggs  are  two,  and  sometimes  three,  in 
number,  one  inch  and  three  lines  long,  and  are  white,  blotched 
with  large  marks  of  olive-brown,  particukrly  at  the  larger  end, 
some  of  the  spots  appearing  as  if  on  the  inner  sur&oe  of  the 
shell.  The  young,  which  at  two  or  three  days  old  are  thickly 
clothed  with  long  black  downy  feathers,  soon  acquire  the 
power  of  running,  and  at  an  early  age  assiune  the  plumage  of 
the  adult,  after  which  they  are  subject  to  no  periodical  change 
in  their  plnmage.  The  stomach  is  very  muscular,  and  in  those 
dissected  were  found  the  remains  of  seeds  and  eaterpillars 
mingled  with  sand. 

Adult  males  have  the  forehead  and  chest  ash-grey  ;  crown 
of  the  head,  back,  rump,  and  the  middle  tail-feathers  rufous- 
b|own,  each  feather  of  the  back  having  a  broad  longitudinal 
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Stripe  of  bbck  down  the  centre ;  shoolden  and  wmg-ooverts 
eted-black,  each  feather  having  a  spot  of  white  at  the  extreme 
tip ;  primaries  blackish-brown,  margined  on  their  outer  edges 
with  lighter  brown  ;  throat  and  a  narrow  band  across  the  chest 
steel-black ;  stripe  over  the  eye,  a  nearly  circolar  spot  on  the 
side  of  the  neck,  and  the  oentie  of  the  abdomen  white ;  flanks 
and  nnder  tafl-coverts  reddish-hnff,  with  a  large  oblong  stripe 
of  black  down  the  centre  of  each  feather ;  lateral  tail-feathers 
black,  broadly  margined  with  grey  on  their  inner  webs,  and 
largely  tipped  with  white ;  bill  black ;  legs  fleshy-white ;  feet 
darker;  eyes  very  dark  lead  colour,  with  a  naked  bUiokish- 
blown  eydasb.  The  female  difos  from  the  male  in  having 
all  the  upper  snrfaoe  of  a  lighter  hue ;  the  throat  greyish-white 
instead  of  black  ;  the  spot  on  the  neck  rufous  instead  of  white, 
and  in  being  destitute  of  the  black  pectoral  band. 

Bp.  m.  CINCLOSOMA  CASTAN£ONOTUM,  GoM. 
Chestnut-backed  Ground-Thrush. 

Ciaelotoma  castanotus,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soe.,  part  viii.  p.  113. 

 castanotum.  Cab.  Mus.  Uein.^  Theil  i.  p.  85. 

JB^«M-  Ym^,  Aborigines  of  the  inoimteiii  diatricts  of  Western  Anatmlia. 

fKiM»iiia<mmi  flaiitanntnif  flimhl  Fnrflt  iff  Anttr*^***^  «fti-iir-t>i.iL 

The  habits  and  economy  of  the  present  bird  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  Spotted  Ground-Thrush;  but  the  more  level 
plains,  pardenlarly  those  that  are  studded  with  clumps  of 
dwarf  trees  and  scrabs,  would  appear  to  be  the  situations  for 
whieh  it  is  more  peculiarly  adapted,  at  least  such  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country  in  the  Belts  of  the  Murray  where  I  dis- 
covered it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  in  the  notes 
accompanying  specimens  received  from  Swan  River,  that  "  it 
is  rarely  seen  in  any  but  the  most  barren  and  rocky  places. 
The  white  gum  forests,  here  and  there  studded  with  small 
patches  of  scrub,  are  its  favourite  haunts.  It  is  only  found 
in  the  interior ;  the  part  nearest  to  the  coast,  where  it  has 
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been  observed,  being  Bank's  Hutts  on  the  York  Road  about 
jfifty-thxee  miies  fix>m  Fremantle." 

Its  disposition  is  natnrally  shy  and  waiy,  a  circomstanoe 

which  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  dread  of  man  as  an  enemy, 
since  it  inhabits  parts  scarcely  ever  visited  either  by  the 
natives  or  Europeans.  Few  persons,  I  may  safely  say,  had 
ever  discharged  a  gun  in  that  rich  arboretum,  the  Belts  of 
the  Morray,  before  the  period  of  my  being  there ;  still  the 
bird  was  so  difficolt  of  approach,  that  it  required  the  utmost 
exertion  to  procure  specimens.  They  were  generally  observed 
in  small  troops  of  four  or  six  in  number,  running  through  the 
scrub  one  after  another  in  a  line,  and  resorting  to  a  short 
low  flight,  when  crossing  the  small  intenrening  plaina.  It 
runs  oyer  the  surfuse  of  the  ground  with  even  greiufcer  fiuafity 
than  C,  punctaium. 

In  its  mode  of  flight  and  nidification  it  assimilates  so  closely 
to  the  Spotted  Ground-Thrush,  as  to  render  a  separate  descrip* 
tion  superfluous. 

The  stomach  is  extremely  muscular,  and  the  food  oonsistB 
of  seeds  and  the  smaller  kind  of  Coleopiera, 

The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head,  ear-coverts,  back  of 
the  neck,  upper  part  of  the  back,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  two 
central  tail-feathers  brown ;  stripe  over  the  eye  and  another 
from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  down  the  side  of  the 
neck  white;  scapularies  and  lowte  part  of  the  back  rick 
chestnut;  shoulders  and  wing-coverts  black,  each  feather 
having  a  spot  of  white  at  the  tip ;  primaries  and  secondaries 
dark  brown,  margined  with  lighter  brown ;  lateral  tail-fea- 
thers black,  largely  tipped  with  white;  chin,  throat,  and 
centre  of  the  breast  steel  black ;  sides  of  the  chest  and  flanks 
brownish  grey,  the  latter  blotched  with  black ;  cent|re  of  the 
abdomen  and  under  taU-coverts  white ;  bill  black ;  base  of 
the  under  mandible  lead  colour ;  irides  reddish  hazel ;  legs 
blackish  brown.  The  female  differs  in  having  the  whole  of 
the  plumage  much  lighter,  and  with  only  a  slight  tinge  of 
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chestnut  on  the  nimp ;  the  stripes  of  white  over  the  eye  and 

down  the  sides  of  the  neck  less  distinctly  marked ;  the  chin, 
tliroat,  and  breast  grey  instead  of  black ;  the  irides  hazel,  and 
the  feet  leaden  brown. 

Total  length  9  inches;  billl;  wing  4^;  tail4i;  tarsi 

Sp;273.  CmCLOSOMA  GINNAMOMEUM,  GaM. 

Cinnamon-coloured  Cinclosoma. 
Cmdftoma  eumamomeiu,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  ZooL  Soc,  part  xiv.  p.  68. 

Cindosoma  dDnamonMiifli  Ckrald,  Birds  of  Anstraliai  fi>L,  voL  It. 
pLd. 

For  our  knowledge  of  this  new  Ci?ichso?na  we  are  indebted 
to  the  researches  of  that  enterprising  traveller  Ciiptain  Sturt, 
who  procured  a  single  specimen  during  his  lengthened  so- 
journ at  the  Depdt  in  that  sterile  and  inhospitable  region, 
the  interior  of  Soutii  Australia.  Since  that  date  many  other 
examples  have  been  sent  to  Europe,  which  have  been  collected 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  considerably  smaller  than  either  of  its  congeners,  the 
C.  OMtaneanoUmp  C.  puneUUum,  and  C,  eaaUmeotioraw,  and, 
moreover,  diffm  from  them  in  the  cmnamon  colouiing  of  the 
greater  portion  of  its  plumage. 

The  female  differs  from  the  opposite  sex  in  the  absence  of 
the  black  markings  of  the  throat,  breast,  and  wings,  those 
parts  being  brownish  grey. 

^  The  whole  of  the  upper  sur&ee,  scapularies,  two  central 
tail-feathers,  sides  of  the  breast,  and  flsnks  chmamon-brown ; 

wing-coverts  jet-black,  each  feather  largely  tipped  with  white ; 
above  the  eye  a  faint  stripe  of  white  ;  lores  and  throat  glossy 
black,  with  a  large  oval  patch  of  white  seated  within  the 
black,  beneath  the  eye;  under  surfiEUse  white,  with  a  large 
arrow-shaped  patch  of  glossy  black  on  the  breast ;  feathers 
on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  with  a  broad  stripe  of  black 
dawa  the  centre   lateral  tail-feathers  jet-black,  largely  tipped 
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with  pore  white ;  under  toQ-ooreits  black  for  fomr-fiDths  of 
their  length  on  the  outer  web,  their  inner  webs  aud  tips 

white ;  eyes  brown ;  tarsi  olive ;  toes  black. 
Total  length  7i  inches;  biU  i ;  wing  ^i  tail  3^;  tarsi  li. 

8p.  274.  GINCLOSOMA  GASTANEOTHOBAX,  GoM. 
Chestnui-baeastsd  Ground  Thrush. 

Cmdotoma  mHrnneoiharoM,  Goold  in  Pfoe.  of  ZodL  Soe.^  1848^  p.  189j 
Aves,  pi.  6. 

 eattaneitkorax,  Bonap.  Consp.  Gen.  Av.^  p.  278^  Cbidim^mM, 

sp.  4. 

Eor  a  knowledge  of  this  richly  coloured  and  very  distinct 
apeciea  of  Ground-Thrash  science  Is  indebted  to  Charles 
Goxen»  Esq.,  of  Brisbane,  who  discovered  it  in  the  smibby 

belts  of  trees  growing  on  the  table-land  to  the  northward  of 
the  Darling  Downs.  In  size  it  nearly  equals  the  Cinclosoma 
casianeonotum,  but  differs  from  that  bird  in  the  bufiy  stripe  over 
the  eye,  in  the  colouring  of  the  back»  and  in  the  band  of 
chestnut-brown  which  crosses  the  breast.  To  my  regret,  only 
a  single  male  specimen  has  yet  been  forwarded  to  me;  I 
trust,  however,  that  through  Mr.  Coxen  or  some  other  lover  of 
ornithology  I  may  ere  long  be  favoured  vrith  an  example  of 
the  female. 

Grown  of  the  headgear-coverts,  back  of  the  neck,  and  upper 
tail-coverts  brown ;  stripe  over  the  eye  and  another  from  the 

base  of  the  lower  nmndihle,  down  the  side  of  the  neck,  white ; 
shoulders  and  wing-coverts  black,  each  feather  with  a  s])ot  of 
white  at  the  tip ;  all  the  upper  surface,  the  outer  margins  of 
the  sci^ularies  and  a  broad  longitudinal  stripe  on  their  vaneat 
webs  next  the  shaft  deep  rust-red ;  primaries,  secondaries, 
and  the  central  portion  of  the  scapularies  dark  brown ;  tail 
black,  all  but  the  two  central  feathers  largely  tipped  with 
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white ;  chin  and  throat  black ;  chest  crossed  by  a  band  of 
lich  rast-red ;  sides  of  the  chest  and  flanks  brownish-grey,  the 
fetter  blotched  with  bfeck ;  centre  of  the  abdomen  white ; 

under  tail-coverts  brown,  deepening  into  black  near  the  tip, 
and  margined  with  white ;  bill  and  feet  black. 
Total  length  8^  inches;  bill  1 ;  wing  4;  tail  4^;  tarsi  1. 

Genus  OREOCINCLA,  GauU. 

Species  of  this  genus  inhabit  India,  the  Indian  Islands,  and 
Australia,  in  which  latter  country,  although  much  difference 
in  sise  is  observable  in  specimens  from  different  localities,  I 
believe  only  one  exists.   It  is  decidedly  a  brush  bird,  and  has 

many  habits  in  common  with  the  typical  Thrushes,  but  is 
more  shy  and  retiring. 

Sp.  m.        OREOCINCLA  LUNULATA. 

MOUNTAIN-TURUSU. 

Ihrdui  bamkiMif  Lath.  Ind.  OrD.|  Snpp.  p.  xliL 
Lmmlatfi  J%nia,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Snpp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

Honejf»eater,  Lath.  Gen.  Hist^  vol.  iv.  p.  180. 
TMhu  warm,  Yig*  and  Hocsf.  in  Linn.  Tram.,  vol.  xv.  p.  218. 
OnoeMa  noom-MkmUm  et  O.  maarorkffiichaf  Gould  in  Proe.  of  Zool. 

Soc.,  part  V.  p.  145. 
MmmUm  TVntft,  Coknmts  of  TtMniania. 

Onocmdalunnlatay  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  fi>L,¥oL  iy.  pL7. 

In  an  localities  suitable  to  its  habits  and  mode  of  life  this 
species  is  tolerably  abundant,  both  in  Tasmania  and  in  New 
South  Wales ;  it  has  also  been  observed  in  South  Australia, 

where  however  it  is  rare.  From  what  I  saw  of  it  pcrsonaDy, 
I  am  led  to  infer  that  it  gives  a  decided  preference  to  thick 
mountain  forests,  where  large  boulder  stones  occur  covered 
with  green  moss  and  lichens,  particularly  if  there  be  much 
humidity ;  rocky  gulleys  and  the  sidea  of  water-courses  are 
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also  among  its  favourite  places  of  resort.  In  Tasmania,  tlie 
alopes  of  Mount  WeUingtoo,  and  other  similar  bold  devatioDS 
are  aitoatioiis  in  which  it  maj  always  be  aaeo  if  dosely  looked 
for.  During  the  summer  it  ascends  high  up  the  mountain 
sides,  but  in  winter  it  descends  to  the  lower  districts,  the 
outskirts  of  the  forests,  and  occasionally  visits  the  gardens  of 
the  settlers.  In  New  South  Wales,  the  Cedar  Brushes  of  the 
Liyerpool  range  and  all  similar  situations  are  frequented  by 
it;  I  also  observed  it  on  the  islands  at  the  month  of  the 
Hunter ;  and  I  possess  specimens  from  the  north  shore  near 
Sydney  and  the  banks  of  the  Clarence.  Its  chief  food  is 
helices  and  other  moUusks,  to  which  insects  of  many  kinds 
are  added ;  and  it  is  most  likely  that  fruits  and  berries  ooca* 
sionally  form  a  part  of  its  diet.  It  is  a  solitary  species,  more 
than  two  being  rarely  observed  together,  and  frequently  a 
single  individual  only  is  to  be  seen,  noiselessly  hopping  over 
the  rugged  ground  in  search  of  food.  Its  powers  of  flight  are 
seldom  exercised,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  it  has  no  song. 
Considerable  variation  exists  in  the  size  and  colouring  of  indi- 
viduals from  different  districts.  Hie  Tasmanian  speoimens 
are  larger,  and  have  the  bill  more  robust,  than  those  from 
New  South  Wales ;  considerable  difference  also  exists  in  the 
lunations  at  the  tip  of  the  feathers,  some  being  much  darker 
and  more  distinctly  defined  than  others.  The  young  assume 
the  plumage  of  the  adults  from  the  nest,  but  have  the  luna- 
tions paler  and  the  centre  of  the  feathers  of  the  back  bright 
tawny  instead  of  olive-brown. 

The  Mountain-Thrush  breeds  in  many  of  the  localities 
above-mentioned  during  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October,  the  nest  being  placed  on  the  bw  braocbea  of 
the  trees,  often  within  readi  of  the  hand ;  those  I  saw  were 
outwardly  formed  of  green  moss  and  lined  with  fine  crooked 
black  fibrous  roots,  and  were  about  seven  inches  in  diameter 
by  three  inches  in  depth ;  the  eggs  are  of  a  buify  white  or 
stone-colour,  minutely  freckled  all  over  with  reddish  brown. 
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aboDt  one  indi  and  three-ej^tliB  kng  by  sevoi-eighthB 
broad. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  phiraage,  and  may  be  thus  described : 
The  whole  of  the  upper  surface  ohve-brown,  each  feather 
with  a  lunar-shaped  mark  oi  black  at  the  tip ;  wings  and  tail 
oiive-brown,  the  fonner  fringed  with  yeUowish  oUye  and  the 
outer  feather  of  the  latter  tipped  with  white ;  nndter  eurface 
«rhite,  stained  with  buff  on  the  breast  and  flanks,  each  feather, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  centre  of  the  abdomen  and 
the  under  tail-coverts,  with  a  lunar-shaped  mark  of  black  at 
the  tip»  narrow  on  the  breast  and  abdomen,  and  broad  on  the 
sides  and  flanks;  irides  yeiy  dark  brown;  bill  bom-ooloor, 
becoming  yellow  on  the  base  €i  the  lower  mandible;  feet 
horn-colour. 

Family  F AEASISEIDiB  ? 

I  certainly  consider  the  following  accounts  of  the  extra* 

ordinary  habits  of  the  FtilonorhyncM  and  CMamydera  as 
some  of  the  most  valuable  and  interestuig  portions  of  my 
work ;  and«  however  incredible  they  may  appear,  they  have 
been  fiiUj  confirmed  bj  specimens  of  the  FiilonorhynchuB 
koio8erieeu9  having  constmcted  their  bowen  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  by  the  observatioD 
of  other  persons  in  Australia.  These,  wdth  the  genera  Ailu- 
rcedus  and  Sericulus,  appear  to  me  to  constitute  a  very  natural 
group,  and  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Faradueuia, 

Genus  PTILONORHYNCHUS,  KuhL 

Of  this  genus  I  am  acquaiutcd  with  only  a  siugle  species, 
the  well-known  Satin-Bird  of  the  colonists. 
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Sp.  276.  PTILONORHYNCHUS  HOLOSERICEUS,  IMl. 

Satin  Bower-bibd. 

PHbnorh^ndim  Motmeeut,  Kohl,  Bqptr.  tur  Zool.,  8. 150. 

Pfffrkoeorax  Maeeui,  Ticill.  Nouv.  Diet  d'Hist.  Nat,  torn.  vi.  p.  609. 

Kkta  kolomiBn,  Temm.     Col.»  895  and  422. 

Atfm  G^wftfe,  Lath.  Gen.  Hiat.,  voL  iiL  p.  171. 

P/jloii0f%iidbff  wmdmffH,  Lath.  1188.,  V%.  and  Uonf.  in  Linn. 

Tnms.^  ToL  zr*  p.  268. 
CoTfm  jjaawafoiMi^  DL^  female  or  young  f 

PtUanorh^hu  squaauUotutf  Wagl.  Syst.  Av.,  Bp.  2,  female  or  young  ? 
Ptilorkynchus  holosericeus,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.^  Theil  i.  p.  213. 
Satin  Bird  of  the  Colonists  of  New  South  Wales. 
Cowry  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales. 

Ptilonorhynchus  holo8ericeo%  Gould,  Birds  of  Aurtraliay  ioL, 
voL  iv.  pL  10. 

Although  this  spedea  had  been  long  known  to  ornithologists 

and  to  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales,  its  extraordinary 
habits  had  never  been  brought  before  the  scientific  world 
until  I  had  the  gratification  of  publishing  an  account  of  them 
after  my  return  from  Australia. 

The  localities  frequented  by  the  Satin  Bower-bird  are  the 
luxuriant  and  tlnddy-foHaged  bmshea  stretching  along  the 
coast  from  Port  Philip  to  Moreton  Bay,  and  the  cedar-brushes 
of  the  Liverpool  range.  So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  it  is 
restricted  to  New  South  Wales ;  certainly  it  is  not  found  so 
&r  to  the  westward  as  South  Australia,  and  I  am  not  aware 
of  its  having  been  seen  on  the  nor^  coast ;  but  its  range  in 
that  direction  can  only  be  determined  by  future  research. 

It  is  a  stationary  species,  but  appears  to  roam  from  one 
part  of  a  district  to  another,  either  for  the  purpose  of  varying 
the  nature,  or  of  obtaining  a  more  abundimt  supply  of  food. 
Judging  from  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  the  many 
specimens  I  dissected,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  altogether 
fnigivorous,  or  if  not  exclusively  so,  that  insects  form  but  a 
small  portion  of  its  diet.    Independently  of  numerous  berry- 
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bearing  plants  and  sbrnba,  the  bnuhes  it  inbalnta  are  stndded 

with  enormous  fig-trees,  to  the  fruit  of  which  it  is  especially 
partial.  It  appears  to  have  particular  times  in  the  day  for 
feeding,  and  when  thus  engaged  among  the  low  shrub-like 
trees,  I  have  approached  within  a  few  feet  withaut  creating 
alarm;  but  at  other  times  the  bird  was  extremely  shy  and 
watchful,  especially  the  old  males,  which  not  nnfreqnently 
l)erch  on  the  topmost  branch  or  dead  limb  of  the  loftiest  tree 
in  the  forest,  whence  they  can  survey  all  round,  and  watch  the 
movements  of  theii  females  and  young  in  the  brush  below. 

In  the  autumn  they  associate  in  small  flocks,  and  may  often 
be  seen  on  the  ground  near  the  sides  of  rivers,  particularly 
where  the  brush  descends  in  a  steep  bank  to  the  water's  edge. 

The  extraordinary  bower-like  structure,  alluded  to  in  my 
remarks  on  the  genus,  first  came  under  my  notice  in  the 
Sydney  Museum,  to  which  an  eiample  had  been  presented 
by  Charles  Cknen,  Esq.,  of  Brisbane,  as  the  work  of  the 
Satin  Bower-bird.  This  so  much  interested  me  that  I  deter- 
mined to  leave  no  means  untried  for  ascertaining  every  par- 
ticular relating  to  this  pecuUar  feature  in  the  bird's  economy ; 
and  on  risiting  the  cedar-brushes  of  the  Liverpool  range,  I 
discovered  several  of  these  bowers  or  playmg-places  on  the 
ground^  under  the  shelter  of  the  branches  of  overhanging  trees, 
in  the  most  retired  part  of  the  forest :  they  differed  consider- 
ably in  size,  some  being  a  third  larger  than  others.  The  base 
consists  of  an  extensive  and  rather  convex  platform  of  sticks 
firmly  interwoven,  on  the  centre  c£  which  tiie  bower  itself  is 
built :  this,  like  the  platform  on  which  it  is  placed,  and  with 
which  it  is  interwoven,  is  formed  of  sticks  and  twigs,  but  of  a 
more  slender  and  flexible  description,  the  tips  of  the  twigs 
being  so  arranged  as  to  curve  inwards  and  nearly  meet  at 
the  top:  in  the  interior  the  materials  are  so  placed  that  the 
forks  of  the  twigs  are  always  presented  outwards,  by  which 
arrangement  not  the  slightest  obstruction  is  oflfeved  to  the 
passage  of  the  birds.    The  interest  of  this  curious  bower  is 
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much  enhanoed  by  the  manner  in  whidi  it  k  decorated  with  the 
most  gaily-cohraied  articles  that  can  be  collected,  sach  as  the 
bine  tail-feathers  of  the  Rose-hill  and  Pennantian  Pairakeets, 

bleached  bones,  the  shelh  of  snails,  &c. ;  some  of  the  feathers 
are  inserted  among  the  twigs,  while  others  with  the  bones  and 
shells  are  strewed  about  near  the  entrances.  The  propensity 
of  these  birds  to  fly  off  with  any  attractive  object,  is  so  well 
known  to  the  natives,  that  they  always  search  the  runs  for 
any  small  missing  article  that  may  have  been  aoddentaOy 
dropped  in  the  brush.  I  myself  found  at  the  entrance  of  one 
of  them  a  small  neatly-worked  stone  tomahawk,  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  together  with  some  slips  of  bine  cotton 
rags,  which  the  birds  had  donbtless  picked  up  at  a  deserted 
encampment  of  the  natives. 

It  has  now  been  clearly  ascertained  that  these  curious 
bowers  are  merely  sporting-places  in  which  the  sexes  meet, 
and  the  males  display  their  finery,  and  exhibit  many  remark- 
able actions ;  and  so  inherent  is  this  habit,  that  the  living 
eoamples,  which  have  firom  time  to  time  been  sent  to  this 
country,  continue  it  even  in  captivity.  Those  belonging  to 
the  Zoological  Society  have  constructed  their  bowers,  decorated 
and  kept  them  in  repair,  for  several  successive  years. 
In  a  letter  received  from  the  late  F.  Strange,  he  says — 
*'My  aviary  is  now.  tenanted  by  a  pair  of  Satin^birds, 
which  for  the  last  two  months  have  been  constantly  engaged 
in  constructujg  bowers.  Both  sexes  assist  in  their  erection, 
but  the  male  is  the  principal  workman.  At  times  the  male 
will  chase  the  female  ail  over  the  aviary,  then  go  to  the  bower, 
pick  up  a  ipay  feather  or  a  large  leaf,  otter  a  carious  kind  of 
note,  set  aU  his  feathers  erect,  ran  round  the  bower,  and 
.  become  so  excited  that  his  eyes  appear  ready  to  start  from  his 
head,  and  he  continues  opening  first  one  wing  and  then  the 
other,  uttering  a  low  whistling  note,  and,  like  the  domestic 
Cock,  seems  to  be  picking  up  something  from  the  ground, 
until  at  hut  the  female  goes  gently  towards  him,  when,  after 
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two  turns  round  ber,  be  suddenly  makes  a  dasb,  and  tbe 

scene  ends.** 

I  regret  to  state,  that  althouj^h  I  liave  used  my  utmost 
endeavours,  I  could  never  discover  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this 
species,  nritber  could  I  obtain  any  autbratic  infonnatum 
respecting  tbem,  eitber  from  tbe  natives  or  tbe  colonists. 

The  adult  male  has  tbe  whole  of  tbe  plumage  of  a  deep 
shining  blue-black,  closely  resembling  satin,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  primary  wing-feathers,  which  are  of  a  deep  velvety 
black,  and  tbe  wing-coverts,  secondaries,  and  tail-feathers» 
wbich  are  also  of  a  velvety  black,  tipped  witb  tbe  shining 
blue-black  lustre ;  irides  beautiful  ligbt  blue  witb  a  otrdle  of 
red  round  the  pupil ;  bill  bluish  bom,  passing  into  yellow  at 
the  tip ;  legs  and  feet  yellowish  white. 

Tbe  female  has  the  head  and  all  the  upper  surface  greyish 
green ;  wings  and  tail  dark  sulpburrbrown,  tbe' inner  webs  ci 
tbe  primaries  being  tbe  darkest;  under  surface  containing 
tbe  same  tints  as  tbe  upper,  but  very  much  lighter,  and  witb 
a  wash  of  yellow ;  each  feather  of  the  under  surface  also  has 
a  crescent-shaped  mark  of  dark  brown  near  the  extremity, 
giving  the  whole  a  scaly  appearance ;  irides  of  a  deeper  blue 
than  in  tbe  male,  and  with  only  an  indication  of  tbs  red 
ring;  biU  dark  bom-cobur;  feet  yellowisb  wbite  tinged 
with  olive. 

Young  males  closely  resemble  the  females,  but  differ  in 
having  the  under  surface  of  a  more  greenisb-yellow  hue,  and 
tbe  crescent-shaped  markings  more  numerous;  irides  dark 
blue ;  feet  olive  brown ;  bill  blackisb  olive. 

Genus  AILUR(£DUS,  Cabanis. 

I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Gabanis  in  the  propriety  of  institut-  • 
ing  a  new  genus  for  the  reception  of  the  Cat-bird  of  Australia, 
inasmuch  as  it  certainly  differs  from  the  Satin-bird  in  tbe 
structure  of  its  bill  and  in  tbe  character  and  colouring  of  its 

plumage.    A  single  species  only  inhabits  Australia. 
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Sp.  277,   A1LUR(EDUS  SMITHII,       and  Horsf. 

Gat-Bibd. 

Varied  Rofler,  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.  p.  86. 
PtUonorhynchus  smithu.  Lath.  MSS.  Yig.  and  Uonf.  ia  Lion.  Traiu., 
ToL  XV.  p.  264. 

 wridb,  Wagl.  Syst.  A?.,  sp.  3. 

Kitta  viretcenSf  Temm.  PL  Col.,  396. 

Ailurcedus  smithif  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.,  Thcil  i.  p.  213> 

Cat-Bird  of  the  eolonisU  of  New  South  Walet. 


PIOonorhyiietaiB  flttillm,  CMd»  BMb  of  v«L  bt. 

pLlL 

So  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  this  species  is  only  found 
in  New  South  Wales,  where  it  inhabits  the  luxuriant  forests  that 
extend  along  the  eastern  coast  between  the  mountain  ranges 
and  the  sea;  those  of  lUawBRa,  the  Hunter,  the  MacLeay, 
and  the  daraice  and  the  cedar  brushes  of  the  Liverpool  range 
being,  among  many  others,  localities  in  which  it  may  be  found  : 
situations  suitable  to  the  Regent-  and  Satin-Birds  are  equally 
adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  Cat-Bird,  and  I  have  not  unfre- 
quendyseen  them  all  three  feeding  together  on  the  same  tree. 
'the  wild  fig,  and  the  native  cherry,  when  in  season,  aflford 
an  abundant  supply.  So  rarely  does  it  take  insects,  that  I  do 
not  recollect  ever  finding  any  remains  in  the  stomachs  of  those 
specimens  I  dissected.  In  its  disposition  it  is  neither  a  shy 
nor  a  wary  bird,  little  caution  being  required  to  i^proach  it, 
either  when  feeding  or  while  quietly  perched  upon  the  lofty 
branches  of  the  trees.  It  is  at  such  tknes  that  its  loud,  harsh 
and  extraordinary  note  is  heard ;  a  note  which  differs  so 
much  from  that  of  all  other  birds,  that  having  been  once  heard 
it  can  never  be  mistaken.  In  comparing  it  to  the  nightly 
concerts  of  the  domestic  cat,  I  conoeive  that  I  am  ccmveiying 
to  my  readers  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  note  of  this  species 
than  could  be  given  by  pages  of  description.  This  concert, 
is  perfonned  either  by  a  pair  or  several  individuals,  and 
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noUdng  mofe  is  Teqnired  than  for  the  hearer  to  shnt  his  eyes 

to  the  neighbouring  foliage  to  fancy  himself  surrounded  by 
London  grimalkins  of  house-top  celebrity. 

While  in  the  district  in  which  this  bird  is  found,  my  atten- 
tkm  was  diieoked  to  the  aoquiaitkm  of  all  the  infonnation  I 
oonld  obtain  lespecting  its  habits,  as  I  eonaidered  it  very 
probable  that  it  might  construct  a  bower  similar  to  that  of 
the  Satin-Bird ;  but  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  that  it  does, 
nor  could  I  discover  its  nest,  or  the  situation  in  which  it 
breeds ;  it  is  doubtless,  however,  ammg  the  branches  of  the 
trees  of  the  finest  in  which  it  lives. 

The  seies  do  not  offer  the  slightest  differenoe  in  plumage, 
or  any  exteriiai  character  by  which  the  male  may  be  distin- 
guished fropa  the  female  ;  she  is,  however,  rather  less  brilliant 
in  her  markings,  and  somewhat  smaller  in  size. 

Head  and  back  of  the  neck  oliye*f;ieen,  with  a  nanow  line 
of  white  down  eadi  of  the  feathers  of  the  latter;  bade,  wings, 
and  tail  grass-green,  with  a  tinge  of  blue  on  the  margins  of 
the  back-feathers ;  the  wing -coverts  and  secondaries  with  a 
spot  of  white  at  the  extremity  of  their  outer  web ;  primaries 
black,  their  external  webs  grass-green  at  the  base  and  bloish 
green  for  the  remainder  of  their  length;  all  but  the  two  cen- 
tral tail-feathers  tipped  with  white ;  all  the  under  surfiioe  yel* 
lowish  green,  with  a  spatulate  mark  of  yellowish  white  down 
the  centre  of  each  feather ;  bill  light  horn-colour ;  ihdes 
brownish  red ;  feet  whitish. 

Genus  CHLAMYDODERA,  Gould. 

Of  this  well-defined  genus  four  very  distinct « species  are 
now  known :  viz.,  C,  nuchalis  which  frequents  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country,  C  macukUa  of  the  east  coast,  Ccervmi' 
teniria  of  C^ie  Ywk,  and  C.  p^Haia  of  the  north-westem 
districts. 

Some  parts  of  their  economy  are  more  astonishing  than 
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tfaoBe  o£  PtUonorhynchu9,  I  allude  more  porticulaiiy  to  thdf 
bowen  or  pkjin^plaoes,  wMoh  are  of  no  gxeal  aiie  in  the 
former  case,  bot  here  attain  their  maximiini  so  far  as  ia 

known.  These  extraordinary  playing-places  have  been  a 
source  of  much  speculation,  and  by  some  persons  have  been 
considered  to  be  made  by  the  Aborigines  as  cradles  for  their 
children;  bnt  it  ia  now  known  that  thej  are  phnes  of  lesoit 
for  both  sexes  of  these  birds  at  that  season  of  the  year  wkstt 
nature  prompts  than  to  leprodnoe  their  kind.  Here  the 
males  meet  and  contend  with  each  other  for  the  favours  of 
the  females,  and  here  also  the  latter  assemble  and  coquet 
with  the  males.  These  highly  deoonted  halls  of  assembly 
mnaty  therefoie^  be  regarded  aa  the  most  wonderfol  inatancea 
of  bird-aiehiteetmre  yet  diaoovered.  Those  of  iny  readsn 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  these  curious  structures  will  do 
well  to  refer  to  the  drawings  of  them  in  the  folio  edition,  for 
no  description,  however  aoou£ate»  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  them.  The  bowers  must  not  be  oonfounded  with 
their  nests,  which  are  made  in  the  ordinary  way  among  the 
branohes  of  trees,  and,  as  iar  as  we  yet  know,  assimilate  very 
closely  in  size  and  form  to  that  of  the  Jay  of  Europe,  Garrulus 
^landariu8. 

Sp.  278.     CHLAMYDODERA  NUGUALIS. 

Great  Bower-bird. 

Ptilonorhynchus  nuchalis,  Jard.  and  Sdb.  III.  Oni.,  Tol.  ii.  pL  108. 
Calodera  nuchalis,  Gould,  Syn.  Birds  of  Australia,  part  i. 
Chlamydera  nuehalit,  Goold,  Birds  of  Australia,  1837,  part  i.  eueeUed. 
(Mm^fdodera  nuekaSi,  Cab.  Mas.  Hein.,  Theil  L  p.  21d. 

Cnibmydsra  nnchaiis,  Qonld,  Birds  of  ABgtaralia|ftL,7eL  ty«pL9, 

This  fine  species  was  first  described  and  figured  in  the 
**  Illustrations  of  Ornithology/'  by  Sir  William  Jardine  and 
Mr.  Selby,  from  the  then  nniqne  specimens  in  the  collection 
of  the  Lumean.  Society;  but  neither  the  part  of  Australia  of 
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whkh  it  is  a  native,  nor  any  partionlars  rdatiTe  to  its  habits 

were  known  to  those  gentlemen :  it  is  now  clearly  ascertained 
that  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  north-west  coast,  a  portion  of 
the  Australian  continent  that  has,  as  yet,  been  but  little 
visited.  I  am  indebted  for  individuals  of  both  sexes  to  tvro 
of  the  officers  of  the  'Bea^/  Messra.  Bynoe  and  Dring ;  bnt 
nmth^  of  these  gentkmmoi.fiinusfaed  me  wttii  any  acoonnt  of 
its  economy. 

The  following  passage  from  Captain  Stokes's  '  Discoveries 
in  Australia/  voL  ii,  p.  97,  comprises  all  that  has,  as  yet, 
been  recorded  respecting  the  carions  bower  oonstmcted  by 
this  bird. 

"  1  found  matter  for  conjecture  in  noticing  a  number  of 
twigs  with  their  ends  stuck  in  the  ground,  which  was  strewed 
over  with  shells,  and  their  tops  brought  together  so  as  to  form 
a  small  bower ;  this  was  2^  feet  long,  1^  foot  wide  at  either 
end.  It  was  not  nntil  my  next  visit  to  Port  Essmgton  that  I 
thought  this  anything  but  some  Australian  mother's  toy  to 
amuse  her  child ;  upon  being  asked,  one  day,  to  go  and  see 
the  'birds'  playhouse,'  I  immediately  recognized  the  same 
kind  of  construction  I  had  seen  at  the  Victoria  Biver,  and 
found  the  bird  amusing  itself  by  flying  backwards  and  for« 
wards,  taking  a  shell  alternately  firom  each  side,  and  carrying 
it  through  the  archway  in  its  mouth.** 

Head  and  all  the  upper  surface  greyish  brown,  the  feathers 
of  the  former  with  a  shining  or  satiny  lustre ;  the  feathers  of 
the  back,  wing*covert8,  scapulan,  qnUls,  and  tail  tipped  with 
greyish  white ;  cm  the  nape  of  the  neck  a  beautiful  rose-pink 
fascia,  consisting  of  narrow  feathers,  partly  encircled  by  a  ruff 
of  satin-like  plumes,  the  tips  distinct,  rounded,  and  turning 
inwards ;  under  surface  yellowish  grey,  the  Hanks  tinged  with 
brown ;  irides,  bill,  and  legs  brownish  black. 

In  one  of  the  specimens  I  possess  no  trace  of  the  nuchal 
ornament  is  observable,  a  drcumstance  I  conceive  to  be  indica- 
tive  of  the  female. 

2  o 
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Sp.  279.    CHLAMYDODERA  MACULATA,  Goidd. 

Sfottid  Bowb]i*biiu>« 

Calodera  maculata,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  iv.  p.  106. 
Chlamydera  maculata,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  1837,  part  i.  cancelled. 
Chlamydoikra  macukUa,  Cab.  Mot.  Heiii.j  Thsil  i.  p.  2X2. 

CUamyden  Biaciilata»  Gould,  Birds  of  AnsfcraJia*  &L,  yoL  iv.  pL  & 

During  my  journey  into  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales, 
I  observed  this  bird  to  be  tolerably  abundant  at  Brezi  on  the 
river  Mokfii  to  the  northward  of  the  LLvocpool  PkuDS  i  it  is 
also  equally  namerous  in  all  the  low  scmbby  ranges  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Namoi,  as  well  as  in  the  open  brushes 
which  intersect  the  plains  on  its  borders ;  and  collections  from 
Moretou  Bay  generally  contain  examples ;  still  from  the  ex« 
treme  shyness  of  its  dispositioD,  the  bird  is  seldom  sesn  by 
ordinary  tniTeUers,  and  it  must  be  nnder  yeiy  peculiar  eir- 
oumstAnces  that  it  can  be  approached  sufficiently  dose  to 
observe  its  colours.  The  Spotted  Bower-bird  lias  a  harsh, 
grating,  scolding  note,  which  is  generally  uttered  when  its 
haunts  are  intruded  on,  and  by  which  means  its  presence  is 
detected  when  it  woold  otherwise  eso^  observation :  vdien 
disturbed  it  tskes  to  the  topmost  branchesof  the  loftiest  trees» 
and  frequently  flies  off  to  another  neighbourhood. 

In  many  of  its  actions  and  in  the  greater  part  of  its  eco- 
nomy much  similarity  exists  between  this  species  and  the 
Satin  Bower-bird,  particuhurly  in  the  curkms  habit  of  ooD« 
stocting  an  artificial  bower  or  playing-pboe.  I  was  so  hr 
fortunate  as  to  discover  seversl  of  these  bowers  during  my 
journey  in  the  interior,  the  finest  of  which  I  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  England;  it  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  situations  of  these  runs  or  bowers  are  much  varied :  I 
found  them  both  on  the  phuns  studded  with  Myalls  (Acada 
pendula)  and  other  small  trees,  and  in  the  brushes  clothing 
the  lower  hills.    They  are  considerably  longer  and  more 
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avemie-like  than  tiioaeof  the  Satin  Bower»bird,  being  in  many 
instances  three  feet  in  length.  They  are  outwardly  built  of 
twigs,  and  beautifully  lined  with  tall  grasses,  so  disposed  that 
their  heads  nearly  meet ;  the  decorations  are  very  profuse,  and 
oonsost  of  bivalve  aheUs^  crania  of  small  mammalia  and  other 
bones  bleached  bj  exposure  to  the  rays  <ii  the  son  ot  fitom  the 
camp-fires  of  the  natives.  Evident  indications  of  high  instinct 
ai'c  manifest  throughout  the  whole  of  the  bower  and  decorations 
formed  by  this  species,  particularly  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  stones  are  placed  within  the  bower,  apparently  to  keep  the 
grasses  with  which  it  is  lined  fixed  firmly  in  their  places : 
these  stones  diverge  (nm  the  month  of  the  ran  on  each  side 
so  as  to  form  little  paths,  while  the  immense  collection  of 
decorative  materials  are  placed  in  a  heap  before  the  entrance 
of  the  avenue,  the  arrangement  being  the  same  at  both  ends. 
In  some  of  the  hirger  bowers^  whudi  had  evidently  been  re- 
sorted to  foft  many  years,  I  have  seen  half  a  boshd  of  bonea^ 
shells,  &c.,  at  each  of  the  entrances.  I  frequently  found  these 
structures  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  rivers,  from 
the  borders  of  which  they  could  alone  have  procured  the  shells 
and  small  round  pebbly  stones ;  their  collection  and  trans* 
portation  must  therefore  be  a  task  of  great  labour.  I  fully 
ascertained  that  these  runs,  like  those  of  the  Satin  fiowei^ 
bird,  formed  the  rendezvous  of  many  individuals ;  for,  after 
secreting  myself  for  a  short  space  of  time  near  one  of  them,  I 
killed  two  males  which  I  had  previously  seen  running  through 
the  avenue. 

The  natives  unhesitatingly  state  that  the  bird  makes  its 
neat  m  the  high  gum  trees,  and  Mr.  Charles  Goxen  oi  Bris- 
bane found  a  nest  of  the  Cldamydodera  maculata  with  young 
birds  in  it  some  years  ago  on  Oaky  Creek  near  the  present 
Jondaryan  head  station,  on  the  Darling  Downs ;  the  nest  was 
bmlt  in  one  of  the  Myrtacem  overhanging  a  waterhole,  near  a 
scrab,  on  which  a  bower  was  built ;  and  was  in  form  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Common  Thrush  of  Europe,  being  of  a 
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cup-alu^,  constnicted  of  dried  stidcs  with  a  alight  lining  of 
feathers  and  fine  grass.   The  egg9  are  still  unknown* 

Crown  of  the  head,  ear-coverts,  and  throat  rich  brown,  each 

feather  suiTOunded  with  a  narrow  Hue  of  black ;  feathers  on 
the  crown  small,  and  tipped  with  silveiy  grey ;  a  beautiful 
band  of  elongated  feathers  of  light  rose-pink  crosses  the  back 
of  the  neck,  forming  a  broad,  fiui-like,  occipital  crest ;  all  the 
upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail  of  a  deep  brown ;  every  feather  of 
the  back,  rump,  scupularies,  and  secondaries  tipped  with  a  large 
round  spot  of  rich  buff ;  primaries  slightly  tipped  with  white ; 
all  the  tail-feathers  terminated  with  buffy  white ;  under  sur- 
face greyish  white ;  feathers  of  the  flanks  marked  with  faint, 
transverse,  sigzag  lines  of  light  brown ;  bill  and  feet  dusky 
brown ;  irides  dark  brown ;  bare  skin  at  the  comer  of  the 
mouth  thick,  fleshy,  prominent,  and  of  a  pinky  flesh-colour. 

I  am  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  female  ever  acquires 
the  lilaoeous  mark  at  the  back  of  the  neck :  for  the  first  and 
perhaps  the  second  year,  she  is  certainly  without  it 

Total  length  Hi  inches;  bill  1^ ;  wing  6 ;  tail  4| ;  tarsi  If. 

8p.  280.  CULAMYDODERA  GUTTATA,  GoM. 

GuTTATED  Bower-bird. 

Chlamydera  guttata,  Gould  ia  Proc  of  Zool,  Soc.,  1862,  p.  161. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  researches  of  T.  F.  Gregory,  Esq.,  the 
West  Australian  explorer,  for  a  knowledge  of  this  new  species. 
It  was  collected  in  North-western  Australia,  and  is  doubtless 
the  bird  which  constructs  the  bowers  described  by  Gaptain 
(now  Sir  George)  Gray  in  his  **  Travels,"  vd.  i.  pp.  196  and 
245,  where  he  states,  that  on  gaining  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  sandstone-ranges  forming  the  watershed  of  the  streams 
flowing  into  the  Glenelg  and  Prince  Regent's  Bivers,  "  We 
fell  in  with  a  very  remarkable  nest,  or  what  appeared  to  me 
to  be  such.  We  had  previously  seen  several  of  them,  and  they 
had  always  afforded  us  food  for  conjecture  as  to  the  agent 
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and  purpose  of  such  singular  structures.  This  very  cnrioiu 
sort  of  nest,  which  was  frequently  found  by  myself  and  other 
individuals  of  tho  party,  not  only  along  the  sea-shore,  but  in 
some  instances  at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from  it,  I 
once  conceived  must  have  belonged  to  a  Kangaroo^  until  I 
was  informed  that  it  was  the  run  or  playing-plaoe  of  a  species 
of  Chlami/dodera.  These  structures  were  formed  of  dead  grass 
and  parts  of  bushes,  sunk  a  slight  depth  into  two  parallel 
furrows  in  sandy  soil,  and  then  nicely  arched  above.  But  the 
most  remarkable  fisust  connected  with  them  was,  that  they  were 
fdways  fhll  of  broken  sea^hells,  large  heaps  of  which  protruded 
from  each  extremity.  In  one  instance,  in  a  bower  the  most 
remote  from  the  sea  that  we  discovered,  one  of  tlie  men  of 
the  party  found  and  brought  to  me  the  stone  of  some  fruit 
which  had  evidently  been  rolled  in  the  sea ;  these  stones  he 
found  lying  in  a  heap  in  the  nest,  and  they  are  now  in  my 
possession." 

The  bird  sent  to  nic  by  Mr.  Gregory  is  rather  larger,  but 
bears  a  very  general  resemblance  to  the  Cldamydodcra  macu- 
iaia,  being  spotted  all  over  like  that  species ;  but  it  differs  in 
the  gnttaticms  of  the  upper  surface  being  of  a  larger  sise  and 
much  more  distinct,  in  the  abdomen  being  buff,  and  in  the 
shafts  of  the  primaries  being  of  a  richer  yellow.  In  all  pro- 
bability, the  specimen  is  a  female,  since  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  beautiful  hlaceous  nuchal  mark  seen  in  the  males  only  of 
C,  maeulata  and  C,  nuehaUa.  Since  Mr.  Gregoiy  discovered 
this  interesting  bird,  Mr.  Stuart,  as  all  the  world  knows,  has 
crossed  the  continent  of  Austraha  from  Adelaide  to  the 
Victoria  River ;  and  that  he  met  with  this  bird  in  some  part 
of  his  journey  is  shown  by  his  having  kindly  left  at  my  house 
the  head  of  a  male  adorned  with  fine  lilaoeous  feathers  at  the 
back  of  the  neck  like  C,  nuehaHs  and  C.  maculata. 

General  tint  of  the  upper  surface  and  wings  deep  brownish 
black,  with  a  spot  of  rich  ])uft'  at  the  tip  of  each  feather, 
those  of  the  head  and  nape  being  \Gxy  small,  while  those  on 
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the  body  and  wings  are  of  8  laige  8iie»  aeooidant  in  htit  with 
the  increased  sise  of  the  feathen;  the  spots  on  the  tips  of  the 
wing-feathers  are  not  so  round  as  those  on  the  back ;  the 

primaries  are  very  pale  brown,  fading  into  white  on  the  basal 
portion  of  their  inner  webs,  which  is  yellow  on  their  under 
snriiBce;  their  shafts  straw-yellow;  these  feathers  are  much 
worn,  and  are  doubtless  Uppod  with  white  in  fresh  monhed 
spedmens ;  tail-feathers  pak  brown,  with  buff  shafts  and 
white  tips  ;  throat-feathers  brown  at  the  base,  with  an  arrow- 
head-shaped  mark  of  pale  buff  at  the  tip  of  each,  the  buff  tips 
becoming  much  larger  on  the  chest ;  centre  of  the  abdomen 
pale  buff;  flanks,  thighs,  and  under  tail-ooverts  buff,  baned 
with  light  brown ;  bill  Uadc;  gi^  rich  yellow;  feet  appa- 
lently  very  dark  dive. 

Xotal  length      inches ;  bill  1^ ;  wing  6 ;  tail  4j[>;  tarsi  1|. 

Sp.  281.  CHLAMYDODERA  CERVINIVENTRIS,  Gouid. 

Fawn-bbiastrd  Bowbr-bird. 

Chlamydtra  cerviniveniris,  Gould  in  Proc.of  Zool.  Soc.^  part  xriii.  p.  201  • 

Chlamydera  cerviniventris,  Genldy  Birds  of  Austanlia,  foLf  Supple- 
ment^ pL 

The  disooYery  of  the  present  species  is  due  Mr.  MacgiDivraj, 

who  procured  a  specimen  at  Cape  York,  which  with  its  curious 
bower  he  transmitted  to  the  British  Museum.  Other  ex- 
amples have  since  been  procured,  but  none  are  adorned  with 
the  lovely  frill  of  liliaceons  feathers  at  the  nape  of  the  neck 
although  I  believe  some  of  them  are  very  old  birds.  In  sise 
this  spedes  is  rather  larger  than  C.  maetdaia,  or  almost  inter- 
mediate between  that  species  and  C.  ntichalis ;  its  distinguish- 
ing feature  is  its  rich,  uniformly-coloured,  buff  under  surface. 
Its  bower  differs  from  those  of  the  other  species;  its  walls, 
which  are  very  thick,  being  neaify  upt^ht^  or  but  little 
inclining  towards  esch  other  at  the  top,  so  that  the  passage 
through  is  very  narrow   it  is  formed  of  fine  twigs,  is  placed 
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on  «  rery  tiatk  pklform  of  thicker  twigs,  k  nearly  4  feet  in 
length  and  almost  as  much  in  breadth,  and  has  here  and 

there  a  small  snail-shell  or  berry  dropped  in  as  a  decoration. 

The  following  note  relative  to  this  bird  is  extracted  from 
Mr.  Macgillivray's  "Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M^. 
Battiflsnakei" — 

Two  days  befiure  we  left  Cape  Tork,I  was  told  that  some 
Bower-birds  had  been  seen  in  a  thicket  or  patch  of  low  scmb, 
half  a  mile  from  the  beach  ;  and  after  a  long  search  I  found 
a  recently-constructed  bower,  4  feet  long  and  18  inches  high, 
with,  some  fresh  berries  lying  upon  it.  The  bower  was 
situated  near  the  border  of  the  thicket,  the  bushes  composing 
which  were  seldom  more  than  10  feet  high,  growing  in 
smooth  sandy  soil  without  grass. 

"  Next  morning  I  was  landed  before  daylight,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  place  in  company  with  Paida,  taking  with  us  a 
large  board  on  which  to  cany  off  the  bower  as  a  specimen. 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  inducing  my  friend  to  accompany  me, 
as  be  was  afraid  of  a  war  party  of  Gomokudins,  which  tribe 
had  lately  given  notice  that  they  were  coming  to  fight  the 
Evans  Bay  people.  However,  I  promised  to  protect  him,  and 
loaded  one  barrel  with  ball,  which  gave  him  increased  confi- 
dence; still  he  insisted  upon  canying  a  large  bundleof  spears 
and  a  throwing-stick. 

**  While  watching  in  the  scrub,  I  caught  several  glimpses 
of  the  tewinffa  (its  native  name)  as  it  darted  through  the 
bushes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bower,  announcing  its 
presence  by  an  occasional  loud  ekurr-T^,  and  imitating  the 
notes  of  various  other  birds,  espedally  the  Tropidorhynekua,  I 
never  before  met  with  a  more  wary  bird ;  and,  for  a  long  time, 
it  enticed  me  to  follow  it  to  a  short  distance,  then  flying  off  and 
ahghting  on  the  bower  it  would  deposit  a  berry  or  two,  run 
through  and  be  off  again  before  I  could  reach  the  spot.  All 
this  time  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  shot.  At  length,  just  as 
my  patience  was  becoming  eihausted,  I  saw  the  bird  enter 
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the  bower  and  disappear,  when  I  fired  at  random  ihran£^ 
the  twigs,  ibrtimatelj  with  eflfect.  80  cloaely  had  we  con- 
cealed ourselves  latterly,  and  so  silent  had  we  been,  that  a 
kangaroo,  while  feeding,  actually  hopped  up  within  fifteen 
yards,  unconscious  of  our  presence  until  fired  at." 

Upper  surface  brown,  each  feather  of  the  back  and  wings 
nungined  and  marked  at  the  tip  with  ba%  white;  throat 
striated  with  greyish  brown  and  buff;  under  siurfaoe  of  the 
shoulder,  abdomen,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  light  pure 
fown-colour. 

Total  length  11^ indiea;  billl^;  wingd};  tail5i  tarsi  If. 

Genus  SERICULUS,  SwaUutm. 

Of  this  genus  only  a  single  species  is  known  ;  and  that  this 
bird  has  many  characters  in  common  with  the  Faradueides 
win,  I  think,  be  evident  to  every  one  who  will  compare  it 
with  those  birds.    In  my  opinion  much  has  been  added  to 

the  interest  of  the  Regent  Bird  by  Mr.  Coxen*s  discovery  that 
it  constructs  a  bower  or  playing-place  like  the  members  of 
the  genera  Cklaa^dodera  and  FUlinorh^/nciMS, 

8p.  282.  SERICULUS  M£LINUS. 

Rbobnt-Bisd. 

Turdut  melinut,  liRth.  Ind.  Om.  Sapp.,  p.  xliv. 

MfiHphaga  chrysocephala,  Lewin,  Birds  of  New  Holl.,  pi.  1. 
Golden- crowned  Honey-eater ^  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  voU  iv.  p.  184. 
Oriolus  regenSj  Wagl.  Syst.  Av.,  Oriolus,  sp.  2. 
 regius,  Temm.  PI.  Col.,  320. 

Sericulus  chnjsocephalus,  Swaius.  in  Zool.  Joum.,  vol.  i.  p.  478. 

regenSy  Leaa.  Man.  d'Orn.,  torn.  i.  p.  256. 
■        magnirostris,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  v.  p.  145. 
—  meUnui,  Gray,  Gen.  of  Birds,  toL  i.  p.  233,  Seriatbu,  sp.  1. 

Saricnlns  chrysooephahiii  Gonld,  Birds  of  ▲iistndia»  SbL,  yoL  rr. 
pL12. 

This  beautiful  species,  one  of  the  finest  birds  of  the 
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Australian  Fauna,  is,  I  believe,  exdosively  confined  to  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  country ;  it  is  oooasionally  seen  in  the 
neighboorhood  ci  Sjdnej^  which  appears  to  be  the  extent  of 
its  lange  to  the  southward  and  westward.   I  met  with  it  in 

the  brushes  at  Maitland  in  company,  and  feeding  on  the  same 
trees,  with  the  Satin-  and  Cat-Birds  and  the  Minieta  viridis; 
it  is  still  more  abundant  on  the  Manning,  at  Port  Maoquaixie, 
and  at  Moretbn  Bay ;  I  sought  for  and  made  every  inquiry 
reqieetmg  it  at  Dlawamiy  but  did  not  meet  with  it,  and  was 
informed  that  it  is  never  seen  there,  yet  the  district  is 
precisely  similar  in  character  to  those  in  which  it  is  abundant, 
about  two  degrees  to  the  eastward  :  while  encamped  on 
Hosqnito  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rivw  Hunter,  I  shot 
several,  and  observed  it  to  be  numerous  on  the  neighbouring 
islands,  particukrly  Baker's  Ishmd,  where  there  is  a  fine 
garden,  and  where  it  commits  serious  injury  to  the  &uit 
crops. 

Although  I  have  spoken  of  tUs  bird  as  abundant  'm  the 
various  localities  referred  to,  I  must  mention  that  at  least 
fifty  out  of  coloar  may  be  observed  to  one  fully-plumaged 

male,  which,  when  adorned  in  its  gorgeous  livery  of  golden 
yellow  and  deep  velvety  black,  exhibits  an  extreme  shyness  of 
disposition,  as  if  conscious  that  its  beauty,  rendering  it  a 
oons{ncuoii8  objecty  might  lead  to  its  destruction ;  it  is  usuaUy 
therefore  very  quiet  in  its  actions,  and  mostlty  reaoarts  to  the 
topmost  branches  of  the  trees ;  bat  wlieii  two  gay-coloured 
males  meet,  conflicts  frequently  take  place.  To  obtain  spe- 
cimens in  their  full  dress,  considerable  caution  is  necessary ; 
on  the  other  hand,  females  and  immature  males  are  very 
tame,  and,  when  feeding  among  the  foliage,  appear  to  be  so 
intent  upon  theur  oocnpation  as  not  to  heed  the  approach  of 
an  intruder;  and  I  have  occasionally  stood  beneath  a  low 
tree,  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  high,  with  at  least  ten  feeding 
voraciously  above  me. 
I  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  the  nest;  but  the  late 
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F.  Strange^  wnting  from  Moreton  Bay,  informed  me  that  it 
''is  radely  ocmsiructed  of  sticks;  otliw  mtterial  bemg 
employed,  not  even  a  few  roots  as  a  lining.  On  the  4th  of 
November  I  obsorved  one  building,  and,  as  I  was  leaTuig  for 

the  Richmond  the  next  day,  I  gave  iustnictions  that  it  should 
be  taken  fifteen  days  after ;  when  the  time  arrived,  however, 
90  native  could  be  got  to  secm-e  it,  and  it  remained  till  my 
letnm  on  the  4th  of  Deoember.  I  then  sent  a  natiTe  1^ 
and  he  Inrought  me  die  neat,  with  two  yonng  ones  oovered 
with  down,  except  the  wings,  which  were  feathered.  As  the 
two  birds  quite  filled  the  nest,  and  I  have  heard  of  other 
nests  being  taken  with  the  same  number  of  birds  in  them,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  two  is  the  normal  number  of  eggs 
kid.  After  taking  the  young,  I  wounded  and  suooeeded  in 
c^ituring  the  old  bud;  which,  after  being  two  days  in 
confinement,  became  reconciled  to  captivity,  attended  to  her 
progeny,  fed  them,  and  removed  the  dirt  that  accumulated  in 
the  nest." 

The  eggs  are  still  a  desideratum,  and  their  aoquisitiop 
wonld  be  a  source  of  much  gratificadoo  to  me. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  paper  on  the  habits  of  this 

fine  bird,  by  C.  Coxen,  Esq.,  of  Brisbane,  read  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Queensland  Philosophical  Society  on  the  23rd  of 
May  1864,  1  consider  to  be  of  high  interest^  as  afibrding  a 
ehie  to  the  position  the  bird  should  occupy  in  our  systems: — 
"Although  the  Regent-bud  has  been  known  to  omkho- 
logists  for  many  years,  very  little  of  its  habits  has  become 
known,  and  it  has  been  left  for  me  to  bring  under  your  notice 
the  very  peculiar  and  curious  habit  it  enjoys  in  conmion 
with  the  Satin-bird  {Pfilonorkynckua  kokteericeua)  and  the 
Spotted  fiower-bhrd  (Ckkm^odera  maadata).  My  attention 
was  caDed  to  this  peculiarity  in  August  last,  by  Mr.  WaUer, 
taxidermist,  of  Edward-street,  in  this  city,  to  whose  untiring 
energy  and  ability  as  a  collector  I  must  always  bear  testimony. 
Mr.  Waller  informed  me  that,  while  shooting  in  a  scrub  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Brisbane  River,  he  saw  a  male  Regent-bird 
playing  on  the  ground,  jumping  up  and  down,  puffing  out 
its  feathers,  and  rolUng  aboat  in  a  veiy  odd  manner,  which 
occasioned  mnidi  surprise,  never  having  seen  the  faizd  on  the 
ground  befbre.   The  spot  where  it  was  playing  was  flnddy 
covered  with  small  shrubs ;  not  wishing  to  lose  the  opportunity 
of  procuring  a  specimen,  he  fired,  but  only  succeeded  in 
wounding  it :  and  on  searching  the  spot,  he  found  a  bower 
fonned  between,  and  suppcffted  by,  two  small  brush  plants, 
and  snnoanded  by  small  shmbe,  so  much  so,  that  he  had  to 
creep  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  get  to  it ;  while  doing  so,  the 
female  bird  came  down  from  a  lofty  tree,  uttered  her  peculiar 
note,  and  lit  on  a  branch  immediately  over  the  bower, 
apparently  witk  the  intention  of  alighting  in  front  of  it^ 
bat  was  seared  away  on  seeing  Mr.  Waller  so  dose  to  her. 
Bhe  continued  flitting  over  the  place,  and  calling  for  her 
mate  so  long  as  he  was  in  the  iKjighbuiirhood.    Mr.  Waller 
believes  that  the  male  bird,  after  being  wounded,  flut- 
tered to  some  distance  from  the  bower,  and  died,  as  a  male 
Bflgoit-bird  was  found  dead  two  days  afterwards  in  a  more 
opea  part  of  the  brush.   On  visiting  the  scrub  on  the 
following  and  several  soocessive  days,  the  female  bird  was 
seen  in  the  locality  of  the  bower,  and  by  her  constant  calling 
was  apparently  lamenting  the  loss,  or  what  might  seem  to 
her  ibe  inconstancy  of  her  mate.   The  ground  around  the 
bower  was  dear  of  leaves  for  some  twelve  or  eighteen  inches, 
and  had  the  appearance  ci  having  been  swept,  the  only  ol>. 
jects  in  its  immediate  vicinity  being  a  small  specimen  of  heUx. 
The  structure  was  alike  at  both  ends,  but  the  part  designated 
as  the  front  was  more  easy  of  approach,  and  had  the  principal 
decorati(m8;  the  approach  to  the  back  beiiig  more  dosed 
by  scrub.   Mr.  Waller  bdng  deauous  that  this  curions  habit 
of  the  Regent-bhrd  should  be  verified,  determined  to  leave 
the  bower  untouched  until  he  had  acquainted  me  with  his 
discovery.     Circumstances  occurred  to  prevent  me  £ro|ii| 
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aooompanying  bim  to  its  whereabouts  until  the  foiiowiiig 
November,  when  we  found  the  bower  in  good  piesmation. 
Pnvioos  to  my  seeing  and  examining  the  stracture,  I  must 

confess  to  having  had  considerable  doubts  as  to  whether  it 
would  not  prove  to  be  a  bower  of  the  Satin-bird,  but  these 
doubts  were  dissipated  at  the  first  glance,  the  formation  of  the 
stnictnre  differing  considmblyy  and  the  deomtkm  more  so. 
With  Mr.  WaUer^s  assistance  I  removed  the  building  without 
injuring  or  in  any  way  defacing  its  arehitectuml  style.  It 
may  not  be  inopportune  for  me  to  state  that  I  was  the  first 
to  discover  the  bower  and  habits  of  the  Satin-bird,  and,  also, 
among  the  first  discoverers  of  the  bower  of  the  Spotted 
Bower-bird,  that  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
them  in  the  New  South  Wales  brushes  and  the  myall  scrubs 
to  the  westward,  and  am  consequently  conversant  with 
their  peculiarities.  The  bower  of  the  Regent-bird  difi'crs 
from  the  Satin-bird's  in  being  less  dome-shaped,  straighter  in 
the  sides,  platform  much  less,  being  only  t^  inches  by  ten, 
but  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  area,  twigs  smaUer  and  not 
so  arched,  and  the  inside  of  the  bower  smaller;  indeed, 
I  believe,  too  small  to  admit  an  adult  Satin-bird  without 
injury  to  its  architecture.  The  decorations  of  the  bower  are 
uniform,  consisting  only  of  a  small  species  of  helix,  herein 
forming  a  marked  distinction  from  the  Satin-bird.  Mr.  Gould 
had  shown  his  usual  power  of  obaervation  and  knowledge  of 
generic  distinctions,  in  having  placed  the  Regent-bird  next  in 
order  to  the  Satin  Bower-bird,  without  having  any  know- 
ledge of  its  peculiar  buiiding-iusUucts.  The  iiegent-bird 
frequents  our  river  scrubs  during  the  whiter  months»  from 
the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  September,  coming  from 
the  south,  whither  he  repairs  during  the  summer.  Its  food 
consists  of  berries,  wild  fruits,  and  inseets.  In  continement 
it  greedily  disposes  of  house-Hies,  cockroaches,  and  small 
insects,  showing  great  activity  in  their  capture ;  but  its  prin- 
cipal food  is  the  banana,  of  which  it  eats  largely.   It  is  very 
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hM  and  pugiiaciaiu,  the  yonng  males  paitumlaily  so.  In 
csonfinement  several  cases  have  oocurred  of  one  having  IdDed 

the  other.  The  young  males  closely  resemble  the  females  in 
plumage  during  their  first  year,  in  the  second  they  partially 
assume  the  gay  plumage  of  their  sire,  and  in  their  third  year 
they  put  on  the  full  livery  of  the  adult  male/* 

The  male  has  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck,  ronning  in  a 
rounded  point  towards  the  breast,  rich  bright  gamboge-yellow, 
tinged  with  orange,  particularly  on  the  centre  of  the  forehead  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  plumage,  with  the  exception  of  the  se- 
condaries and  inner  webs  of  all  but  the  first  primary,  deep 
velvety  Mack ;  the  secondaries  bright  gamboge^yeOow,  with  a 
narrow  edging  of  black  along  the  inner  webs ;  the  first  primary 
is  entirely  black,  the  next  have  the  tips  and  outer  webs  black 
— the  half  of  the  inner  web  and  that  part  of  the  shaft  not 
running  through  the  black  tip  are  yellow ;  as  the  primaries 
ai^proach  the  secondaries*  the  yellow  of  the  inner  web  extends 
across  the  shaft,  leaving  only  a  black  edge  on  the  outer  web, 
which  gradually  narrows  until  the  tips  OTily  of  both  webs 
remain  black ;  bill  yellow ;  irides  pale  yellow ;  legs  and  feet 
black. 

The  female  has  the  head  and  throat  dull  brownish  white, 
with  a  large  patdi  of  deep  black  on  the  crown ;  all  the  upper 
8ur&oe»  wmgs,  and  tail  pale  dive-brown,  the  feathers  ci  the 

back  with  a  triangular-shaped  mark  of  brownish  white  near 
the  tip ;  the  under  surface  is  similar,  but  here,  except  on  the 
breast,  the  white  markings  increase  so  much  in  size  as  to 
become  the  predominant  hue;  irides  brown;  bill  and  feet 
bkick. 

Genus  MIMETA,  Vigors  and  Horsfield. 

This  form  is  merely  an  offshoot  from  Oriolus,  from  which 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  any  gay  colouring  in 
the  plumage  of  its  members.   Three  species  inhabit  Australia, 
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and  others  me  found  in  the  iilands  immediately  to  the  norths 
ward  of  that  coantiy. 

Sp.  28S.  MIM£TA  VIRIDIS. 

New  South  Wales  Oeiols. 

Oneula  widii.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  Sopp.  p.  xxnii. 
Chnm  Qrakle,  Latli.  Gea*  Syn.  Sapp.,  vd.  iL  p.  129. 
Conuiu  9$gUUUa,  LiUi.  Ind.  Om.^  Sopp.  p.  zxvi. 
BtriaUd  BaUer,  LiHi.  G«n.  Syn^  Sapp.  vol.  ii*  p.  122. 
Streaked  RoUer,  Lath.  G«d.  Hist^  toL  iii*  p.  84^  yoong* 
Oriobtt  mrttfifff  Viefll.  2nd  edit,  da  Noav.  Diet.  d'Hitt  Nat.«  torn,  zfiii. 
p.  197. 

vorie^faiue,  YieUl.  lb.,  torn.  xviiL  p.  196. 
Mimetee  vindie,  King,  Surrey  of  Intertropical  Coaet  of  Aoftrdia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  419. 

MimeU  vindii,  Yig.  and  Honf.  in  Lfam.  Ttm,,  vol.  xr.  p.  826. 
—  mentkadee,  Yig.  and  Horaf.  lb.,  toI.  xv.  p.  827,  young. 

Oriolns  viridis,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iv.  pL  13. 

The  true  and  probably  the  reatrioted  habitat  of  thia  apedea 
ia  New  South  Walea,  where  in  the  months  of  anmmer  it  ia 

tolerably  plentiful  in  every  part  of  the  colony.  I  frequently 
observed  it  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Sydney,  and  in  all  the 
gardens  of  the  settlers  where  there  were  trees  of  sufficient  size 
to  afford  it  shelter ;  the  brushes  of  the  ooontiy,  the  sidea  of 
hrooka,  and  all  aimilar  sitnationa  are  equaUy  inhalnted  by  it 
I  did  not  find  it  in  South  Australia,  neither  has  it  been 
obser\'cd  to  the  westward  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Tliat 
its  range  extends  pretty  far  to  the  northward  I  have  no 
doubt,  as  its  numbers  rather  increased  than  diminished  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers  Feel  and  NamoL 

The  following  notea  respecting  this  apecies,  by  Mr.  B.  P. 
Ramsay,  are  extracted  from  the  '  Ibis '  for  1868  :— 

"During  the  winter  months  these  birds  may  be  found  in 
flocks  of  from  five  to  twenty  in  number,  feeding  upon  various 
cultivated  and  wild  iruita^  and  often  in  company  with  the 
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Rrut-eathig  Magpie,  the  note  of  which  they  often  imitate. 
They  frequent  nearly  all  the  orchards  and  gardens  about 
Sydney,  especially  if  they  contain  any  of  the  native  olive-  or 
Moreton  Bay  fig-trees  in  frmt,  to  which  they  are  Teiy  partiaL 
I  have  known  them,  though  aeemmgly  with  great  rdnctanoe, 
eat  the  berries  of  the  white  cedar.  Towards  the  beginning 
of  September  those  near  Sydney  pair,  and  seek  for  breeding- 
places,  each  couple  selecting  a  distinct  locality,  where  they 
remain  during  the  whole  of  the  season ;  even  if  the  nest  be 
taken,  they  will,  like  the  GraUina  oHstralU,  ccmtiniie  building 
near  the  same  place  until  the  season  has  expired. 

"  The  nest  is  cop-shaped,  and  composed  of  shreds  of  the  bark 
of  the  stringy-bark  tree,  a  species  of  Eucalyptus^  strongly 
interwoven,  with  the  inside  made  thick  and  more  compact  by 
the  addition  of  the  white  paper-like  bark  of  the  tea-tree,  or 
any  other  material  adapted  for  the  purpose;  and  lined  with 
the  narrow  leaves  of  the  native  oaks,  or  with  grass  and  hair. 
It  is  from  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  three  to  four  inches 
wide  inside,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  deep,  and  is  usually 
suspended  between  a  fork  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  horizontal 
bough  of  a  gum.,  tea-,  or  turpentine-tree,  and  often  in 
veiy  exposed  aitnatioiis* 

"  The  eggs  are  two  or  three  in  number,  usually  the  latter ; 
but  in  two  instances  I  have  found  four.  They  are  from  one 
inch  and  two  lines  to  one  inch  and  four  lines  in  length  by 
from  nine  lines  to  one  inch  in  breadth.  Tiiair  ground-colour 
varies  from  a  rich  cream  to  a  dull  white  or.veiy  li^^t  brown, 
minutefy  dotted  and  Uotdied  with  umber  and  Uackiah  brown, 
and  instances  with  famt  lilac  spots  whidi  appear  beneath  the 
surface,  all  over  in  some  instances,  but  generally  the  spots  are 
more  numerous  at  the  larger  end,  where  they  form  an  indis- 
tinct band. 

"  The  note  of  this  Oriole  is  very  mekxiions  and  varied.  It 
may  often  be  seen  perdied  on  some  shady  tree,  with  its  bead 

thrown  back,  showing  to  perfection  its  mottled  breast,  singing 
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in  a  low  tone  and  imitating  the  notes  of  many  birds,  includ- 
ing the  Zoaterops,  and  particularly  the  Black  or  Fruit-eating 
Magpie.  While  feeding,  it  frequently  utters  a  harsh  gatturai 
sort  of  squeak.  During  the  breediug^easou,  which  oommenoeB 
at  the  end  of  September  and  «nds  in  January,  it  confines  itself 
to  a  yery  monotonous  although  melodious  cry,  the  first  part  of 
which  is  quickly  repeated,  and  ends  in  a  lower  note." 

The  bird  as  observed  by  me  in  New  South  Wales  was  bold 
and  active,  and  was  often  seen  in  company  with  the  Regent-, 
Satin*,  and  Cat-birds,  feeding  in  the  same  trees  and  on  similar 
berries  and  firuits,  particularly  the  small  wild  fig.  I  often 
observed  it  capturing  insects  on  the  wing  and  fiying  very 
high,  frequently  above  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees. 

The  sexes  when  fully  adult  differ  so  little  in  colour  that 
th^  can  scarcely  be  distinguished ;  the  male  is  however  <^  a 
more  uniform  tint  about  the  head,  nedc,  and  throat,  and  has 
the  yellowish  olive  of  the  upper  surface  of  a  deeper  tint  than 
the  female. 

Head  and  all  the  upper  surface  yellowish  olive  i  wings  and 
tail-feathers  dark  brown  ;  the  outer  webs  of  the  coverts  and 
secondaries  grey,  margined  and  broadly  tipfied  with  white ; 
all  but  the  two  centre  taO-feathers  with  a  large  oval-shaped 

spot  of  white  on  the  inner,  and  the  extremity  of  the  outer 
web  white,  the  white  mark  gradually  increasing  in  size  as 
the  feathers  recede  from  the  centre  until  it  becomes  an  inch 
long  on  the  external  one ;  under  sur&ce  white,  washed  with 
oliYe-yellow  on  the  sides  of  the  chest,  eadi  feather  with  an 
elongated  pear-shaped  mark  of  black  down  the  centre ;  bill 
dull  flesh-red  ;  irides  scarlet ;  feet  lead-colour. 

The  young  bird  during  the  first  year  has  the  bill  blackish 
brown  instead  of  dull  fiesh-red;  the  upper  sur&oe  olive- 
brown,  each  feather  strongly  streaked  down  the  centre  with 
dark  brown ;  wings  brown,  under  surface  ctf  the  shoulder 
and  all  the  wing-feathers  except  the  primaries  margined  with 
sandy  red ;  the  black  streaks  on  the  breast  more  decided,  and 
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the  white  spot  at  the  tip  of  the  lateral  tail-feathera  mneh 
smaller,  than  in  tiie  adult. 

Sp.  284.         MDIETA  AEHNIS,  Gould. 

n 

MuT'T^^  rwoQ  of  the  Aboriginw. 

Odohis  affini^  Gooldy  Birdaof  Anatndi^ 

This  species  inhabits  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Essington, 
aud  only  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  a  smaller  body, 
a  shorter  wing,  a  much  larger  bill,  and  in  the  white  spots  at 
the  t^  of  the  lateral  tail-feathers  being  much  smaller  in 
extent.  Although  I  have  not  at  this  moment  any  specimens 
wherewith  to  institute  a  oomparison,  I  have  bat  little  doubt 
that  this  bird  is  quite  distinct  from  its  southern  representa- 
tive, AL  viridis, 

Gilbert  informed  me  that  it  is  abundant  in  ereiy  part  of  the 
Cobourg  Peninsub  and  the  adjacent  ishmds,  in  eyeiy  ymsty  of 
situation.  Its  note  is  loud,  distinct,  and  very  nnlUce  that  of 
every  other  bird  he  had  ever  heard ;  the  sound  usually  uttered 
is  a  loud  clear  whistle,  terminating  in  a  singular  guttural  harsh 
catch ;  but  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  perched  among 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  topmost  branches  of  the  Eueal^H 
and  other  trees,  it  pours  forth  a  suooessaon  of  very  pleasing 
notes. 

A  nest  taken  on  the  4th  of  December  contained  two  nearly 
hatched  eggs ;  it  was  attached  by  the  rim  to  a  drooping 
branch  of  the  swamp  Mdaleuea,  ' 9hovX  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  was  very  deep  and  large,  and  formed  of  veiy  narrow 
strips  of  the  paper  bark  mixed  with  a  few  small  twigs,  the' 
bottom  of  the  interior  lined  with  very  fine  wiry  twigs. 

The  eggs,  w^hich  are  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  are  of  a 
beautiful  bluish  white,  sparingly  spotted  all  over  with  deep 
umber  brown  and  bluish  gr^ ;  the  latter  appear  as  if  beneath 
the  snr&ce  of  the  shell ;  their  medium  length  is  one  mch  and 
three  Imes  long  by  eleven  lines  broad. 

2  H 
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8p.  285.         MIMBTA  flAVOGINCTA. 

Ck£SC£NT-HAKK£D  OiUOLE. 

.JtfioMletjCm-cmdvf^  King,  Sumy  of  Intertfopical  CkM8te  of  Aiiatnu 

111,  vol.  ii.  p.  419. 
Mimeiaflawhaneia,  Vig.  aod  Hofsf.  in  Linn.  Tnuis.,  vol.  xv.  p.  827. 

OrioloB  flavodnctiUyGoiild^  Birds  of  Jjutnlia,  fbL»  toLJt.  pL  14. 

This  species  was  discovered  on  the  north  coast  of  Australia 
by  Captain  Philip  Parker  King,  R.N.,  and  described  by 
him  in  his  "  Survey  of  the  Intertropical  Coasts  of  Australia/* 
referred  to  above ;  Gilbert  procuied  two  specimens  at  Port 
Essington,  and  Commander  Inoe,  R.N.,  subseqnentlj  obtained 
an  additional  example  in  the  same  locality.  All  the  informa- 
tion that  has  reached  me  respecting  its  habits  and  economy 
is  contained  in  a  short  note  sent  to  me  by  Gilbert,  which 
merely  states  that  his  specimens  were  obtained  in  the  foiests 
of  mangiOYes  bordering  the  coast. 

The  Mimeta  jtanoeineta  is  the  largest  and  by  far  the  most 
gaily  coloured  species  of  the  genus  yet  discovered  in  Australia. 
In  the  islands  to  the  northward  of  that  country  there  are 
other  species  of  still  larger  size,  but  none  of  them  are  so 
richly  coloured. 

The  male  has  the  head,  neck,  and  all  the  upper  snrfim  doll 
greenish  yellow,  with  a  stripe  of  black,  broad  at  the  base  and 
tapering  to  a  point,  down  the  centre  of  each  feather ;  under 
surface  greenish  yellow,  passing  into  pure  yellow  on  the  under 
tail-ooverts ;  wings  black,  all  the  feathers  margined  with 
greenish  yellow  and  broadly  tipped  with  pale  yellow ;  tail  Uack, 
washed  on  the  margins  with  greenish  yellow,  and  largely 
tipped,  except  the  two  middle  feathers,  with  brightyellow, 
which  increases  in  extent  as  the  feathers  recede  from  the  centre; 
irides  reddish  orange ;  bill  dull  red ;  feet  lead-c(^our. 

The  female  differs  in  being  of  smaller  size,  in  having  the 
under  surfiice  striated  with  black,  and  the  maikings  of  the 
wings  straw-white  instead  of  yellow. 
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Genus  SPHECOTHERES,  rteUlot. 

Australia  presents  us  with  two  well-defined  species  of  this 
genus;  others  inhabit  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring 

islands  ;  but  as  yet  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  form  occurring 
on  the  continent  of  India. 

These  birds  appear  to  offer  an  alliance  to  the  members  of 
the  genera  OrMm  and  Mimeku 

8p.  286.     SPHECOTHERES  MAXHiLABIS. 

Southern  Sfu£Coth£&£s. 

TWrdbt  moMiUmBg  Lsth.  Ind.  Orn.^  Snppl.  p.  iliiL 

Sjpieeaikerti  vkiA,       and  Hanf.  in  Unm,  Trans.^  toLx?.  p.  215. 

—  vimeeut  Jaid.  and  Selb,  UL  Oni.,  vol.  iL  pi.  79* 
■     muiraSi,  Swaini. 

—  emieoBu,  Swiins.  Anim.  in  Menag.,  p.  820. 
 ^friua,  LeM.  Ttnti  d'Orn.,  p.  861* 

— -  nuurittamf  Qtmy  Gen.  ol  Bicdsy  voL  i.p.  281^  SpkicMirm,  sp.  L 

Sphecotheres  aostralis,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL|  vol  iv. 
pL15. 

I  killed  a  fine  spedmen  of  this  bird  on  Moeqnito  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Hunter,  in  September  1889 ;  it  was 
perched  on  a  dead  branch  which  towered  above  the  green 

foliage  of  one  of  the  high  trees  of  the  forest,  and  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  it  by  its  loud  and  singular  note :  this  was  the 
only  example  that  came  under  my  observation:  but  it  is 
more  plentiful  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  river  Clarence,  is 
abundant  at  Moreton  Bay,  and  that  it  enjoys  a  wide  range  is 
proved  by  Mr.  Bynoe  having  procured  an  adult  male  on  the 
north  coast.  It  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  brushes,  and  its 
food  doubtless  consists  of  the  berries  and  fruits  which  abound 
in  those  districts.   Nothing  is  known  of  its  nidification. 

The  sexes  differ  very  widely  from  each  other  in  colour. 

The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  cheeks  glossy 
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black;  orbits  and  a  narrow  space  leading  to  the  nostrils 
naked  and  of  a  light  bnffy  yellow ;  throat,  chest,  and  collar  at 

the  back  of  the  neck  dark  slate-grey ;  all  the  upper  surface, 
greater  wing-coverts,  outer  webs  of  the  secondaries,  abdomen, 
and  flanks  yellowish  green  j  lesser  wing-coverts,  primaries, 
and  inner  webs  of  the  secondaries'  slaty  black,  fringed  with 
grey;  vent  and  nnder  tailnsoverts  white;  tail  black*  the 
apical  half  and  the  outer  web  of  the  external  feather  pnre 
white ;  the  apical  half  of  the  second  feather  on  each  side 
white,  the  next  on  each  side  with  a  large  spot  of  white  at  the 
extremity,  and  the  six  central  feathers  shghtly  fringed  with 
white  at  the  tip ;  bill  black ;  iiides  veiy  dark  brown  in  some, 
red  in  others ;  feet  flesh-colonr. 

The  female  has  the  upper  sorface  brown,  washed  with 
olive,  each  feather  with  a  darker  centre ;  wings  dark  brown, 
the  coverts  and  secondaries  conspicuously,  and  the  primaries 
narrowly,  edged  with  greenish  grey ;  under  surfiMe  bu% 
white,  each  feather  with  a  broad  and  oonspicuons  stripe  of 
brown  down  the  centre ;  flanks  washed  with  yellowish  green ; 
under  tail-coverts  white,  with  a  narrow  stripe  of  brown  down 
the  centre ;  tail  brown,  each  feather  narrowly  edged  on  the 
inner  web  with  white,  and  all  but  the  two  lateral  ones  on  each 
side  washed  with  yellowish  green. 

Sp.  287.  SPHECOTHERES  FLAVIVENTBIS,  GoM. 

Northern  Spiiecotherks. 
Sj^keeotheretfiatfwenirii,  Gould  in  Proc  of  Zool.  Soe.,  1840,  p.  111. 

I^haootharss  llaTi¥fntri%  Cknild, 
wwtf  pL 

This  bird  may  always  be  distinguished  from  its  near  ally 
the  S.  maxillaris  by  the  beautiful  jonquil-yellow  of  its  under 
surfoce.  Mr.  Macgillivray  informed  me  that  it  is  veiy  com- 
mon in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  York*  where  he  daily 
observed  it  either  in  pairs  or  in  small  parties  of  three  or  four 
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individuals,  whidi  were  generallj  veiy  shy  and  difficult  of 
approach.    It  frequents  the  open  forest  land  in  company 

with  the  Tropidorhynchus  art/euticeps,  and  resorts  to  the 
branches  for  its  food,  which  consists  of  fruit  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  figs,  &c.  His  specimens  were  procured  by  keeping 
himsdf  carefully  concealdl  beneath  one  of  its  favourite  feed- 
ing  trees  and  watching  until  an  opportunity  oflSexed  of  getting 
a  shot.  He  once  saw  several  nests  which  he  had  no  doubt 
belonged  to  this  species ;  nearly  all  of  theiu  were  built  among 
the  topmost  branches  of  very  large  gum-trees,  which  he  could 
not  induce  the  natives  to  attempt  to  dimb ;  a  deserted  nest  was 
however  within  iead>,  being  placed  on  an  overhanging  branch 
not  more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  ground ;  it  measured 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  was  composed  of  small  sticks 
lined  with  finer  ones. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  other  members  of  the  genus,  the 
sexes  offer  a  marked  difference  in  colour. 

The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head  and  cheeks  glossy 
black;  orbits,  and  a  narrow  space  leading  to  the  nostrils 
naked,  and  of  a  light  buffy  yellow,  or  flesh-colour ;  all  the 
upper  surface,  wing-coverts,  outer  webs  of  the  secondaries, 
and  a  patch  on  either  side  of  the  chest,  olive-green ;  chin, 
chest,  abdomen,  and  flanks  beautiful  yellow ;  vent  and  under 
tail-coverts  white;  [unmaries  and  inner  webs  of  secondaries 
black,  edged  with  grey ;  tail  black,  the  external  web  and  the 
apical  half  of  the  internal  web  of  the  outer  feather  on  each 
side  white ;  the  apical  half  of  the  second  feather  on  each  side 
white ;  the  next,  or  third,  on  each  side  with  a  large  spot  of 
white  at  the  tip;  bill  blade;  feet  flesh-colour. 

The  female  is  striated  on  the  head  with  brown  and  whitish ; 
has  the  upper  surface  olive-brown ;  the  wing-feathers  narrowly 
edged  with  greenish  grey ;  the  under  smface  white,  with  a 
conspicuous  stripe  of  brown  down  the  centre  of  each  feather ; 
and  the  vent  and  under  tail-coverts  white,  without  striae. 

Total  length  10}  inches;  biU  li;  wing  df;  tail4i ;  tarsi  f 
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Genus  CORCORAX,  Lesson. 

A  genus  (X)ntaining  only  one  species,  which  possesses  many 
singular  habits.  So  far  as  is  yet  known,  it  is  confined  to 
Austraiia. 

Sp.  288.      CORCORAK  MELANORUAMPUUS. 

White- WINGED  Corcorax. 

Cor  acta  mdanormnplm,  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hiflt.  Nst^  torn.  viiL  p.  2^ 
Pyrrhocorox  leueoptenu,  Temm.  Man.  d'Om.,  torn.  L  p.  12l« 
Fir^gtitu  kucppimii.  Tig.  and  Hoffif.  in  Iadd.  Tmis.^  voL  zv.  p.  266. 
CbrvHi  leueqptena,  Wag^.  Syst.  Nat.,  Corvm,  ip.  14* 
Coreorasf  amines,  Los.  TrtaU  d'Om.,  p.  826« 

 leucopiertu,  O.  B.  Gnj,  List  of  Gen.  of  Birds,  2nd  edit.  p.  52. 

—  mektnorhyncka,  Gray,  Gen.  of  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  821. 
Cereoronm  m^anorkjfnekut,  Cab.  Om.  Nat.  in  Wiegm.  ArduT,  1847, 
p.  825. 

— —  mdanarhmnphus,  Cab.  Haa.  Hein.,  Theil  i.  p.  228. 
Wkyimg,  Aboriginea  of  Kew  South  Walea. 

* 

CoroQraz  leooopterns,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  &L,  yoL  iv.  pL  16L 

This  bird  is  distributed  over  all  parts  of  New  South  Wales 
and  South  Australia ;  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  whole  of  the 
Upper  Hunter  district,  I  killed  it  in  the  interior  of  South 

Australia  ;  and  Mr.  Elsey  met  with  it  at  the  edge  of  a  dense 
scrub  on  the  Burdekin  in  lat.  19°  30'  S.  It  usually  occurs  in 
small  troops  of  from  six  to  ten  in  number,  feeding  upon  the 
ground,  over  which  it  runs  with  considerable  rapidity.  In 
disposition  it  is  extremely  tame,  readily  admitting  of  a  very 
close  approach,  and  then  merely  flying  off  to  the  low  branch  of 
some  neighbouring  tree.  During  flight  the  white  marking 
of  the  wing  shows  very  conspicuously,  and  on  alighting  the 
bird  displays  many  curious  actions,  leaping  from  branch  to 
branch  with  surprising  quickness,  at  the  same  time  spreading 
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the  tail  and  moving  it  up  and  down  in  a  yoy  Bingdar  manner; 
on  being  distorbed  it  peeps  and  pries  down  npon  the  intruder 

below,  aDtl  generally  utters  a  harsh,  grating,  disagreeable 
and  tart  note ;  at  other  times,  while  perched  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  it  makes  the  woods  ring  with  its 
peculiar  soft,  low,  veiy  pleasing  but  mournful  pipe. 

Daring  the  pairing-season  the  male  becomes  veiy  animated, 
and  his  manners  so  remarkable,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  my  readers  to  witness  the  bird  in  its  native  wilds  to  form 
a  just  conception  of  them :  while  sitting  on  the  same  branch 
close  to  the  female,  he  spreads  out  his  wings  and  tail  to  the 
fdlleat  extent,  lowers  his  head,  puffs  oat  his  feathers  and  dis- 
plays himself  to  the  utmost  advantage,  and  when  two  or  more 
are  engaged  in  these  evolutions,  the  exhibition  cannot  fail  to 
amuse  and  delight  the  spectator.  A  winged  specimen  gave 
me  more  trouble  to  catch  than  any  other  bird  I  ever  chased ; 
its  power  of  passing  over  the  ground  being  so  great,  that  it 
bounded  on  before  me  and  cleared  every  obstade,  hillocks 
and  Mien  trees,  with  the  utmost  facility. 

The  White-winged  Corcorax  is  a  very  early  breeder,  and 
generally  rears  more  than  one  brood  in  a  year,  the  breeding- 
season  extending  over  the  months  of  August,  September, 
October,  and  November.  The  nest  is  a  most  conspicuous 
hhne,  composed  of  mud  and  straw,  resembling  a  bason,  and 
is  usually  placed  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  tree  near  to  or 
overhanging  a  brook.  The  eggs  vary  from  four  to  seven  in 
number,  and  are  of  a  yellowish  white,  boldly  blotched  all  over 
with  dive  and  purplish  brown,  the  hitter  tint  appearing  as  if 
beneath  the  suriace  of  the  shdl ;  th^  are  one  indi  and  a  half 
long  by  one  inch  and  one  line  broad. 

It  has  often  struck  me  that  more  than  one  female  deposited 
her  eggs  in  the  same  nest,  as  four  or  five  females  may  be 
frequently  seen  either  on  the  same  or  the  neighbouring  trees, 
while  only  one  nest  is  to  be  found. 

The  bird  generally  evinces  a  preference  for  open  forest  land. 
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but  dmmg  tiie  lireeduig-teasoE  aflisots  the  neighbomliood  of 
brooks  and  lagoons,  wbich  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fiut 

of  such  situations  being  necessary  to  enable  it  to  procure  the 
mud  to  build  its  nest,  besides  which  they  also  afford  it  ao 
abundance  of  insect  food. 

Hie  whole  of  the  plumage  black,  with  i^oeqr  green  re- 
flexiGiis,  with  the  exception  of  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries, 
which  are  white  for  three  parts  of  their  length  from  the  base ; 
irides  scarlet ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Family  ? 

Genus  STRUTHIDEA,  Gould. 

The  only  known  species  of  this  genus  is  confined  to  the 
stony  ridges  of  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Austraha. 
Probably  some  peculiarity  in  the  oonatructioii  of  the  bill  is 
requisite  for  the  extraction  of  the  seeds  in  the  cones  of  the 
CcUitris  pyramidalis,  upon  which  it  is  mostly  seen,  and  if  the  * 
short  arched  bill  of  this  bird  be  given  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  means  to  an  end  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  I  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the 
most  anomalous  forms  comprised  in  the  avi-famm  of  Australia^ 

Sp.  289.      8TRUTUID£A  CIN£REA,  Gmdd. 

Grey  Struthidea. 

Simthidea  emarea,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  Soc^  part  ir.  p.  148. 

Swamt.  An.  in  Meoag.^  p.  397. 
Gab.  Mas.  Hem.^  Theil  L  p.  217. 

8tnitihideadnflirea»  Ooold,  Birds  of  Austnltay  fbL,  toL  It.  pL  17. 

Prom  what  I  personally  observed  of  this  bird,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  species  peculiar  to  the  interior,  and,  so  far  as  is 
yet  knovm,  confined  to  the  southern  and  eastern  portkais  of 
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Australia.  I  found  it  inhabiting  the  pine  ridgOB,  as  thej  are 
termed  by  the  cobnists,  bordering  the  extensive  plains  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Namoi,  and  giving  a  decided  preference  to 

the  Callitris  jn/ramidalis,  a  fine  fir-like  tree  peculiar  to  the 
district.  It  was  always  seen  in  small  companies  of  three  or 
four  together,  on  the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees,  was 
extremely  quick  and  restless,  leaping  from  branch  to  branch 
in  rapid  suecessiony  at  the  same  time  throwing  up  and 
expanding  the  tall  and  wings ;  these  actions  being  generally 
accompanied  with  a  harsh  unpleasant  note;  their  manners, 
in  fact,  closely  resemble  those  of  the  White-winged  Corcorax 
and  the  Pomatorkmu 

The  following  notes  on  this  species  I  find  in  Gilbert's 
journal  of  the  occurrences  during  his  expedition  with  Leichardt 
from  Moreton  Bay  to  Port  Essington.  They  were  written  on 
the  sixteenth  day  after  his  departure,  and  will  not  be  devoid 
of  interest: — 

"  Oct.  19. — Strolled  about  in  search  nofdties,  and  was 
amply  repaid  by  findmg  the  eggs  of  S^rtiMdea  einerea.  I 
disturbed  the  bird  several  times  from  a  rosewood-tree  grow- 
ing in  a  small  patch  of  scrub,  and  felt  assured  it  had  a  nest, 
but  could  only  find  one,  which  I  considered  to  be  that  of  a 
GraUina ;  determined,  if  possible,  to  solve  the  difficult,  I  lay 
down  at  a  short  distance  within  lull  view  of  the  tree,  and  was 
not  a  Httle  surprised  at  seeing  the  bird  take  possession  o^  as 
I  believed,  the  GraUina  %  nest ;  I  immediately  climbed  the  tree 
and  found  four  eggs,  the  medium  length  of  which  was  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  by  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  breadth ; 
their  colour  was  white,  with  blotches,  principally  at  the  larger 
end,  of  reddish  brown,  purplish  grey  and  greenish  grey ;  some 
of  the  blotches  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  had  on  with  a 
soft  brush.  From  the  appearance  of  the  nest  I  should  say  it 
was  an  old  one  of  GraUina^  pai'ticularly  as  it  contained  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  grass  for  a  lining  than  I  ever  observed  in 
the  nest  of  a  Gatiina  while  that  bird  had  possession  of  it ;  if 
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this  be  not  the  case,  then  the  nest  of  Struthidea  is  precisely 
ninilar,  bemg  liko  a  great  baaln  of  mad,  and  jdaoed  in  the 
same  kind  <tf  altiiatiaii,  on  a  horaontal  branch. 

Oct.  21. — In  the  evening  I  again  met  with  the  Sindkiiea^ 
which  I  disturbed  from  a  nest  like  the  one  above  described, 
and  from  the  new  appearance  of  the  structure  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  it  to  be  constructed  by  the  bird  itself,  although  it 
does  80  doaely  resemble  that  oi  GraiUna,  aipeoially  as  in  this 
case  the  nest  was  placed  in  a  aitnation  fu  from  water*  and 
there  were  no  OraUifi^  in  tiie  neighbourhood.  Tfaia  nest, 
like  the  last,  had  a  very  thick  lining  of  fine  grass,  and  ap- 
peared as  if  just  finished  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  neats  above  described  were 
thoee  of  Siruikidea;  thoae  of  Coreoram  and  GraUima  are  por^ 
ciaely  similar;  and  we  now  know  that  all  three  birds  build 
the  same  kind  of  mud  nests. 

The  food,  as  ascertained  by  dissection,  is  insects ;  the 
stomachs  of  those  examined  were  tolerably  hard  and  muscular, 
and  contained  the  remains,  of  coleoptera. 

The  aeies  asaimilata  so  closely  in  siie  and  in  tiie  colonring 
of  their  plumage,  that  they  are  to  be  distingnislied  only  by 
dissection. 

Head,  neck,  back,  and  under  surface  grey,  each  feather 
tipped  with  lighter  grey ;  wings  brown ;  tail  black,  the 
middle  feathers  glossed  with  deep  rich  metallic  green ;  iridea 
pearly  ^te ;  bill  and  legs  bhick. 

Total  length  11}  inches;  bill  J;  wing  5^;  tail 0 ;  tarsi  1}. 
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Genus  CORVUS»  lAmmus. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  trace  the  range  of  the 
members  of  this  genus  or  the  true  Crows;  not  so  much  on 
aeoount  of  their  wide  distribuitiiNi,  as  from  the  curcnmstanoe 
of  the  form  being  non-exirtent  in  some  ooontries  which  appear 
admirably  adapted  for  their  weDMbeing ;  thus,  while  the  spe- 
cies are  widely  distributed  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  North  America,  the  Indian  Islands,  and  Australia, 
none  are  to  be  found  in  Sonth  America  or  New  Zealand 

Sp.  290.       GOEVUS  AUSTBALIS,  Gm^ 

Whi«-stbd  Cbow. 

Corpus  australisy  Omel.  Edit.  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.,  vol.  i.  p.  866. 

— —  coroneuides,  Wagl.  Isis,  1829,  p.  748. 

■       corono'ides,  Vig.  and  Ilorsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  iv.  p.  261. — 
Scblegel,  Not.  sur  Gen. Corvus  in  Nat.  Art.  Mag.,  Achtste  Aff.  p.  8. 
fVur-danff,  Aborigines  of  Western  Australia. 
Oui'bo-lak,  Aborigines  of  Port  Essington. 
Crow  of  the  Colonists. 

Oonnis  eoronoides,  Gould,  Birds  of  Anstralia,  foL,  toL  ir.  |L  18. 

This  speoieB  is  ao  intermediate  in  aise,  in  tbe  development 
of  the  feathers  of  the  throat,  in  its  voice,  and  in  many  parts 
of  its  economy,  between  the  Carrion  Grow  and  Raven  of  our 

own  island,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  of  those  species 
it  is  most  nearly  allied ;  I  prefer,  however,  placing  it  among 
the  troe  Grows  to  assigning  it  to  a  companionsbip  with  the 
larger  members  <^  the  family.  Every  part  of  Anstralia  yet 
exi^ored  has  been  fomid  to  be  inhabited  by  it ;  some  slight 
difference,  however,  is  observable  between  individuals  from 
Port  Essington,  Swan  River,  Tasmania,  and  New  South  Wales, 
but  these  differences  appear  to  me  to  be  too  trivial  to  be 
regarded  as  specific ;  specimens  from  Western  Australia  are 
somewhat  less  in  size  than  those  procured  in  the  other 
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localitifis  mentioned*  while  Port  Esdngton  examples  Iwve 
the  basal  portion  of  the  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  neck 

gre3ri8h  white,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those  inhabiting  the 
south  coast.  When  the  birds  are  fully  adult,  the  colour  of 
the  eye  is  white,  I  beUeve,  in  the  whole  of  them — a  circum- 
stance which  tends  to  strengthen  the  oj^nioa  I  entertain  of 
their  bemg  one  and  the  same  spedes. 

In  Western  Australia,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  thia 
bird  is  met  with  in  pairs  or  singly ;  but  in  May  and  June  it 
congregates  in  families  of  from  twenty  to  fifty,  and  is  then 
very  destructive  to  the  farmer's  seed  crops,  which  appear  to 
be  its  only  inducement  for  assembling  together,  as  it  is  not 
known  to  congregate  at  any  other  period.  In  New  Sooth 
Wales  and  Tasmania  it  is  also  nsnally  seen  in  pairs,  but 
occasionally  congregated  in  small  flocks.  At  Port  Essiugton, 
where  it  is  mostly  seen  in  pairs,  in  quiet  secluded  places^  it  is 
not  so  abundant  as  in  other  parts  of  Australia. 

The  stomach  is  tolerably  muscular,  and  the  food  consists  of 
insects,  carrion  of  all  kmds,  berries,  seeds,  grain,  and  other 
vegetable  substances. 

Its  croak  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  Carrion  Crow, 
but  differs  in  the  last  note  being  lengthened  to  a  great  extent. 

Its  nest,  which  is  formed  of  sticks  and  of  a  large  size,  is 
nsnally  placed  near  the  top  of  the  largest  gum-trees.  The 
eggs,  which  are  three  or  four  in  number,  are  very  long  in 
form,  and  of  a  pale  dull  green  colour,  blotched,  spotted,  and 
freckled  all  over  with  umber-brown,  the  blotches  bemg  of  a 
much  greater  size  at  the  larger  end ;  they  are  about  one  inch 
and  three  quarters  long  by  one  mch  and  an  eighth  broad. 

The  whole  of  the  plumage  rich  shming  purplish  blad^,  witli 
the  exception  of  the  elongated  feathers  on  the  throat,  which 
are  slightly  glossed  with  green ;  bill  and  feet  black ;  irides  iu 
some  white,  in  others  brown. 
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Genus  CALORNIS,  6.  R.  Graf. 

But  one  species  of  this  form  has  yet  been  discovered  in 
Australia;  others  inhabit  fiatchian  and  New  GmneBy  and^  1 
believe,  Java  and  Snmatnu  Of  theb  habits  and  economy  but 
little  is  known ;  the  Anstralian  member  is  perhaps  the  most 

beautiful  of  the  whole. 

Sp.  291.         CALORNIS  MKTALLICA. 

Shining  Calornis. 

Lamprohnk  mMUem,  Temm.  PI.  Col.  266. 

Cttlonm  autoUiea,  Qfay«  Qen.  of  Birdt,  vol.  ii.  p.  927,  Calomii,  ap.  2, 

Mooter,  Goodang  tribe  of  Aborigines  at  Cape  York. 

Aplanis  meftaOicay  Chndd,  Birds  of  AnsMiay  ftL,  Bapfimmi,  pL 

This  species  inhabits  the  northern  portbn  of  Australia,  New 
Guinea,  Timor,  the  Celebes,  Amboyna»  and  New  Ireland. 
Mr.  Maegilfivray  has  obligingly  furnished  me  with  the 

following  interesting  account  of  its  habits  and  nidification 

•*  During  the  early  part  of  our  last  sojourn  at  Cape  York, 
this  bird  was  often  seen  passing  rapidly  over  the  tops  of  the 
trees  in  small  fbcks  of  a  doaen  or  more.  In  their  flight  they 
lemmded  me  of  the  Starlings,  and,  like  them,  made  a  chattering 
noise  while  on  the  wing.  One  day  a  native  took  me  to  a 
breeding-place  in  the  centre  of  a  dense  scrub,  where  I  found 
a  gigantic  cotton-tree  standing  alone,  with  its  branches 
literally  hung  with  the  pensile  nests  of  the  bird :  the  nests, 
averaging  tvro  feet  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  are  of  a 
somewhat  oval  form,  slightly  compressed,  rounded  below  and 
above,  tapering  to  a  neck,  by  the  end  of  which  they  are 
suspended;  the  opening  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
Mridest  part ;  they  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  portions  of 
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the  stem  and  the  long  tendrils  of  a  climbing-plant  {CUmus) 
matted  and  woven  together,  and  lined  with  finer  pieces  of  the 
same,  a  few  leaves  (generally  strips  of  Pandamu  leaOt  the 
hair-like  fibres  of  a  palm  {Caryota  cerevs),  and  similar  mat^ 
rials :  the  eggs,  usually  two,  but  often  three  in  number,  are 
an  inch  long  by  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  of  a  bluish 
grey,  speckled  with  reddish  pink,  chiefly  at  the  kiger  end; 
some  have  scarcely  any  markings,  others  a  few  minute  dots 
only.  The  note  of  the  bird  is  short,  sharp,  and  shrill,  and 
resembles  '  twee-ttoee,  repeated,  as  if  angrily,  several  times  in 
quick  succession. 

"  On  the  tree  above  mentioned  the  nests  were  about  fifty 
in  nnmber,  often  solitary,  bnt  nsoally  three  or  foor  together 
in  a  doster — sometimes  so  dosely  placed  as  to  touch  each 
other. 

**The  bird  appears  to  enjoy  a  wide  range.  During  the 
progress  of  the  expedition  two  were  shot  at  the  Duchatean 
Isles,  in  the  Louisiade  Archipelago,  and  I  saw  a  spedmen  on 
board  H.M*8.  Meander,  which  had  been  {wocured  at  Carteret 
Harbour,  in  New  Irdand. 

"The  stomachs  of  those  examined  contained  triturated 
seeds  and  other  vegetable  matter.** 

When  fiilly  adult,  the  two  sexes  are  so  precisely  alike  that 
dissection  most  be  resorted  to  to  distingaish  them. 

Ilie  general  plumage  is  a  mixture  of  dark  rich  bron^  green 
and  purple,  the  green  hue  predominating  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  throat  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back;  wings  and  tail 
bluish  black,  washed  on  the  margins  with  bronzy  green ;  bill 
and  feet  black ;  irides  vermilion. 

The  young  of  both  sexes  have  the  upper  sorface  similarly 
coloured,  but  not  so.brig^  as  in  the  adult;  wings  brown, 
narrowly  margined  with  brownish  white ;  all  the  under  surface 
bufipy  white,  streaked  on  the  breast,  fianks,  and  under  tail- 
coverts  with  brownish  black. 
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Genus  POMATOSTOMUS,  Cabanis. 

The  members  oi  this  genus  range  over  all  parts  of  Australia, 
but  do  not  extend  to  India,  where  their  place  is  mpplied  by 
numeioiis  apecies  of  the  allied  form  Pmoiarkimu. 

8p.  292.    POMATOSTOMUS  TEMPORALIS. 

Tbmpobal  PoMATORHmnS. 

Pomatorhinui  Uwporatit,  Vig.  and  Honf.  in  Lion.  Trant.^  voL  xy. 
p.  330. 

 irmrgahti,  Temm.  PI.  Col.,  413. 

frivoluSj  temporalig,  et  trivirgatta,  6ray«  Gen,  of  Birdsy  vol,  i. 

p.  229,  Pomatorhinus,  ap.  8,  9,  10. 
lurdui  frwoku,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  Supp.  p.  xliii? 
Fomakmionm  UmfonU$,  Cab.  Moa.  Hein.,  Theil  L  p.  88. 

Pomatorhinua  tampoinilii^  Qonldt  Bixda  of  Anitndia»  JfaL,  iraL  iv. 
pL80. 

This  species  inhabits  New  South  Wales,  particularly  those 
districts  where  An^ophora  and  Mucalifpti  abound ;  it  is  grega- 
rious in  its  habit8»  and  ia  exceedingly  noisy  and  ganmloaa. 
CommeDcmg  with  the  bianchea  neareat  the  ground,  it  gra- 
dually ascends,  in  a  succession  <rf  leaps,  to  the  rery  tops  of 
the  trees,  whence,  with  elevated  tail,  it  peers  down,  and 
continually  utters  its  peculiar  chattering  cry ;  it  is  frequently 
to  be  seen  on  the  ground,  but  on  the  slightest  alarm  it  resorts 
to  the  trees,  and  ascends  than  in  the  manner  described.  Its 
powers  of  flight  are  not  very  great,  and  appear  to  be  only 
employed  to  convey  it  from  the  top  of  one  tree  to  another, 
the  whole  troop  following  one  after  the  other. 

The  situation  of  the  nest  is  somewhat  varied ;  on  the  Eu' 
ealjipU  it  is  mostly  built  at  the  extremity  of  the  brandi  : 
it  is  of  a  large  siae,  and  very  much  resembles  that  of  the 
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Magpie  of  £iizope,  being  of  a  completely  domed  form, 
outwardlj  composed  of  small  long  twigs  aboat  the  sise  of  a 
thorn,  erossing  each  other,  and  but  very  slightly  interwoven : 
the  entrance  is  in  the  form  of  a  spout,  about  half  the  length 
of  a  man's  arm,  and  the  twigs  are  placed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  points  incline  towards  each  other,  rendering  it  ap- 
parently impossible  for  the  bird  to  ent^  without  breaking 
them,  while  egress,  on  the  other  hand,  is  veiy  eaqr ;  the  nest 
has  a  thick  inner  lining  of  the  fine  inner  bark  trees  and 
fine  grasses.  In  traversing  the  pasture-lands  at  Camden,  any 
part  of  the  Upper  Hunter  district,  and  some  portions  of  the 
Liverpool  Plains,  the  attention  of  the  traveller  is  often  at- 
tracted by  the  large  nest  of  this  bird;  three  or  four  are  often 
to  be  seen  on  the  same  tree. 

The  eggs,  which  are  four  in  number,  and  one  inch  in  length 
by  nine  lines  in  breadth,  are  buffy  brown,  clouded  with  dark 
brown  and  purple,  and  streaked  with  hair-like  hues  of  black, 
which  generally  have  a  tendency  to  run  round  the  egg ;  in 
some  instances,  howev^,  they  take  a  diagonal  direction, 
and  give  the  snrfiice  a  marble-Hke  appearance. 

The  food  consists  of  insects  of  various  kinds. 

The  sexes  do  not  differ  in  outward  appearance,  and  may 
be  thus  described : — 

Throat,  centre  of  the  breast,  and  a  broad  stripe  over  eadi 
eye  white ;  lores  and  ear-coverts  dark  brown ;  centra  of  the 
crown,  back,  and  sides  of  the  neck  greyish  brown,  gradually 
deepening  into  very  dark  brown  on  the  wing-coverts,  back, 
and  scapuiaries ;  wings  very  dark  brown,  with  the  exception 
of  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries,  which  are  rufous  for  three- 
fourths  of  their  length  from  the  base;  tail-coverts  and  tail 
black,  the  latter  largely  tipped  with  pure  white;  abdomoi 
and  flanks  dark  brown,  stained  with  rusty  red ;  bill  blackish 
olive  brown,  except  the  basal  portion  of  the  lower  mandible, 
which  is  greyish  white ;  irides  in  the  adult  straw-yellow,  in 
the  young  brown ;  feet  Uackish  brown. 
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Sp.  293.  POMATOSTOMUS  RUBECULUS,  Gould. 

'    ReD-BBSA8TKD  P0MATORHINU8. 

Pomatorhinus  i-ubeculus,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  vii.  p.  144. 
Pomatosiomus  rubeculus,  Cab.  Mus.  Ilcin.,  Thcil  i.  p.  S3,  note. 

Pomatorhimis  robeciiliu,  Qould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foLf  voL  iv. 
pL2L 

This  bird  Is  rather  numerously  dispersed  over  the  northern 

parts  of  Australia,  where  it  takes  the  place  of  the  Pomatostomtia 
temporalis  of  New  South  Wales,  from  which  it  differs  but  little 
either  in  size  or  colouring;  its  slightly  smaller  dimensions 
and  the  red  hue  of  the  breast  are,  however,  characteristifis  by 
which  it  may  at  all  times  be  distinguished  from  its  prototype.  . 
On  the  Cobonrg  Peninsula  it  inhabits  the  open  parts  of  the 
country,  and  when  disturbed  takes  to  the  higher  l)raiiclies  of 
the  gums,  first  mounting  upon  one  of  the  lower  boughs,  and 
then,  by  a  succession  of  hops  and  leaps,  ascending  to  the  top. 
In  its  actions  and  economy  it  very  dosely  assimilates  to  the 
other  species  of  the  genus,  being,  like  them,  a  noisy  and 
restless  bird ;  and  feeding  on  insects,  which  are  frequently 
sought  for  on  the  ground  under  the  canopy  of  the  larger 
trees. 

Throat  and  stripe  over  each  eye  white ;  chest  and  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen  dull  brownish  red;  stri|)e  from  the 
nostrils,  through  each  eye  to  the  occiput,  blackish  brown ; 
centre  of  the  crown,  back,  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
dark  brown,  slightly  tinged  with  olive ;  upper  and  under  tail- 
coverts  and  tail  black,  all  the  feathers  of  the  latter  tipped  with 
white irides  straw-yellow ;  bill  blackish  grey,  becoming  paler 
at  the  base ;  legs  and  feet  greenish  grey. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage. 

Total  length  9^  inches ;  bill  1^ ;  wing  4 ;  tail  4 J ;  tarsi  1^. 
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Sp.  294.    F0MAT08T0MUS  SUPBRCILT0SU8. 

WfiIT£-£TSBEOW£]}  PoMATO&HlNUS. 

PomatorMmu  nqtereUioiuf,  Yig.  and  Honf^  in  linn.  Tnuit.j  fol.  xr. 
p.  880. 

Pomaioitomut  m^^emUomt,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.,  Tbeil  L  p.  84. 
Gnm'Vn,  Aborigiim  of  the  numntain  diatneta  of  Weateni  Anatialia. 

Pomatorhiniu  snperciliosiUy  Gkrald,  Birds  of  Anstralia,  feL,  y<d. 

This  spedes  ranges  over  the  whole  of  the  sonthern  portion 
of  the  continent  of  Australia,  where  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
bird  peculiar  to  the  interior^  rather  than  as  an  inhabitant  of 

the  districts  near  the  coast.  It  is  common  on  the  Liverpool 
Plains,  and  it  was  particularly  noticed  by  my  friend  Captain 
Stnrt  during  his  expedition  to  the  Darling.  I  myself  met 
with  it  near  the  bend  of  the  river  Murray,  and  it  has  also 
been  found  in  the  York  district  of  Western  Australia,  but  I 
have  never  heard  of  its  having  been  seen  either  in  the  north 
or  north-western  parts  of  the  country.  It  usually  moves  about 
in  small  troops  of  from  six  to  ten  in  number,  and  is  without 
exception  the  most  restless,  noisy,  querulous  bird  I  ever  ob- 
8erved«  Its  mode  of  progression  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees  is  no  less  singular  than  is  its  voice  different  from  that  of 
other  birds  ;  it  runs  up  and  down  the  branches  of  the  smaller 
trees  with  great  rapidity  and  with  the  tail  very  much  spread 
and  raised  above  the  level  of  the  back.  It  usually  feeds  upon 
the  ground  under  the  Banksias  and  other  low  trees,  but  upon 
the  least  intrusion  flits  on  to  the  lowest  branch,  and  by  a  run- 
ning or  leaping  motion  quickly  ascends  to  the  highest,  when  it 
flies  off  to  the  next  tree,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  jarring, 
chattering,  and  discordant  jumble  of  notes,  which  are  some- 
times preceded  by  a  rapidly  repeated,  shrill,  piping  whistle. 

When  a  troop  are  engaged  in  ascending  the  branches, 
which  they  usually  do  in  line,  they  have  a  singidar  habit  of 
suddenly  assembling  in  a  cluster,  spreading  their  tails  and 
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wings,  and  puffing  out  their  plnmage  tmtil  they  resemble  a 
great  ball  of  feathers. 

The  breeding-season  commences  in  September  and  con- 
tinues during  the  three  following  months.  The  nest  is  a  large 
domed  structure  of  dried  sticks,  with  an  entrance  in  the  side, 
which  is  hidden  from  view  by  the  sticks  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  nest  being  made  to  project  over  it  for  foiu*  or  five  inches 
like  the  thatch  of  a  shed ;  the  inside  is  generally  lined  with 
the  soft  parts  of  flowers  and  the  dust  of  rotten  wood,  but 
oocasionidly  with  feathers.  In  Western  Australia  the  nest  is 
usuaUy  constructed  in  a  dead  jam-tree,  the  branches  of  which 
are  drawn  together  at  the  top  like  a  broom.  It  often  happens 
that  three  or  four  pairs  of  birds  buUd  their  nests  in  the  same 
small  clump  of  trees.  The  eggs  are  very  like  those  of  P. 
iemporalis,  the  ground-colour  being  olive-grey  clouded  with 
purplish  brown,  and  streaked  with  similar  hair-like  lines  of 
black ;  they  are  usually  four  in  number,  eleven  and  a  half 
lines  long  by  eight  lines  broad. 

The  sexes  as  well  as  the  young  so  closely  resemble  each 
other,  that  they  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  aid  of  dis- 
section. 

Lores,  space  surrounding  the  eye  and  the  ear-coverts  dark 
silky  brown ;  a  broad  line  of  white,  bounded  above  and 

beneath  with  a  narrow  one  of  dark -brown,  commences  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible,  passes  over  the  eye  and  continues 
to  the  occiput ;  crown  of  the  head  aud  ail  the  upper  surface, 
flanks,  and  under  tail-coverts  olive-brown,  passing  into  a 
purer  and  deeper  brown  on  the  primaries ;  tail  dark  brown, 
crossed  by  very  indistinct  bars  of  a  darker  colour,  the  five 
lateral  feathers  on  each  side  tipped  with  white ;  chin,  throat, 
and  chest  white ;  bill  blackish  brown,  the  lower  part  of  the 
under  mandible  greyish  white;  irides  in  the  adult  straw* 
yellow,  in  the  young  brown ;  feet  blackish  brown. 
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Sp.  295.  POMATOSTOMUS  RUFICEPS,  UarUaub. 
Chxstnut-grownsd  Pohatorhinus. 

Pomatorhmut  ruficqts,  liartl.  in  Cabanis's  Joum.  fiir  Om,,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

Fbmatorhinas  rufioepiy  Gould*  Birds  of  Anstnlia*  &L,  Saspto- 
meatypl 

When  I  visited  South  Australia  in  1S38  the  colony  wiis  in 
its  infancy,  and  the  city  of  Adelaide  a  chaotic  jumble  of  sheds 
and  mud  huts,  with  trees  growing  here  and  there  in  the  newly 
mariced-ont  streets  and  squares.  Among  these  trees  Parrakeets 
of  various  kinds,  and  Honey-eaters  still  more  numerous,  were 
busily  occupied  in  search  of  food  or  otherwise  eugaged  ;  here 
and  there  also  might  be  seen  groups  of  newly-arrived  emi- 
grants, both  English  and  Irish,  who  bad  chosen  this  distant 
country  for  their  future  home ;  groups  of  Germans,  too,  whose 
fatherland  no  longer  offered  opportunities  for  enterprise,  were 
dotted  about  the  country  busily  engaged  in  constructing  their 
little  villages  and  getting  their  gardens  under  cultivation.  It 
was  one  of  these  German  emigrants  who,  inspired  by  the 
works  of  nature  with  which  he  was  so  profusely  surrounded, 
employed  some  of  his  leisure  hours  in  collecting  the  birds 
which  came  under  his  notice  and  in  transmitting  them  to  the 
Museum  at  Bremen.  Among  the  birds  so  collected  and  trans- 
mitted was  the  present  new  and  very  beautiful  PomnfosfomnSy 
which  Dr.  Hartlaub  has  the  merit  of  first  describing.  Since 
that  period  the  bird  has  been  discovered  in  other  parts  of 
Australia,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  M'Coy  for  fine  ex- 
amples procured  in  the  interior  of  Victoria. 

*•  Of  this  fine  and  typical  species,"  says  Dr.  Hartlaub,  "  the 
Bremen  Collection  received  two  examples,  scarcely  differing 
in  colour,  in  a  collection  of  South  Australian  birds  sent  from 
Adelaide.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  bird  escaped  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Gould  and  his  collectors,  and  one  cannot  help 
imagining  that  it  must  have  recently  arrived  from  some  part 
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of  the  interior  of  the  ooimtiy,  and  accompanied  other  stragglers 
towards  the  coast. 

"  In  size  and  colour  P.  ruficeps  is  more  nearly  allied  to  P. 

superciliosm  tlmn  to  any  other,  but  it  differs  from  that  species 
in  the  brown-red  colour  of  the  head,  in  the  white  bars  on  the 
wings,  and  in  the  black  mark  which  separates  the  reddish 
brown  of  the  flanks  from  the  white  of  the  breast.  In  our  two 
specimens  the  sexes  have  not  been  ascertained ;  one  of  them 
is  rather  less  brilliantly  coloured  than  the  other." 

Crown  of  the  head  and  nape  chestnut-  or  brown-red, 
bounded  below  by  a  conspicuous  line  of  white ;  lores  blackish 
brown ;  behind  the  eye  and  ear-coverts  brown ;  upper  part  of 
the  back  and  wing-coverts  grey,  each  feather  with  a  dark 
brown  centre,  giving  those  parts  a  mottled  appearance ;  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  rump  pure  dark  grey;  greater  and 
lesser  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  tipped  with  white ;  throat, 
breast,  and  centre  of  the  abdomen  white;  flanks  reddish 
brown,  separated  from  the  white  of  the  abdomen  by  a  stripe 
of  black;  under  tail-coverts  brown,  spotted  with  greyish 
white ;  four  central  tail-feathers  dark  brown,  indistinctly 
rayed  with  black;  the  three  outer  feathers  on  each  side 
brown,  largely  tipped  with  pure  white ;  bill  and  feet  blackish 
hom-colour,  the.  base  of  the  mandibles  lighter. 

Family  HEUEEULGIDA 

-  The  Honey-eaters,  or  that  group  of  burds  forming  the  fiEMnily 
Melipha^fidmt  are  unquestionably  the  peculiar  and  most  strik- 
ing feature  in  Australian  ornithology.   They  are  in  fact  to  the 

fauna  what  the  Eucalypti,  BanksicB,  and  Melaleuc(B  are  to  the 
flora  of  Australia.  The  economy  of  these  birds  is  so  strictly 
adapted  to  those  trees  that  the  one  appears  essential  to  the 
Other ;  for  what  ci^  be  more  phiin  thim  that  the  brush-like 
tongue  is  especially  formed  for  gathering  the  honey  from  the 
flower-cups  of  the  Eucalypti^  or  that  their  diminutive  stomachs 
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are  especially  formed  for  this  kind  of  food,  and  the  peculiar 
insects  which  constitute  a  portion  of  it?  When  I  say  that 
thm  are  at  least  fifty  speciea  of  Metipbagoas  Inrds  in  Aoa- 
tialia»  my  readers  wiH  natnrally  expect  that  they  are  divbible 
into  many  genera,  and  this  is  really  the  case,  as  will  be  seen 
as  we  proceed. 

Genus  MELIORNIS,  G.  R.  Gray. 

No  example  of  this  genus  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
northern  or  intertropical  regions  of  Australia,  all  the  species 
known  being  confined  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  contuiient» 
the  islands  in  Basses  Stndts,  and  Tasmania.  They  feed  prin- 
cipaUy  upon  the  pollen  and  honey  of  the  flowers,  but  occa- 
sionally upon  insects;  in  disposition  they  are  tame  and 
faniiliar ;  and  they  frequent  the  Banksia  in  preference  to  other 
trees. 

The  sexes  are  generally  alike  in  phimage»  and  the  yoong 
assume  the  adult  livery  at  an  early  period  of  their  existence. 

Sp.296.  MELIORNIS  NOVi&HOLLANDLE. 

Nkw  Holland  Honst-satbr. 

CertUa  iiamMkmim,  Lath.  Ind.  Om.^  p.  296, 
Nem  JBoBand  Creeper,  White's  Joum.^  pi.  in  p.  186. 
Vffiorotaire  tadketS,YieSSl,  Ois.  Dor.^tom.  it  p.  91,  pL  57. 
Meliphaga  novm-Mkmiia,  Vig.  and  Honf.  in  Linn.  T^ans.,  vol.  xv. 
p.  311. 

Melitreptus  nova-hollandia,  Vieill.  2nde  edit,  du  Nouv.  Diet,  d'llist. 

Nat.,  torn.  xiv.  p.  328. 
Meliphaga  balgonera,  Stcph.  Cont.  of  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.| vol.  xiv.  p.  261. 

 barbata,  Swains.  Class,  of  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 

Meliomis  nova-boUandus,  G.  E.  Gray,  List  of  Gen.  of  Birds,  2ud  edit. 

p.  19. 

Xeliphaga  nova-liolIaiiduBy  Gould,  Birds  of  Anrtralia,  fi)L|  voL  iv. 
pL23. 

The  MeUomis  novm'koUandM^  is  one  of  the  moat  abundant 
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and  familiar  birds  inhabiting  the  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia:  all  the  gardens  of 
the  settlers  are  visited  by  it,  and  among  their  shrubs  and 
flowering  plants  it  annnaUy  breeds.  The  belts  of  Banksias, 
growing  on  sterile,  sandy  soils,  also  afford  it  so  congenial  an 
asylum,  that  I  am  certainly  not  wrong  in  sa}ing  they  are 
never  deserted  by  it,  or  that  the  one  is  a  certain  accom- 
paniment of  the  other.  The  range  enjoyed  by  this  species 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  soath-eastem  portions  of  Au8« 
tndia :  it  is  abundant  on  the  sandy  districts  of  South  Australia 
wherever  the  Banksias  abound.  In  Tasmania  it  is  uiuch  more 
numerous  on  the  northern  than  on  the  southern  portion  of 
the  island.  It  evinces  a  more  decided  preference  for  shrubs 
and  low  trees  than  lor  those  of  a  larger  growth ;  coDsequ^tly 
it  is  a  species  pairticularly  subject  to  the  notice  of  man ;  nor 
is  it  the  least  attractive  of  the  Australian  avi-fauna;  the 
strikingly-contrasted  markings  of  its  plumage,  and  the  beau- 
tiful appearance  of  its  golden-edged  wings,  when  passing  with 
its  quick  jumping  flight  from  shrub  to  shrub,  rendering  it  a 
most  conspicuous  and  plearing  object* 

It  has  a  loud,  shrill,  liquid,  although  monotonous  note.  Its 
food,  which  consists  of  the  pollen  and  juices  of  flowers,  is  pro- 
cured while  clinging  and  creeping  among  tlieni  in  every 
variety  of  position :  it  also  feeds  on  fruits  and  insects. 

It  usually  rears  two  or  three  broods  during  the  course  of 
the  season,  which  lasts  from  August  to  January :  the  nest  is 
very  easily  found,  being  placed  in  any  low  open  bush.  One 
of  those  in  my  collection  was  taken  from  a  row  of  peas  in 
the  kitchen-garden  of  the  Government  House  at  Sydney.  It 
b  a  somewhat  compact  structure,  composed  of  small  wiry 
sticks,  ooene  grasses,  and  broad  and  narrow  strips  of  bark ; 
the  inside  lined  with  the  soft  woolly  portion  of  the  blossoms 
of  small  ground  plants :  the  eggs,  which  are  two  or  three  in 
number,  are  of  a  \ytL\e  buff,  thinly  spotted  and  freckled  with 
deep  chestnut-brown,  particularly  at  the  larger  end,  where  they 
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not  unirequeotiy  assume  the  form  of  a  zone ;  their  mediam 
length  is  nine  lines  and  a  half,  and  breadth  nearly  seven  lines. 
The  sexes  are  alike  in  colour,  and  maj  be  thos  described  :— 
Crown  of  the  head  and  cheeks  black,  with  minute  white 
feathers  on  the  forehead  round  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible ; 
a  superciliary  stripe,  a  moustache  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible,  and  a  small  tuft  of  feathers  immediately  behind  the 
ear-coverts  white ;  feathers  on  the  throat  white  and  bristle* 
like;  upper  surfiioe  brownish  black,  beooming  browner  on 
the  ramp;  wings  brownish  blsek,  the  outer  edges  of  the 
quills  margined  at  the  base  with  beautiful  wax-yellow,  and 
faintly  margined  with  white  towards  the  extremities ;  tail 
brownish  black,  margined  externally  at  the  base  with  wax- 
yellow,  and  all  but  the  two  centre  feathers  with  a  large  oval 
spot  of  white  on  the  inner  web  at  the  tip;  under  surftuse 
white,  broadly  striped  longitudinally  with  black,  the  black 
predominating  on  the  breast  and  the  white  on  the  abdomen ; 
irides  white ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Sp.  297.    MELIORNIS  L0N6IR08TRIS,  GoM. 

L0N0-BII«L£D  H0N£Y-£AT£E. 

Mefyhaga  hngirwtrii,  Gould  b  Proe.  of  Zool.  Soe.^  part  xit.  p.  88^ 
MtUondi  longirottm.  Cab.  Mas.  Hein.,  Ilieil  L  p.  117. 
BAdme,  AboriginM  of  the  lowland  dittricts  of  Western  Anstialis. 
Ydhuhmngei  Rmey-eatm'  of  the  Coloniats  of  Swan  Biver. 

Xeliphaga  longiioaW%  GooMy  Bixdi  of  Aoilralia,  foL|  iv; 
pL94. 

Although  the  Meliamis  loMfiroatris  and  Jf.  movm-hoUajidia 
are  very  similar,  they  will  cm  oomparison  prove  to  be  specifi- 
cally dktmct ;  they  are,  in  &ct,  beautifol  repreaentalivea  of 

each  other  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  great  Austrahan  con- 
tinent, the  M.  longirodris  inhabiting  the  western,  and  the  M, 
tiov<B'Ju)UanduB  being  spread  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
country,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  scune  interest  to  know 
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at  what  degree  of  longitude  the  two  species  inosculate. 
Several  points  of  difference  are  foimd  to  exist  in  the  two 
spedes,  the  most  material  of  which  are  in  the  shape  and 
length  of  the  bill,  and  in  the  sice  of  the  white  mark  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  cheeks ;  the  M.  longirostrxBy  as  its  name  im^ 
plies,  has  the  bill  much  more  lengthened  and  comparatively 
stouter  than  that  of  its  near  ally,  and  it  moreover  has  the 
white  patch  on  the  face  much  less  defined,  and  blended  to  a 
greater  extent  with,  the  neighbonring  black  colouring ;  in  the 
sise  of  the  body  the  two  species  are  very  much  alike. 

The  M.  lonprostris,  like  the  other  species  of  the  group,  is 
very  pugnacious,  and  when  tighting  utters  a  rapidly  repeated 
chirrup,  very  much  resembling  that  of  the  European  Sparrow. 

It  is  a  very  early  breeder,  commencing  in  the  first  days  of 
July  and  continning  as  late  as  the  last  week  in  November. 
The  nest  consists  of  small  sticks  and  fibrous  roots,  lined  with 
Zamia  wool  or  the  buds  of  flowers,  and  is  built  in  a  variety  of 
situations,  sometimes  in  small  thinly-branched  trees,  at  about 
twdve  feet  from  the  ground,  at  others  in  small  clumps  of 
grass,  only  a  few  inches  dbove  it ;  the  ^gs  are  ordinarily  two 
in  numb^,  but  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  breeding^-seasoa 
three  are  often  found ;  their  ground-colour  is  a  delicate  buff, 
with  the  larger  end  clouded  with  reddish  buff,  and  thickly 
spotted  and  blotched  with  chestnut-brown  and  chestnut-red 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  sone ;  their  medium  length  is  nine 
lineSk  and  breadth  seven  lines. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  colouring,  but  the  female  is  about 
one-fifth  smaller  than  her  mate  in  all  her  admeasurements. 

Crown  of  the  head  and  cheeks  black,  with  minute  white 
feathers  on  the  forehead  round  the  base  of  the  upper  man- 
dible ;  a  superciliary  stripe,  a  moustache  at  the  base  of  the 
lower  mandible,  and  a  small  tuft  of  feathers  inmiediately 
behind  the  ear-coverts  white ;  feathers  on  the  throat  white 
and  bristle-like ;  upper  surface  brownish  black,  becoming 
browner  on  the  rump ;  wings  brownish  black,  the  outer  edges 
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of  the  quills  margiDed  at  the  base  with  beautiful  wax-yellow, 
and  fieuntly  margined  with  white  towards  the  extremities ;  tail 
bfownish  blade,  nuyrgined  externally  at  the  base  with  wax- 
yellow,  and  all  bat  the  two  centre  feathers  with  a  large  oval 

spot  of  white  on  the  inner  web  at  the  tip ;  surface  white, 
broadly  striped  with  black,  the  black  predominating  on  the 
breast  and  the  white  on  the  abdomen ;  irides  white ;  bill  and 
feet  blacL 

Total  length  7  inches ;  bOll;  wmgf;  tail3^;  tarsi  f. 

Sp.  298.      M£LIORNIS  SERIGEA,  6oM 
White-ch£sk£d  Honbt-eatxr. 

New  HoSand  Oneper^  female.  White's  Voj.,  pi.  in  p.  297  f 
mir,  VieQL  On.  Dor.,  torn.  it.  p.  106,  pi.  71. 
Meliphaga  $ericea,  Gould  in  Fkoe.  of  ZooL  Soc.,  put  it.  p.  144. 
—  aerieeola,  Gould  in  Fh»e.  of  Zool.  8oc.,  part  v.  p.  152,  female. 
Mdiormg  terieea,  Cab.  Mm.  Uein.,  Theil  L  p.  117* 

ICeliphaga  serioea,  Gonld,  Birds  of  Australia,      toL  iv.  pL  25* 

The  White-cheeked  Honey-eater  is  an  inhabitant  of  New 

South  Wales,  and  certainly  proceeds  as  far  to  the  eastward  as 
Moreton  Bay;  but  the  birds  inhabiting  the  country  to  the 
northward  of  this  being  comparatively  unknown,  it  is  impossible 
to  saj  how  fai  its  range  may  extend  in  that  direction.  It 
has  not  been  discovered  in  Tasmania  or  South  Anstialia. 
It  differs  materially  in  its  habits  and  diposition  from  the 
Meliphaga  novce-hollandixBy  being  less  exchisively  confined  to 
the  brushes,  and  affecting  localities  of  a  more  open  character. 
I  observed  it  to  be  tolerably  abundant  in  the  lilawarra  district, 
partiouhirlj  among  the  shrubs  surrounding  the  open  glades 
of  the  forest ;  it  is  also  common  at  Botany  Bay,  and  on  most 
parts  of  the  sea-coast  Ix^tween  tliat  place  and  the  river  Cla- 
rence ;  but  I  never  met  with  it  during  any  of  my  excursions 
into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Unlike  its  near  ally,  it  is  a  remarkably  shy  speoiea ;  so  mnoh 
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so,  that  I  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  within  gun-shot  of  it. 
When  perched  on  the  trees  it  is  a  most  showy  bird,  its  white 
cheek-fetttlien  and  oontrasted  tints  of  oolouiing  lendering  it 
very  oonspicaouB. 

I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  its  nest. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  colour,  but  the  female  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  male.  The  white  cheeks  and  the  absence  of 
white  tips  to  the  tail-feathers  will  at  all  times  distinguish  it 
fipom  the  M,  nowe-hoUandUs. 

Crown  of  the  head,  throat,  and  space  round  the  eye  black ; 
an  obscure  band  of  white  crosses  the  forehead  and  passes  over 
each  eye ;  a  beautiful  plume  of  hair-like  white  feathers  spreads 
over  the  cheeks  and  ear-coverts ;  back  dusky  brown,  striped 
longitudinally  with  black ;  under  snzfeoe  wMte»  each  feather 
having  a  central  longitudinal  mark  of  black;  wings  dark 
brown,  the  outer  edge  of  all  the  primaries  and  secondaries 
wax-yellow ;  tail  dark  brown,  the  external  edges  margined 
with  yellow  ;  irides  dark  brown ;  feet  and  bill  black. 

Total  length 6^ inches;  bill|^;  wingS^;  tail2f ;  tarsi 

Sp.  299.  MEUORNIS  MYSTACAUS,  ChM. 

M0UBTAGH£D  HONEI-EATJUU 

Meliphaga  myitaadu,  Gtonld  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  Soe.,  part  Tiii.  p.  161. 
Jfe&iHUy  myBtaetiSk,  Cab.  Mua.  Hein,,  Theil  i.  p.  117. 
BmtrimB,  Aborigmes  of  Swan  Biver. 

Mdiphaga  mystacalisi  Qould,  Birds  of  Australia^  M»f  vol  iv. 
pL96. 

At  the  time  I  described  this  new  species  of  MeliormB  in 
the  'Prooeedmgs  of  the  Zoological  Society/ 1  was  not  aware 
that  Temminck  had  applied  the  term  mystaeidis  to  another 

species  of  Honey-cater,  or  I  should  have  selected  a  different 
appellation;  as,  however,  Temminck's  bird  belongs  to  a 
distmct  section  of  this  great  family,  any  alteration  would 
rather  tend  to  produce  confusion  than  otherwise. 
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The  Mcliornis  mystacalis  is  a  native  of  Western  Australia, 
in  which  country  it  beautifully  represents  the  J  A  sericra  of  New 
South  Wales.  It  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth  and 
Vrenumtle,  and  is  sparingly  dispened  over  many  other  districts 
of  the  Swan  Riv^  colony ;  according  to  Gilbert  it  is  remark- 
ably shy,  and  only  found  in  the  most  secluded  places  in  the 
bush,  or  on  the  summits  of  the  limestone  hills  running  parallel 
with  the  beach ;  it  generally  feeds  on  the  topmost  branches  of 
the  BanktuB,  and  is  very  pugnacioiis,  defending  its  yonng  from 
intruders  with  the  most  determined  courage. 

Its  flight  is  very  varied,  and  is  occasionally  characterised 
by  a  great  degree  of  rapidity  :  during  the  season  of  incubation 
it  frequently  rises  above  its  nest  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
and  having  attained  a  considerable  height,  suddenly  closes  its 
wings,  and  descends  abruptly  until  it  reaches  the' top  of  the 
scrub,  when  the  wings  are  again  expanded,  and  it  flies 
horizontally  for  a  few  yards,  perches,  and  then  utters  its 
peculiar  sharp  chirping  note ;  it  also  occasionally  hovers  over 
small  trees,  and  captures  insects  after  the  manner  of  the 
flycatchers. 

It  is  a  very  eariy  breeder,  young  birds  ready  to  leave  the 
nest  having  been  found  on  the  8th  of  August ;  it  has  also 
been  met  with  breeding  as  late  as  November ;  it  doubtless, 
therefore,  produces  more  than  one  brood  in  the  course  "of  the 
season.  The  nest  is  generally  built  near  the  top  of  a  small, 
weak,  thinly-brandied  bush,  of  about  two  or  three  feet  in 
height,  situated  in  a  plantatioa  of  seedling  mahogany  or  other 
Eucalt/pti\  it  is  formed  of  small  dried  sticks,  grass,  and 
narrow  strips  of  soft  bark,  and  is  usually  lined  with  Zamia 
wool ;  but  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  that  plant  is 
not  found,  the  soft  buds  of  flowers,  or  the  hairy  flowering 
part  of  grasses,  form  the  lining  material,  and  in  the  neif^- 
bourhood  of  sheep-wslks,  wool  collected  from .  the  scrnb.  The 
eggs  are  usually  two  in  number.  They  are  nine  hnes  long  by 
seven  lines  broad,  and  are  usually  pf  a  dull  reddish,  bu^ 
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spotted  very  distmcity  with  chestnat  and  reddiah  brown,  in- 
terspersed with  obscure  dashes  of  purplish  grey. 

Head,  chin,  and  throat  black ;  over  the  eye  a  narrow  hne 
of  white ;  ears  covered  by  a  conspicuous  tuft  of  white  feathers, 
which  are  closely  set,  and  terminate  in  a  point  towards  the 
back ;  upper  surface  brownish  black,  the  feathers  edged  with 
white ;  under  surface  white,  with  a  broad  stripe  of  bladL  down 
the  centre  of  each  feather;  wings  and- tail  blackish  brown, 
conspicuously  margined  with  bright  yellow ;  irides  brown ; 
bill  black ;  feet  blackish  brown. 

Total  length  6^  inches;  bill  1 ;  wing  3 ;  tail  2i. 

Genus  LICHMERA>  Cabams. 

Of  this  form  I  consider  there  is  only  one  species  known, 

the  L.  amtralasiana,  for  I  cannot  agree  with  M.  Cabanis  in 
associating  with  it  the  GIt/cephala  {Sii^fmfops)  ocularis. 

Lichmera  differs  from  Meliornia  in  presenting  a  considerable 
yariation  in  the  colouring  of  the  sexes,  in  other  respects  it  is 
veiy  similar. 

Sp.  800.      LICHMERA  AUSTRALASIANA. 

Tasmanian  Honey-eater. 

VHiorotaire  noir  et  blanc,  Vieill.  Ois.  Dor.,  t.  ii.  pi.  55.  p.  89. 
^Certhia  australasiana,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zopl.,  vol.  viii.  p.  226. 

pyrrhoptera.  Lath.  lad.  Orn.,  Supp.  p.xxxviii? 
Meliphaga  au8tral(mana,y'ig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  iv.  p. 313. 
Meiiphaga  momaia,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  1837,  p.  152. 
MMhnj^  flwAmoAweitf,  Vieill.,  2*  ^dit.  du  Noav.  Diet,  d'Uist.  ^at., 

tool.  xiy.  p.  828. 
Lickmera  muirakuuma.  Cab.  Mns.  Uein.,  Theil  i.  p.  118. 

Meiiphaga  australasiana,  Qould,  Birds  of  Australia^  &IL,  voL  iv. 
pi.  27. 

This  little  Honey-eater  is  abundantly  dispersed  over  every 
part  of  Tasmania,  South  Australia^  and  New  South  Wales. 
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Tt  is  one  of  the  few  species  wliich  enliven  with  their  pre- 
sence the  almost  impenetrable  forests  that  cover  a  great  por- 
tion of  Tasmania,  giving  preference  to  sudi  parts  as  aie 
dothed  with  a  thick  brash  of  dwarf  ahrabby  trees  growing 
beneath  the  more  lofty  gums.  It  also  resorts  to  the  thick 
beds  of  the  Epacris  impressa^  whose  red  and  white  heath-like 
flowers  bespangle  the  sides  of  the  more  open  hills ;  the 
blossoms  of  this  beautiful  plant  afford  it  an  abundant  supply 
of  food,  which  it  seeks  so  intently  as  to  admit  of  a  snffideotly 
dose  approach  to  enable  one  to  observe  its  actions  withoiit 
disturbing  it ;  while  thus  occupied  it  may  be  seen  clinging  to 
the  steins  in  every  possible  attitude,  and  inserting  its  slender 
brush-like  tongue  up  the  tube  of  every  floret  with  amazing 
rapidity.  Independently  of  honey  it  feeds  on  insects  of 
various  kinds,  particularly  those  of  the  orders  Diptera  and 
Hymenoptera,  When  disturbed  it  flits  off  with  a  quick  dart- 
ing flight,  settling  again  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  among 
the  thickest  tufts  of  the  JiJpacris,  or  shrouds  itself  from  obser- 
tion  among  the  foliage  of  the  sapling  gums.  It  breeds  in 
September  and  the  four  following  months. 

The  nest,  which  is  always  placed  on  a  low  shrab,  is  of  a 
round,  open  form,  outwardly  constructed  of  the  inner  rind  of 
the  stringy  bark  giun-tree,  and  generally  lined  with  flue 
grasses. 

The  male  has  a  black  stripe  passing  from  the  base  of  the 
bill  through  the  eye,  and  a  lunar-shaped  mark  down  eadi  side 
the  breast,  nearly  meeting  in  the  centre,  black ;  a  narrow  stripe 

above  the  eye  and  one  behind  the  lunar  marks  on  the  breast 
white ;  all  the  upper  surface  dusky  black ;  wings  blackish 
brown,  the  primaries  and  secondaries  margined  externally, 
particularly  at  their  base,  with  golden  yellow;  tail-feathers 
brownish  black,  fringed  with  golden  yellow  at  the  base,  the 
two  lateral  feathers  having  a  long  oval  spot  of  white  on  their 
inner  webs  at  the  tip  ;  throat  and  chest  white,  with  a  streak 
of  brown  down  the  middle  of  each  feather;  centre  of  the 
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abdomen  white;  flanks  and  under  tail*coverts  sooty  grey; 
irides  red ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

The  female  is  of  a  nearly  uniform  dusky  brown ;  is  desti- 
tute of  the  white  stripe  over  the  eye  and  the  white  spots  on 

the  lateral  tail-feathers ;  has  only  a  faint  tinge  of  the  golden 
yellow  on  the  wings  and  tail. 

Genus  GLYCIPHILA,  Swainsm. 

The  members  of  this  genus  resort  to  higher  trees  than  the 
Meliomes,  are  more  shy  in  disposition,  possess  considerable 
power  of  flight,  and  partake  more  exclusively  of  insect-food. 

The  young  differ  considerably  from  the  adult  in  their 

markings. 

Sp.  801.        GLYCIPHILA  FULVIERONS. 

FULVOUS-PRONTED  HoNET-EATBR. 

Certhia  fulvifrom,  Lewin,  Birds  of  New  Holl.,  pi.  22. 

Meliphaga  fulvifronSy  Vig.  and  Ilorsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  317. 

GlyeiphUa  fidvifrcm.  Swains.  Class,  of  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 

•  melanopSy  Gray,  Gen.  of  Birds,  vol.  i.  p.  119,  Glyc^hUa,  ip.  1. 

PhUedon  rubrifroni,  Less.  Yoy.  de  Ut  Coq. 

n 

Wy-ro-dju-dong,  Ahorigiuet  ol  the  lowland  districts  of  Western 
Australia. 

White-throated  Honey-sucker,  Colonists  of  Swan  River. 
Certhia  meUmops,  Lath.  Ind.  Om.,  Supp.  p.  xxxvi  ? 
—  mellivora,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.,  vol.  viii.  part  1,  p.  245. 
Meliphaga  albiverUris,  Steph.Cout.  of  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool., vol. xiv.  p.2Gl. 

Clly  ciphila  falvifrons,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL|  voL  iv*  pL  28. 

This  species  would  appear  to  be  distributed  over  the  whole 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Australian  continent,  since  it  is 
to  be  found  in  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  at 
Swan  River,  where  it  is  particularly  abundant  on  the  limestone 
hills  near  the  beach  around  Eremantle ;  it  is  also  an  inhabitant 
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of  the  northern  parts  of  Tasmania*  and  all  the  islands  in  Bass's 
Straits. 

Its  flight  is  very  rapid,  and  it  frequently  monnts  high  in  the 
air,  and  flies  off.  to  a  distance  with  an  horizontal  and  even 
motion.  It  is  an  exceedingly  active  bird  among  the  branches, 
clinging  about  and  around  the  flowers  of  the  Eucal^U  in 
search  of  food  in  eveiy  variety  of  position. 

The  site  generally  chosen  for  its  nest,  as  obsenred  at  Swan 
River,  is  some  low  bush  or  scrubby  plant,  in  which  it  is  often 
placed  near  the  ground ;  it  is  of  a  deep  cup-shaped  and 
compact  form,  constructed  of  dried  grasses,  and  ^equently 
lined  with  Zaniia  wool,  or  buds  of  the  Banksia  cones ;  some- 
times, howevcf  ,  sheep's  wool  is  employed  to  impart  warmth 
and  softness;  the  materials,  in  fact,  depend  entirely  upon 
the  nature  of  those  that  the  locality  may  furnish,  while  in  the 
form  of  the  nest  little  or  no  variation  occurs.  The  eggs  are 
large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  are  often  of  a  lengthened 
form;  and  sometimes  quite  white,  without  the  least  trace 
of  spots,  but  they  are  generally  blotched  with  marks  of  chest- 
nut-red;  occasionally  this  colour  is  very  faint,  and  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  shell  as  if  stained  with  it ;  in  other 
instances  the  marks  are  very  bold  and  decided,  forming  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  whiteness  of  the  other  part  of  the 
sur&ce :  the  medium  length  of  the  eggs  is  ten  lines  and  a 
half,  and  breadth  seven  Imes ;  they  are  usuaDy  two  in  number, 
but  the  bird  very  frequently  lays  only  one.  The  breeding- 
season  lasts  from  August  to  February. 

The  song  is  rather  remarkable,  c<}mmencing  with  a  single 
note  slowly  drawn  out,  and  followed  by  a  quick  repetition  of 
a  double  note,  repeated  six  or  eight  times  in  succession ;  it  is 
mostly  uttered  when  the  bird  is  peidied  on  the  topmost 
braiK'li  of  a  tree. 

The  sexes  present  the  usual  difference  in  size,  the  female 
being  somewhat  less  than  her  mate;  but  in  the  colour  and 
disposition  of  the  markings  they  are  alike. 
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Forehead  and  under  snrfiioe  of  the  wing  fulvous  or  tawny; 
over  each  eye  a  narrow  line  of  white ;  a  line  of  brownish  black 
commences  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  surrounds  the  eye,  passes 

down  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  chest,  and  nearly  meets  on  the 
breast ;  behind  the  eai'-coverts  a  narrow  stripe  of  buffy  white, 
separated  from  the  line  over  the  eye  by  a  small  patch  of  black ; 
centre  of  the  back  dark  brown,  with  a  stripe  of  ashy  brown 
down  the  centre  of  each  feather ;  the  renuiinder  of  the  upper 
snrfece  and  flanks  ashy  brown ;  throat  and  abdomen  white ; 
wings  and  tail  dark  brown,  the  wing-cov(irts  and  primaries 
margined  with  oUve;  irides  brown;  bill  blackish  brown; 
legs  and  feet  greenish  grey. 

The  young  has  all  the  upper  surface  dark  brown,  streaked 
with  bu%  white,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  fulvous 
covering  of  the  forehead  and  the  lunulate  markings  on  the  sides 
of  the  chest ;  the  throat,  moreover,  is  of  a  dull  wax -yellow,  the 
chest  mottled  dark  brown  and  buffy  white,  and  the  primaries 
edged  with  a  dull  wax-ydlow. 

Sp.  302.    GLYCIPllILA  ALBIFRONS,  GoM. 

WhITK-F BOHTBD  HoNBT-XATSB. 

Glyciphila  albifrons,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  viii.  p.  160. 
It  n 

CholJt^'ifooUiwn^  AboiigiiMt  of  the  moontain  diitncti  of  Western 
AnstraliB. 

WMte-4kroaied  Hmte^-eaier,  of  the  Colontits. 


Glyciphila  albifrons,  Gh>iild,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL|  voL  iv.  pL  29. 

I  first  observed  this  fine  species  of  Glyciphila  in  the  great 
Murray  sorub  of  South  Australia,  where  I  succeeded  in 
killing  several  specimens  of  both  sexes;  it  is  an  inhabitant  of 
^  the  York  and  other  inland  districts  of  Western  Australia,  and 
it  is  also  found  in  the  interior  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales. 

In  its  disposition  the  present  burd  is  remarkably  shy,  a  trait 
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common,  it  would  seem,  to  all  the  members  of  the  genus.  All 
tboBe  I  observed  were  busily  engaged  in  ooUecting  their  insect 
and  saoeharine  food  fnm  the  flowers  of  a  q>eQies  of  dwarf 

Its  note  is  rapidly  repeated,  and  much  resembles  the 
double  call  of  the  Fardalotua  siriatus,  but  is  much  louder 
and  more  distinct. 

The  breeding-season  lasts  from  August  to  Febmaiy.  The 
nests  observed  were  constnicted  in  the  fork  of  a  small  dead 
branch  in  an  exposed  situation ;  they  were  very  similar  to 
that  of  Meliamis  lo/i^iroslria,  but  more  shallow  and  less 
neatly  formed.  The  eggs  also  closely  resembled  those  of  that 
bird,  the  groand-colour  being  delicate  buff,  clouded  with  a 
reddish  tint  at  the  larger  end,  and  distinctly  spotted  with 
chestnut  and  purplish  grey,  thickly  disposed  at  the  larger 
end,  but  very  sparingly  over  the  rest  of  the  surface;  the 
eggs  are  nine  and  a  half  lines  long  by  seven  lines  broad. 

The  sexes  present  no  diii'erence  in  colour  or  markings^  but^ 
as  usual,  the  female  is  much  less  in  sise. 

Forehead,  lores,  a  narrow  rmg  round  the  eye,  and  a  nanow 
line  running  from  the  angle  of  the  lower  mandible  white; 
crown  of  the  head  black,  each  feather  slightly  margined  with 
white ;  ear-covcrts  blackish  grey,  behind  which  an  irregular 
line  of  white;  all  the  upper  surface  brown,  irr^;nlarly  margined 
with  white,  producing  a  mottled  appearance;  wings  and  tafl 
brown,  the  primaries  margined  externally  with  yellowish 
green  ;  chin  and  throat  brownish  black,  the  former  minutely 
speckled  with  white ;  under  surface  of  the  wing  buff ;  chest 
and  abdomen  white,  striped  with  blackish  brown  on  the  flanks ; 
irides  dark  brown ;  naked  skm  round  the  qres  dariL  brownish 
Uack  in  front, arterial  blood-red  bdiind;  bUl  Uack;  legs  and 
feet  greenish  grey. 

Total  length  5f  inches ;  bill  f ;  wing  3^ ;  tail  2| ;  tarsi  |. 
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Sp.  803.    GLYGEPHILA  FASCIATA,  QoM. 

Fasciated  Honey-eater. 
Gi^ciphila/aiciata,  Gould  in  Troc.  of  Zool.  Soc.^  part  x.  p.  137. 

Gly  ciphila  fasdatay  Gonld,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  vol*  iv.  pL  30. 

All  the  apedmens  hitherto  collected  of  this  species  have 
been  ot>tained  from  the  Cobourg  Peninsula,  where,  according 

to  Gilbert,  it  is  far  from  being  connnon,  for  in  his  notes  he 
says,  "  I  only  once  observed  it  near  tlie  settlement,  and  once 
again  met  with  it  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  near  the  main- 
land. Its  favourite  hannta  appeared  to  be  the  upper  branches 
of  the  MeUdeueaj  from  the  blossoms  di  which  it  collects 
its  food.  In  both  instances  I  observed  small  families  of  about 
twelve  in  number.  Its  note  is  a  sharp  shrill  piping  call,  very 
rapidly  repeated." 

The  fasciated  markings  of  the  under  surfisGe,  by  which  this 
species  is  at  once  distinguished  from  every  other  member  of 
the  genus  Glyciphila^  would  seem  to  indicate  the  propriety 
of  its  being  separated  therefrom ;  as,  however,  it  is  precisely 
of  the  same  structure,  and  agrees  with  them  in  the  colouring 
of  the  upper  surface,  I  have  preferred  retaining  it  where  it  was 
originally  placed. 

Its  food  consists  of  insects  generaDy,  the  pdkn  and 
occasionally  the  buds  of  flowers. 

Crown  of  the  head  brownish  black,  with  a  small  crescent  of 
white  at  the  extremity  of  each  feather ;  feathers  of  the  back 
very  dark  brown,  margined  with  buffy  brown  ;  rump  tinged 
witii  rufous ;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown,  fringed  with  light 
brown ;  sides  of  the  face,  throat,  and  under  surface  white ; 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  down  the  side  of  the  neck,  a 
narrow  stripe  of  brownish  black ;  chest  crossed  by  a  number 
of  semicircular  brownish-black  fasciae ;  flanks  and  under  tail- 
ooverts  buff,  the  former  with  a  stripe  of  brownish  black  down 
the  centre;  irides  reddish  brown;  bill  greenish  grej;  feet 
aurora-red. 

» 

Total  length  4|  inches ;  bill  f ;  wing     \  tail  2^ ;  tarsi  f . 
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Genus  STIGMATOPS,  Gould. 

Of  this  form,  I  believe  two,  if  not  three  species  inhabit 
Australia^  and  as  many  more  the  islands  to  the  northward. 

Sp.  304.      STIGiVIATOPS  OCULARIS,  Gould. 

Bbown  Honst-satbb. 

Glyciphila  ?  ocula)ns,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  p.  154: 
Lickmera  ocularis,  Cab,  Mus.  Hein.,  Theil  i.  p.  118. 

Jwrjo-gour,  Aborigines  of  the  mountain  districta  of  Wettem  Aoatnlia. 
Broium  Monej/'iiieker  of  the  Coloniita. 

Olycqphik  ocalari%  Qmildy  Birds  of  Ans^ 

I  met  with  the  Brown  Honey-eater  in  abmidancc  on  Baker's 
Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Namoi  in  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales ;  and  Gilbert 
records  that  he  fonnd  it  eqosUy  numerons  at  Swan  Biver. 

In  its  actions  and  manners  it  displays  the  nsnal  activity  of 
the  Honey- eaters  generally,  creeping  and  clinging  among  the 
branches  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  particularly  affecting 
those  most  laden  with  blossoms,  into  which  it  inserts  its  brush- 
like tongae  to  procore  the  sweet  pollen :  like  other  species  of 
the  group,  it  also  feeds  with  avidity  upon  all  kinds  of  small 
insects. 

Its  powers  of  song  are  considerable :  the  most  frequently 
repeated  note  being  remarkably  shrill,  rich,  clear,  and  distinct 
in  tone.  While  the  female  is  sitting  upon  her  eggs,  the 
male  sings  all  day  bng  with  scarcely  any  intermission. 

The  situations  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  nest  are  varioos  ; 
the  most  favourite  position  appears  to  be  the  side  of  a  tea- 
tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  hanging  down  in  tatters ;  it  is 
also  sometimes  suspended  from  the  drooping  branches  of  the 
stinkwood ;  and  in  one  instance  Gilbert  found  it  attached  to 
two  slender  fibrous  roots,  hanging  from  beneath  a  bank  over  a 
pool  of  water.   The  nest  is  generally  formed  of  soft  strips  of 
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paper  bark  or  dried  grasses,  matted  together  with  small 
spiders'  cocoons  or  vegetable  fibres,  and  so  closely  resembles 
the  branch  upon  which  it  is  placed,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult 
of  deteetion ;  it  is  usually  lined  with  fine  grasses,  zamia  wool, 
the  soft  part  of  the  cones  of  the  BanJkM,  delicate  white  buds 
of  flowers,  or  sheep's  wool  collected  from  the  bushes  of  the 
sheep-runs. 

September,  October,  and  November  constitute  the  breeding- 
season.  The  eggs,  which  are  two  in  number,  vary  consider- 
ably in  theur  colouring,  some  being  pure  white  without  a  trace 

of  spots  or  markings,  others  having  a  zone  round  the  larger 
end  formed  of  freckled  markings  of  light  reddish  brown ; 
others  again  are  thinly  sprinkled  with  this  colour  over  the 
whole  of  their  surfiice,  and  one  or  two  procured  at  Swan  River 
were  bespeckled  with  numerous  fine  freckles  of  bluish  grey ; 
the  average  length  of  a  number  of  eggs  was  eight  lines  by  six 
lilies  in  breadth. 

Crown  of  the  head,  all  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail 
dark  olive-brown,  passing  into  yellowish  brown  on  the  rump 
and  bases  of  the  tail-feathers;  prunaries  and  secondaries 
margined  with  wax-yellow;  immediately  behind  the  eye  a 
very  small  patch  of  glossy  brownish-yellow  feathers,  the 
anterior  portion  of  which  is  silvery ;  throat  aud  chest  greyish 
brown ;  abdomen  and  imder  tail-coverts  olive-grey ;  irides 
light  red ;  bill  dark  brown ;  legs  and  feet  bluish  grey;  tarsi 
tinged  with  green. 

Total  length  Scinches ;  bill  |;  wing  2| ;  tail  2 j^;  taisi  f  • 

Sp.  305.      STIGMATOFS  SUBOCULARIS,  Gauld. 

Least  Honbt-eater. 
GiyciphUa  f  wbocuUtrit,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zooi.  Soc.,  part  v.  p.  154. 

In  the  folio  edition  of  the  '  Birds  of  Australia '  I  united 
this  bird  with  JS.  ocularis  j  but  upon  further  examination  and 
comparison  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  different. 
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I  believe  tbat  another  species  of  this  foam  exists  on  the  norliL* 

west  coast. 

The  JS.  siibocularis  is  a  smaller  bird  than  aS*.  ocularis,  aod 
consequently  one  of  the  most  diminutive  of  the  Melipka^tida ; 
besides  differing  in  sise,  a  yellower  tint  pervades  the  entire 
plumage,  and  the  little  spangle-like  feathers  behind  the  eye 
are  scarcely  observable ;  in  all  other  respects  the  two  birds 
are  very  similar. 

The  S.  subocularis  was  shot  on  the  north-west  coast,  and  the 
skin  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Lieut.  Emery  of  11. M.S.  Beagle. 

Total  length  4f  indies;  biUii;  wing^;  tail  tarsi 

Genus  PTILOTIS,  Swainsim. 

The  species  of  this  group  are  not  only  more  numerous  than 
those  of  any  other  division  of  the  Mdipha^idm^  but  they  also 
comprise  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  gaily-coloured  mem- 
bers of  the  family.    Nearly  all  the  species  arc  either  prettily 
marked  aljout  the  face,  or  have  the  ear-coverts  largely  deve- 
loped and  characterized  by  a  colouring  different  from  that  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  plumage.   The  species  with  olive-green  • 
backs,  such  as  P.  jlavigvla  and      kueoiUy  frequent  the 
dwarf  and  thickly-leaved  Eucalypti ;  the  more  gaily-attired  . 
species  with  bright  yellow  checks  and  ear-coverts,  such  as 
P,  ornata  and  F.  plumula,  are  most  frequently  found  among 
the  flowering  Acacia ;  some  species,  particularly  F.penicillaia, 
descend  from  the  trees  and  seek  for  insects  on  the  ground ; 
while  the  P.  ekrywHa,  P.  c/ir^sope,  and  P.fiuea  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  brushes  and  seek  honey  and  insects 
from  among  the  hanging  festoons  of  Tccoma  and  other  beau- 
tiful creepers.    The  members  of  this  group  are  principally 
Australian,  but  some  inhabit  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent 
islands ;  they  are  generally  alike  in  plumage,  but  the  females 
are  smaller  than  the  males,  and  the  young  assume  the  adult 
livery  from  the  nest. 
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Sp.  306.       PTILOTIS  LEWINIT,  Swainstm. 

Lbwin'b  Honst.batek. 

Meliphaga  ckn/soHs,  Lewin,  Birds  of  New  Holl.,  pi.  5. 
Ptilotis  lemnii,  Swains.  Class,  of  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  320. 
Spot-eared  Creqter,  Shaw^  Gen.  Zool.^  roL  viii.  p.  244. 

Ptolotb  duyaotifl^  QmH,  Birds  of  AartraHay  ibL,  ¥qL  iY.  pL  3d. 

This  bird  is  certainly  the  Meliphaga  chrysotis  of  Lewin's 
"Birds  of  New  Holland/'  where  it  is  beautifully  figured,  but 
it  is  equallT  certain  that  it  does  not  oonespond  with  Latham's 
description  of  his  Cerikia  ekyioHa  as  given  in  his  General 
History ; "  neither  is  it  figoi^  by  Vieillot  in  his  "  Oiseaux 
Dores,"  to  which  Latham  refers.  I  shall,  therefore,  adopt 
the  specific  name  Lewinii  proposed  for  it  by  Swainson. 

The  Yellow-eared  Honey-eater  is  very  common  in  New 
South  Wales,  where  it  inhabits  the  thick  brushes.  I  found  it 
espedaUy  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  riTer  Hunter,  as  well  as 
on  the  Liverpool  and  other  ranges.  No  examples  came  under 
my  notice  in  South  Australia,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
extends  so  far  to  the  westward.  In  its  habits  and  disposition 
it  assimilates  very  closely  to  the  PtUotit  fiam^ula  of  Tasmania. 
It  prefers  low  shrubby  trees  to  those  of  a  larger  growth. 
I  have  often  been  permitted  to  approach  within  a  few  yards 
of  it  while  threading  the  dense  brushes  without  causing  it 
the  least  alarm.  Like  the  rest  of  its  genus,  this  s])ecies  feeds 
on  insects,  the  pollen  of  Howers,  and  occasionally  fruits  and 
berries.  It  is  not  celebrated  for  the  richness  of  its  notes  or 
for  the  volubility  of  its  song,  but  its  presence,  when  not  visible 
among  the  foliage,  is  always  to  be  detected  by  the  loud  ringing 
whistle  note,  which  it  continually  pours  forth  during  the 
months  of  spring  and  summer. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  colour,  but  the  female  presents  the 
same  disparity  of  size  that  is  observable  between  the  sexes  of 
the  othw  species  of  the  genus ;  the  young  at  an  early  age 
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assume  the  plumage  of  the  adults,  but  the  colour  is  not  so 
rich  or  decidecL 

I  found  a  nest  of  this  species  in  a  gully  under  the  Liverpool 
range ;  it  was  placed  in  the  thickest  part  of  one  of  the  creep- 
ing plants  which  overhung  a  small  pool  of  water ;  like  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  genus,  it  was  cup-shaped  in  form,  suspended 
by  the  brim,  and  very  neatly  made  of  sticks  and  lined  with 
yeiy  fine  twigs ;  the  eggs  are  two  in  number,  of  a  pearlb^ 
white  spotted  with  purplish  brown,  the  spots  forming  a  nme 
at  the  larger  end ;  they  are  eleven  aud  a  half  Hues  long  by 
eight  Hues  broad. . 

Upper  surface  olive-green ;  under  surface  the  same  colour 
but  paler ;  behind  the  ears  an  oval  ^K>t  of  fine  yellow;  region 
of  the  eyes  blackish;  bebw  the  eye  ananow  stripe  of  yeUow; 
bin  black  at  the  tip,  yellow  at  the  base ;  legs  purplish  flesh- 
colour  ;  irides  dark  lead-colour ;  gape  white. 

Sp.  307-        FTILOTIS  SONORA.  Gould. 

SnVGINe  HonET-BATBR. 

Ptilotis  soiwrus,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  viii.  p.  160. 
Meliphaga  sonora,  Gray  and  Mitch.  Geo.  of  Birda,  vol.  i.  p.  122,  Me* 

i^haga,  ap.  12. 
Doo^rvm'iQO'rum,  Aboriginea  of  the  lowlanda,  and 

Gool'bO'Ort,  Aboriginea  of  the  mountain  diatrieta  of  Weatem  Auatnlia. 
Laryer  Hmnetf^tuDlur,  Coloniata  of  Swan  River. 

Ptilotis  Bonoms,  Cknddy  Birds  of  AnstnliayfiiL,  toL  iv.  pL  38. 

I  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  range  of  this  species 
extends  across  the  entire  continent  of  Australia  from  east  to 
west;  I  found  it  veiy  numerous  on  the  Namoi  and  other 
portions  of  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales,  and  equally 

plentiful  in  South  xVustralia  ;  it  is  one  of  the  conunonest  birds 
of  the  colony  of  Swan  River,  and  we  know  tliat  it  extends  very 
far  north,  for  examples  were  procured  by  Gilbert  during  Dr. 
Leichardt's  expedition  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Port  Essington. 
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Moderately-rised  trees,  particularly  Cawarma  and  Banksiit, 
thinly  scattered  over  grassy  plains  and  the  crowns  and  sides 
of  low  hills,  are  its  nsual  places  of  resort.   In  Western 

Australia  it  enters  the  gardens  and  commits  considerable 
havoc  among  the  fruit-trees,  particularly  figs,  of  the  seeds  of 
which  it  appears  to  be  very  fond.  It  also  feeds  upon  insects, 
which  are  principally  sought  for  among  the  branches ;  but  it 
frequently  seeks  for  them  and  small  seeds  on  the  ground, 
when  it  hops  around  the  boles  and  beneath  the  branches  of 
the  trees  in  a  most  hvely  manner. 

Its  natural  notes  are  full,  clear,  and  loud,  and  may  be  heard 
at  a  considerable  distance.  Id  South  Australia  I  heard  it  in 
full  song  in  the  midst  of  winter,  when  it  was  one  of  the 
shiest  birds  of  the  country. 

It  is  exceedingly  pugnacious  in  disposition,  often  fighting 
with  the  Wattle  Birds  (AfUhoch<Brm)^  and  other  species  even 
larger  than  those. 

The  breeding-season  commences  in  August  and  terminates 
in  December.  GHie  nest  is  a  firail,  ronnd,  cup-shaped  structure, 
the  materials  of  which  vary  in  different  situations ;  those  ob- 
served by  me  in  New  South  Wales  being  composed  of  fine 
dried  stalks  of  annuals  thinly  lined  with  fibrous  roots  woven 
together  with  spiders'  webs,  and  suspended  by  the  rim  to 
two  or  three  fine  twigs  near  the  centre  of  the  tree ;  on  the 
other  hand,  those  observed  by  Gilbert  in  Western  Australia 
were  formed  of  green  grasses,  which  become  white  and  wiry 
when  dry,  matted  together  with  the  hair  of  kangaroos  or 
opossums,  lined  with  fine  grasses  and  the  down  of  flowers, 
and  placed  ia  a  thick  scrubby  bush  at  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground. 

The  eggs  are  usually  two,  but  occasionaUy  three  in  number, 

of  a  light  yellowish  buff,  thickly  freckled  with  small  indistinct 
reddish  brown  marks  ;  or  of  a  nearly  uniform  fleshy  bull'  with- 
out spots  or  markings,  but  of  a  deeper  tint  at  the  larger  end ; 
their  medium  length  is  eleven  lines,  aud  breadth  eight  lines. 
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Giownof  the  head  and  aU  the  iipper  miifm  gKgi^ 
wings  and  tail  faiown,  marg^ed  on  their  external  webs  with 
greeDieh  yellow ;  lores,  space  round  the  eye  and  bioad  line 

down  the  sides  of  the  neck  black ;  ear-coverts  pale  yellow, 
beiiind  which  is  an  obscure  spot  of  greyish  white ;  throat  and 
under  surface  pale  yellowish  grey  striated  with  light  brown ; 
iridea  daric  brown ;  bill  blaek;  legs  and  feet  gseenish giey. 

Total  length  7i  inches;  bill  1;  wing3f ;  tail  Si;  tarsi  1. 

The  female  is  like  the  male  in  colour,  but  smaller  in  all  her 
dimensions. 

Sp.  308.      PTILOTIS  V£BSICOLOB^  GoM. 

Varied  Honey-eater. 

PtUotis  vemcohr,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  x.  p.  136. 
IMipkaga  wrmeohr,  Gxmyj  Gen.  of  Birds,  toI.  L  p.  122;  Meiipk^ 
tp.  17,   

Ptilotis  versioolori  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia^  fi>L,  vol  iv.  pL  di. 

This  fine  species,  which  is  a  native  of  the  northern  portion 

of  Australia,  is  only  known  to  me  from  a  specimen  contained 
in  a  collection  from  that  part  of  the  country.  That  its  whole 
habits  and  economy  will  hereafter  be  found  to  assimilate  most 
dosely  to  those  of  the  FHhiM  wnoru  is  certain^  as  it  is  moat 
intimately  allied  to  that  species,  bat  may  be  readily  distin* 
tingoished  from  it  by  its  larger  size,  its  much  longer  and 
stouter  bill,  by  the  more  contrasted  character  of  its  markings, 
and  the  sulphur  or  wax-yellow  colour  which  pervades  the 
breast  and  upper  sorface.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  species  yet 
discoveied  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  and  is  at  present 
80  rare,  that  my  own  specimen  is  probably  the  only  one  that 
has  been  brought  to  Europe. 

All  the  upper  surface  brownish  oUve,  tinged  with  yellowish 
olive  on  the  margins  of  the  feathers ;  outer  webs  of  the  pri- 
maries and  tail  wax-yellow ;  inner  webs  brown ;  under  surface 
of  the  wing  and  tail  yellowish  buff ;  stripe  over  die  eye  to  the 
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back  of  tlie  neck  black;  ear-coverts  dark  grey;  below  the 
mr-ooverta  a  stripe  of  bright  yeUow ;  throat  aod  under  soi&oe 
yeDow,  becoming  paler  as  it  approaches  the  vent,  each  feather 
with  a  stripe  of  brown  down  the  centre. 

Total  length  8  inches ;  bill  1 ;  wiug  4 ;  tail  Sf ;  tarsi  1. 

Sp.  309.     FTILOnS  PASGIOGULARIS,  Gould. 

FaSCIATED  HoN£I-£AT£B. 

PiUoiitfuetoguiam,  Gkrald  in  Proc  of  ZooL  Soe.^  part  ziz.  p.  285. 


Ptilotis  jGudognlaris,  Ctonld^  Birds  of  Australia,  fol,  Siq^plementi 
pL 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  for  the  first  time  a  species  so  well 

marked  as  the  present,  and  which  differs  from  the  other 
members  of  its  genus,  in  the  distinct  bars  of  pale  yellow  and 
brown  which  occupy  the  throat  and  fore  part  of  the  neck.  All 
the  specimens  that  have  yet  come  nnder  my  notice  were  sent 
to  me  a  few  years  smoe  by  Strange^  who  collected  them  on  the 
low  swampy  islands  lying  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Anstralia, 
northward  of  Moreton  Bay ;  they  comprise  examples  of  both 
sexes,  ascertained  by  dissection,  and  the  only  difference  between 
them  consists,  as  is  usual  with  the  other  members  of  the 
genns,  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  female. 

For  a  PUloiU  this  is  a  large  and  robust  species,  equalling 
in  size  the  F.  sonora,  to  whiich  it  has  a  close  affinity. 

All  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail  olive-brown,  the 
feathers  of  the  head  and  back  with  darker  centres,  and  the 
primaries  and  tail-feathers  narrowly  margined  externally  with 
wax-yellow ;  lores  and  a  streak  down  the  side  of  the  head 
from  the  posterior  angle  of  the  eye  blackish-brown;  ear- 
coverts  pale  yellow ;  on  each  side  of  the  neck  a  patch  of  yellow- 
ish-white ;  feathers  of  the  throat  brownish-black,  each  bordered 
with  pale  yellow,  presenting  a  fasciated  appearance  i  breast 
blackish-brown ;  under  sui&ce  striated  with  brown  and  buff. 
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beoaming  paler  towaida  the  vent;  irides  lead-oobor;  bill 
blmah-Uack,  with  a  yellow  gape ;  feet  bhick. 
Total  length  7i  inches;  biU|i  wingSf;  tailH;  tanili 

Sp.  310.       FIILOTIS  FLAVIGULA,  Gould, 

YbLLOW-TBBOATBD  HONIT-BATBB. 

Ptilotis  flaviffula,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  vi.  p.  24. 
Mdiphaga  fiavigula,  Gray  and  Mitch.  Geu,  of  Birds^  voL  i.  p.  122, 

MeliphagOf  sp.  15. 
MMkrqnti  fiacicollis,  YieiU.,  2*  ^t.  da  Noav.  Diet.  d'Uist.  Nat, 

torn.  li?.  p.  825  f 

PtiMs  ilavigii]%  Goold,  Bb^ 

This  fine  and  conspicuous  species  of  FtUoHs  is  abundant  in 
all  the  ravines  round  Hobart  Town,  and  is  very  generally  dis- 
peised  over  the  whole  of  Tasmania.  If  I  mistake  not,  I  have 
also  seen  specimens  from  Victoria.   Its  colouring  assimilating 

in  a  remarkable  degree  with  that  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees  it 
frequents,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  of  detection.  When  en- 
gaged in  searching  for  food  it  frequently  expands  its  wings 
and  tail,  creeps  and  dings  among  the  branches  in  a  variety  of 
beautiful  attitudes,  and  often  suspends  itself  to  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  outermost  twigs.  It  flies  in  an  undulating  manner 
like  a  Woodpecker,  but  this  power  is  rarely  exercised. 

Its  note  is  a  full,  loud,  powerful,  and  melodious  call. 

The  stomach  is  muscular,  but  of  a  very  small  size,  and  the 
food  consists  of  bees,  wasps,  and  other  Hymenopters»  to  which 
are  added  Coleoptera  of  various  kinds,  and  the  pollen  of 
flowers. 

It  is  a  very  early  breeder,  as  proved  by  my  finding  a  nest 
containing  two  young  birds  covered  with  black  down,  and 
about  two  days  old,  on  the  28th  of  September. 

The  nest  oif  this  species,  which  is  generally  placed  in  a  low 
bush,  differs  very  considerably  from  those  of  all  the  other 
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Honey-^eatera  with  wbicli  I  am  aoqnainted,  particci]arly  in 
the  character  of  the  material  forming  the  lining;  it  is  the 

largest  and  warmest  of  the  whole,  and  is  usually  formed  of 
ribbons  of  stringy  bark,  mixed  with  grass  and  the  cocoons  of 
spiders ;  towards  the  cavity  it  is  more  neatly  built,  and  is 
lined  internally  with  opossum  or  kangaroo  for;  in  some 
instances  the  hair-like  material  at  the  bfse  of  the  krge  leaf- 
stalks of  the  tree-fern  is  employed  for  the  lining,  and  in 
others  there  is  merely  a  fioofing  of  wiry  grasses  and  fine 
twigs.  The  eggs,  which  are  either  two  or  three  in  number, 
are  of  the  most  delicate  fleshy  buff,  rather  strongly  but  thinly 
spotted  with  small,  roundish,  prominent  dots  of  diestnnt-red, 
intermingled  with  which  are  a  few  indistinct  dots  of  purplish 
grey ;  their  average  length  is  eleven  lines,  and  breadth  eight 
lines. 

The  only  external  diiSerence  in  the  sexes  is  the  smaller  size 
of  the  female,  which  is  nearly  a  third  less  than  that  of  the 
male. 

Lores  and  cheeks  black ;  crown  of  the  head,  ear-coverts, 

breast,  and  under  siu"face  dark  grey,  with  silvery  reflexions ; 
a  few  of  the  ear-coverts  tipped  with  yellow ;  chin  and  upper 
part  of  the  throat  rich  gamboge-yellow ;  all  the  upper  surfiboey 
wings,  and  tail  rich  yellowish  oUve,  brightest  on  the  margins 
of  the  quiU-  and  tail-feathers ;  inner  webs  of  the  primaries 
and  secondaries  dark  brown ;  under  surface  of  the  shoulder 
and  wing  gamboge-yellow ;  abdomen  and  flanks  washed  with 
olive  ;  bill  black;  interior  of  the  bill,  throat,  and  tongue  rich 
orange;  irides  wood-brown;  legs  and  feet  brownish  lead- 
colour. 

ToUl  length  8  inches ;  bill  1 ;  wing  4^ ;  tail  4}- ;  tarsi  1. 

The  young  birds  assume  the  adult  colouring  from  the  time 
they  leave  the  nest. 
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Sp.311.  PTILOTIS  LEUCOTIS. 

WhITB^BBD  HoNBT-XAnR. 

Turdus  leucotis,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  p.  xliv. 

White-eared  Huney-eateTy  Lewin,  Birds  of  New  Holl.,  pi.  20. 

  l^hrush,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  373. 

MeHpha^a  leucotis,  Vig.  and  Uorsf.  in  Iiinn.  Traus.^  vol  xv.  p.  314b 


Pfciktb  l0iiooti%  Cknildy  Bl^ 

The  White-eared  Honey-eater  enjoys  a  very  wide  range  of 
habitat ;  I  found  it  in  abnndanoe  in  the  belts  of  the  Murray 
and  other  parts  of  South  Australia,  and  in  the  brushes  near 

the  coast  as  well  as  in  the  open  forests  of  Eucalypti  in  New 
South  Wales ;  it  is  very  common  in  the  Bargo  brush  on  the 
road  to  Argyle,  and  Gilbert  mentions  that  he  shot  a  specimen 
near  York  in  the  interior  of  Western  Australia^  but  it  is  thm 
so  rare  that  he  believed  the  individual  he  procured  was  the 
only  one  that  had  been  seen.  It  is  as  much  an  inhabitant  of 
the  mountainous  as  of  the  lowland  parts  of  the  countr}%  and 
is  always  engaged  in  creeping  and  clinging  about  among  the 
leafy  branches  of  the  Eucalypti,  particularly  those  of  a  low  or 
stunted  growth. 

Its  note  is  loud,  and  very  much  resembles  that  of  the 
PHiotU  pemdUata,  The  stomach  is  small  and  memfarsnouB, 
and  the  food  consists  of  insects  of  various  kinds. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  their  markings,  but  they  differ  con- 
siderably in  size,  the  male  being  much  larger  than  the  female. 

Upper  surface  and  abdomen  ydlowish  olive ;  crown  oi  the 
head  grey,  streaked  longitudiiuilly  with  black;  throat  and 
chest  black;  ear-feathers  pure  silvery  white ;  tips  of  the  tail- 
feathers  yellowish  white ;  bill  black ;  irides  greenish  grey, 
with  a  narrow  ring  of  pale  wood-brown ;  legs  and  feet  leaden 
greenish  grey. 
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Sp.  312.  PTILOTIS  AURICOMIS. 

Ybllow-tuftbd  Honbt-kateb. 

Muscicapa  auricomisj  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  Supp.  p.  xlix. 

mystacea,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  Supp.  p.  li, 
—  nova-hollanduB,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  vol.  ii.  p.  478. 
Mustachoe  Honey-eater,  Lath.  Geu.  Syn.,  Supp.  vol.  ii.  p.  221  ? 
YelloW'tufied  Flycatcher,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.,  Supp.  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 
Certhia  auriadaia,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.,  vol.  viii.  p.  286. 
UHiorotttire  d,  oreilkfjaunes,  Vieill.  Ois.  dor.^  torn.  li.  p.  128.  pL  85. 
*  ISfied-^ared  Usney-eater,  Lath.  Gen.  Hiat.^  y6L  iy.  p.  197. 
Mtlipk^  aunemnu,  Swaiin.  ZooL  ID.,  voL  L  pi.  48. 
PMUmm  erytkroHi,  VieilL  2*       du  Noinr.  Diet.  d'Hist  Nat,  torn, 
zxrii.  p.  429. 

Ptaktis  aiiriooaus,  Gould,  Birds  of  Autralia,  ftL,  toL     pL  37. 

The  Ycllow-tufted  Honey-eater  is  abundant  in  New  South 
Wales^  inhabiting  at  one  season  or  other  eveiy  portion  of  the 
eoimtry ;  the  bmshes  near  the  coast*  the  flowering  trees  ol 

the  plains,  and  those  of  the  sides  and  crowns  of  the  hills 
towards  the  interior  being  alike  tenanted  by  it.  It  is  an 
active,  animated  species,  flitting  with  a  darting  flight  from  tree 
to  tree ;  and  threading  the  most  thiddy-Ieaved  branches  with 
a  variety  of  sprightly  actions. 

I  never  succeeded  in  finding  the  nest  of  this  spedes, 
bnt  E.  P.  Ramsay,  Esq.,  has  contributed  an  interesting  account 
of  its  nidification  to  the  '  Ibis '  for  1864,  &om  which  I  extract 
the  following  passages : — 

"The  Yellow-tufted  Honey-eater  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  beantiM  birds  of  New  South  Wales ;  nor  are  its  eggs 
less  beautiful  than  the  bird  itself.  It  evinces  a  preference 
for  the  more  open  underwood  of  young  Eucalyptm  and 
Wattle-trees  (^Acacia  decurrens),  which  are  plentiful  near 
Dobroyde,  Enfield,  and  Panramatta,  rather  than  for  the  dense 
scrub-land  near  the  coast.  I  have  met  with  it  as  finr  as 
Manar,  between  Braidwood  and  Gonlbum.   Like  most  of  its 
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tribe,  the  Yellow-tufted  Honey-eater  is  very  partial  to  fniit, 
and  dttring  the  latter  end  of  February,  and  throughout  the 
month  of  March,  the  pear-trees  swarm  with  this  and  many 
other  species.   During  the  orange  season  also  they  visit  us  In 

great  numbers,  and  many  may  be  seen  fighting  over  the  half- 
decayed  fruit  with  which  the  ground  at  that  time  is  hterally 
strewed. 

The  JPtUoHs  murieamU  "remains  with  us  throughout  the 
whole  year,  and  breeds  earlier  than  the  generality  of  Honey- 
eaters.  Eggs  have  been  taken  early  in  June,  and  as  li^- 
as  the  end  of  October,  during  which  month  they  sometimes 
have  a  third  brood ;  but  August  and  S^tember  appear  to  be 
their  principal  breeding  months.  The  nest  is  a  neat,  but 
somewhat  bulky  structure,  open  above,  and  composed  of 
strips  of  the  Stringy-bark-tree.  The  eggs,  which  are  usually 
two  in  number,  are  of  a  pale  flesh-pink,  darkest  at  the  larger 
end,  where  they  are  also  spotted  and  blotched  with  markings 
of  a  much  deeper  hue,  inclining  to  salmon  colour ;  in  some 
these  markings  form  a  sone,  in  others  one  irregular  patch,  with 
a  few  dots  upon  the  rest  of  the  surfeoe.  When  taken 
they  have  a  besotiful  blush  of  pink,  but  it  general^  disappears 
a  few  days  after  they  are  blown.  Their  length  is  from  ten  to 
eleven  lines  by  seven  to  eight  in  breadth.  Some  have  a  few 
obsolete  dots  of  faint  lilac  i  others  are  without  markings,  save 
one  patdi  at  the  larger  extremity.  The  site  selected  Lb  usually 
some  low  bushy  scrub  among  the  rich  dusters  of  Thecoma 
australis,  or  amidst  the  thick  tufts  of  Blechnum  cartila^ineum, 
which  often  covers  a  space  of  many  square  yards  in  these  clumps, 
where  it  clings  to  the  stems  of  the  ferns.  I  have  several  times 
found  two  or  three  pairs  breeding  at  the  same  time  within 
a  few  yards  of  each  other.  The  ferns  and  TbeonuB  seem  to 
be  their-  favourite  places  for  breeding ;  but  the  nests  are  often 
found  suspended  between  forks  in  the  small  bushy  oaks 
{CaSKarinai). 

"  In  the  nest  of  this  Honey-eater  I  have  several  times  found 
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the  egg  of  a  Gnekoo ;  this  egg  is  of  a  very  pale  flesh-oolour, 

eleven  and  a  half  lines  long  by  eight  and  a  half  broad,  and 
usually  \\  itliout  any  markings ;  but  one  specimen  had  a  few 
dots  of  black  and  dark  reddish  brown  upon  a  pale  Hesh- 
oolonred  gioimd.  I  have  also  taken  similar  eggs  from  the 
nests  o^a  species  of  PHhHa  and  of  MeHUrepius  kmniatua. 
I  have  not  been  sble  to  determine  to  which  spedes  of  Oackoo 
•  they  belong — most  probably  to  the  Cuetdus  cinereus,'*  i.  e. 
Caconiantis  JIabeUi/ormis. 

The  female  of  this  species,  as  is  the  case  with  others  of  the 
genus,  is  smaller  than  the  male,  but  exhibits  no  difference 
whatever  in  the  oolooring  of  her  plumage. 

Crown  of  the  head  olive-yellow;  throat  bright  yellow;  a 
black  line  commences  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  surrounds  the 
eye,  and  extends  over  the  car-coverts  behind  the  ear  springs 
a  lengthened  tuft  of  rich  yellow  feathers ;  upper  surface,  wings» 
and  tail  dark  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  olive ;  primaries  and  tail- 
feathers  margined  with  olive-yellow ;  chest  and  under  surface 
brownish  yellow;  bill  black;  irides  reddish  brown;  feet 
blackish  brown. 

Sp.  313.        FTILQTIS  GRATITIA,  GaM. 

Wattle-cuebkbd  Honey-eatee. 

Ptilotis  eraiUiuSf  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  viii.  p.  160. 
Mdiphaga  enUitia,  Gray,  G«n.  of  Birds,  vol.  i.  p.  12^,  Md^^taga, 
18* 

JUdWaoftoMtf  eraHimif  Gab.  Mns.  Heiii.,  Theil.  i.  p.  119,  note. 
 oniiMtalu  Gab.  Moi.  Hem.,  Thdl  L  p.  119? 

Ptiktis  craMtinSy  Cknildy  Bh^  of  AnsM 

I  first  met  with  this  new  species  of  Honey-eater  on  the 
26th  of  June  1839,  on  the  ranges  near  the  Upper  Torrens  in 
South  Australia.:  it  appeared  to  be  a  most  pugnadous  bird, 
drivbg  every  other  species  from  the  tree  upon  which  it  was 

feeding.    I  afterwards  met  with  it  on  'Kangaroo  Island  and 
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in  the  Belt^  of  the  Murray.  In  all  these  situations  it  evinoed 
a  decided  preference  far  the  IfMeaigpH,  among  the  smaUer 
branches  and  flowers  of  which  it  was  busily  engaged  in 
extracting  pollen  and  honey  from  the  flower-cups.   The  trees 

in  the  Belts  of  the  Murray  and  on  Kangaroo  Island  are  of  a 
dwarf  character,  while  those  of  the  Upper  Torrens'are  very 
lofty ;  yet  each  appeared  to  be  equally  resorted  to. 

I  have  never  seen  this  bird  from  any  other  parts  <^ 
Australia  than  those  I  have  mentioned ;  further  researdi  may, 
however,  enable  us  to  uijsign  to  it  a  much  greater  range  of 
habitat.  It  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  Ptilotis  auricamis, 
but  may  at  all  times  be  distinguished  from  that,  as  well  as 
from  every  other  known  species  by  the  stripe  of  beautifui  lihic- 
coloured  bare  skin,  which  stretches  from  the  comer  of  the 
mouth  and  extends  down  the  sides  of  the  cheeks ;  after  death, 
this  skin  becomes  dry  and  discoloured. 

The  sexes  are  nearly  alike  in  plumage,  and  both  have  the 
fleshy  appendage  on  the  cheeks,  but  the  female  is  somewhat 
smaUer  than  the  male. 

Crown  of  the  head  grey ;  all  the  upper  surface  olive-gi-een ; 
wings  and  tail  brown,  margined  with  greenish  yellow  ;  lores, 
a  large  space  surrounding  the  eye  and  the  ear-coverts  black, 
below  which  is  a  narrow  line  of  bright  yellow ;  from  the  gape, 
down  each  side  of  the  throat  for  flve-eighths  of  an  inch,  a 
naked  fleshy  appendage,  free  at  the  lower  end,  of  a  beaatifol 
lilac-colour  and  very  conspicuous  in  the  living  bird ;  anterior 
to  this  is  a  tuft  of  bright  yellow  feathers ;  throat  and  under 
surface  olive-yellow ;  irides  and  eyelash  black  bill  black ; 
feet  blackish  brown  tinged  with  olive. 

Total  length  7  inches;  bill|;  wing2i;  tailH;  tai8i|. 

Although  I  have  placed  M.  Cabanis's  LiekenostomMS  oceu 
dentalis  as  a  synonym  of  this  species,  with  which,  after  care- 
fully reading  his  description,  I  believe  it  to  be  identical,  I 
shall  restore  his  bird  to  the  rank  of  a  species,  whenever  I  may 
obtain  evidence  that  it  is  really  different. 
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Sp.  814.        PTILOTIS  ORNATA,  GoM. 

Graceful  Ptilotis. 

PHhtii  crtuOiu,  Gkmld  in  Proc  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  vi.  p.  24. 
IfdipAi^  mnatOf  Chay,  Gen.  of  Birdsi  vol.  i.  p.  122,  Mel^jthtuftt, 
sp.  10. 

Ptilotis  omitos,  Gonldy  BMiof  Amtnlia,  foL,  ToLi7.il.  89. 

It  was  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  myself  to  have 
unexpectedly  found  this  elegant  little  bird  in  that-rich  ar« 
boretnm,  the  Belts  of  the  Morray,  which  had  abeady  supplied 

me  with  so  many  novelties.  It  was  there  confined  to  trees  of 
a  dwarf  growth,  while  in  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Swan  River  I  am  informed  it  is  seen  on  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  gum*  and  mahogany*trees,  clinging  and  flitting  about 
the  blossoms,  not  unfrequently  descending  to  the  ground  and 
hopping  about  beneath  the  branches  and  near  the  boles  of  the 
larger  trees,  doubtless  in  search  of  insects. 

It  has  rather  a  loud  ringing  and  not  unpleasing  song,  which 
is  constantly  poured  forth. 

The  nest  is  generally  suspended  from  a  horizontal  forked 
branch,  frequently  in  an  exposed  situation,  and  is  of  a  neat, 
small,  open,  cup-shaped  form,  composed  of  fine  vegetable 
fibres  and  grasses  matted  together  with  spiders*  webs,  and 
sometimes  wooL  The  eggs  are  either  two  or  three  in  num« 
ber,  of  a  deep  salmon*oolour,  beooming  paler  at  the  smaller 
end,  and  minutely  fireckled  with  reddish  brown,  particularly 
at  the  larger  end ;  they  are  nine  lines  long  by  seven  broad. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  being  somewhat  less  in 
size,  and  those  I  collected  had  the  nostrils,  eyelash,  and  basal 
portion  of  the  bill  orange  instead  of  black,  as  in  the  male ;  still 
I  am  not  folly  satisfied  that  this  orange  colouring  may  not  m- 
dioate  immativity,  and  that  the  fully  adult  female  may  not 
have  these,  as  in  her  mate. 

Crown  of  the  head,  external  edge  of  the  wings,  rump,  aud 
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tail-feathers  olive;  back  olive-brown;  all  the  under  sorfiMe 
greyisb  white,  each  feather  having  a  longitudinal  mark  of 

brown  down  the  centre ;  under  tail-coverts  lighter ;  on  each 
side  of  the  neck  a  lengthened  tuft  of  rich  yellow  feathers ; 
eye  black,  surrounded  in  the  male  by  a  narrow  black  eyelash 
except  for  a  third  of  the  space,  behind  which  is  yellow ;  feet 
purplish  brown ;  bill  black. 

Total  lengthen  inches;  bill  I;  wing3|;  tailSi;  tsrsif. 

Sp.  315.         PTILOTIS  PLUMULA,  Gotdd. 

PLnmD  PriLons. 

Ptilotis  plumultLS,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  viii.  p.  150. 
Meliphaga  plumula,  Gray,  Gen.  of  Birds^  vol.  i.  p.  122,  Mel^haga, 
sp.  11. 

Ptilotis  plumulusi  Gonld,  Birds  of  Australia»ftL,  voL  iv.  pL  40. 

In  sise  this  species  is  rather  less  than  PHbdia  tmuda,  and. 
independently  dP  the  aocessoiy  black  toft  on  the  sides  of  the 

neck,  the  breast  is  of  more  delicate  and  paler  colour,  with  the 
feathers  much  more  faintly  marked  with  brown  down  the 
centre.  All  the  specimens  I  have  seen  were  collected  in  the 
district  of  York,  about  60  miles  eastward  of  Swan  Biver, 
where  it  inhabits  the  white-gnm  forests,  resorting  to  the  tops 
of  the  highest  trees,  and  is  seldom  to  be  seen  on  the  ground. 
Its  note  is  much  varied,  consisting  of  a  loud  shrill  shake, 
somewhat  resembling  the  sportsman's  pea-whistle,  continued 
without  intermission  for  a  great  length  of  time.  When  dis- 
turbed it  flits  among  the  branches  with  a  quick  darting  flifj^t ; 
while  at  other  times  it  soars  from  tree  to  tree  with  the  most 
graceful  and  easy  movement. 

Its  small,  elegant,  cup- shaped  nest  is  suspended  from  a 
slender  horizontal  branch,  frequently  so  close  to  the  ground 
as  to  be  reached  by  the  hand ;  it  is  formed  of  dried  grasses 
lined  with  soft  cotton-like  buds  of  flowers.  The  breeding- 
season  continues  from  October  to  January ;  the  eggs  being 
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two  in  number,  ten  lines  long  by  seven  lines  broad,  of  a  pale 
salmon  oolonr,  with  a  «one  of  a  deeper  tint  at  the  larger  end, 

and  the  whole  freckled  with  luiuutc  spots  of  a  still  darker  hue. 
The  stomach  is  diminutive  and  shghtly  muscular,  the  food 
consisting  of  insects  and  bonqr* 

The  sexes  appear  to  present  no  difierenoe  in  the  colour  of 
their  plumage ;  but  the  female,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other 
members  of  the  genus,  is  considerably  smaller  than  her  mate. 

Crown  of  the  head  and  all  the  upper  surface  bright  olive- 
yellow,  approaching  to  grey  on  the  back ;  lores  black ;  ear- 
GOTerts,  throat,  and  under  sur&oe  pale  yellowish  grey,  faintly 
striated  with  a  darker  tint ;  behind  the  ear  two  tufts,  the 
upper  of  which  is  narrow  and  black ;  the  lower,  which  \b 
more  spread  over  the  sides  of  the  neck,  of  a  beatiful  yellow ; 
primaries  and  tail-feathers  brown,  margined  with  bright  olive- 
yellow  ;  irides  very  dark  reddish  biown ;  bill  black ;  legs  and 
feet  i^j^ie-gieeD. 

Total  length  4|  indies ;  bill  f ;  wing  3^ ;  tail^ ;  tarsi  |. 

Sp.  310.      PTILOTIS  FLAVESCENS,  Gotdd. 

YXLLOW-TINTBD  HoNBT-BATIB. 

PtUotis  flavescens,  Gould  in  Vroc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  vii.  p.  1 12. 
MeUphaga  flavesceru,  Gray,  Gen.  of  Birds,  vol.  i.  p.  122,  Meliphaga, 
■p.  16. 

Ptilotis  flavesoens,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  &L,  voL  iv.  pL  4L 

The  only  example  of  this  new  species  that  I  have  seen  is 
from  the  north  coast  of  Anstralia,  where  it  was  procmred  and 

snbsequently  presented  to  me  by  my  friend  Benjamin  Bynoe, 
Esq.,  late  of  Her  Majesty's  Surveying  Ship  the  *  Beagle.'  It 
differa  from  all  the  other  members  of  its  genus  in  the  uniform 
yeUow  ooburing  of  its  plamage,  for  which  reason  I  have 
assigned  to  it  the  specific  appellation  iA JUkouccm, 

I  regret  to  say  that  nothing  whatever  is  at  present  known 
of  its  habits  or  economy. 
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Head  and  all  the  under  snrfeoe  delieate  dtion-yeUow,  tlie 
yellow  prevailing  over  the  head ;  immediately  under  the  ear^ 
coverts  a  spot  of  blackish  brown,  posterior  to  which  is  a  spot 

of  bright  yellow  ;  the  remainder  of  the  plumage  olive-grey. 
Total  length  4}f  inches «  bill  i ;  wing  2^ ;  tail  2^  i  tarsi  f . 

Sp.  317.  PTILOTIS  FLAVA.  GoM. 

Yrjulow  Honxt-batsb. 

PHloiis  flttva,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  3oc.,  part  x.  p.  136. 
Mel^haga  fiava.  Gray,  Gen.  of  Birds,  vol.  i.  p.  122^  MeUphaga,  sp.  7» 

Ptilotis  flava,  Gould,  Birds  of  Anstraliay  foL,  vol  iv.  pL  42. 

This  new  spedes  may  be  distlnguised  from  all  its  con- 
geners by  the  uniform  colouring  of  its  plumage ;  it  is  in  fact 
a  most  remarkable  bird^  inasmuch  as  I  scarcely  recollect  one 
similarly  coloured  in  any  genus  that  has  Gome  under  my 
notice.  I  regret  that»  as  regards  the  histoxy  of  this  Hon^- 
eater»  its  range  over  the  Australian  continent,  its  habits  and 
economy,  all  is  a  perfect  blank ;  a  single  specimen  is  all  I 
have  at  present  seen ;  this  was  procured  by  one  of  the  officers 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ship'  the  *  Beagle/  while  employed  on  the 
north  coast.  The  names  of  Captain  Stokes,  lieutenant  £meEy, 
and  Mr.  Bynoe  have  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  this  work, 
with  feelings  of  personal  gratification  that  their  labours  have 
been  useful  to  science.  It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  describe 
the  colours  of  this  bird  i  having  1  trust  thrown  out  a  suffi- 
cient hint  to  those  who  may  visit  its  native  country,  and  may 
have  opportunities  of  observing  it,  that  contributions  to  its 
history  are  veiy  desirable. 

Head  and  all  the  under  surface  delicate  citron -yellow,  the 
yellow  prevailing  over  the  head ;  immediately  under  the  ear- 
coverts  is  a  spot  of  blackish  brown,  posterior  to  which  is  a  patch 
of  bright  yellow,  the  remainder  of  the  plumage  olive-grey. 

Total  length  6^  inches ;  bill  | ;  wing  3^ ;  tail  8 ;  tarsi  f . 
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Sp.  318.      PTILOTIS  PENICILLATA,  GoM. 

WuiTB-PLUUSD  HONET-BATEB. 

MtX^haga  petdemaitt,  QoM 'm  Proe.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  p^rt  iv.  p.  148. 

Ftilotiis  penicillatiu,  Qonld,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL^  voL  iv.  pL  43. 

4  • 

This  species,  which  is  rarely  met  with  in  New  South  Wales, 

is  very  abundant  in  South  Australia ;  I  mot  with  it  even  in 
the  streets  and  gardens  of  Adelaide ;  and  it  doubtless  enjoys 
a  wide  range  over  the  interior  of  the  country.  From  what  1 
observed  of  its  habits,  it  appears  to  differ  from  the  generality 
of  Honey-eaters  in  the  partiality  it  evinces  for  the  ground ;  for 
although  most  of  its  time  is  spent  among  the  leafy  branches  of 
the  gums  and  wattles,  it  is  often  to  be  seen  hopping  about 
under  the  trees  in  search  of  insects  and  seeds,  which  with  the 
pollen  of  the  flowers  of  the  Euca^H  and  JcacuB  constitute 
its  food. 

Its  silveiy  white  neck-plumes  present  a  character  by  which 

it  is  at  once  distinguished  from  all  other  known  species.  The 
smaller  size  of  the  female  is  the  only  external  difference 
between  the  sexes,  for  when  fully  adult  their  markings  arc 
precisely  alike.  Some  of  the  specimens  -killed  had  the  bill 
entiidy  bUick»  while  others  had  the  base  yellowish  white, 
whibh  is  doubtless  indicative  immaturity. 

Its  shghtly-constructed  nest,  formed  of  grasses  and  wool,  is 
cup-shaped,  and  is  suspended  by  the  rim,  like  those  of  the  other 
Honey-eaters.  "The  PtUotis  pemcilkUa,**  says  Mr.  Angas, 
"  builds  in  the  Acacias  dose  to  my  house  at  Ck>llingrove,  near 
Angaston.  I  can  rit  at  dinner  and  watch  the  young  ones 
being  fed.  One  female  sat  hatdiing  close  to  the  window 
with  the  strong  light  of  a  moderator  lamp  shining  on  her  ut 
night.    The  eggs  are  three  in  numbeor.'* 

Sides  of  the  face  and  ear-coverts  pale  yellow ;  behind  the 
ear-coverts  a  small  tuft  of  white  silky  feathers ;  upper  surface 
rich  yefflowish  grey^  the  outer  edges  of  the  quill-  and  tail- 
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feathers  tinged  with  a  richer  colour;  under  surface  light 
yeliowish  brown;  bill  black;  legs  puipliah  fleah-coknir ; 
irides  very  dark  brown. 

Total  length  6^ inches;  bill  |;  wing  3;  tailS;  tarsi 

8p.  810.  FTILOTIS  FUSCA,  GtM. 

Fuscous  UONSI-£AT£iU 

MtUphaga  fiuea,  Gould  in  Syn.  Birds  of  Australisy  part  ii. 

PtUotiM  fiaca,  Gould,  id.,  part  ir. 

CerUda  chrt/sotis,  Lath.  Ind.  Om.,  Supp.  p.  xxxviii  ? 


Ftilotia  fnscay  Goold,  Birds  of  Anstralia,  faL^ToL  iv.  pL44. 

This  species  of  Honey-eater,  which  is  not  distinguished  by 
any  brilliancy  in  its  plumage,  is  abundantly  dispersed  over  the 
thick  brushes  of  New  South  Wales ;  and  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  when  the  beautiful  I^ecoma  is  in 
blossom,  it  may  be  seen  flitting  about  among  the  tluck 
clusters  of  the  pendent  flowers  in  search  of  insects,  which  an 
sometimes  captured  while  on  the  wing,  but  more  generally 
extracted  from  the  tubular  florets. 

I  observed  nothing  remarkable  in  its  economy,  or  in  whidi 
it  differed  from  the  other  members  of  the  groim.  Like  them 
it  is  generaUy  found  among  the  flowers  and  the  most  kafy 
branches  of  the  trees.  I  have  never  seen  it  on  the  plains,  nor 
have  I  received  specimens  from  any  other  part  of  Australia 
than  New  South  Wales,  where  it  is  to  be  met  with  both  in 
winter  and  summer. 

The  sexes  are  very  nearly  alike  in  oolouring ;  in  fad,  with 
the  exception  of  the  female  being  a  trifle  smaller  than  the 
male,  no  outward  distinction  is  visible. 

The  whole  of  the  upper  surface  greyish  brown  with  a  tinge  of 
olive ;  a  ring  of  black  feathers  surrounds  the  eye ;  ear-coverts 
blackish  brown;  behind  the  ear  a  small  patch  of  yellow; 
throat,  chest,  and  under  surCuse  li|^t  grqisk  brown ;  irides 
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light  yellow ;  eyelash  light  yellow ;  gape  and  corners  of  the 
mouth  yellow ;  bill  dull  ydlow  at  the  base  and  black  at  the 
Hpi  feet  fleshy  brown. 
Total  length  (finches;  billf ;  wing  Si;  taflSf;  tanif. 

Sp.320.  PTILOTIS  CHRYSOPS. 

TSLLOW-PAOED  HoHXT-BATBK. 

Sylvia  ch^ysops,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  Supp.  p.  liv. 
Black-cheeked  Honey-eater,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.,  Supp.  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 
Meliphaga  chrysops,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  316. 
Yeliow-eared  Flycatcher,  White's  Voy.,  pi.  in  p.  161  ? 

Ptilotis  chxygofe,  Ckrald,  Birds  of  Aa8tralia»      vol  It.  pL  45. 

The  PUloHs  chrysops  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  eom- 
luoncst  species  of  Honey-eaters  inhabiting  the  colonies  of 
New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia,  its  distribution  over 
those  countries  being  almost  universal.  On  reference  to  my 
jonmal  I  find  that  it  was  equally  abundant  in  the  gardens  of 
Sydney,  in  the  brushes  near  the  eoast,  in  the  district  of  the 
Upper  Hunter,  and  on  the  liverpool  range ;  and  that  in 
South  Australia  it  was  quite  as  numerous  in  the  mangrove 
thickets  on  the  coast,  as  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  is 
yery  animated  and  sprightly  in  its  actions,  and  during  the 
months  of  spring  and  sununer  is  constantly  engaged  in  sing- 
ing ;  its  melodious  song  being  poured  forth  while  the  bird  is 
perched  on  the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees. 

A  nest  found  near  the  Liverpool  range  in  October  was  very 
neatly  constructed,  rather  small  in  size,  round  and  open  in 
form,  and  so  thin  that  I  oould  see  through  it;  it  was  sn»« 
pended  to  the  fine  twigs  of  a  Camuarina  at  some  height  firom 
the  ground,  while  another  suspended  to  the  lower  brandiea 
of  a  sapling  gum  was  within  reach  of  the  hand.  They  were 
outwardly  composed  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  moss,  &c., 
lined  wiUi  fine  vegetable  fibres  abd  grasses.  The  eggs,  which 
are  two  and  sometimea  three  in  nnmbor,  are  of  a  lengthened 
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form,  and  of  a  deep  reddish  buff,  strongly  mail[ed  at  the 
larger  end  with  deep  diestnut-red  and  purplish  grey ;  the 
remainder  of  the  surface  ornamented  with  large  spots  and 
blotches  of  the  same  colour,  somewhat  thinly  dispersed  ; 
their  medimu  length  is  ten  lines  and  a  half  by  seven  lines 
in  breadth. 

The  sexes  are  so  modi  alike  thait  no  visible  difference  is 
perceptible,  except  m  the  smaller  sise  of  the  female. 

Crowii  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  all  the  upper  surface, 
wings,  and  tail  dark  brown  with  a  slight  tinge  of  olive ; 
throat  and  under  surface  dark  greyish  brown,  the  latter 
colour  predominating  on  the  chest ;  a  fine  line  of  black  runs 
from  the  nostrils  through  the  eye ;  this  bbck  line  is  bounded 
below  by  a  stripe  of  yellow  which  runs  under  the  eye  and 
over  the  ear-covert,  and  below  this  runs  another  parallel 
line  of  black,  which  commences  at  the  base  of  the  lower  man- 
dible and  extends  beyond  the  line  of  the  ear-coverts ;  imme- 
diatdy  aboYe  the  eye  behind  is  a  small  spot  of  yellow,  and 
bdund  the  ear-coyerts  a  like  spot  of  white;  bill  blackish 
brown ;  irides.and  eyelash  dark  brown  legs  leaden  brown. 

Sp.  d2L       PTILOTIS  FILIGERA,  Gould. 

Str£ak£d  Hoket-batbb. 
PtUaikfi^era,  Gould  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  Soc.»  part  xviii.  p.  27a. 


Ptiktis  filigera,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  Supplement,  pL 

The  J^.JUigera  is  one  of  the  novelties  which  rewarded  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  who  obtained  two  examples  among 
some  mangroves  at  Gape  York,  where  he  observed  it  in  com- 
pany with  another  species  of  the  same  genus.  Although  a 
dull-coloured  species,  it  is  rendered  interestingly  different 
from  all  its  congeners  by  the  thread-like  streak  beneath  the 
.ear«ooverts,  and  by  the  smalf  sttise  which  decorate  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the  mantle* 
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Upper  mabce,  wings,  and  tail  rich  olive-blown^  with  nnme- 
Tons  small  marks  of  greyish  white  on  the  apieal  portion  of  the. 
nuchal  feathers ;  the  wing-coverts  broadly,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  feathers  narrowly  edged  with  brownish  buff ;  from  the 
gape  beneath  the  eye  a  streak  of  white ;  ear-coverts  blackish 
grey ;  from  the  centre  of  the  lower  angle  of  the  ear-coverts  a 
very  nanow  streak  of  sillgr  yeUow,  which,  proceeding  back* 
wards,  joins  the  line  of  white  from  beneath  the  eye ;  throat 
brownish  grey ;  under  surface  sandy  buff,  the  feathers  of  the 
breast  and  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  with  lighter  centres ; 
bill  olive-black i  naked  space  beneath  the  eye  yellow;  legs 
and  feet  slate-oolonr. 
Total  length  7f  inches ;  billl ;  wing  4 ;  tail  3 ;  tarsi 
The  young  are  destitute  of  the  white  marks  on  the  nape, 
and  have  the  under  surface  more  rufoua  and  without  the 
lighter  centres. 

Genus  STOMIOPERA,  Reichmback 

Dr.  Reichenbach  considers  the  following  species  sufficiently 
different  from  the  true  PtiloteSj  to  warrant  its  separation  into 
a  distinct  genus,  and  if  the  difference  in  its  singular  habits  be 
taken  into  consideration,  the  separation  is  jostiiSable. 

Sp.  322.    STOMIOFBRA.  UNICOLOR,  CfoM 

UkIPO&M-COLOVEBD  HoM£T-£ATE&. 

FiUoih  mueohr,  Goidd  in  Pmc.  of  Zool.  Soe.,  part  z.  p.  186. 
Mdy^haga  wue^,  Oray,  Gen.  of  Birds,  vol.  i.  p.  122,  Mtfyhaga, 
wf»  8* 

Stmiipera  unkelmr,  Beieh.  Handb.  dor  8pee.  Om.,  p.  109. 

Pliktis  mdoitoy  Chndd,  Birds  of  Anatral^ 

This  bird,  which  differs  from  the  true  Ptilotes  in  some  parts 
of  its  stractnre,  in  the  uniform  colouring  of  its  plumage,  and 
in  its  habits  and  manners,  is  one  of  the  many  s|)ecies  that 
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rewarded  Gilbert's  researches  at  Fort  Essington ;  where  he 
Btates  it  was  seldom  met  with  in  the  immediato  vicmity  of 
the  harbour,  but  that  it  gradually  increased  in  number  as  he 

approached  the  narrow  neck  of  the  peninsula  and  the  main- 
land about  Mountnorris  Bay.  The  situations  in  which  it  was 
usually  observed  were  those  adjacent  to  swampy  thickets^  and 
hare  it  was  gmenilljr  seen  in  pain:  it  appears  to  be  o£  a  most 
lively  disposition,  being  always  in  motion ;  its  actions  modi 
resemble  those  of  the  TVopidorAynchus  ar^eniicepSf  with  which 
bird  it  often  fights  severe  battles.  When  among  the  trees  its 
movements  are  very  amusing,  and  its  agility  in  running  upon 
and  creeping  round  the  branches  in  search  of  insects  is  fully 
eqnal  to  that  of  the  JSHMa.  Its  flight  is  very  short,  feeble, 
and  peonliar,  rarely  extending  to  a  greater  distance  tiian  from 
branch  to  branch,  or  from  tree  to  tree,  and  is  performed  with 
a  YGTy  rapid  motion  of  the  wings  ;  the  tail  being  at  the  same 
time  much  retioverted  over  the  back,  gives  the  bird  a  most 
ludicrous  appearance.  It  emits  a  great  variety  of  notes  and 
calls;  frequently  giving  utterance  to  a  bud  chattesring  ciy, 
mudi  resembling  that  of  the  Mayssanikm,  but  move  often  a 
note  80  similar  to  the  well-known  chirrup  of  the  common 
English  Sparrow,  that  it  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  the 
note  of  that  bird. 

The  stomadi  is  diminutive  but  muscular,  and  the  food 
consists  of  honey,  insects  of  various  kmds,  seeds,  and  berries. 

Lores  and  orbits  deep  brown ;  all  the  plumage  brownish 
olive;  the  under  surface  paler  than  the  upper;  primaries 
margined  with  brighter  oUve  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
under  surface  of  the  shoulder  pale  buff;  irides  obscure  red ; 
bill  dark  olive-brown ;  naked  gape  fleshy  white,  passing  into 
yeUow  at  the  comer  of  the  month ;  legs  and  feet  light  ash 

grey- 
Total  length  7  inches ;  bill  1 ;  wing  8};  tail  3^ ;  tarsi  1. 
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Genus  PLECTORHYNCHA,  Gould. 

Of  this  singular  kim  only  one  species  has  yet  been 

discovered.  It  inhabits  the  plains  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
Australia,  where  it  dwells  among  the  Uucal^ti  and  Acacia^ 
and  is  a  very  noisy  garrulous  bird. 

The  sexes  are  dike  in  plumage,  and  the  young  assume  the 
adult  plumage  at  a  veiy  early  age. 

Sp.  323.  PLECTORHYNCHA  LANCEOLATA,  Goidd. 

Lanceolatb  Honbt-batbe. 

Plecturhi/ncha  lanceolata,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  p.  153. 
Melit/ireptus  lanceoUUuSfGnj, Gen,  of  Birds,  vol.  i.  p.  128j  Melithreptus, 
sp.  11. 

MiBctorhyncha  lancieatotftj  Qenld,  Birds  of  Aasfaalia^  fcL»  voL  iv. 
pL47. 

The  Liverpool  Plains  and  the  country  immediately  to  the 
northward  are,  I  believe,  the  only  portions  of  the  Australian 
continent  in  which  this  bird  has  been  seen.  I  found  it  rather 
sparingly  dispersed  over  tbe  forests  bordering  the  rivers 
Mokai  and  Namoi»  and  it  appeared  to  increase  in  number  as 
I  descended  the  latter  stream  towards  the  interior.  It  was 
generally  observed  alone,  or  in  pairs,  keeping  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  Acacia  and  Eucali/^tu  Its  chief  food  is  the 
pollen  flowers  and  insects,  for  procuring  which  and  for 
oonstruoting  its  beautiful  nest  its  p<nnted  spine*like  bin  is 
admirably  adapted.  I  find  it  stated,  in  my  notes  taken  on 
the  spot,  that  this  bird  possesses  the  peculiar  habit  of  sitting 
motionless  among  the  thickest  foliage  of  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  highest  trees,  where  it  cannot  be  seen  without  the 
dosest  observation,  although  its  immediate  locality  is  indicated 
by  its  powerful  whistling  note.  Upon  one  occasion  only  did 
I  discover  the  nest;  it  was  suspended  from  the  extreme  tip 
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of  a  branch  of  a  Caauarina  overhangiDg  a  stream,  was  out- 
ward]y  oompoeed  of  grasses^  interwoven  with  wool  and  the 
cotton-Uke  teztoie  of  flowen,  and  contained  two  eggs  rather 
lengthened  in  shape,  being  eleven  and  a  half  lines  long  by  eight 
lines  broad,  and  of  a  liesh-white,  very  minutely  sprinkled 
with  reddish  buff,  forming  an  indistinct  zone  at  the  larger  end. 

So  doselj  do  the  sexes  resemble  each  other  in  colour,  that 
by  dissection  alone  can  they  be  distinguished;  the  male, 
however,  nliher  exceeds  the  female  in  siie. 

Crown  of  the  head,  ear-coverts,  and  back  of  the  neck 
mottled  with  black  and  white,  a  longitudinal  mark  of  black 
running  down  the  centre  of  each  feather ;  throat  and  under 
surfiuse  greyish  white,  the  stem  of  each  feather,  which  ends 
lanceolate,  pure  white;  back,  wings,  and  taQ  light  biown; 
hrides  brown;  bill  dark  bluish  hom-coUmr;  legs  and  feet 
light  blue. 

Total  length  9  inches ;  bill  1 ;  wings  4^ ;  tail  4^ ;  tarsi  1. 

The  young,  of  which  I  killed  several  specimens  in  the 
month  of  January,  had  even  at  that  early  age  assumed  the 
general  markings  of  the  adult;  and  the  ciroumstance-  of 

there  being  fully-fledged  young  and  eggs  at  the  same  time, 
proves  that  these  birds  rear  at  least  two  broods  in  the 
season* 

Genus  MELIPHAGA,  Leiom. 

The  only  species  of  this  form  known  appears  to  be  confined 
to  the  south-eastern  portions  of  Australia.  It  is  extremely 
bold  and  pugnacious,  and  generally  frequents  the  highest 
branches  of  the  lof^  £iiealgfpii,  both  of  the  brushes  and 
of  the  i^sins,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  districts  near  the 
coast. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage,  and  but  little  difference  is 
observable  between  nestling  and  adult  birds. 
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Sp.  324.  MELIPIIAGA  PHRYGIA. 

Wabtt-faced  Honbt-eatbb. 

Alerops  pkryyius,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  Supp.  p.  xxxiv. 
IVarty-faced  Homy-eater,  Lewin,  Birds  of  New  Holl.,  pi.  I  k 
Black  and  Yellow  Bee-eater ^  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.,  Supp.  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 
Black  and  Yellow  Honey-eater,  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  165. 
Philemon  phrygiuSf  Vieill.  Ency.  M^th.,  part  ii.  p.  617. 
Meliphaga  phygia,  Ijewin,  Birds  of  New  Holl.,  p.  13.  pi.  4. 
Anthocfuera  phrygiOf  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  8^2* 
Zanthomiga pkrygia,  Swains.  Glass,  of  Birds^  voL  ii.  p.  326. 
Xanthomyga  phrygia,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  fol.,  voL  ir.  pL  48. 
Mock  BtjftiU  Bkd,  ColoiiisU  of  New  South  Wales, 

Zanthomyza  phrygia,  ChniUI»  Bixdf  cf  AniMla,  ftLi  voL  i¥.» 
tot  to  pL  4a 

This  is  not  only  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Honey-eaters, 
but  18  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  inhabiting  Austnilia» 
the  strongly  contrasted  tints  of  its  black  and  yellow  plumage 
rendering  it  a  most  conspicuous  and  pleasing  object,  parti- 
cularly during  flight.  It  is  a  stationary  species,  and  enjoys  a 
range  extending  from  South  Australia  to  New  South  Wales ; 
I  also  met  with  it  in  the  interior  nearly  as  far  north  as  the 
latitude  of  Moreton  Bay.  Although  it  is  very  generally 
distributed,  its  presence  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
state  of  the  Eucalyptiy  upon  whose  blossoms  it  mainly  depends 
for  subsistence ;  it  is  consequently  only  to  be  found  in  any 
particular  locality  during  the  season  that  those  trees  are  in 
blossom.  It  generally  resorts  to  the  loftiest  and  most  fully* 
flowered  tree,  where  it  frequently  reigns  supreme,  bufibting 
and  driving  every  other  bird  away  from  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  pugnacious  bird  I  ever  saw, 
evincing  particular  hostility  to  the  smaller  Melipha^fidcs,  and 
wea  to  others  of  its  own  species  that  may  venture  to  approach 
the  trees  upon  which  two  or  three  have  taken  their  statbn. 
While  at  Adelaide,  in  South  Australia,  I  observed  two  pairs 
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that  had  possessed  themselves  of  one  of  the  high  trees  that 
had  been  left  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  dty,  which  tiee» 
during  the  whole  period  of  my  stay,  they  kept  sole  possession 
of,  sallying  forth  and  beating  off  every  bird  that  came  near, 
I  met  with  it  in  great  abundance  among  the  brushes  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  also  found  it  breeding  in  the  low  apple-tree 
flats  of  the  Upper  Hunter.  I  have  oocasionally  seen  flocks  of 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  in  nombar,  passing  from  tree  to  tree 
as  if  engaged  in  a  partial  migration  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  aaotlier,  or  in  seaieli  of  a  more  abundant  supply 
of  food. 

The  nest,  which  is  usually  constructed  on  the  overhanging 
branch  of  a  Euetd^tnat  is  round,  ciqhshaped,  about  five 
inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  fine  grasses,  and  lined  with  a 

little  wool  and  hair.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  of  a  deep 
yellowish  buff,  marked  all  over  with  iudistinct  spots  and  irre- 
gular blotches  of  chestnut-rod  and  dull  purplish  grey,  parti- 
cularly at  the  larger  end,  where  they  firequently  form  a  zone ; 
they  are  eleven  lines  long  by  eight  lines  and  a  half  broad. 

The  stomachs  of  the  spedmens  I  killed  and  dissected  on  the 
Hunter  were  entirely  filled  with  liquid  honey ;  insects,  how- 
ever, doubtless  form  a  considerable  portion  of  their  diet. 

The  sexes  are  nearly  alike  in  colouring,  but  the  female  is 
much  smaller  than  the  male,  and  the  young  are  destitute  of 
the  warty  excrescences  on  the  free,  that  part  being  partially 
clothed  with  feathers. 

Head,  neck,  upper  part  of  the  back,  chin,  and  chest  black ; 
scapularies  black,  broadly  margined  with  pale  yellow ;  lower 
part  of  the  back  black,  margined  with  yellowish  white ;  upper 
tail-coverts  like  the  scapularies;  wings  black,  the  coveits 
margined  with  yellow;  spurious  wing  yellow;  primaries 
black,  with  an  oblong  stripe  of  yellow  occupying  the  margin 
of  the  outer  and  a  portion  of  the  inner  web  next  the  quill, 
which  is  black ;  secondaries  black,  broadly  margined  on  the 
outer  web  with  yellow ;  under  surfroe  black,  with  an  arrow- 
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shaped  mark  of  yeHowish  white  near  the  extremity  of  each 
feather;  two  centre  tail-feathers  black,  slightly  tipped  with 
yellow ;  the  remainder  black  at  the  bui^e,  and  yellow  for  the 
remainder  of  their  length,  the  black  decreasing  and  the  yellow 
increasing  as  the  feathers  recede  from  the  two  central  ones ; 
irides  reddish  brown ;  bill  bhick ;  feet  blackish  brown ;  warty 
excresoenees  covering  the  fiace  dirty  yellowish  white. 

Genus  LICHNOTENTHA,  Cabania. 

The  generic  term  of  Melicorphila  proposed  by  me  for  this 

form,  having  been  previously  employed,  I  adopt  that  substituted 

by  M.  Gabanis. 

The  single  species  known  is,  I  believe,  confined  to  Southern 
and  Western  Australia.   It  possesses  many  singular  habits, 

and  differs  from  most  other  species  of  the  Mdlj)haykUB  in  the 

totally  different  colouring  of  the  sexes. 

Sp.  325.     LICUNOT£NTHA  PICATA,  Gotdd. 

Pied  Honey-eatbr. 

EtUemopkik  pieaie,  Gray  Gen.  of  Birds,  vol.  i.  p.  118,  Entomophiia, 
■p.  4. 

Lkkmttmttka  pieaia,  Cab.  Mat.  Uein.,  Tbeil  i.  p.  116. 

Melienphila  pieata^  Gonld^  Birds  of  Ausfcralia^  fiiU  voLiv.  pL  49. 

The  actions  of  this  bird  when  on  the  wing  are  extremely 
varied,  and  some  of  them  very  graceful ;  it  frequently  ascends 
in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  a  considerable  height  above  the 
treesy  when  the  contrast  presented  by  its  black  and  white 
plumage  renders  it  a  conspicuous  and  pleasing  object.  It 
is  at  all  times  exceedingly  shy,  and  invariably  perches  on 
the  top  of  an  isolated  bush  or  dead  branch.  It  usually  utters 
a  peculiar  plaintive  note,  slowly  repeated  several  times  in 
succession;  it  also  emits  a  single  note,  which  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Myzomela  n^a,  as  to  he  easUy  misUdu 
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for  it  It  is  at  all  tunes  extremely  difficult  of  approadu 
and  the  female  is  even  more  diy  and  wary  than  the  male. 

Gilbert  states  that  this  species  assembles  in  vast  flocks, 
which  continue  soaring  about  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  day.  It  is  a  periodical  visitant  to  Western  Australia^ 
where  it  aiiives  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  It  also 
inhabits  the  plains  round  Adelaide  in  the  neighbouring  colony. 

The  male  has  the  head,  throat,  sides  of  the  chest,  back, 
wings,  inner  webs  of  the  upper  tail-coverts,  two  centre  and 
the  tips  of  the  rcmainiDg  tail-feathers  black ;  the  wing -coverts, 
the  base  and  the  margins  of  both  webs  of  the  secondaries,  the 
romp,  outer  webs  of  the  upper  tail-coverts,  the  under  sur&oe, 
and  the  lateral  tail-feathers  for  three-fourths  of  their  length 
pure  white ;  irides  reddish  brown  ;  bill  bluish  grey,  becoming 
black  on  the  cuhnen  near  the  tip ;  naked  skin  and  a  small 
fleshy  appendage  beneath  the  eye  ash  grey;  legs  and  feet 
greenish  grey. 

The  female  is  light  brown,  each  feather  being  darkest  in  the 
centre ;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown,  the  former  margined  with 
buffy  white ;  under  surface  bufly  white,  with  a  small  streak 
of  black  near  the  tip  of  each  feather. 

Total  length  6^  inches ;  bill  i ;  wing  3| ;  tail  2| ;  tarsi  i. 

Genus  ENTOMOPHILA,  Gouli. 

But  one  species  of  this  form  has  yet  been  discovered.  It 
is  strictly  Australian,  and  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  interior 

of  the  country. 

Sp.  326.       ENTOMOPHILA  PICTA,  Gould. 

Painted  Honbt-batib. 

EiUomophUa  picta,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  v.  p.  154. 

Entomophila  picta,  Ctould,  Birds  of  Australia,  £»LyToL  iv.  pL  50. 
This  beautiful  little  Honey-eater  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
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interior  of  New  South  Wales,  wbere  it  frequents  tbe  myalls 

{Acacia  pendida)  and  other  trees  bordering  tlie  extensive 
plains  of  that  part  of  AnstraUa.  On  a  comparison  of  skins  of 
this  species  with  those  of  the  other  Melijphagi(l<By  prior  to  my 
visit  to  the  country,  I  had  been  led  to  suspect  that  its  actions 
and  economy  woidd  be  found  to  differ  materially  firom  those 
of  the  other  members  of  its  family,  and  such  proved  to  be  the 
case,  for  it  is  much  more  active  among  the  branches,  captures 
insects  on  the  wing,  and  darts  forth  and  returns  to  the  same 
spot  much  after  tbe  mann^  of  the  Flycatchers.  Its  song  is 
a  loud  but  not  very  harmonious  strain,  which  is  frequently 
uttered  when  on  the  wing.  During  flight  it  repeatedly  spreads 
its  tail,  when  the  white  portion  of  the  feathers  shows  very 
conspicuously ;  the  yellow  colouring  of  the  wing  also  con- 
tributes to  the  beauty  of  its  appearance. 

I  found  the  nest  of  this  bird  with  two  nearly  fledged 
young  on  the  5th  of  September ;  the  nest  was  the  frailest 
structure  possible,  most  ingeniously  suspend^  by  the  rim  to 
the  twigs  and  thick  drooping  leaves  of  the  Acacia  pendulat 
^  and  entirely  composed  of  very  fine  tibrous  roots. 

Head,  cheeks,  and  all  the  upper  surface  black,  tbe  posterior 
edges  of  the  ear-coverts  tipped  with  white ;  wings  black,  the 
outer  edges  of  the  primaries  and  secondaries  rich  yellow  at 
iheir  base,  forming  a  conspicuous  broad  mark  on  the  wing ; 
tail  black,  margined  externally  with  rich  yellow,  each  feather 
except  the  two  centre  ones  more  or  less  largely  tipped  on  the 
internal  web  with  white;  throat  and  all  the  under  surface 
white,  the  flanks  having  a  few  longitudinal  faint  spots  of 
brown ;  bill  soft  and  pulpy,  and  of  a  deep  pink  red ;  irides 
hazel ;  eyelash  darker  hazel ;  feet  purplish  1^-oolour. 

Total  length  5^  inches ;  bill  f ;  wing  3f ;  tail  2f ;  tarsi  f . 

The  female  is  much  less  brilliant  than  the  male,  but  does 
not  difier  in  the  distribution  of  the  markings. 

T6tal  length  6^  inches ;  bill  f ;  wing  Sf;  tail  2{ ;  tarsi  f. 
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Genus  CONOPOPHILA,  lUUhmibaeh. 

The  members  of  this  genus  are  two  in  number ;  both  are 
confined  to  Australia. 

Sp.  327.   CONOPOPHILA  ALBIGULARIS,  Gould. 
Whitb-thboated  Hokbt-batbb. 

Entomophila  ?  albogularis,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  x.  p.  137» 

Conopvphiia  aibiguiam,  Beich.  Handb.  der  Spec.  Oni.,p.  119» 

n 

Me-bid-be're,  AlKMnginct  of  Port  Ewington. 

KntompphiTa  aDwgiihrii,  Ooald,  Biidi  of  Anite^ 

pLSL 

This  species  is  a  native  of  the  northern  portion  of  Aus- 
tralia. "  I  first  met  witk  it>"  says  Gilbert,  **  on  Mayday 
Island  in  Van  Diemen's  Gulf,  where  it  appeared  to  be  tolera* 
bly  abundant ;  I  afterwards  foand  it  to  be  equally  nnmefom 
in  a  large  inlaud  mangrove  swamp  near  Point  Smith.  It  is 
an  extremely  active  little  bird,  constantly  flitting  from  branch 
to  branch  and  taking  irregular  flights,  during  which  it  utters 
its  pretty  song ;  it  also  pours  forth  its  agreeable  mdody  for  a 
length  time  without  intermissioii  while  sitting  on  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  trees.  I  never  observed  it  in  any  other 
than  swampy  situations,  or  among  the  mangroves  bordering 
the  deep  bays  and  creeks  of  the  harbours.  Its  small  pensile 
nest  is  suspended  from  the  extremity  of  a  weak  prqjeotuig 
branch  in  sndi  a  manner  that  it  hangs  over  the  water,  the  ' 
bird  always  selecting  a  branch  bearing  a  sufficient  nmnber  of 
leaves  to  protect  the  entrance  from  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  in 
form  the  nest  is  deep  and  cup-like,  and  is  composed  of  narrow 
strips  of  the  soft  paper- 1  ike  bark  of  the  Melaleuctp,  matted 
together  with  small  vegetable  fibres,  and  slightly  lined  with 
soft  grass.  I  found  a  nest  in  the  latter  part  of  November  and 
another  in  the  early  part  of  December  which  contained  three 
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eggs  in  each,  whilea  third  piooured  towardB  the  end  of  January 
had  only  two ;  the  eggs  are  rather  lengthened  in  form,  and 
not  very  nnlike  those  of  Malurus  cyemeua  in  the  oolonr  and 

disposition  of  their  markings;  their  ground-colour  being 
white,  tliinly  freckled  all  over  with  bright  chestnut-red,  par- 
ticularly at  the  larger  end ;  they  are  nine  lines  long  and  six 
lines  broad.  During  the  breeding-season  it  exhibits  con- 
siderable pugnacity  of  disposition,  and  instead  of  its  usual 
pretty  note,  utters  a  cbatt^ing  and  vociferous  squeaking. 

"  The  stomach  was  very  small,  but  tolerably  muscular,  and 
its  food  consisted  of  insects  generally." 

Head  dark  grey ;  all  the  upper  surface  brown  ;  wings  and 
tail  darker  brown;  primaries,  secondaries,  and  basal  half  of 
the  tail-feathers  margined  with  wax-jrellow;  throat  pure 
white ;  chest  and  flanks  reddish  buff ;  centre  of  the  abdomen 
and  under  tail-coverts  white ;  irides  bright  reddish  brown 
bill  blackish  grey ;  feet  bluish  grey. 

Total  length  4^  inches;  billf;  wing^;  tail2;  tarsif. 

Sp.  828.  CONOPOPHILA  RUFIGULABIS,  GoM. 

Eed-theoatsd  Honxt-batbb. 

Entemopkila  rufogulvm^  Gould  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  8oc,  part  z.  p.  187. 
Gm^pcpAtb  ryfigMi,  Bdeh.  Hsndb.  der  Spee.  Om.,  p.  120. 

Entonioplijla  rulbgiilaria,  Gould,  Biidi  of  Australia,  foL,  vd. 
pL52. 

This  is  another  of  the  novelties  that  has  rewarded  the  re- 
searches of  the  Officers  of  H.M.S. '  Beagle '  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Australia.  It  is  the  least  of  the  genus  yet  discovered, 
and  is  nearly  allied  to  C.  Migulans,  but  from  which  it  may 
at  once  be  distinguished  by  the  red  colouring  of  its  throat. 
The  sexes,  judging  from  the  specimens  sent  me  by  Bynoe,  are 
very  similar  in  their  markings. 

Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  its  habits  and  econcmiy. 

Head  and  all  the  upper  surfoce  brown;  wings  and  tail 
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darker  brown;  primanes,  aeoondsriesy  and  tail-featliBn  mar* 
gined  egLtemafij  with  waz-jellow;  throat  last-ied;  aidaa  of 
the  head  and  dl  the  nnder  smAMse  very  pale  brown ;  biU  and 
feet  dark  j)urplish  brown. 

Total  length  4f  inches ;  bill  ^ ;  wing  2f ;  tail  2^ ,  tarsi  f . 

Genus  ACANTH06ENTS,  GouU.* 

The  genua  JeoMiio^^s,  oi  which  only  one  qieciea  i» 
known,  presents  ns  with  a  form  intermediate  in  siie  and  in 

structure  between  the  smaller  Iloney-eaters  {Meliornes^ 
FiHoks,  &c.)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  larger  kinds  (AtUho- 
eh(Br(B)  on  the  other. 

The  sexes  are  alike  itt*phmiage»  and  the  yonng  are  raj 
similar,  but  are  destitute  of  the  spines  on  the  cheek,  whidi 
are  scarcely  assumed  during  the  first  year.  .  The  BaakaKs  aio 
the  trees  most  frequented  by  it. 

Sp.  329.   ACAI^THOG£NYS  EUIIGULARIS,  Gimld. 

Sfint-cheeked  Honet-eateb. 

AcatUhagenys  rufogularis,  Gould  in  Proc.of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  p.  153. 
Mdiphaga  rufoiftUam,  Gray  and  Mitch.  Gen.  of  fiirdi,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
Mei^phaga,  ap.  28. 

Aoanthogenygnifbsnilaris^Goiildf  Birds.of  Anatraliay  fikLyYoLiv; 
pL6a. 

Numerous  and  diversified  as  are  tlie  forms  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Mdip/us^gida,  the  present  species  has  always 
appeared  to  me  more  than  usually  interesting,  because  in 
the  first  phice  few  are  more  elegantly  formed^  and  in  the 
second  it  differs  widely  from  all  others  in  plumage,  and  in  the 
singular  spiny  processes  uhieh  adorn  its  cheeks  and  ear- 
coverts.  In  its  habits  and  general  economy  it  bears  a  close 
alliance  to  the  Wattle-birds  {AfUhodiara),  but  still  presents 
in  these  respects  sufficient  differences  to  warrant  its  sepm- 
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tion  into  a  distinct  genus  or  subgeniu,  as  omithologiBts  may 
tMnk  fit  to  designate  the  diTision. 
The  Spiny-cheeked  Honey-eater  ranges  very  widely  over  the 

interior  of  Australia.  I  observe  it  to  be  very  numerous  on 
the  Lower  Namoi  to  the  northward  of  the  Liverpool  Plains 
in  New  South  Wales.  It  was  the  commonest  species  of  the 
MeUphagidm  I  met  with  in  the  interior  of  South  Australia ; 
and  I  have  also  reeled  a  pairof  this  or  a  closely  allied  species 
from  the  interior  of  Western  Australia ;  as,  however,  some 
difFerciice  exists  between  these  latter  and  the  birds  from  New 
South  Wales,  I  refrain,  until  I  have  seen  other  examples,  from 
stating  that  it  goes  so  far  to  the  westward  as  the  Swan  River 
Settlement.  like  the  Brash  Wattle-bird  it  is  rather  a  shy 
species,  but  its  presence  may  at  all  times  be  detected  by  the  loud 
hollow  whistling  note  which  it  frequently  utters  while  on  the 
wing,  or  while  passing  wnth  a  diving  flight  from  tree  to  tree. 
It  appears  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  Banksia  and 
other  trees  growing  upon  sandy  soil ;  its  presence  therefore  i^ 
a  certain  indication  of  the  poverty  of  the  hmd.  It  is  very 
active  among  the  branches,  clinging  and  creeping  about  with 
*   the  greatest  ease  and  elegance  of  position. 

The  nest,  which  is  a  round,  rather  deep,  cup-shaped  struc- 
\m%  is  suspended  from  a  ^e  branch  of  a  low  tree,  and  is 
composed  of  long  wiiy  grasses,  and  now  that  the  sheep  is  a 
denissen  of  the  country,  matted  together  both  internally  and 
externally  with  wool.  The  eggs  are  three  in  number,  of  a 
dull  olive-buff,  strongly  dotted  with  deep  clicstnut-brown  and 
bluish  grey,  the  markings  bemg  most  numerous  at  the  larger 
end.  The  average  length  is  one  inch,  and  breadth  nine  lines. 

The  sexes  are  so  much  alike,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
female  being  slightly  inferior  to  the  male  in  sise^no  difference 
is  perceptible. 

Crown  of  the  head,  back,  and  wings  dusky  brown,  each 
feather  margined  with  pale  brown ;  upper  tail-coverts  with 
each  feather  dusky  brown  in  the  centre ;  stripe  behind  the 
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eye  and  on  the  sides  oi  the  neck  black,  above  which  on  the 
side  of  the  neck  another  line  of  whitish  mingled  with  dusky; 
hairs  on  the  cheeks  while ;  bebw  the  bwer  mandible  a  line 
of  feathers,  whidi  are  white  crossed  by  Uaok  lines ;  throat 

and  foro  part  of  the  chest  pale  rufous  ;  under  surface  dirty 
white,  each  feather  striated  with  dusky  brow  n ;  tail  blackish 
brown,  tipped  with  white ;  bare  part  of  the  fiaoe  and  base  of 
the  bill  soft,  pulpy,  and  of  a  pinky  flesbookmr;  indea  bluish 
lead<)olour;  feet  olive. 

Total  length  9}  inches ;  bill  1^ ;  wing  4| ;  tail  4^ ;  tarsi  1. 

Genus  ANTHOCHiERA,  Vigan  and  HarsfieU. 

The  two  species  of  this  peouliaily  Austialian  genus  aie 
exclusively  confined  to  the  sonthnn  or  extra-tropical  parts  of 
the  oountty ;  one  to  Tasmania^  the  other  to  the  continent. 

Sp.  330.        ANTHOCHiERA  INAURIS. 

WaTTLBD  HoM1T-£AT!SB. 

AnikoekiBn  eanmeiUiUa,  Vig.  and  Honf.  in  Luin.  T^im.,  vol.  zv. 
p.  821. 

Creadion  earunculatus,  Vieill.  Gal.  des  Ois.,  torn.  i.  pi.  94. 

Wattle  Bird  of  the  Colonists  of  TasmaDia. 


Anthochaara  inaunsy  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iv.  pL 

The  vast  primnval  forests  of  Euea^H  dothing  the  greater 
portion  of  Tasmania  are  the  habitual  resort  of  this  bird  ;  from 
these  Tf treats  however  it  frequently  emerges,  and  visits  the 
flowering  Eucalypti  of  the  more  open  parts,  where  forty  or 
fifty  individuals  may  be  frequently  seen  on  a  single  tree,  even 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hobart  Town  and  the  islands  of  South  Arm 
and  Bruni.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Macquarrie  Plains  is 
also  a  locaHty  particularly  favouable  to  it ;  from  this  district 
hundreds  are  annually  sent  to  the  markets  of  Hobart  Town 
for  the  purposes  of  the  tabic.  It  is  highly  prised  as  an  article 
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of  food,  and  in  winter  beooines  exoessively  iai,  the  entire  body 
and  neck,  both  internally  and  extemaDy,  being  completely 
enveloped.   This  bird  feeds  abnost  ezdnsivefy  on  honey  and 

the  pollen  of  the  Eucalypti :  the  only  other  food  detected  in 
its  very  diminutive  stomach  being  the  remains  of  coleopterous 
insects.  Its  whole  structure  is  admirably  adapted  for  pro- 
curing this  kind  of  food ;  its  bug  tongue,  with  its  brush- 
like  tip,  being  protruded  into  the  honey-cups  of  the  newly 
opened  flowers,  a  succession  of  which  appears  with  every 
rising  sun  throughout  the  year,  upon  one  or  other  of  the  nu- 
merous species  of  the  Eucalypti* 

The  same  restless  disposition  seems  to  be  common  to  all 
the  tribe  of  Honey-eaters,  and  this  bird  is  as  actiye  and  quick 
in  its  movements  as  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  hanging  and 
cUnging  to  the  branches  in  ever}'  possible  variety  of  position ; 
and  when  thirty  or  forty  are  seen  on  a  single  tree,  they  pre- 
sent a  very  animated  appearance.  Its  flight,  which  seldom 
extends  farther  than  bom  tree  to  tree,  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Magpie  of  Europe.  Its  note  is  a  harsh  and  disagree- 
able scream,  resembling  in  budness  and  somewhat  in  tone 
the  call  of  the  Pheasant.  Both  sexes  have  the  wattled  ap- 
pendages beneath  the  ear,  but  they  are  less  developed  in  the 
female,  which  moreover  is  smaller  than  the  male. 

The  nest  is  a  moderately  large  cup-shaped  struotme,  Icnmed 
of  fine  twigs  and  grasses  interming^  with  wool,  and  is 
usually  built  on  some  low  tree,  such  as  the  Caiuarina  or 
Acacia.  I  failed  in  procuring  the  eggs,  but  my  son  Charles, 
now  engaged  in  a  Creological  Survey  of  Tasmania,  having 
transmitted  some  to  me  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  they  are 
of  a  pale  sahnon-oolour  sprinkled  all  over,  but  particularly 
at  the  larger  end,  with  small  specks  and  blotches  of  yeUowiah 
red  and  here  and  there  with  grey;  they  are  one  inch  and 
three-eighths  long  by  seven-eighths  broad.  They  are  very  like 
those  of  A.  mruncuUUa,  but  are  more  thickly  blotched  with 
yellowish  red- 
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In  size  this  bird  nearly  equals  ihe  Magpie  (Fica  caudatd^ 
of  the  British  Islands, 
Crown  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  striped  with  blade 

and  grey,  the  centre  of  each  feather  being  black,  and  its  ex- 
ternal  edges  grey  ;  back  and  shoulders  dusky  browTi,  the  shaft 
of  each  feather  bu%  white ;  wings  deep  blackish  brown,  the 
external  margins  of  the  primaries  slightly,  and  the  secondaries 
broadly  fringed  with  grey  $  tips  of  all  the  primaries  white ; 
tail  much  graduated ;  the  npper  tafl-coverts  and  two  middle 
tail-feathers  ^ey,  the  remainder  blackish  brown,  and  the 
whole  tipped  with  white ;  chin  and  under  tail-coverts  white ; 
throat,  breast,  and  flanks  grey,  each  feather  having  a  central 
mark  of  bhickish  brown,  whidi  is  mndi  enlarged  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  breast;  centre  <3i  the  abdomen  rich  yellow;  bill 
black ;  comer  the  month  yellow ;  irides  very  dark  browmsh 
black  ;  feet  light  flesh-colour  ;  claws  black ;  bare  skin  round 
the  ear,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  long  pendulous  wattle 
whicli  liangs  from  below  the  ear  white,  gradually  deepening 
into  rich  orange  at  its  extremity. 

Sp.  88L   ANTHOCHiERA  GARUNGULATA. 

Wattljbd  Honey-eater. 

Meropt  eamnculaius,  Lath.  Ind.  Oni.,  Tol.  i.  p.  276. 
Cotvm pmr&ioxuSf  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  Supp.  p.  26. 
—  carunculatus,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.,  ?ol.  vii.  p.  378. 
Pie  a  pendeloqueSf  Daud.  Orn.,  torn.  ii.  p.  246.  pi.  16. 
fFatUed  Crow,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.^  Supp.  toL  iL  p.  119. 
Wattled  Beefeater,  Lath.  Ib.^  toU  ii.  p.  150. 

Antkoekera  lewmU,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  Liiin.  Trans.,  vol.  zv.  p.  822,  note. 
JDjuttg^gung,  Aborigines  of  Western  Australia. 
Wattle  Bird  of  the  Colonists. 


pL5& 

This  long  known  species,  the  Jferojjs  carunculatus  of  Latham, 
enjoys  a  wide  range  of  iiabitat,  extending  as  it  does  over 
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tiie  whole  the  fouthem  portion  of  the  oontmeBt,  the  bird 
b^ng  equally  as  abimdant  in  Sootiieni  and  Western  Aostra* 

lia  as  in  New  Soiith  Wales ;  how  far  it  may  proceed  to  the 
northward  has  not  yet  been  ascertained ;  it  does  not  inhabit 
Tasmania.  I  observed  it  to  be  very  numerous  in  all  the  high 
gum-trees  aroand  Adelaide^  in  most  parts  of  the  interior,  and 
in  all  the  At^/opkara  flats  and  foreats  of  Ihiea^H  of  New 
Sonth  Wales.  It  is  a  showy  active  bird,  eonstantly  engaged 
in  flying  from  tree  to  tree  and  searching  among  the  flowers 
for  its  food,  which  consists  of  honey,  insects,  and  occasionally 
berries.  In  disposition  it  is  generally  shy  and  waiy»  but  at 
times  is  oonfideot  and  bold :  it  is  usually  seen  in  psirs^  and 
the  males  are  very  pugnacious.  Its  habits  and  manners^-  in 
ftct,  eloeely  resemble  those  of  the  A,  inauris,  and,  like  that 
bird,  it  utters  with  distended  throat  a  harsh  disagreeable 
note. 

It  breeds  in  September  and  October.  The  nests  observed 
by  myself  in  the  Upper  Hunter  district  were  plaoed  on  the 
horizontal  branches  of  the  Angophorm^  and  were  of  a  large 
rounded  form,  composed  of  small  sticks,  and  lined  with  fine 
grasses ;  those  found  by  Gilbert  in  Western  Austraha  were 
formed  of  dried  sticks,  without  any  kind  of  lining,  and  were 
placed  in  the  open  bushes.  The  eggs  are  two  or  three  in 
number,  one  inch  and  three  lines  bng  by  ten  lines  and  a  half 
broad ;  their  ground-colour  is  reddish  buff,  very  thickly  dotted 
with  distinct  markings  of  deep  chestnut,  umber,  and  reddish 
brown,  interspersed  with  a  number  of  indistinct  marks  of 
blackish  grey,  which  appear  as  if  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
shell :  eggs  taken  in  New  South  Wales  are  somewhat  lai^;er 
than  those  from  Western  Australia,  and  have  markings  of  a 
blotched  rather  than  of  a  dotted  form,  and  principally  at  the 
larger  end. 

In  size  this  bird  is  about  equal  to  A.  inauris,  and  the 
sexes  are  only  distinguished  by  the  smaller  size  of  the 
female. 
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Grown  of  the  head,  a  line  nnmiDg  from  the  base  of  the  bill 
beneath  the  eye,  and  the  ear-ooverta  blackiah  brown ;  apaoe 
under  the  eye  ailfeiy  white,  bounded  behind  by  an  oUong 

naked  flesh-coloured  spot,  below  which  is  a  short  pendtdons 
wattle  of  a  pinky  blood-red  colour ;  back  of  the  neck  and  all 
the  upper  surface  greyish  brown,  each  feather  having  a  stripe 
of  white  down  the  centre;  npper  tail-coverts  greyish  brown, 
broadly  margined  with  grey ;  primaiies  and  seoondariea  deep 
blackish  brown,  the  former  slightly,  and  the  latter  broadly 
edged  with  grey ;  all  the  primaries  tipped  with  white ;  two 
middle  tail-feathers  greyish  brown,  the  remainder  deep 
blackish  brown,  the  whole  largely  tipped  with  white; 
throat,  breast,  and  flanks  grey,  the  centra  of  each  feather 
being  lighter ;  middle  of  the  abdomen  yellow ;  irides  bright 
hazel-red;  legs  brownish  flesh-colour;  inside  of  the  mouth 
yellow. 

Genus  ANELLOBIA,  Cabanis. 

Besides  the  two  species  of  this  form  known  to  inhabit 
Australia,  others,  I  believe,  exist  in  the  islands  adjacent  to 
and  in  New  Guinea.  These  burds  are  nearly  alhed  to  the 
JniAocA^arm,  but  differ  in  their  plumage  and  in  the  absence 
of  anricular  appendages.  They  freqnent  low  swampy  places, 
and  are  particularly  fond  of  the  Leptospermum  or  tea-tree,  iu 
the  midst  of  which  they  often  secrete  themselves.  They  are 
alike  in  plumage ;  and  the  egg,  or  eggs  to  the  number  of 
two  or  three  are  deposited  in  a  round,  cup-shaped  nest. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  qmonyms  of  J.  mdHoora  that  both 
Cabanis  and  Reichenbach  have  proposed  generic  names  for 
this  form  ;  that  of  the  former  author,  having  the  priority  of  a 
year,  is  necessarily  the  one  adopted. 
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Sp.  332.        ANELLOBIA  MELLIVORA. 

Beush  Wattle-Bird. 

CeriktM  mMmra,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.^  Supp.  p.  szztu. 
Gondt  Cmper,  Shaw^  Gen.  ZooL,  vol.  viu.  p.  248. 
MelHoonui  Ornper,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.^  Supp.  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
Menpi  ckrysoptenu,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  Supp.  p.  xzzuL 
MeWnonm  Honmf-eaier,  Laih.  Gen.  Hist,  vol.  iv.  p.  161, 
AiUho^ma  wiMfora,  Yig.  and  Honf.  in  Linn.  Trans.^  vol.  xv.  p.  821. 
Anelbbia  mdSvora,  Cab.  Mm.  Hein.,  Theil  i.  p.  120. 
IMdImr  meUiooraf  Reich.  Haud.  der  Spec.  Ora.^  p.  ISO. 
Goo-gwwr'ruck,  AlxorigiQes  of  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales. 

AnthochsBra  melliTora,  Gh>iild,  Birds  of  Anstaraliay  foL|  vol.  iv. 
pL  56. 

This  bird  is  a  native  of  Tasmania,  New  South  Wales,  and 
South  Australia ;  and  in  all  these  countries  may  be  found  in 
such  situations  as  are  £ftvourable  to  the  growth  of  Lepto- 
spermums.  In  the  former  country  it  is  especially  abundant 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  and  in  the  belts  of  Banksias  that 
stretch  along  the  northern  shores  of  that  island.  Among 
the  places  in  which  it  is  most  numerous  on  the  continent, 
are  near  the  Port  of  Adelaide,  in  South  Australia;  and 
Illawarra,  Newcastle,  and  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  Botanic  Garden  at  the  latter  place,  although  in  the  midst 
of  a  populous  dty,  is  visited  by  great  numbers  of  this  bird, 
and  I  may  mention  that  two  of  their  nests  with  eggs,  forming 
part  of  my  collection,  were  taken  from  the  shrubs  growing  on 
the  borders  of  this  place  of  public  resort.  It  is  but  sparingly 
dispersed  in  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia :  how  far  its  range  may  extend  to  the  westward  of 
Spencer's  Gulf  I  have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining :  I  have 
never  yet  reomved  it  from  Swan  River  or  any  part  of  the 
western  coast,  its  place  being  there  supplied  by  an  allied 
species,  the  J.  lunulata. 

The  Brush  Wattle-bird  is  a  bold  and  spirited  species. 
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evindng  a  oonsiderabie  degree  of  pugnadtj,  fearlessly  attackti^ 
and  driving  away  all  other  birds  from  the  part  of  the  tree  on 
which  it  is  feeding.  During  the  months  of  spring  and 
sammcr  the  male  perches  on  some  elevated  branch  and 
screams  forth  its  harsh  and  pecuhar  notes,  which  have  not 
unaptly  been  said  to  resemble  a  person  in  the  act  of  vomiting, 
whence  the  native  name  of  Goo-^iwar^ruck.  While  thos 
employed  it  frequently  jerks  up  its  tail,  throws  back  its  head, 
and  distends  its  throat,  as  if  great  exertion  was  required  to 
force  out  these  harsh  and  guttural  sounds. 

The  breeding-season  commences  in  September  and  continues 
during  the  three  following  months.  The  nest,  which  is  round, 
open,  and  rather  small  in  size,  is  generally  placed  in  the  fork 
of  a  small  branch  often  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  and 
is  formed  of  fine  twigs  and  lined  with  fibrous  roots. 

The  eggs  are  two  and  sometimes  three  in  number,  of  a 
beautiful  salmon-colour,  strongly  blotched  at  the  larger  end, 
and  here  and  there  over  the  remainder  of  the  aurfine  with  deep 
dieatnut-brown ;  thirteen  Imea  long  by  nine  Mnes  broad. 

In  size  this  bird  is  about  equal  to  the  following,  A,  htmUaia. 

The  sexes  are  only  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  smaller  size  of  the  female ;  and  the  young  from  the  neat 
have  all  the  marks  of  the  adult,  but  nmch  less  apparent. 

All  the  upper  surfece  dark  brown,  each  feather  marked 
down  the  centre  with  a  minute  line  of  white;  primaries 
chestnut-brown  on  the  inner  webs  for  three  parts  of  their 
length  from  the  base ;  outer  webs  and  remainder  of  the  inner 
brown,  tipped  with  white;  secondaries,  wings,  and  taalr 
coverts  greyish  brown,  tipped  with  white ;  tail  brown,  tinged 
with  olive,  and  all  the  feathers  tipped  with  white ;  feathers  of 
the  throat  and  cheat  blackiah  brown  at  the  base  and  white  at 
the  tip ;  feathers  of  the  under  surface  the  same  as  the  upper, 
but  with  the  white  mark  broader  and  more  conspicuous ;  bill 
black ;  irides  grey ;  feet  vinous  brown. 
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8p.  333.     AN£LLOBIA  LUNULATA,  GoM. 

LUNULATED  WaTTLE-BIUD. 

Anthochigra  lunulata,  Gould  in  Froc.  of  Zool.  Soc.^  part  v.  p.  153. 

jineUobia  bmulaia,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.,  Theil  i.  p.  120. 

Mdiekm^  bmulaia,  Beich.  Haub.  der  Spec  Orn.,  p.  132. 

Dfwuf-pmg,  Aborigmet  of  the  lowland,  and 

jy^-iaU,  Aborigmes  of  the  monntain  distriets  of  Western  Aiutralia. 

Liak  WatiMird,  Colonists  of  Swan  Biver. 

Aiithochgra  famnlata,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iv.  pL  57. 

This  species  is  veij  nearly  allied  to  the  AnikocheBra  meUi- 
vora,  but  differs  from  that  bird  in  the  greater  length  of  its 
bin»  in  the 'entire  absence  of  the  strin  down  the  head  and  the 

back  of  tlie  neck,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  iunulatc  mark  of 
white  on  either  side  of  the  neck.  Its  natural  habitat  is 
Western  Australia,  where  it  generally  frequents  the  Banksias 
bof  dering  rivers  and  lakes,  and  in  (act  all  situations  similar  to 
those  resorted  to  by  its  near  ally :  it  is  to  be  found  in  every 
part  of  the  colony,  but  appears  to  be  more  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Swan  River  than  elsewhere.  In  its  habits  it 
is  very  solitary  and  shy,  and  is  moreover  very  pugnacious^ 
attacking  every  bird,  both  large  and  small,  that  approadies 
its  domicile. 

Its  flight  is  rajud  and  uneven,  and  its  general  note  is  a  dis- 
cordant cackling  sound  of  the  most  disagreeable  description. 

"  A  remarkable  circumstance,"  says  Gilbert,  "  connected 
with  the  incubation  of  this  bird  is,  that  it  appears  to  lay  but 
a  single  egg,  and  to  have  no  regular  time  of  breeding,  its  nest 
being  found  in  abundance  from  August  to  November.  It  is 
rather  small  in  size,  and  is  deposited  in  the  fork  of  a  perpen- 
dicular growing  branch :  the  tree  most  generally  chosen  is 
that  called  by  the  colonists  of  Swan  River  the  stink-wood,  but 
it  has  been  found  iu  the  parasitic  clump  of  a  Banksia,  and  aiso 
in  a  small  scrubby  brush  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground ; 
but  it  is  more  frequently  constructed  at  a  height  of  at  least 
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eight  or  twelve.  It  is  formed  of  dried  sticks,  and  lined  witii 
Zamia  wool,  soft  grasses  or  flowers,  and  sometimes  with 
sheep's  wooL  The  egg  is  rather  lengthened  in  form,  being 
one  inch  and  two  lines  long  by  nine  and  a  half  lines  broad  ; 

its  ground-colour  is  a  full  reddish  buff,  thinly  spotted  and 
marked  with  deep  chestnut-brown  and  chestnut-red,  some  of 
the  spots  and  markings  appearing  as  if  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  shell,  and  being  most  thickly  disposed  near  the  larger 
end*" 

The  stomach,  which  is  slightly  muscular,  is  diminutive  in 
size,  and  the  food  consists  of  honey  and  insects  with  which 
the  young  are  also  fed. 

The  female  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  mafe,  but  does 
not  diffisr  in  the  colouring  of  her  plumage. 

Crown  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
back  olive-brown,  the  feathers  being  darkest  in  the  middle ; 
lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump  oUve-brown,  each  feather 
having  a  line  of  white  down  the  stem,  dilated  into  a  spot  at 
the  extremily ;  upper  taikx>verts  oliTe-brown,  with  a  ocesoBni- 
shaped  mark  of  white  at  the  tip ;  primaries  brown,  the  inner 
webs  for  nearly  their  whole  length  deep  chestnut ;  secondaries 
and  tertiaries  brown  margined  with  grey  ;  two  middle  tail- 
feathers  greyish  brown,  very  slightly  tipped  with  white,  the 
remainder  dark  brown  largely  txppod  with  white ;  fcathcra  of 
the  sides  of  the  neck  kmg,  narrow,  pointed,  and  ai  a  silveiiy 
grey ;  throat  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  greyish  brown,  with  a 
round  silvery  grey  spot  at  the  extremity  of  each  feather; 
feathers  of  the  chest  and  under  surface  greyish  brown,  with  a 
fine  line  of  white  down  the  centre,  dilated  into  an  oblong  spot 
at  the  extremity,  the  whit^  predominating  on  the  hinder  part 
of  the  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts ;  on  each  side  of  the 
chest  an  oblique  mark  of  pare  white ;  irides  bright  hasel ;  bill 
blackish  brown  ;  feet  and  legs  yellowish  grey,  the  former  the 
darkest  with  a  tinge  of  olive. 

Total  length  12  inches ;  biU  If ;  wing  6^ ;  tad    ;  tarsi  li. 
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Genus  TROPIDORHYNCHUS,  rtgon  md  Hw^f. 

The  law  of  representation  in  Australia  appears  to  be  chiefly 
confined  to  the  species  inhabiting  the  eastern  and  western 

coasts,  but  in  this  case  it  takes  the  opposite  direction,  for 
more  singular  and  perfect  representations  cannot  be  found 
than  the  T.  corniculatus  and  T.  citrco^ularis  of  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  coontij,  are  of  the  T,  arffeniieepa  and  71 
sordidus  oi  the  north*  west^ ;  another  species,  T.  dueerotdes, 
inhabits  tbe  north-east  coast,  and  others  are  foond  in  New 
Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

Sp.d34.  TROPIDORHINCUUS  CORNICULATUS, 

Friar  Bird. 

Menp§  wndetdtttut,  Lath.  Ind.  On.,  vol.  L  p.  370. 

CMi  eglao,  he  Vaill.  Ois.  d'Am.  et  des  Indes.,  torn.  i.  p.  69,  pi.  24. 

Knob-fronted  Honey-eater^  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  161. 
■  ■      Bee-eaieTj  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 
^hipidorhi/nc/nu  coruiadatus,  Vig.  and  Uorsf.  in  Linn.  Traus.,  vol.  xv. 
p.  324. 

Merops  monachus,  Lath.  Ind.  Oni.  Supp.,  p.  xxxiv,  young. 
Cowled  Bee-eater,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 

 Honeij-eater,  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  162,  young. 

Knob-Jronied  Bee-eatery  White's  Voy.,  pi.  in  p.  190,  young. 
Coldong,  Aboriginea  of  New  South  Wales. 
Friar,  Poor  Soldier,  ifc.,  of  the  Colonisto. 
BucerM  earmeuiaiiis,  Temm. 

Tropidorh3rnchu8  ooniioolatnfl^  Qonld^  Birds  of  Australia^  Mi, 
▼oL  iv*  pL  58. 

There  are  few  birds  more  familiarly  known  in  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  tlutn  this  remarkable  species  of  Hooey- 
eater  :  it  is  genmlly  diipersed  over  the  face  of  the  countiy, 
both  in  the  thick  brashes  near  the  coast  and  ui  the  more  open 
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forests  of  the  interior.  My-  own  observations  induce  mc  to 
oonsider  it  as  a  rammer  visitant  m\y  to  New  South  Wales; 
but  as  a  lengthened  residence  in  the  country  would  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  this  point,  my  limited  stay  may  have  led  me 
into  error.  It  does  not  visit  Tasmania,  neitlier  have  I  traced 
^t  so  far  to  the  westward  as  South  Australia. 

The  Friar  Bird,  selecting  the  topmost  dead  branch  of  the 
most  lofty  trees  whereon  to  pcfch  and  pour  forth  its  garrulous 
and  singular  notes,  attracts  attention  more  by  its  loud  and 
extraordinary  call  than  by  its  appearance.  From  the  fancied 
resemblance  of  its  notes  to  those  words,  it  has  obtained  from 
the  Colonists  the  various  names  of  "  Poor  Soldier,"  "  Pimiico,'* 
**  Four  o'dock,"  &c.  Its  bare  head  and  neck  have  abo  suggested 
the  names  of  "  ^iar  Bird,"  "  Monk/'  *'  Leather  Head/'  &c. 

Its  flight  is  undulating  and  powerful,  and  it  may  frequently 
be  seen  passing  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  from  one  part  of  the 
forest  to  another.  While  among  the  branches  it  displays  a 
more  than  ordinary  number  of  singular  positions ;  its  curved 
and  powerfiil  daws  enabling  it  to  ding  in  eveiy  variety  oC 
attitude,  frequently  hanging  by  one  foot  with  its  head  down- 
wards, &c.  If  seized  when  only  wounded,  it  inflicts  with 
its  sharp  claws  severe  and  deep  wounds  on  the  hands  of  its 
captor. 

Its  food  consists  of  the  pollen  of  the  JSucalj/pH  and  insects, 
to  which  are  added  wild  figs  and  berries. 

It  commences  breeding  in  November,  when  it  becomes 

animated  and  fierce,  readily  attacking  liawks,  crows,  magpies 
{GymnorJtina),  or  other  large  birds  that  may  venture  witliin 
the  precincts  of  its  nest,  never  desisting  from  the  attack 
until  they  are  driven  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  nest» 
which  is  rather  rudely  constructed,  and  of  a  large  siae  for  • 
a  Honey-eater,  is  cup-shaped,  and  outwiffdiy  composed  of 
the  inner  rind  of  the  stringy  bark  and  wool,  to  which  suc- 
ceeds a  layer  of  fine  twigs  lined  with  grasses  and  fibrous 
roots,  the  whole  bemg  suspended  to  the  horiiontal  branch 
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of  an  apple-  (An^opkora)  or  gnm-tree  without  the  leaat 
regard  to  secresy,  fre(jucntly  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground. 
So  numerous  were  they  breeding  in  the  Ai)ple-tree  Flats  near 
Aberdeen  and  Yammdi,  on  the  Upper  Hunter,  that  they 
niight  almost  be  termed  gregarious.  The  eggs  are  generally 
three  in  number,  of  a  pale  salmon-oolonrwith  minute  spots  of 
a  darker  tint,  one  inch  and  five  lines  long  by  eleven  lines 
broad. 

There  is  no  observable  difference  in  the  plumage  of  the 
sexes,  but  the  female  is  somewhat  smaller  in  size. 

The  adults  have  the  bill  and  h«id  dull  ink-black ;  all  the 
upper  surfiiGe,  wings,  and  tail  greyish  brown,  the  feathers  of 

the  latter  tipped  with  white  ;  chin  and  lanct  olnte  feathers  on 
the  chest  silvery  white,  with  a  fine  line  of  brown  down  the 
centre ;  remainder  of  the  under  surface  brownish  grey ;  eye 
red,  finding  immediately  after  death  to  brown  and  sometimes 
to  greyish  haiel ;  feet  lead-oolour. 

The  young,  although  having  the  same  general  colouring  as 
the  adult,  have  the  head  less  denuded  of  feathers,  and  a  mere 
rudiment  of  the  knob  on  the  bill ;  the  feathers  on  the  breast 
are  also  less  lanceolate  in  fonn»  and  those  on  the  sides  of  the 
chest  are  margined  with  yellow ;  eye  dark  brown,  sonounded 
with  short  brown  feathers  lengthening  into  a  tuft  at  the  back 
of  the  head ;  feet  much  more  blue  than  in  adults. 

Sp.  335.   TROPIDORHYNCHUS  BUCEROIDES, 

Hblmibtbd  Friar  Bird. 

Philedon  bucero'idea,  Swains.  Anini.  in  Mcnag.,  p.  325. 
Tropidurhijnchus  huccruides,  Gray  and  Mitch.  Gen.  of  fiirda,  vol.  L 
p.  \2J^,  Tropidorhj/nchus,  sp.  2. 

TESpidorhynchus  booflnndflBy  Oonld,  Birds  of  Australia^  &iL,  Sup* 
plemantypL 

This  bird  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  op  the  north 

coast  of  Tropidori/nchu^  corniculalu^  of  the  southern  part  of 
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the  ooiintiy,  for  it  was  in  the  Cape  York  Peninsula  that  it 
was  obtained ;  not,  however,  by  Mr.  Maogillivray,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, mistook  it  for  the  common  species,  and  did  not  procnrs 

examples;  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  since  the  bird  is  so 
extremely  rare  in  our  collections. 

The  TropidorhynchuB  6ueerouie$  differs  veij  oonsiderably 
from  the  T.  oondeulaiMi  and  evetj  other  AnsAiaKan  species 
in  its  much  burger  sise,  in  the  great  ele?adon  of  the  admen, 
and  in  the  crown  of  the  head  being  clothed  with  feathers. 

Feathers  of  the  crown  and  nape  brown,  with  pale  greyish 
or  silvery  edges ;  all  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail  light 
brown ;  feathers  of  the  under  surfiice  lighter  brown  wiUi  a 
silky  lustre,  those  of  the  throat  with  darker  ooitres ;  &oe 
lea^-biack ;  bill  black ;  feet  blackish  brown. 

Total  length  II  inches ;  bill  If ;  wing  5 ;  tail  4} ,  tarsi  If* 

8p.  336.  TROPIDOEUYNCHUS  ARG£NTIC£PS,  GoM. 

SiLVBRT-OROWNBD  FbIAR  BiRD. 

Tropidorhi/nchug  ar^eniicept,  Gould  in  Froc.  of  ZooL  Soc.,  part  vii. 
p.  144. 

'        monachiis,  Vig.  and  Ilorsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol. xv.  p.  32^ yoang 
feoude  i  (nee  Merqpt  moMckM,  Lath.) 

Tropidorynchus  argentiosp%  Qonld,  Birds  of  Aii8tralia»  ioL, 
YoL  IT.  pL  58. 

For  the  first  knowledge  of  this  species  of  TropidorAyn' 
chu8,  science  is  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Bynoe,  Surgeon 
of  Her  Majesty's  Surveying  ship  '  Beagle/  who,  on  my  visit- 
ing Sydney,  placed  his  specimens  at  my  disposal;  after  my 
letom,  other  examples  were  sent  to  me  by  Sir  Geoige  Grey. 

Bynoe's  specimens  were  all  obtained  during  the  sur?ey  of 
the  north-west  coast,  a  portion  of  Australia  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  which  are  but  little  known  ;  and  Sir  George  Greys* 
during  his  expedition  into  the  interior,  from  the  same  coast. 

lu  size  the  Silvery-crowned  Friai^bird  is  somewhat  inf<»ior 
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to  tlie  oommon  species  (lirqpidorkytieiui  eonUenlatus),  from 
which  it  may  also  be  readily  distingaished  by  the  crown  of 
the  head  being  clothed  with  well-defined,  small,  lanceolate 
feathers.  Of  its  habits  and  economy  nothing  is  known ;  but 
as  it  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  last-mentioned  vpeoM,  we 
may  xeasonaMy  oondode  that  they  are  yeiy  simihflr. 

Crown  of  the  head  silvery  grey ;  the  remainder  of  the  head 
naked,  and  of  a  blackish  brown ;  throat  and  all  the  under 
surface  white;  back,  wings,  and  tail  brown;  bill  and  feet 
blackish  brown. 

Total  length  10^  inches;  biU  If;  wing  6i;  tail  4^;  tarsi  If. 

3d7.  TBX)PIDORHYNCHUS  CITREOGULABIS,  Gould. 

Yellow-throated  Fbiar  Bird. 

Drtpidorynehm  cUnojfukri$,  Goald  in  Ftoc.  of  ZftoL  SoC|  pirt  iv. 
p.  148. 

YeOowUknaUd  FHar,  Goloiiirts  of  New  Sooth  Wales. 

Tropidorhynchiis  cttreogularis,  CKmId,  Birds  of  AnstnUai 
7oLiT.pL60. 

This  is  strictly  a  bird  of  the  interior  of  the  south-eastern 
portbn  of  Australia,  and  is  never,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  found 
on  the  seapside  of  the  moontain  ranges.  I  observed  it  in 
tolenble  abundance  during  my  tour  to  the  Namoi;  first 
meeting  with  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brezi,  whence  as  I 
descended  the  river  to  the  northward  it  gradually  became 
more  numerous.  I  killed  both  adult  and  young  birds  in  De- 
cember, the  latter  of  which  had  just  left  the  nest,  consequently 
the  breeding-season  must  have  been  about  a  month  previous. 
The  yellow  colouring  of  the  throat  peculiar  to  the  period  of 
immaturity  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  adult,  and  the  bird  is 
one  of  the  plainest -coloured  species  of  the  Australian  Pauna. 

Its  habits  and  manners  arc  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Ihigndorfynekua  connculaUts ;  like  that  bird  it  feeds  on  insects, 
berries,  fruits,  and  the  flowers  of  the  Eucalypti^  among  the 
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smaller  branches  of  which  it  may  constantly  be  seen  hanging 
and  olinging  in  every  potnible  variety  of  attifttide. 
The  adult  has  the  whole  of  the  upper  snifooe,  wings,  and 

tail  light  brown  ;  all  the  under  surface  pale  greyish  brown ; 
bill  and  legs  leaden  olive  ;  irides  and  eyelash  nearly  black ; 
naked  part  of  the  face  mealy  bluish  lead-colour. 

Total  length  iOi  inches;  bill  1^;  wing  ^i;  tail4i;  tarsi  1^. 

The  young  are  similar  to  the  adult»  but  have  the  feathers 
of  the  upper  surfeoe  fringed  with  grey,  and  those  of  the  wings 
slightly  margined  with  greenish  yeUow ;  the  throat  and  sides 
of  the  chest  lemon-yellow ;  face  blackish,  and  uot  so  mealy  as 
in  the  adult. 

8p.  838.  TRQPIDORHYNGHUS  SORDIDUS,  GaM 

Sordid  Fua&  Bird. 

Ar^iuSt  and  Wvl^UtO'tiU  f  Aborigines  of  Port  Essington. 
Leathet-meek^  the  Colonists  of  Fort  EsBington. 

Tropidorhyncns  sordidns,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  fsHf  voL  i 
Introd.,  p.  IviiL' 

This  species  inhabits  the  Cobourg  Peninsula,  and  is  very 

similar  to  T.  eitreopdaris,  but  is  smaller  in  all  its  admeasure- 
ments except  in  the  bill,  which  is  more  developed. 

Gilbert  informed  me  that  its  habits  and  manners  arc  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  T,  ar^enUcepB^  but  that  it  is  less 
abundant,  less  active,  and  has  not  so  deep  a  voice  as  that 
species. 

The  young  has  the  yellow  colouring  of  the  throat  still  more 
extensive  than  in  immature  examples  of  T,  ciireoyuiaris. 

Genus  ACANTHORHYNCHUS,  Gould. 

This  genus,  like  many  others  of  the  fannly,  may  be  regarded 
as  strictly  Australian :  it  comprises  two,  if  not  three,  well- 
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marked  sjpecoM,  each  of  which  is  confined  to  a  particular  part 
of  the  eountiy ;  the  A,  ienmro^ris  dwelling  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  the  A,  wpereUiomu  on  the  western ;  both  inhabit 

countries  precisely  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  and  form 
beautiful  representatives  of  each  other* 

Sp,  S39.  ACANTHORHYNCIIUS  TENUIROSTRIS. 

Spinb-bill. 

Verth'xa  tenuirostris,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  Suppl.  p.  xxxvi. 

Le  Cap  noir,  Vieill.  Ois.  Dor.,  torn.  ii.  p.  94.  pi.  60. 

Slender-biUed  Honey -eater,  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  194.  pL  62. 

Flapping  Haney-eMier,  Lath.  lb.,  vol.  iv.  p.  195. 

Slender-billed  Creeper,  Lath.  Gen.  Sya.,  Supp.  vol.  ii.  p.  165.  pi.  129. 

Meliphaga  tenuirostris,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  wr.  p.  817. 

Aoanthorhynchus  tenuirostris,  Gould^  Syn.  Birds  of  Australia,  part  ii. 

—  diifttvt?,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  ZooL  See,  part  v.  p.  25. 

Leptoghamm  CMeuBahu,  Swains.  Class  of  Birda,  ii.  p.  827. 

CMIa*$  Ami,  GoloniatB  of  Tasmania. 

Spinel  Cokmiata  of  New  South  Walaa. 

Acanthorlynchns  tennirostrl%  Gould,  Birds  af  Australia,  Ibl* 

On  referring  to  the  above  list  of  synonyms,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  formerly  entertained  an  ojnnion  that  there  were  two 
species  of  this  genus  yery  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  the  one 
a  native  of  Tasmania,  and  the  other  of  the  continent 

Australia ;  the  former  being  distinguished  from  the  latter  by 
its  smaller  size  in  all  its  admeasurements,  by  the  crescent- 
shaped  markings  of  the  neck,  and  by  the  brown  of  the 
abdomen  being  nmoh  deeper  in  cdour;  I  am  now,  however, 
inclined  to  befieve  they  are  identical;  but  should  the  Tasma- 
nian  bird  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  dubim  prove  to 
be  merely  a  local  variety,  this  species  will  be  found  to  range 
over  Tasmania  and  all  the  south-eastern  ])ortious  of  Australia. 

There  is  no  member  of  the  large  family  of  lloney-eaterft  to 
which  it  bebngs  that  enjoys  a  structure  more  especially 
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adapted  for  tbe  purposes  of  its  existence  than  the  present 
species,  whose  fine  and  extremely  delicate  bill  is  peculiaily 
suited  for  the  extraction  of  insects  and  honey  from  the  inmost 

recesses  of  the  tubular  flowers  which  abound  in  many  parts  of 
Australia,  particularly  of  the  various  species  of  Epacris,  a  tribe 
of  plants  closely  allied  to  the  Heaths  (.£Wca)  of  Africa  and 
Europe^  which  when  in  bloom  are  always  freqniented  by 
nmnbers  of  these  birds ;  so  nradi  so,  indeed,  that  it  wodd 
seem  as  if  the  one  was  expressly  designed  Ibr  the  other. 
Those  who  have  traversed  the  immense  beds  of  Epacris 
iinpressa,  so  abundantly  dispersed  over  Tasmania,  must 
have  often  observed  the  bird  darting  out  from  beneath 
his  feet,  flitting  off  to  a  veiy  short  distance,  and  de- 
scending again  to  the  thickest  parts  of  the  beds.  It  also 
frequents  the  wattles  and  guuis  during  their  flowering-season, 
and  appears  to  be  attracted  to  their  blossoms  quite  as  much 
for  the  insects  as  for  the  nectar,  the  stomachs  of  all  those 
dissected  containing  the  remains  of  coleoptera  and  other 
insects.  It  is  rather  shy  in  disposition  except  when  closely 
engaged  in  procuring  food,  when  it  may  be  approaiAed 
within  a  few  yards  or  so. 

Its  flight  is  extremely  quick  and  darting,  and  performed 
with  a  zigzag  motion ;  and  its  note,  which  is  a  monotonous 
shriek,  is  somewhat  lond  for  so  small  a  bird. 

The  nest  is  a  smaU  cup^haped  and  rather  neat  stmc- 
ture,  although  not  so  compact  or  nicely  formed  as  that 
of  many  other  birds;  those  I  found,  both  in  Tasmania 
and  New  South  Wales,  were  built  on  some  low  shrubs  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground,  mostly  in  a  species  of  Leptoapemtm ; 
it  is  outwardly  constructed  of  moss  and  grasses,  and  lined 
with  feathers;  the  eggs  are  two  in  nnmber,  of  a  delicate 
bufly  white,  increasing  in  depth  of  colour  towards  the  larger 
end;  in  some  instances  I  have  found  them  marked  with  a 
zone  of  reddish  chestnut  spots  shaded  with  indistinct  markings 
of  gr^,  intermingled  with  very  minute  ink-like  dots"^  in  form 
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the  eggs  are  much  IcDgtheued  and  pointed;  their  medium 
length  is  nine  lines,  and  breadth  six  hnes. 

Crown  of  the  bead  ahining  greenish  bhick ;  spaoe  between 
the  bOl  and  the  eye,  ear-ooverts,  hmated  band  on  the  sides  of 
the  chest,  primaries,  and  six  middle  tail-feathers  black ;  the 
remainder  of  the  tail-feathers  black,  largely  tipped  with 
white,  and  shghtly  margined  on  the  external  web  with 
brown;  back  of  the  neck  rufoos  chestnut,  passing  into 
chestnnt-btown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back;  8eoondaiies» 
greater  wing-coverts,  ramp,  and  upper  tail-coverts  grey; 
throat,  cheeks,  and  chest  white,  the  first  with  a  patch  of 
chestnut-brown  in  the  centre,  deepening  into  black  on  its 
lower  edge;  abdomen,  flanks,  and  under  tail-coverts  light 
chestnut-brown ;  irides  scarlet ;  bill  bhick ;  feet  reddish  brown. 

Specimens  from  Tasmania  have  the  patch  in  the  centre  of 
the  throat  and  the  lunated  maiks  on  the  sides  of  the  neck 
much  deeper,  and  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  richer 
chestnut. 

S40.  ACANTHORHYNCHUS  SUPEECILIOSUS,  GoM. 

Whit£-eyebiiowei)  Spine-bill. 

Aeanthcrhynd^  tMpenUumu,  Gould  in  Froc.  of  Zod.  Soc,  part  v. 

p.  24. 

Bool-jtei,  Aborigiiies  of  the  bwland  dtitncta  of  Weatem  Austrahs. 

•  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ___ 

Aoanthorhynchus  8iiperciliosQ%  Chnild,  Birds  of  Australiai  IhL, 
▼oLiv.pL62. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  received  this  fine  and  well-marked 
species  of  Spine-billed  Honey-eater  from  Western  Austraha, 
but  hereafter  it  vriU  doubtless  be  found  to  range  over  a  much 
greater  extent  of  countiy;  although  a  very  local  bird,  it  is 
tolerably  abundant  both  at  Swan  Biver  and  King  George's 
Sound,  and  is  found  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the 
forests  of  Banksias,  upon  the  blossoms  of  which  trees  it 
almost  solely  subsists.    Its  food  consists  of  insects  and 
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honey,  for  obtaining  wliich  its  delicately  organized  bill  is 
peculiarly  adapted.  Like  its  congeners,  this  species  occa- 
sionally frequents  the  low  shrub-like  tiees,  and  sometimaa  is 
even  to  be  observed  upon  the  ground  in  search  of  food.  In 
its  actions  it  displays  great  activity,  darting  about  from 
branch  to  branch  with  a  rapid  zigzag  motion ;  its  flight  is 
irregular  and  uneven,  but  it  o£teu  rises  perpendicularly  in  the 
air,.attering  at  the  same  time  a  rather  inretty  8ong« 

The  nest,  wluoh  is  eonstraeted  among  the  krge-kaved 
Banksias,  is  of  a  ronnd  compact  form,'  and  is  composed  of 
dried  fine  grasses,  tendrils  of  flowers,  narrow  threads  of  bark, 
and  fine  wiry  fibrous  roots  matted  together  with  zamia  wool, 
lormii^  a  thick  body,  which  is  warmly  lined  with  feathers 
and  lamia  wool  mingled  together;  the  external  diameter  of 
the  nest  is  three  inches,  and  that  of  the  oavity  about  one  indi 
and  a  quarter.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  nine  lines  long 
by  sLx  and  a  half  broad ;  their  ground-colour  in  some 
instances  is  a  delicate  buff,  in  others  a  very  delicate  bluish 
white,  with  a  few  specks  of  reddish  brown  distributed  over 
the  sur&oe,  these  specks  being  most  numerous  at  the  larger 
end,  where  they  frequently  assume  the  form  of  a  icme.  The 
breeding-season  is  in  October. 

The  sexes  present  little  or  no  difierence  in  external  appear- 
ance, but  the  female  may  generally  be  distinguished  from  the 
male  by  her  more  diminutive  sise  and  the  more  alender 
contour  of  her  body. 

Crown  of  the  head,  all  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  six 
middle  tail-feathers  greyish  brown,  the  remainder  of  the  t^il- 
jeathers  black,  largely  tipped  with  white,  and  narrowly  mar- 
gined on  their  external  edges  with  brown ;  qpaoe  between  the 
bill  and  eye,  and  the  earcoverts  bladdsh  brown;  Ktripe  over 
the  eye,  chin,  and  a  broader  stripe  beneath  the  eye  white ;  back 
part  of  the  neck  light  chestnut-brown ;  centre  of  the  tliroat 
rich  chestnut,  bounded  below  by  a  crescent  of  white,  which  is 
suooeeded  by  another  of  bhick;  abdomen  and  under  iail- 
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coverts  light  greyish  brown,  in  some  specimens  deepening 
into  buff;  iiides  reddish  brown;  bill  black;  legs  d»rk 
brown. 

Total  length  HuM^;  biUli;  wingH;  tanif 
Genus  MYZOMELA,  Vigors  and  Honfield. 

Five  well-marked  species  of  this  genus  are  distributed  over 
AustraUa;  numerous  others  are  found  in  New  Guinea  and 
the  neighbouring  islands ;  the  form  also  occurs  in  the  Poly- 
nesian Islands. 

Sp.  841 .     MYZOMELA  SANGUINOLENTA. 

Sanguineous  HoN£Y-£AT£a. 

CtMa  mi^fuiMBtita,  Lath.  Ind.  Om,>  Sopp.  p.  nzviL 

 iSbtpha^  Lath,  ib.,  p.  xxivii 

 erjfikrcpifgui,  Lath,  ib.,  p.  88. 

—  muirdaiutf  Leach,  ZooL  llGtc.,  vol.  i.  pi.  11. 

Mel^haga  eardtnaUi,  Tig.  and  Honf.  m  Linn.  Traiis.|  voL  xt.  p.  810. 

Cumyris  rtAraier,  Lets.  Kittt  KHpL,  U  8.  f.  1. 

Blood-Urd  of  the  Colonirta  of  New  Soath  Tfafet. 

Xymnda  iiMign1noleiit%  GonU,  Birds  of  AostnliBy  fsH,  voL  i?. 
pl.88. 

This  beautiful  little  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  thick 
Ikushes  of  New  South  Wales,  particularly  those  near  the 
coast  and  those  olothing  the  hilly  portaons  of  the  interior,  and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  among 
the  trees  of  the  open  parts  of  the  country.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  specimens  from  the  western,  and  only  a  single  example 
from  the  northem  coasts,  whence  I  infer  that  the  south-eaeteni 
part  of  the  oontineiit  is  its  natnral  habitat.  It  gives  a 
decided  preference  to  those  parts  of  the  forest  that  abound 
with  flowering  plants,  whose  fragrant  blossoms  attract  large 
numl)ers  of  insects,  upon  which  and  the  pollen  of  the  flower^ 
cups  it  chiefly  subsists. 
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The  sejLes  are  very  diaaiiniiftr  in  colour,  the  female  being  of 
a  nnifarm  pale  brown  above  aod  li|^ler  beneath,  while  Un 
male  is  dressed  in  a  ^^rgeons  liTeij  of  scarlet  and  black;  the 
young,  as  is  usually  the  ease  where  the  sexes  difibr  in  ookNir, 

resemble  the  female  until  after  the  first  moult,  when  they 
gradually  assume  the  colouring  of  the  male. 

The  male  has  the  head,  neck,  breast,  back>  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  rich  shining  scadet ;  lores,  wings,  and  tail  black,  the 
wing-coverts  margined  with  bn%  white,  and  the^  primaries 
with  greyish  olive ;  under  surface  of  the  wing  white  ;  abdo- 
men and  under  tail-coverts  buff ;  bill  and  feet  black ;  irides 
dark  brown. 

The  female  is  uniform  light  brown  above,  becoming  much 
lighter  beneath. 

Sp.  342.  MYZOMELA.  ERYTHROGEPH ALA,  GoM. 

ReD-HSAD£0  HoN£Y-£AT£R. 

Xymnsla  «qrt]imq^lia]%€hnil4 
pL61 

The  Rcd-hcaded  Honey-eater  is  so  distinctly  marked  as 
almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  confounded 
with  any  known  Australian  species  of  the  genus. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  country  appears  to  be  its  true 

habitat,  all  the  specimens  that  have  come  under  my  notice 
having  been  procured  at  Port  Essington,  where  it  is  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  extensive  beds  of  mangroves  bordering 
tJie  inlets  of  the  sea.  From  the  flowers  of  these  trees  it 
collects  its  &vonrite  food,  which,  like  that  of  the  other  species 
of  the  group,  conmsts  of  insects  and  honey.  It  is  a  most 
active  little  creature,  flitting  from  one  cluster  of  flowers  to 
another,  and  from  branch  to  branch  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
uttering  at  the  same  time  its  rather  sharp  and  harsh  chirrup. 
Gilbert  states  that  it  is  fur  from  being  abundant,  and  is  so 
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seldom  seen  near  the  sefctiement  that  no  examples  had  been 

procured  prior  to  his  visit. 

The  sexes  present  the  usual  difference  in  the  smaller  size 
and  sombre  coloui  ing  of  the  female. 

The  male  has  the  head  and  ramp  scarlet^  the  imnainder  of 
the  plnmage  deep  ohooolate-lwown ;  irides  leddiBh  brown; 
bOl  olive-brown»  becoming  mneh  lighter  <m  the  lower  mandi- 
ble ;  legs  and  feet  olive-grey. 

Total  length  4^  inches ;  biU  f ;  wing  2^ ;  tail  If ;  tarsi  f . 

The  female  is  uniform  brown  above,  lighter  beneath. 

Sp.  343.     MYZOMELA  PECTORALIS,  GoM. 

Bandbd  Homet-katbb. 

Mf/xomda  peetoraUi,  Gould  iii  Froc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  viii.  p.  170. 

l^iomeU  pectoraliB^  Gooldy  Birds  of  Anstrali^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  number  of  novelties  received  from 

the  northern  portion  of  Australia  that  that  part  of  the  country 
possesses  a  fauna  almost  peculiar  to  itself,  few  species,  of  the 
smaller  birds  at  least,  being  similar  to  those  of  the  southern 
districts. 

The  present  interesting  bird  was  forwarded  to  me  by  Bynoe 
as  having  been  shot  by  him  on  the  north  coast,  but  to  my 
regret  it  was  unaccompanied  by  any  information  whatever 
respecting  its  habits. 

Some  of  the  specimens  sent  me  had  the  centre  of  the  back 
of  a  ferruginous  hue»  while  in  others  the  same  part  was  jet- 
black  ;  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  former  to  be  the  plumage 
of  the  young  birds,  and  it  is  just  possible  it  may  also  be  cha- 
racteristic of  the  adult  female. 

Forehead,  crown  of  the  head,  upper  surface,  wings,  tail,  and 
a  nanow  band  across  the  chest  black;  throaty  iqiper  tail- 
coverts  and  all  the  under  surCooe  white ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Total  length 4| inches;  biUf;  wing2|;  taili|;  tarsif. 
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8p.  S4i.        MYZOM£LA  NIGRA,  GoM. 

Black  Honet-kater. 

Myzomela  nigra,  Gould  in  Bird«  of  Australia,  part  ii.  cancelled. 
Dwer-da-ngok-ngun-nin,  Aborigines  of  the  mouutain  diatricU  of 
Wettem  Aostnlia. 

MyMiSflk  Bisza»  Ooold*  Biidf  «l 

This  most  active  little  bird  is  peculiar  to  the  interior  of 
Australia,  over  which  it  has  m  extensive  range.  Gilbert 
found  it  at  Swan  River,  aDd  I  met  with  it  on  the  plains  near 
the  Namoi ;  here  it  was  always  on  the  Myalls  {Acacia  pen' 
Ma),  while  in  Western  Anstralia  it  genenJfy  evinced  a  pre- 
ferenoe  for  the  sapling  gams.  Although  it  has  the  feathered 
tongue  and  sometimes  partakes  of  the  sweets  of  the  flowers, 
it  feecb  almost  exclusively  on  insects,  which  it  procures  both 
on  the  blossoms  and  among  the  thicklj-foliaged  branches. 
The  male  frequently  pomrs  forth  a  feeUe  plaintive  note, 
perdied  upon  some  eleyated  dead  branch,  where  he  sits  with 
his  neck  stretched  out  and  without  any  apparent  motion, 
except  the  swelling  of  the  throat  and  the  movement  of  the  bill. 

The  flight  of  this  bird  is  remarkably  quick,  and  performed 
with  sudden  zigzag  starts. 

The  femde  differs  remarkably  from  the  msle  in  the  colooring 
of  the  plumage,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  birds,  is 
much  more  difficult  to  detect  than  the  male,  which  is  alwavs 
more  animated,  and  frequently  betrays  his  presence  by  his  song. 

Gilbert  was  more  fortunate  than  myself  in  finding  the  nest 
of  this  little  bird,  and  has  furnished  the  following  notes 
respecting  its  incubation : — 

This  species  constructs  a  neat  cup-shaped  nest,  formed  of 
dried  grasses.  I  found  two,  both  of  which  were  built  in  the 
most  conspicuous  situations ;  one  in  a  fork  at  the  top  of  a 
small  scrubby  bush,  unsheltered  by  even  a  bough  or  a  leaf; 
the  other  was  on  the  dead  branch  of  a  fidlen  tree,  in  a  similar 
exposed  situation,  and  quite  unprotected  from  wet  or  heat. 
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It  breeds  duing  the  numths  of  October  and  Nofember,  and 
lays  two  eggs/'  which  are  of  a  fight  brownish  buff,  endrded 

at  the  centre  with  a  band  of  brown,  produced  by  numerous 
small  blotches  of  that  colour,  which  appear  as  if  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  shell ;  they  are  seven  Imes  long  by  five  and  a 
half  fines  broad. 

The  male  has  the  head,  throat,  aferipe  down  the  oentre  of  the 
abdomen,  all  the  i^)per  surface,  wings,  and  tail  sooty  black ; 
the  remainder  of  the  plumage  pure  white;  irides  blackish 
brown  ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Total  length  5  inches ;  bill } ;  wing  2^ ;  tail  If  j  tarsi -J-. 

The  female  differs  in  having  the  hrad,  all  the  upper  sorfece, 
wings,  and  tail  brown;  throat  and  all  the  under  surface 
brownish  white,  the  centre  of  e.och  feather  being  the  darkest ; 
bill  brown ;  legs  brownish  black. ' 

8p.  345.      MYZOMELA  OBSGURA,  GoM. 

ObSCU&B  HoN£Y-£ATS&. 
Myzomda  obscura,  Gould  in  Froc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  x.  p.  136. 

ICyzomela  obscura,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iv.  pL  67. 

This  species  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Australia. 

AtPortEssuigton,  where  my  specimens  were  procured,  it  is  only 
to  be  met  with  in  (juiet,  secluded  and  thickly- wooded  districts, 
adjacent  to  small  streams  of  water ;  its  favourite  tree  appears 
to  be  tlie  Grevillia,  fcpm  the  blossoms  of  which  it  obtains  great 
quantities  of  honey  and  insects.  The  shy  and  retiring  dispo- 
sition of  this  species  renders  the  acquisition  of  specimens  very 
diflicalt:  ''at  no  time  during  my  stay,"  remarks  Gilbert, 
'**  did  I  succeed  in  getting  sight  of  more  than  a  sohtary  indi- 
vidual at  a  time,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  rai'e  bird  in  all  parts 
of  the  Cobourg  Peninsula." 

This  bird  differs  So  mudi  in  colour  from  all  the  other  species 
yet  discovered,  that  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  of  them.*' 
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The  sexes  present  no  external  marks  of  distinction^  except 
that  the  female  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  male. 
The  whole  of  the  plumage  is  dull  brown,  with  a  vinous 

tinge  on  the  head ;  under  surface  paler  than  the  upper ;  irides 
bright  red  ;  bill  dark  greenish  black  j  feet  dark  bluish  grey  ; 
tarsi  tinged  with  yellow. 
Total  kngth  5  inches;  biUf;  wing^;  tailSi;  tanif 

Genus  ENTOMYZA,  Swainsm. 

Two  species  of  this  well-defined  genus  are  comprised  in  the 

Australian  fauna,  one  of  which  inhabits  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  the  country,  or  New  South  Wales ;  the  other,  which 
so  far  as  we  jet  know  is  strictly  confined  to  the  north-eastern, 
coast,  is  very  plentiful  at  P<Ni  Essington  and  in  the  nd^ 
bouring  distficts. 

The  form  appears  to  be  confined  to  Australia^  for  I  have 
never  seen  it  from  any  other  country. 

Sp.  346.     ENTOMYZA  CYANOTIS,  Swains, 

BLUl-rACKD  HOMBT-£An&. 

Gracula  cyanotis,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Supp.,  p.  xxix. 
Meliphaga  cyatwps,  Lewiu,  Birds  of  New  Holland^  pi.  4. 
Turdtu  cyaneus,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Supp.,  p.  xlii. 
Merops  cyamps,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Supp.,  p.  xxxiv.,  young. 
Tropidorhynckus  cyanotis,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv. 
p.  325. 

ErUomyza  cyanotis.  Swains.  Class,  of  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  328. 
Batikin,  Aborigines  of  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales. 
Bbie-eye  of  the  ColonisU. 

Entomyia  cpmHi,  Goold,  Birds  of  Australia^  foL,  vol    pL  68. 

This  attractive  and  beaotifbl  Honqr-eater,  one  of  the  finest 

of  the  Meliphagid(B,  is  strictly  indigenous  to  New  South 
Wales,  where  it  is  abundant  and  very  generally  dispersed :  I 
observed  it  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  colony  I  visited,  both 
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in  winter  and  summer.  I  also  shot  a  single  specimen  on  the 
Namoi,  but  as  this  was  almost  the  only  one  I  saw  beyond  the 
mountain  ranges,  I  believe  its  most  natural  habitat  to  be 

between  the  great  dividing  chain  of  mountains  and  the  sea. 
In  all  probability  it  may  be  found  far  to  the  northward  on  the 
eastern  coast,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  South 
Australia,  neither  is  it  an  inhabitant  of  Tasmania. 

In  habits  and  actions  the  Blue-&ced  Honey-eater  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  members  of  the  genera  Ptilotia 
and  Melithreptiis ;  like  them,  it  is  found  almost  exclusively 
on  the  Eacalyptiy  searching  among  the  blossoms  and  smaller 
leafy  branches  for  its  food,  which  is  of  a  mixed  character, 
consisting  partly  of  insects  and  partly  of  honey,  and  probably, 
berries  and  fruits,  but  this  latter  supposition  I  was  not  able 
to  verify.  Mr.  Cayley  states,  that  he  once  saw  "  several  of 
them  frequenting  a  tree,  where  they  were  very  busy  in  obtain- 
niug  something  that  appeared  to  have  exuded  from  a  wounded 
part,  I  do  not  know  what  the  substance  could  be  otherwise 
than  a  kind  of  gum  of  a  bitter  and  astringent  taste."  As 
I  have  never  detected  them  in  feeding  on  this  or  any  similar 
substance,  1  should  rather  suppose  they  were  in  search  of 
the  insects  attracted  by  this  exudation. 

IK 

I  have  frequently  seen  eight  or  ten  of  these  bold  and 
spirited  birds  on  a  single  tree,  displaying  the  most  elegant 
and  easy  movements,  dinging  and  hanging  in  eveiy  variety  of 
position,  frequently  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  small,  thickly- 
flowered  branches,  bending  them  down  with  their  weight ; 
they  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  other  birds  with  which 
they  are  frequently  in  company  by  their  superior  size,  the 
brilliancy  of  their  blue  face,  and  the  contrasted  colours  of  their 
plumage ;  they  are  rendered  equally  conspicuous  by  the  pug- 
nacity with  which  they  chase  and  drive  about  the  other  species 
resorting  to  the  same  tree. 

It  frequently  utters  a  rather  loud  and  monotonous  cry,  not 
worthy  the  name    a  song. 

2o 
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I  observed  a  most  curious  fact  lespectmg  the  nidification 
of  this  bird :  in  eveiy  instance  that  I  found  its  egg/^  ihfsy 
were  deposited  on  the  deserted,  dome-shaped,  large  nest  of 

the  Pomatostomiis  temporalis,  so  numerous  in  the  Apple-tree 
Flats  iu  the  district  of  the  Upper  Hunter ;  never  within  the 
dome,  but  in  a  neat  round  depression  on  the  top.  I  had 
many  opportunities  of  driving  the  female  off  the  nest,  and  I 
can  thmfore  speak  with  confidence  as  to  this  &ct.  Whether 
the  bird  always  resorts  to  these  nests,  or  if,  under  othw 
circumstances,  it  constructs  a  nest  for  itself,  are  points  to 
which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  those  who  are  favourably 
situated  for  investigating  them.  It  is  probable  that,  iu  places 
where  no  suitable  substitute  is  to  be  found,  it  makes  a  nest, 
like  other  species  of  its  tribe.  It  commences  breeding  eariy, 
and  rears  at  least  two  broods  in  the  year :  on  reference  to 
my  note-book,  I  find  I  saw  fully-fledged  young  on  the  19th 
of  November,  and  that  1  took  many  of  their  eggs  in  December ; 
they  were  generally  two  in  number,  of  a  rich  salmon-colour 
irregularly  spotted  with  rustbrown,  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
long  by  ten  and  a  half  lines  broad. 

The  sexes  differ  in  no  respect  from  each  other  either  in  the 
colouring  of  the  plumage  or  in  the  blended  richness  and  dcU- 
cacy  of  the  blue  surrounding  the  eye,  to  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  artist  to  do  justice. 

The  young  assume  the  plumage  of  the  adult  from  the  nest, 
but  differ  from  them  in  having  the  naked  face  and  the  base 
of  the  bill  of  a  pale  yellowish  olive,  which  gradually  changes 
to  blue  after  the  tirst  season ;  this  has  doubtless  occasioned  the 
great  number  of  synonyms  quoted  above. 

The  adults  have  the  crown  of  the  head  and  back  of  the 
neck  black ;  lower  part  of  the  fiice,  chin,  and  centre  of  the 
chest  slaty  black ;  a  crescent-shaped  mark  at  the  occiput,  a 
line  from  the  lower  mandible  passing  down  each  side  of  the 
neck,  and  all  the  under  surface  pure  white ;  the  upper  sur* 
£Bce,  wings,  and  tail  golden  olive ;  the  inner  webs  of  the  pri- 
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maries  and  all  but  the  two  centre  taU-feathera  brown ;  the 

tail-feathers  tipped  with  white ;  basal  portion  of  the  bill  pale 
bluish  grey,  passing  into  blackish  horn-colour  at  the  tip  ;  bare 
space  surrounding  the  eye  rich  deep  blue,  becoming  of  a 
%hter  and  greenish  hue  above  the  eje;  irides  yellowish 
white ;  eyelash  jet-black ;  feet  bluish  grey. 

The  young  of  the  first  autumn  have  the  eye  dark  olive  with 
a  black  lash,  and  the  denuded  parts  surrounding  it,  the  base 
of  the  under  mandible  and  the  gape  greenish  brimstone- 
yellow;  nostrils  and  culmen  near  the  head  yellowish  horn* 
colour,  passing  into  blackish  brown  at  the  tip;  feet  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  adult. 

Sp.  346.      ENTOMYZA  ALBIPENNIS,  Godd. 
Whits-quillsd  Honxt-batxr. 

JSntomyjga  albipenniSf  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  viii.  p.  169. 
Ww^'ra-luh,  Aborigines  of  Port  Essingtoo. 

Entomyza  albipennis,  Qonld,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iv. 
pL69. 

The  JkftMKi^xa  al&ipenm$  exhibits  so  many  specific  differ- 
ences from  the  E,  cyanoUs,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
one  to  be  mistaken  for  the  other :  in  the  first  place  it  is 

smaller  in  size,  and  in  the  next  the  tints  of  the  plumage 
are  more  strongly  contrasted;  besides  which,  the  white  at 
the  basal  portion  of  the  quills  is  a  character  which  will 
at  all  times  distinguish  it  from  its  near  ally.  So  for  as 
is  yet  known,  its  habitat  is  confined  to  the  northern  coast  of 
Australia,  where  it  is  said  to  be  rather  abundant,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlement  at  Port  Essington. 
Gilbert  states  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  birds  heard  in  the 
morning,  and  often  utters  its  plaintive  peet  half-an-hour  before 
daylight ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  feirly  above  the  horizon, 
its  note  is  changed  to  a  harsh  squeaking  tone,  which  is  fre- 
quently uttered  while  the  biid  is  on  the  wing,  and  repeated 
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at  mtervals.  throiigliout  the  day ;  it  often  takes  long  fligfats, 
mounts  high  above  the  trees,  and  then  progresses  steadily 

and  horizuutally.  It  is  mostly  met  with  in  small  families  of 
from  six  to  ten  in  number,  frequenting  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  loftiest  trees,  and  is  seldom  seen  on  or  near  the  ground/' 

The  sexes  present  httle  or  no  dififerenoe  in  the  oolonring  of 
the  phunage,  or,  when  fully  adult,  in  the  odouring  of  the  soft 
parts,  snch  as  the  naked  skin  round  the  eyes,  &c. ;  immature 
birds,  on  the  contrary,  vary  very  much  in  the  colouring  of  tha 
face  and  bill ;  in  the  youthful  those  parts  are  saffron-yellow, 
which  changes  to  rich  ultramarine  blue  in  the  adult. 

The  adults  have  the  crown  of  the  head  and  .  hack  of  the 
neck  black ;  lower  part  of  the  &oe,  chin,  and  centre  of  the 
chest  slaty  black ;  a  crescent-shaped  mark  at  the  occiput,  a 
line  from  the  lower  mandible  passing  down  each  side  of  the 
neck,  and  all  the  under  surface  pure  white ;  upper  surface 
and  wings  greenish  golden  olive ;  primaries  brown,  the  basal 
half  of  their  inner  webs  snow-white ;  tail-feathers  brown, 
tinged  with  golden  olive,  all  but  the  two  centre  ones  tipped 
with  white  ;  point  and  cutting  edges  of  the  upper  mandible 
blackish  grey;  basal  half  of  the  culmen  horn-colour;  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  sulphur-yellow ;  orbits  brilliant  blue ;  legs 
and  feet  leek-green. 

Total  length  12 indies;  bill  1^ ;  wing  6 ;  tail  4};  taisilf. 

Genus  MELITHREPl  US. 

_  No  one  group  of  birds  is  more  universally  distributed  over 
Australia  than  the  members  of  this  genus,  for,  like  the  Ihieo' 
l^H,  the  trees  upon  which  they  are  almost  exdusively  found, 

their  range  extends  from  Tasmania  on  the  extreme  south  to  the 
most  northern  part  of  the  continent,  and  in  an  e(|ual  degree 
from  east  to  west,  each  part  of  country  being  inhabited  by  a 
spedes  peculiarly  its  own.  I  believe  the  form  is  unknown 
out  of  Australia. 
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Sp.  347.    MELITHREPTUS  VALIDIROSTRIS,  Goidd, 

Strong-billed  Honet-bater. 

Hamatops  validirosfris,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  iv,  p.  144. 
Eiditpsaris  hicbidus,  Swains.  An.  in  Menag.,  p.  34-1', 
Stumus  virescenSf  Wagl.  Syst.  A  v.  Sturnus,  sp.  5  ? 
Meliihrq>tu8  virescens,  Gray  Gea.  of  Birds^  vol.  i,  p.  128. 
CAeny-pieker,  Coloiusts  of  TasmaDia. 

MelithreptTis  validirortriii  Qonld,  Birds  of  Australia,  &L»  voL  iv. 
pL70. 

This  bird,  the  largest  species  of  the  genus  yet  discovered, 
is  a  native  of  Tasmania,  and  so  universally  is  it  distributed 
over  that  island  that  scarcely  any  part  is  without  its  presence. 
The  crowns  of  the  highest  mountaiiis  as  well  as  the  lowlands, 
if  clothed  with  JEJucalypti,  are  equally  enlivened  by  it  Like 
all  the  other  members  of  the  genus,  it  frequents  the  small 
leafy  and  flowering  branches ;  it  differs,  however,  from  its 
congeners  in  one  remarkable  character,  that  of  alighting  upon 
and  clinging  to  the  surface  of  the  boles  of  the  trees  in  search 
of  insects.  I  never  saw  it  run  up  and  down  the  trunk,  but 
merely  fly  to  such  parts  as  instin<^  led  it  to  select  as  the  pro- 
bable  abode  of  insects. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  R(^v.  Thomas  J.  Ewing,  D.D.,  for 
the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird,  which  I  failed  in  procuring 
during  my  stay  in  Tasmania.  like  those  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  the  nest  is  round  and  cup-shaped,  suspended 
by  the  rim  and  formed  of  coarse  wiry  grasses,  with  a  few 
blossoms  of  grasses  for  a  lining ;  the  eggs  are  three  in  num- 
ber, eleven  lines  long  by  eight  lines  broad,  and  of  a  dull  olive- 
bufif,  thickly  spotted  and  blotched  with  markings  of  purplish 
brown  and  bluish  giey,  the  latter  appearing  as  H  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  shell. 

Tlie  song  consistii  of  a  couple  of  notes,  and  is  not  remark- 
able for  its  melody. 

The  sexes  assimilate  so  closely  in  size  and  plumage,  that  by 
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dissection  alone  can  they  be  distinguished ;  the  young,  on  the 
oontrary,  during  the  first  autumn  differ  considerably. 

Grown  of  the  head  jet-black,  with  an  ocdpitid  band  of 
white  terminating  at  each  eye ;  ear-coverts,  chin,  and  back  of 
the  neck  black ;  all  the  upper  surface  greyish  olive,  becoming 
brighter  on  the  rump  and  external  edges  of  the  tail-feathers ; 
wings  brown,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  olive ;  throat  pure  white ; 
under  surfiice  brownish  giej ;  bill  blsck ;  feet  brownish  horn* 
colour ;  eyes  reddish  brown ;  bare  skin  over  the  ^e  white, 
tinged  with  bright  green. 

Total  length  6f  inches ;  bill  | ;  wing  3^ ;  tail  3  ;  tarsi  |. 

The  young  have  the  bill  and  feet  yellow,  but  the  latter  paler 
than  the  former,  and  a  circle  of  the  same  colour  round 
the  eye ;  the  band  at  the  oodput  is  also  pale  yeUow  instead 
of  wldte. 

Sp.  348.    MBLITURBPTUS  GULARIS,  Gould. 

Black-throated  Honet-eatee. 
HmMtcpi  gularii,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  ZooL  Soc,  part  i?.  p. 


mithreptus  gularis,  Chnild,  Burds  of  Australia^  fhL,  voL  iv.  pL  71. 

This  species  is  very  abundant  in  all  parts  of  South  Australia. 
It  frequents  the  huge  MfcalypH,  and  during  my  stay  in 
Adelaide  I  frequently  saw  it  on  some  of  the  high  trees  that 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  by  the  sides  of  the  streets  in  the 

-  —  middle  of  the  city.  From  this  locality  it  extends  its  range 
eastward  to  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  1  killed  several 
specimens  in  the  Upper  Hunter  district,  and  observed  it  to 
be  tolerably  numerous  on  the  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  Namd;  and  that  it  breeds  in  these  countries  is 
proved  by  my  having  shot  the  young  in  different  stages  of 
growth  in  all  of  them.  It  is  a  very  noisy  bird,  constantly 
uttering  a  loud  harsh  grating  call  while  perched  on  the  top- 
most dead  or  bare  branch  of  a  high  tree ;  the  call  being  as 
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frequently  attered  by  the  female  as  by  the  male.   like  the 

MelithreptuB  Imuhiiua,  it  frequents  the  leafy  branches,  which 
it  threads  and  creeps  among  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
dexterity,  assuming  in  its  progress  a  variety  of  graceful  atti- 
tudes. Insects  and  the  pollen  of  flowers  being  almost  its  sole 
food,  thoee  trees  aboundbg  with  blossoms  are  visited  by  it  in 
preference  to  others. 

With  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  species  I  am  unacquainted ; 
they  are  therefore  desiderata  to  my  cabinet,  and  Avoiild  be 
thankfully  received  from  any  person  resident  in  the  colonies. 
That  the  nest  when  discovered  will  be  cup-shaped  in  form, 
and  suspended  by  the  rim  to  the  smaller  branches  of  the 
Eucalypti,  and  that  the  eggs  will  be  two  or  three  in  number, 
there  can  be  little  doubt. 

Crown  of  the  head  black,  an  occipital  band  of  white 
terminating  at  each  eye;  ear-coverts  and  back  of  the  neck 
bkck ;  back  and  rump  gplden  olive  \  wings  and  tail  brown ; 
throat  greyish  white,  with  a  central  stripe  of  black ;  under  sur- 
face greyish  brown ;  bill  black ;  feet  and  tarsi  brownish  orange; 
irides  hazel;  bare  skin  above  the  eye  beautiful  bluish  green. 

Total  length  6  inches ;  bill  f ;  wing  3f ;  tail  2f ;  tarsi  |. 

There  is  no  variation  in  the  colouring  of  the  sexes,  but 
a  veiy  considerable  di£ferenoe  between  the  young  and  old 
birds,  particularly  in  the  colouring  of  the  soft  parts,  the 
young  having  the  gape,  lower  mandible,  and  feet  yellowish 
orange. 

This  bird,  the  M,  veUidiroslris  and  the  doubtful  Af.  brevi' 
raatria,  spoken  of  on  page  569,  differ  from  the  other  members 
of  the  genus  in  having  brown  wmgs  and  a  sordid  brown 
under  surface,  which  feature  in  the  colouring  is  in  favour  of 

Dr.  Bennett's  and  Mr.  Angas*s  views  of  the  latter  bemg  distinct 
and  not  the  young  of  4^.  lunulatus. 
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Sp.  349.     MBLITHREFTUS  LUNULATUS. 

LUNULATED  HON£Y-£AT£R. 

CertMa  bumlaia,  Bhnr,  Gen.  ZooL,  vol.  viii*  p. 
Le  Fkuca&m,  Vieill.  Oia.  dor.^  torn.  ii.  p.  96.  pi  61. 
ReA-eyed  Honey^eater,  Lath.  Gen.  Hitt.,  toI.  iv.  p*  208.  no.  65. 
Mel^haga  htmUata,  Vig.  and  Horaf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  toI.  xt.  p.  815. 
Blaeheroumed  Honey'tueker,  Lewin,  Birds  of  New  HolL,  pi.  Si4. 
Meiiphaga  ahicepUla,  Temm.  PI.  Col.,  886.  fig.  1. 
— ^  torquaia,  Swains.  Zool.  HI.,  Ist  ser.  pi.  116. 
Hkmatcps  bouUahu,  Gould  in  Syn.  Birds  of  Aastralia,  part  i. 
Gi/mnophryt  iorquatus,  Svrains.  Class,  of  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  827. 
MeHthrepius  lunulatut,  G.  R.  Gray^  List  of  Gen.  of  Birds,,  2nd  edit, 
p.  21. 

Meliphaga  brevirosiris,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  315  f 

Melithreptus  luuttlatas,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iv. 
pL  72. 

The  Luniilatcd  Honey-eater  is  very  abuTirlantly  dispersed 
over  New  South  Wales  and  Soath  Australia,  where  it  iniiabifts 
almost  every  variety  of  situation,  but  gives  a  decided  prefe- 
rence to  the  Eucnlifpti  and  Angophor<B  trees,  among  the 
smaller  branches  of  which  it  may  be  constantly  seen  actively 
engaged  in  searching  for  insects,  which,  with  the  pollen  and 
honey  of  the  flower-cups,  constitute  its  food.  It  is  a  sti^ 
tionary  species,  and  breeds  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September;  its  beautiful,  round,  cup-shaped,  open  nest 
is  composed  of  the  inner  rind  of  the  stringy  bark  or  other 
allied  gnm-trees,  intermingled  with  wool  and  hair,  warmly 
lined  with  opossum's  fur,  and  is  suspended  by  the  rim  to  the 
small  leafy  twigs  of  the  topmost  branches  the  Eiteali/pii, 
The  eggs  are  two  or  three  in  number,  of  a  pale  buff,  dotted 
all  over,  but  particularly  at  the  larger  end,  with  distinct 
markings  of  rich  reddish  brown  an4  chestnut-red,  among 
which  are  a  few  clouded  markings  of  bluish  grey;  their 
medium  length  is  nine  lines,  and  breadth  six  and  a  half  lines. 

Like  the  young  of      cUoropM^  the  young  birds  of  this 
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Bpecies  breed  some  time  before  tbey  bave  attained  tbeir  green 
liverj ;  at  all  events  I  bave  found  examples  breeding  in  a 
state  of  plamage,  wbicb  I  believe  to  be  characteristic  of  yontb. 

The  sexes  arc  alike  fti  plumage,  but  the  female  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  male. 

Upper  surface  greenish  olive ;  head  and  chin  black ;  cres- 
cent-sbi^)ed  mark  at  the  occiput  and  all  the  under  surfiioe 
white ;  wings  and  tail  brown,  the  apical  half  of  the  external 
webs  of  the  primaries  narrowly  edged  with  grey ;  basal  half  • 
of  the  external  webs  of  the  primaries,  the  outer  webs  of  the 
secondaries,  and  the  tail-feathers  washed  with  greenish  olive; 
naked  space  above  the  eye  scarlet;  feet  olive;  irides  very 
dark  brown ;  bill  blackish  brown. 

Dr.  Bennett,  of  Sydney,  and  Mr.  George  French  Angas 
have  called  my  attention  to  a  Mdithreptus  inhabiting  New 
South  Wales,  which  they  consider  to  differ  from  all  those 
figured  by  me  in  the  folio  edition,  and  which  they  state  had 
been  foond  breeding,  proving,  in  their  opinion,  that  it  must 
bave  attained  matnrity.  The  remarks  of  those  gentlemen  were 
accompanied  by  two  very  fine  skins,  which,  with  two  others 
that  had  been  in  my  collection  for  some  time,  are  now  before 
me.  At  a  first  glance  almost  any  ornithologist  would  imagine 
these  birds  to  be  the  young  of  M.  kmulaius,  and  I  must  admit 
that  this  was  my  own  impression ;  but,  upon  a  more  minute 
examination  and  comparison,  I  perceive  characters  which 
render  me  somewhat  doubtful  of  this  being  the  case.  In  the 
first  place,  I  find  all  the  specimens  larger  and  stouter  than  any 
of  M.  lunulatus  to  which  I  have  access ;  in  the  second,  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  bare  space  above  Uie  eye  is  greenish  blue, 
and  not  red ;  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  is  sandy  brown 
in  lieu  of  pure  white ;  the  axillary  feathers  are  buff  instead  of 
white  ;  the  wings  are  brown,  and  not  wax -yellow  j  the  crown 
of  the  head  is  brownish  black  instead  of  pure  black ;  and  the 
lunate  band  on  the  occiput  is  greyish  buff,  and  not  white* 
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In  oomparing  it  with  another  specieSy  M.  ^ularis,  I  find 
that  the  latter  has  cmnamon-biowii  wings,  brown  axillaries, 
and  a  vinous-brown  under  sor&oe ;  consequently  the  bird  is 

as  nearly  allied  to  M.  gularis  as  to  9f.  lunidatuSt  except  in 
size.  1  must  therefore  leave  this  matter  to  the  investigation 
of  residents  in  New  South  Wales  or  South  Australia,  from 
which  hitter  country  one  of  the  specimens  was  sent. 

Total  length 4} indies;  biUf ;  wing  2^;  tail2f ;  tarsi f. 

Should  it  ultimately  prove  to  be  distmct,  then  it  must  bear 
the  inappropriate  name  of  Meliihrepttis  brevirostrisy  as  I  find 
it  is  strictly  identical  with  the  type-specimen  of  the  bird  so 
called  by  Vigors  and  Horsfield,  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
the  Liniiean  Sodety,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Sp.  350.  HEUTHREFTUS  GHLOROPSIS,  GoM. 

Swan  Eiveb.  Hon£t-£atse. 

MMkrtjpiuM  ehUmpnt,  Gould  in  Pioe.  of  ZooL  Soc.,  part  xv.  p.  220. 
JiH-gee,  Aborigines  of  the  lowland^  and 
Bun-gten,  of  the  monntain  districts  of  Western  Aoitnlia. 
Bt^-fiMt'iH,  AbiNrigines  of  Svran  Biver. 

MeUtbreptoB  ehloropslB,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iv. 
pLTS. 

This  species  differs  from  the  Melithr^iua  luwdatM  in  being 
of  a  larger  size,  and  in  having  the  bare  space  -above  the  eye  of  a 
pale  green  instead  of  red ;  in  other  respects  the  two  birds  so 

closely  assimilate,  that  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
each  other.  Individuals  in  a  browner  and  more  dull  style  of 
plumage,  presenting  in  £act  all  the  appearances  of  young 
birds  of  the  first  year,  have  occasionally  been  found  breedings 
a  circumstance  which  has  induced  many  persons  to  believe 
them  to  be  distinct ;  as,  however,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  found  in 
New  South  Wales  individuals  breeding  in  a  similar  style  of 
plumage  in  company  with  adults  of  M.  lumlatm^  I  am  induced 
to  regard  these  dull-ooloured  birds  as  merely  preoodous 
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examples  of  the  respective  species,  affixrding  additional  evi- 
dence of  tlie  SKftreme  fecundity  of  the  Anstialian  birds. 

The  MdithreptuB  eklorqpsis  is  a  native  of  Western  Australia, 
where  it  is  almost  always  found  on  the  upper  branches  of  the 
different  species  of  £ucal^£i,  feeding  upon  the  honey  of  the 
flowers  and  insects.  Its  usual  note  is  a  rapidly  uttered  twit, 
but  it  oocasionaUy  emits  a  harsh,  grating,  snd  lengthened  cry. 

The  nest  is  usually  suspended  from  the  small  brandlies 
near  the  top  of  the  gum-trees,  where  the  foliage  is  thickest, 
which  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  detect.  A  nest  found 
by  Gilbert  in  October  was  formed  of  sheep's  wool  and  small 
twigs ;  another  found  by  him  in  November  was  attached  to  a 
small  myrtle-like  tree,  in  a  thick  gum  forest,  not  more  than 
three  feet  from  the  ground ;  both  these  nests  contained  three 
eggs,  nine  and  a  half  4ines  long  by  six  and  a  half  lines  broad, 
of  a  deep  reddish  buff,  thinly  spotted  all  over,  but  particularly 
at  the  larger  end,  with  dark  reddish  brown,  some  of  the  spots 
bang  indistinct,  while  others  were  very  conspicuous. 

Upper  surfiice  greenish  olive ;  head  and  chin  black ;  cre- 
scent-shaped mark  at  the  occiput  and  under  surface  white ; 
wings  and  tail  brown,  margined  with  greenish  olive ;  apical 
half  of  the  external  webs  of  the  primaries  narrowly  edged 
with  white;  irides  dull  red;  bill  blackish  brown;  naked 
space  above  the  eye  greenish  white  in  some,  in  others  pale 
wine-yellow ;  tarsi  and  outer  part  of  the  feet  light  greenish 
olive  ;  inside  of  the  feet  bright  yellow. 

Total  length  5^  inches ;  bill     ;  wing  3^ ;  tail  2f ;  tarsi  f . 

Sp.  351.  MELITHREFTUS  ALBOGULARIS,  GaM. 

White-throated  Honey-eater. 
MeUtkreptm  aSbogularU,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  zv.  p.  220. 

Kelithreptus  alhogularisi  Gould,  Birds  of  Anstraliay  foL,  voL  iv. 
pL74. 

This  spedeSy  which  inhabits  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
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of  Australia,  is  veij  abandaiit  on  the  Cobonrg  Penmsa]a»  and 
I  have  reoeived  specimens  from  the  east  coast  The  total 
a1>8enoe  of  any  black  mark  beneath  the  lower  mandible  and 

the  pure  whiteness  of  the  throat  serve  to  distinguish  it  from 
every  other  known  species  ;  the  colouring  of  the  back,  wliicii 
inclines  to  rich  wax-yellow,  is  also  a  character  peculiar  to  it. 
It  is  very  nnmeroos  around  the  settlement  at  Port  Essington, 
where  it  occurs  in  fiimilies  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  number ; 
it  is  of  a  very  pugnacious  disposition,  often  fighting  with 
other  birds  much  larger  than  itself.  While  among  the  leafy 
branches  of  the  Eucali/pli,  which  are  its  favourite  trees, 
it  frequently  pours  forth  a  loud  ringing  whistling  note,  a 
ooneot  idea  of  whkdi  is  not  easily  conveyed.  like  its  near 
allies  the  sexes  present  no  other  extomal  diffbrenoe  than  the 
smaller  size  of  the  female ;  and  the  yotmg  at  the  same  age 
present  a  similar  style  of  colouring  to  that  observable  in  the 
M,  lufudatua  and  M,  chloropsist  the  head  and  sides  of  the  neck 
being  brown  instead  of  black,  and  the  naked  skin  above  the 
eye  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  food  consists  entirely  of  insects  and  the  pollen  of 
flowers,  in  searching  for  which  it  displays  a  great  variety  of 
positions,  sometimes  threading  the  leaves  on  the  smaller 
branches,  and  at  others  dinging  to  the  very  extremities  of  the 
bunches  of  flowers. 

The  nest,  which  is  always  suspended  to  a  drooping  branch, 
and  which  swings  about  with  every  gust  of  wind,  is  fcnmed 
of  dried  narrow  strips  of  the  soft  bark  of  the  Melalruca.  The 
eggs,  which  are  generally  two  in  number,  are  of  alight  salmon- 
colour,  blotched  and  freckled  with  reddish  brown,  and  are 
about  nine  lines  long  by  six  lines  broad. 

Upper  snrfoce  greenish  wax-yellow ;  head  black ;  crescent- 
shaped  mark  at  the  occiput,  chin  and  all  the  under  surfiice 
white ;  wrings  and  tail  brown  margined  with  greenish  w^ax- 
yeliow;  irides  didl  red;  bill  brownish  black;  legs  and  feet 
greenish  gr^,  with  a  tmge  of  blue  on  the  front  of  the  tarsL 

Total  length 4f  inches;  billf ;  wing  2| :  tail  2^ ;  tarsi 
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8p.  352.  M£LITHR£FTUS  MELANOCEPUALUS,  Gindd. 

BLACK-n£Ai)KD  HoNET-EATER.  • 

MelUhreptus  meUmocephahu,  Gould  in  Proc  of  Zool.  Soc.^  part  xiii. 
p.  62. 

Mel^kaffa  airicapilla,  Jar.  and  Selb.  lil.  Om.,  pL  184.  fig*  1. 
 ajmii,  Lew.  ilev.  Zool.,  1889,  p.  167  ? 

• 

Mdithreptiis  melaiiooeplialii%  CkHikl,  Bards  cf  AxuMuk, 
voL  iv*  pL  75. 

This  bird  I  believe  to  be  peculiar  to  Tasmania,  over  the 
whole  of  which  island  it  is  very  abundant.  The  Euc(dypH 
are  the  trees  far  which  it  evinces  a  pr^erenoe,  and  it  maj  oon- 
atantiy  be  seen  among  their  foliage  and  flowers  searching  for 
its  food,  which,  Uke  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  MeU' 
phof/ido!,  consists  principally  of  insects,  particularly  small  cole- 
optera ;  like  the  other  species  of  the  family  also,  it  creeps  and 
clings  about  the  branches  after  the  manner  of  the  Tits  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  lively,  animated  bird,  and  generally  goes  in 
companies  of  from  ten  to  twenty  in  number,  according  as  the 
supply  of  food  may  be  more  or  less  plentiful.  During  the 
fruit-season  it  frequents  the  gardens  of  the  settlers  and  com- 
mits considerable  havoc  among  the  fruit,  of  which  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly fond. 

The  sexes  are  precisely  alike  in  external  appearance,  but 
the  young  differ  considerably  from  the  adults,  having  the 
throat  yellowish  white  instead  of  black,  and  the  basal  portion 
of  the  bill  flesh-colour  or  yellow  j  their  feet  also  are  much 
lighter  than  the  adults. 

This  bird  is  one  of  the  numerous  foster-parents  of  Caco- 
maHiisJIaieUiformis,  which  I  have  seen  it  feeding  while  perched 
on  a  bare  branch  at  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

The  whole  of  the  head  and  throat,  and  a  semilunar  mark  on 
either  side  of  the  chest  deep  glossy  black ;  all  the  upper  surface 
yellowish  olive,  becoming  brighter  on  the  rump ;  wings  and 
tail  brownish  gr^  with  lighter  margins ;  breast  white ;  le- 
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mainder  of  the  upper  sur£ace  greyish  white ;  bill  black ;  irides 
reddish  brown ;  feet  brown ;  bare  skin  oyer  the  e^e  peaily 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  green. 

Total  length  5-}- inches ;  bill     ;  wing  3 ;  tail  2| ;  tarsi f. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  bird  charac- 
terized byLatliaiu  as  Ccrt/iia  afjUis-,  but  independently  of  tlie 
difficulty  of  identifying  his  descriptioD,  I  anay  remark  that 
Jiatham  states  his  bird  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  New  Sonth 
Wales,  where  I  believe  the  JMitkrepiit9  mdanooepkahm  is 
neverfoimd. 

Genus  UYZAKt^A.rtgm  tmd  HwsfieU. 

A  very  well  defined  form  among  the  Honey-eaters,  all  the 
spedes  of  which  are  confined  to  Australia.  They  are  noisy, 
fiuniliar  buds,  attractive  in  thenr  manners,  thon^  not  in  thdr 
plamage.  The  sexes  are  similarly  clothed,  and  the  young 
assume  the  adult  colouring  from  the  nest. 

8p.  353.  MYZANTHA  GARRULA,  Vi^,  and  liars/. 

Garrulous  Homst-eatxr. 

Merops  garrvluSf  Lath.  Ind.  Om.,  Supp.  p.  xxiv. 

Chattering  Honey-eatery  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  164. 

Philemon  garrulus,  Vieill.  2ud  edit,  du  Nouv.  Diet,  d'llist.  Nat., 

torn,  xxvii.  p.  427. 
Myzantha  garrula,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  XV.  p.  319. 
Gracuin  mclanocrphala,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  Supp.  p.  xxviii. 
ManorJiina  melanocephaluSjy^'d^\.  Syst.  Av.,  Manorhiiia,  sp.  1. 

 gnrrula,  Gray  Gen.  of  Birds,  vol.  i.  p.  127,  Manorhitia,  sp.  2. 

Cobnygin,  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales. 
Mmer,  Colomsts  of  Van  Diemea's  Land. 

Myxantha  gainil%  Gould^  Birds  of  Australiay  £aL)ToL    pL  7& 

Tasmania,  and  all  parts  of  the  colonics  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  arc  alike  inhabited  by  this  well- 
known  bird.   On  comparing  examples  from  Tasmania  with 
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otlieis  killed  on  the  continent  of  Australia^  a  differenee  is 
found  to  exist  in  their  relative  admeasurements,  theTasmanian 
birds  being  more  robust  and  larger  in  every  respect ;  still  as 
not  the  slif^htcst  difrcreiice  is  observable  in  the  markings  of 
their  plinnage,  I  consider  them  to  be  merely  local  varieties 
and  not  distinct  species. 

The  natural  habits  of  this  bird  lead  it  to  frequent  the  thinly 
timbered  forests  of  Eucalypti  dothing  the  {dains  and  low  hilts* 
rather  than  the  dense  brushes. 

It  moves  about  in  small  companies  of  from  four  to  ten  in 
number.  In  disposition  it  is  restless*  inquisitive*  bold,  and 
noisy,  and  frequently  performs  the  most  grotesque  actions* 
spreading  out  die  wings  and  tail*  hanging  from  the  branches 
in  every  possible  variety  of  position*  and  keeping  up  all  the 
time  an  incessant  babbhng :  were  this  only  momentary 
or  for  a  short  time,  their  droll  attitudes  and  singular  note 
would  be  rather  amusing  than  otherwise ;  but  when  they 
follow  you  through  the  entire  forest*  leaping  and  flying 
from  bnmdi  to  branch*  thqr  become  veiy  troublesome  and 
annojring, 

The  nest  is  cup-shaped  and  about  the  size  of  that  of  the 
European  Thrush,  veiy  neatly  built  of  line  twigs  and  coarse 
grass,  and  lined  either  with  wool  and  hair,  or  fine  soft  hair- 
like strips  of  bark*  frequently  mixed  with  feathers;  it  is 
usually  placed  among  the  small  upright  branches  of  a  mode- 
rately sized  tree.  The  eggs,  which  vary  conmderably,  are 
thirteen  lines  long  by  nine  and  a  half  lines  broad,  arc  of  a 
bluish  w  hite,  marked  all  over  with  reddish  brown,  without 
any  indication  of  the  zone  at  the  larger  end  so  frequently 
observable  in  the  eggs  of  other  species. 

The  sexes  ofier  no  other  external  difference  than  that  the 
female  is  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  male. 

Face  grey  ;  crown  of  the  head  dull  black  ;  ear-coverts  and 
a  crescent-shaped  mark  inclining  upwards  to  the  angle  of  the 
bill  gk)6sy  black;  all  the  upper  su^bce  light  greyish  brown; 
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the  feathers  at  the  back  of  the  nock  tipped  with  silvery  grey ; 
pnnuurifis  dark  brown  margined  externally  with  grey ;  aecond- 
ariea  dark  brown  on  their  inner  webs,  the  outer  webs  grey  at 
the  tip,  and  wax-yellow  at  the  base  ;  tail  greyish  brown,  with 
dark  browu  shafts,  and  all  but  the  two  centre  feathers  largely 
tipped  with  brownish  white;  chin  grey,  a  patch  of  dark 
brown  down  the  centre ;  under  sur&oe  grey ;  the  feathers  of 
the  breast  with  a  narrow  cresoent-shaped  mark  of  brown  near 
the  tip  of  each ;  irides  dark  hasel ;  naked  space  beneath  the 
eye,  bill  and  feet  yellow* 

Sp.354.      MYZANTHA  OBSGURA,  Godd. 

SOMBRB  HONBT-BATER. 

Myzantha  obscura,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  viii.  p.  159. 
Manorhina  obtcura,  Gray  Gen,  of  •Birds,  vol.  i.  p.  127,  Manor&ma, 
Bp.  8« 

BU-yorgofMimg,  Aborigines  of  the  lowland,  and 
BU-your-ffo,  Aborigines  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Western  Aos- 
tndia. 

Mysantha  ob8Ciira»  Gould,  Birds  efAnsferalia^  foL,  voL  iv.  pL  77. 

This  species  inhabits  Swan  River  and  the  south-western 
portion  of  Australia  generally,  where  it  beautifully  represents 
the  Myuantha  gartula  of  New  South  Wales.  In  habits, 
actions,  and  dii^Kisition  the  two  birds  closely  aBsimiiate. 

Gilbert's  notes  supply  me  with  the  following  information, 
which  I  give  in  his  own  words : — 

*'  It  inhabits  every  variety  of  wooded  situation,  in  all  parts 
of  the  colony,  and  is  generally  met  with  in  small  families.  lu 
flying  the  wmgs  are  moved  very  rapidly,  bat  the  bird  does 
not  make  progress  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  exertion; 
at  times,  when  passing  from  tree  to  tree,  its  flight  is  gracefol 
in  the  extreme. 

**  The  stomach  is  small  but  tolerably  muscular ;  and  the 
food,  which  consists  of  coleopterous  and  other  insects,  seeds, 
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and  berries,  is  prociued  both  on  the  ground  and  among  the 

branches. 

**  The  iicst  is  built  oii  an  upriglit  fork  of  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  siualler  gum-trees,  and  is  formed  of  small 
dried  sticks  lined  with  soft  grasses  and  feathers.  The  eggs 
are  eleven  and  a  half  lines  long  by  nine  lines  broad,  of  a  rich 
orange-buff,  obscurely  spotted  and  blotdied  with  a  deeper  tint, 
particularly  at  the  larg(T  end." 

The  sexes  offer  but  httle  difference  in  colour,  but  the  female 
is  somewhat  smaller  in  all  her  admeasurements. 

Forehead  yellowish  olive ;  lores,  line  beneath  the  eye,  and 
ear-coverts  black;  head  and  all  the  upper  surfiice  dull  grey,  with 
an  indistinct  line  of  brown  down  the  centre  of  each  feather, 
giving  the  whole  a  mottled  appearance ;  wings  and  tail  brown, 
margined  at  the  base  of  the  external  webs  with  wax-yellow, 
the  tail  terminating  in  white ;  throat  and  under  surface  dull 
grey,  becoming  lighter  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
and  under  tafl-ooverts;  the  feathers  of  the  breast  with  a 
crescent-shaped  mark  of  light  brown  near  the  extremity,  and 
tipped  with  light  grey ;  iridcs  dark  brown ;  bare  skin  round 
the  eye,  bill,  and  bare  patch  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  bright 
yellow ;  legs  and  feet  dull  reddish  yellow ;  claws  dark  brown^ 

Totid  length  9^  inches ;  bill  1^;  wing  5^ ;  tail4f ;  tarsi  1^. 

Sp.  355.        MYZANTHA  LUTEA,  Gould. 

LUTIOUB  HONBT-EATBR. 

Myzantha  lutea,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  vii.  p.  144. 
Manorkim  iutea.  Gray,  Gen.  of  Birds,  voL  i»  p.  14^7.  Mmorkina,  sp.  5. 

Myzantha  lutea,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iv.  pL  78. 

I  consider  tins  to  be  by  fai*  the  finest  species  of  the  genus 
yet  discovered,  exceeding  as  it  does  every  other  both  in  size  , 
and  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  colouring.    I  am  indebted  to 

Messrs.  Bynoe  and  Dring  for  fine  specimens  of  this  beautiful 
bird,  which  were  obtained  by  those  gentlemen  on  the  north- 
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wesliXNut  Australia,  in  which  part  of  the  oonntiy  it  sop* 
plies  the  place  of  the  MyzaMa  ^mtla<ji'Sew  Soatii  Waks. 

The  law  of  representation  is  rarely  carried  out  in  a  more  beaa- 
tifnl  manner,  than  in  the  members  of  the  present  genus ;  the 
Myzantha  garruia  being,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  confined  to 
the  south-eastern  portioii  of  the  coontiy,  the  Af«  hUa  to  the 
neighboofhood  the  poith  ooast,  the  MyzaMa  tkmma  to 
Swan  River  and  the  M^fam^ula  to  the  north-eastem  portion 
of  the  country. 

Naked  space  behind  the  eye,  forehead,  and  the  tips  of 
several  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  fine  dtron-yellow ; 
lores  blackish  brown  with  silvery  reflexions;  upper  snztea 
grey,  the  feathers  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and  bock  orossed 

near  the  tip  with  white ;  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  under 
surface  white  ;  throat  and  chest  tinged  with  grey,  each  feather 
crossed  by  an  arrow-shaped  mark  of  brown ;  wings  and  tail 
brown,  the  external  margilis  of  the  feathers  doll  dtronfydlow ; 
tail  tipped  with  white;  bill  fine  citron-yellow;  feet  ydlowidi 
brown. 

Total  length  lOf  inches  \  wing  5£ ;  tail  5^ ;  tarsi  1^. 

Sp.  356.      MYZANTHA  FLAVIGULA,  Gwdd, 

Yellow-thoatbd  Minbr. 

Myzaniha  flavigida,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  vii.  p.  143. 
Manor hina  jlavigula,  Gray  and  Mitch.  Gen.  of  Birds,  vol.  i.  p.  127, 
Manorhina,  sp.  4. 

Mynntha  flavigolayGoiild,  Birds  of  Anstealia,  feL,  voL  ir.  pL  79. 

This  species  is  tolerably  abundant  in  the  belts  of  JBucafypH 

bordering  the  river  Namoi  and  all  similar  situations  in  the 
interior  of  New  South  Wales.  Although  it  has  many  of  the 
habits  and  actions  of  its  near  ally  the  JfyMontka  ^amila, 
it  is  mnch  more  shy  in  disposition,  less  noisy,  and  more 
disposed  to  frequent  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  and  so  exclusively 
does  it  replace  the  common  species  in  the  districts  alluded 
to  that  the  latter  does  not  occur  therein. 
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I  did  not  saooeed  in  finding  the  nest,  but  the  fiiot  of  my 
liaving  shot  very  young  individuals  affords  indubitable  evi- 
dence that  the  bird  breeds  in  the  localities  above-mentioned. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage. 

Naked  space  behind  the  eye,  forehead,  upper  part  of  the 
throaty  and  the  tips  of  several  feathera  on  each  aide  of  the 
neck  citron-yellow ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  white ;  back 

of  the  neck  and  back  grey,  each  feather  obscurely  barred  with 
white  near  the  tip;  lores  and  ear-coverta  black,  the  latter 
crossed  with  silvery  grey;  throat,  cheeks^  and  all  the  under 
sor&oe  white,  the  feathers  of  the  chest  crossed  by  an  anrow" 
ahaped  mark  of  brown ;  wings  and  tail  dark  brown,  the  outer 
webs  of  the  primaries,  many  of  the  secondaries,  and  the  basal 
portion  of  the  tail-feathers  dull  citron-yellow;  all  the  tail- 
feathers  tipped  with  white;  bill  bright  orange-yellow;  feet 
yeUow;  iridee  leaden-brown. 
Total  length  9f  inches;  bill  1 ;  wing  5^ ;  tail  6 ;  tarsi 

Genus  MANORHINA,  Vieillot. 

The  single  species  of  this  form  is  a  native  of  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  Australia;  it  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Mi/zatir 
iJus,  but  differs  from  them  in  some  minor  points. 

Sp.  357-     MANORHINA  MELANOPHRYS. 

Bbll-bird. 

Turdits  melwwphrys,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  Supp.  p.  xlii. 
Manorhina  viridiSf  Vieill.  Gal.  des  Ois.,  pi.  149, 

Myzaniha  flavirostris,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  319. 
Manorina  viridiSf  Bonn,  et  Vieill.  Ency.  Meth.  Orn.,  part  ii.  p.  692. 
Dilbong  and  Dilriju/,  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales  (Latham). 
BMnrd  of  the  Coloniste. 

l^nntha  ii«lanephTy%  Ckmld,  Birda  of  Aiistnli%  ibL,  ytoL 
pL80. 

The  present  bird  evinces  a  decided  preference  for,  and 
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appears  to  be  strictly  confined  to  dense  and  thiek  braslies, 

particularly  such  as  arc  of  a  humid  und  swampy  nature,  and 
with  the  foHage  of  which  the  pecidiar  tint  of  its  plumage 
closely  assimilates.  I  frequently  met  with  it  in  companies  of 
from  ten  to  forty,  and  occasionally  still  greater  numbers  were 
seen  disporting  among  the  leafy  branches  in  search  of  insects 
and  displaying  many  varied  actions,  at  one  time  clinging  to 
and  hanging  down  from  the  branches  by  one  leg,  and  at 
another  prying  beneath  the  leaves,  or  flying  with  outspread 
wings  and  tail  from  tree  to  tree,  and  giving  utterance  to  a 
peculiar  garmlous  note  totally  different  in  sound  from  the 
faint  monotonous  tinkle  usually  uttered,  which  has  been 
justly  compared  to  the  sound  of  distant  sheep-bells,  and 
which,  when  poured  forth  by  a  hundred  throats  from  various 
parts  of  the  forest,  has  a  most  singular  effect.  The  same 
appellation  of  Bell-bird  having  been  given  by  the  colonists  of 
Swan  Biver  to  a  species  inhabiting  that  put  of  Australia,  I 
must  here  warn  my  readers  against  considering  them  identical, 
by  informing  them  that  the  two  birds  &re  not  only  specifically 
but  gcncrically  distinct. 

This  bird  has  not  as  yet  been  observed  out  of  New  South 
Wales,  where  its  peculiar  province  is  the  brushes ;  and  if  it 
departs  from  those  which  stretch  along  the  coast  from  Port 
Philip  to  Moreton  Bay,  I  believe  it  will  only  be  found  in 
those  which  clothe  the  sides  of  the  higher  hills,  such  as  the 
Liverpool  range  and  others  of  a  similar  character. 

Like  the  Myzanth<B  it  is  of  a  prying  and  inquisitive 
disposition,  and  the  whole  troop  may  be  easily  brought 
within  the  range  of  observation  by  uttering  any  kind  of  harsh 
squeaking  note,  when  they  will  descend  to  ascertain  tlic  cause, 
and  evince  tlie  utmost  curiosity.  Its  flight  is  of  the  same 
skimming  motionless  character  as  that  of  the  Garrulous  Honey- 
eater  ;  and  upon  some  given  signal  the  whole  flock,  or  the 
greater  portion  of  it,  fly  off  simultaneously  and  collect  on 
some  neighbouring  branch  in  a  clustw. 
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The  sexes  are  predBdy  alike  in  plumage,  and  the  young 
soon  attain  the  colouring  of  the  adult. 

The  whole  of  the  [)kimage,  with  the  exception  of  the 
primaries  and  secondaries,  yellowish  olive,  but  the  under 
surfiMse  much  paler  than  the  upper;  forehead,  stripe  from 
the  angle  of  the  lower  mandible,  ring  encircling  and  dilated 
into  a  spot  above  the  eye,  bkck ;  ear-ooverts  olive-brown ; 
primaries  and  secondaries  dark  brown,  the  former  mar- 
gined with  grey  and  the  latter  with  yellowish  olive;  bill 
fine  yellow;  tarsi  and  toes  fine  orange  yellow;  eye  dark 
leaden  brown;  eyelash  leaden  giey;  bare  space  below  and 
behind  the  eye  orange-red. 

* 

Genus  DICiEUM,  Cunier. 

The  continent  of  India,  the  Indian  Islands,  and  New  Guinea 
are  the  countries  in  which  the  members  of  this  genus  abound ; 
as  yet  only  a  single  species  has  been  found  in  Australia* 

8p.  S58.      DICiEUM  HIRUNDINACEUM. 

Swallow  Dictum. 

Sylvia  hirundinacea,  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.,  vol.  iv.  pi.  114. 

iSwallaiv  Warbler,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.,  Supp.  vol.  ii.  p.  250, 
Pipra  desmaretii,  Leach,  Zool.  Misc.,  vol.  i.  p.  94.  pi.  'l-l. 
Crimson-throated  Iloneij-sucker,  Lcwiu,  Birds  of  New  HolL,  pi.  7. 
Desmaretian  Manakin,  Sliaw,  Gen.  Zool.,  vol.  x.  p.  18. 
Dicaum  atrogaster,  Less.  Traite  d'Orn.,  p.  303. 

 pardfilutus,  Cuv.  De  la  Fres.  Mag.  de  Zool.,  1833,  pi.  14. 

Microclielidun  hirundinacea,  Reich.  Ilandb.  der  Spec.  Orn.,  p.  215. 
MoO'tte-je-tang,  Aborigines  of  the  lowland  districts  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia.   

JHcsBum  hirundiuaceum,  Gould,  jBirds  of  Australia,  &L,  yoL  iL 
pL34. 

By  for  the  greater  number  of  the  Australians  are,  I 
believe,  unacquainted  with  this  beautiful  little  bird,  yet 
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there  is  acarody  an  estate  in  either  of  the  colonies  in  which  it 
may  not  be  found  either  as  a  permanent  residoit  or  an 
occasional  visitor. 

Its  natural  disposition,  leading  it  to  confine  itself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  topmost  branches  of  the  loftiest  trees,  is 
doubtless  the  cause  of  its  not  being  more  generally  known 
than  it  is ;  its  rich  scariet  breast,  not  even  attracting  notice 
at  the  distance  from  the  ground  at  which  it  genenDty 
keeps ;  and,  in  obtaining  specimens,  I  was  more  frequently 
made  aware  of  its  presence  by  its  pretty  warbling  song  than 
by  its  movements  among  the  branches;  so  small  an  object, 
in  fact,  is  most  difficult  of  detectiim  among  the  thick  foliage 
of  the  lofty  Ca8uarin€Bt  to  which  trees  it  is  extreme^  partial, 
particolarfy  to  those  growing  on  the  banks  of  creeks  and 
rivers.  It  is  also  frequently  to  be  seen  among  the  clusters 
of  the  beautiful  parasitic  Loranthmy  which  is  very  common  on 
the  Casuarincs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Upper  Hunter. 
Whether  the  bird  is  attracted  to  this  nusseltoe^like  plant  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  its  sweet  and  juicy  benies  I 
could  not  ascertain;  its  chief  food  is  insects,  but  in  afl 
probability  it  may  occasionally  vary  its  food. 

The  Swallow  Dicaeum  has  neither  the  actions  of  the 
Pardalotes  nor  of  the  Honey-eaters;  it  differs  from  the 
former  in  its  quick  darting  flight,  and  from  the  latter  in  its 
less  prying,  clinging,  and  creeping  actions  among  the  leaves,  &c. 
When  perched  on  a  branch  it  sits  more  upright,  and  is  more 
Swallow-like  in  its  contour  than  either  of  the  forms  alluded 
to ;  the  structure  of  its  nest  and  the  mode  of  its  nidification 
are  also  very  dissimflar. 

Its  song  is  a  very  animated  and  long^continued  strain,  but 
is  uttered  so  inwardly,  that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  stand 
beneath  the  tree  upon  which  the  bird  is  perched,  before  its 
notes  can  be  heard. 

It  would  appear  that  the  range  of  this  species  extends  to 
all  parts  of  the  Australian  continent,  since  1  have  received 
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speoimens  bom  every  locality  yet  ca^lored.  I  found  it 
Ineeding  on  the  Lower  Namoi,  which  proves  that  the  interior 
of  the  country  is  inhabited  by  it  as  well  as  those  portions 

between  the  ranges  and  tlie  coast. 

Mr.  White,  of  the  Reed-beds  near  Adelaide,  says — 

"This  little  bird  is  sometimes  rather  numerous  here.  It 
appears  to  be  wholly  friigivoroiis»  for  all  of  those  I  have 
dissected  had  fruit  in  them ;  it  has  no  regular  stomach,  not 
even  an  enlargement  of  the  intestine,  which  averages  above 
five  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  through  which  the  food 
passes  whole.  It  arrives  at  Adelaide  about  February,  and 
stays  but  a  short  time.   I  have  met  with  it  very  far  north." 

Its  beantifial  purse-like  nest  is  oomposed  of  the  white 
cotton^like  substaBce  fomid  in  the  seed-vesseis  of  many  plants, 
and  among  other  trees  is  sometimes  suspended  on  a  small 
branch  of  a  Casuarina  or  an  Acacia  pendula.  The  ground- 
colour of  the  eggs  is  dull  white«  with  very  minute  spots  of 
brown  scattered  over  the  snrfaoe;  they  are  nine  lines  long 
by  five  and  a  half  lines  broad. 

The  male  has  the  head,  all  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and 
tail  black,  glossed  mth  steel-blue ;  primaries  black ;  throat, 
breast,  and  under  tail-coverts  scarlet ;  flanks  dusky ;  abdomen 
white,  with  a  broad  patch  of  black  down  the  centre ;  irides 
daric  brown ;  bill  blackish  brown ;  feet  dark  brown. 

The  female  is  dull  black  above,  glossed  with  steel-blue  on 
the  wings  and  tail ;  throat  and  centre  of  the  abdomen  bufl"; 
flanks  light  brown ;  under  tail-coverts  pale  scarlet. 

Genus  NECTARINIA,  lUi^er. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  at  least  one  species 
of  this  genus  is  found  in  Australia,  a  circumstance  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  when  so  many  inhabit  New 
Gninea  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Birds  of  this  form  are  also 
spread  throughout  the  Philippines  to  Malasia,  China»  and 
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India ;  nor  are  they  wanting  in  Africa.  That  the  Neekmmda 
and  Md%phag%d(E  are  closely  allied  must  be  evident  to  ereiy 
one  who  attends  to  ornithology  as  a  science* 

Sp.  869.   NEGTARINIA  AU8TRALIS,  GwUU 

AUSTBALIAH  SUN-BIBD. 

NeeiwrhmfrenaUi,  MOIL  Yerh.  Nat.  Geaeh.,  p.  61.  t.  8.  f.  1? 

 auBfraHs,  Gould  in  Ptroc.  of  Zool.  Soe.,  part  zviii.  p.  201. 

DBrridbri,  Aborigine«  of  Cape  York. 

Nectarinia  anstralis,  Gouldi  Birds  of  Australia^  foL,  Supplement, 
pi 

The  NectoHnia  augtraha  offers  a  veiy  dose  alliance  to  the 
Jranaia  of  the  Celebes ;  it  will  be  found,  however,  to 

differ  from  that  species  in  its  larger  size,  in  the  mark  above 
the  eye  being  less  conspicuous,  and  in  the  straighter  form 
of  the  bill.  For  my  first  knowledge  of  this  bird  I  am  in- 
debted  to  the  researches  of  the  late  Commander  Ince,  R.N., 
who,  while  attached  to  H.M.S.  Fly,  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  natural  history  of  the  northern  parts  of  Australia. 
Since  then  many  other  specimens  have  been  forwarded  to  me 
by  Mr.  Macgillivray  and  others. 

Mr.  Macgillivray  informed  me  that  "  this  pretty  Sun-bird 
appears  to  be  distributed  along  the  whole  of  the  north-east 
coast  of  Australia,  the  adjacent  islands,  and  the  whde  of  the 
islands  in  Torres  Straits.  Although  thus  generally  distributed, 
it  is  nowhere  numerous,  seldom  more  than  a  pair  being  seen 
together.  Its  habits  resemble  those  of  the  Piilotea,  with 
which  it  often  associates,  but  still  more  dosely  to  those  of 
Myssomda  oUcura  \  like  those  birds,  it  resorts  to  the  flowering 
trees  to  feed  upon  the  insects  which  frequent  the  blossoms, 
espceially  those  of  a  species  of  SciadophyUum :  this  singular 
tree  is  furnished  with  enormous  spike-like  racemes  of  small 
scarlet  fiowers,  which  attract  numbers  of  insects,  and  thus 
furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  food  to  the  present  bird  and 
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many  spedes  of  the  Mdiphagidm.  Its  note;  which  is  a  shttrp 
shrill  cry,  prolonged  for  about  ten  seconds,  may  be  represented 

by  *  Tsee-tsee-fsce-tss-sS'Ss-ss*  The  male  appears  to  be  of  a 
pugnacious  disposition,  as  I  have  more  than  once  seen  it  drive 
away  and  pursue  a  visitor  to  the  same  tree;  perhaps,  how- 
ever, this  disposition  is  only  exhibited  during  the  breeding- 
season.  I  found  its  nest  on  several  occasions,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  extracts  from  my  note-book 

"  Nov.  29,  1849. — Cape  York.  Found  two  nests  of  Necta- 
finia  to-day :  one  on  the  margin  of  a  scrub,  the  other  in  a 
clearing.  The  nests  were  pensile,  and  in  both  cases  were 
attached  to  the  twig  of  a  prickly  bush :  one,  measuring  seven 
inches  in  length,  was  of  an  elongated  shape,  with  a  rather 
large  opening  on  one  side  close  to  the  top ;  it  was  composed 
of  shreds  of  Melaleuca  bark,  a  few  leaves,  various  fibrous 
substances,  rejectamenta  of  caterpillars,  &c.,  and  lined  with 
the  silky  cotton  of  the  Bombax  AustrtdiB,  The  other,  which 
was  sindlar  in  structure,  contained  a  young  bird,  and  an  egg 
with  ft  chick  almost  ready  for  hatching.  The  female  was  seen 
approaching  with  a  mouthful  of  flies  to  feed  the  young.  The 
egg  was  pear-shaped,  generally  and  equally  mottled  with  ob- 
scure dirty  brown  on  a  greenish-grey  ground. 

"Dec.  4th. — ^Mount  Ernest,  Torres  Straits.  A  nest  of 
Nectarima  found  to-day  differs  from  those  seen  at  Gape  York 
in  having  over  the  entrance  a  projecting  fringe-like  hood 
composed  of  the  panicles  of  a  delicate  grass-Hkc  plant.  It 
contained  two  young  birds,  and  I  saw  the  mother  visit  them 
twice  with  an  interrol  of  ten  minutes  between  i  she  glanced 
past  like  an  arrow,  perched  on  the  nest  at  once,  chnging  to 
the  lower  side  of  the  entrance,  and  looked  round  yeiy 
watchfully  for  a  few  seconds  before  feeding  the  young,  after 
which  she  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  she  had  arrived." 

Mr.  Ramsay,  in  his  "List  of  Birds  received  from  Port 
Denison,  Queensland,"  published  in  the  'Ibis'  for  1865, 
says 
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"According  to  Mr.  Kainbird^  numbers  of  this  beautiful 
little  Siiii^bird  may  be  seen,  on  bright  mornings,  among  the 
kafy  tops  of  the  mangrove-belts  near  Port  Deniacm,  which  is 
neariy  in  lat.  2(f  S.,  long.  148^  E.  of  Greenwich.  They  are  ever 
darting  out  to  capture  some  insect  on  the  wing,  returning 
and  disappearing  again  in  the  thick  foliage,  or  perching  upon 
some  topmost  twig,  to  devour  their  captures,  and  show  their 
shining  purple  breasta  glittering  in  the  ann.  Daring  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  the  Sun-burds  b^ake  themsdves  to 
the  thick  scrub ,  which  in  many  places  runs  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  They  breed  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December.  One  pair  chose  a  Httle  break  in  the  scrub  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  water,  where,  {ncmg  the  rising  sun,  they 
aniqpended  their  nest  by  the  top  from  the  dead  twig  of  a 
small  shrub  at  the  foot  of  a  large  'Bottl^tree'  {Steradia 
rupestris).  The  nest  is  of  an  oval  form,  much  resembling, 
and  suspended  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  Acanthiza  lincata, 
with  a  small  hood  over  the  opening,  which  is  near  the  top. 
It  is  composed  of  fibrous  roots  and  shreds  of  ootton-tree 
{fion^haearpitB  JiruUeoauB)  bark,  firmly  interwoven  with  webs 
and  cocoons  of  various  spiders,  and  a  few  pleoes  of  white 
seaweed  ornamenting  the  outside.  It  is  lined  with  feathers 
and  the  silky  native  cotton,  and  is  about  five  inches  long  by 
three  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  eggs,  I  regret  to  say,  1 
did  not  receive^  as  Mr.  Rainbird  was  obliged  to  come  away 
befor!s  they  were  laid." 

The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head  and  upper  surface 
olive-green ;  over  and  under  the  eye  two  inconspicuous  marks 
of  yellow;  throat  and  chest  steel-blue;  remainder  of  the 
under  surDsoe  fine  yellow;  irides  chestnut;  bill  and  feet 
bUick. 

Total  length  4f  inches;  bill  i ;  wing     ;  tail  1^ ;  tarsi  f . 

The  female  differs  in  having  the  whole  of  the  under  surface 
yellow,  without  a  trace  of  the  steel-blue  gorget  so  conspicuous 
in  the  male. 
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Family  ! 

Genus  ZOSTEROPS. 

The  memben  of  this  genus  are  very  widely  dispersed  over 

the  Old  World,  except  its  extreme  northern  portions ;  three 
well-defined  species  inhabit  the  continent  of  Australia  and 
Tasmania ;  two  are  found  on  Norfolk  Island. 

In  placing  this  group  next  to  the  Honey-eaters^  I  haye 
been  influenced  by  their  approximation  to  those  birds  both 
in  form  and  habits,  and  to  which  they  exhibit  a  further 
degree  of  affinity  in  the  form  and  structure  of  their  nest,  but 
not  in  the  colouring  of  their  eggs^  which  are  always  blue. 
The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage. 

Bp.  860.      ZOSTEROPS  (XBRULBSCENS. 

G&EI-BACKED  ZOSTBBOPS. 

CtrtUa  cmmliBteaitf  Lath,  Ind.  Dm.  Sapift.«  p.  xxxfiii. 
Sghia  laieraBt,  Lath.,  id.^  p.  It. 
CertMa  MUa,  Shaw»  Gen.  2ool.«  vol.  tuL  p*  244. 
PMIedon  ceeruleia.  Car. 

Meliphaga  eanUea,  Steph.  Coot,  of  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.,  voL  sir.  p.  264. 
Syhia  anmdomt,  var.  0,  Swains.  Zool.  Ifl.^  Ist  ser.,  pi.  16. 

Zosterops  dorsalis,  Vig.  and  Honf.  in  Imm.  T^nuia.,  i6L  xv,  p.  286. 
White-eye,  ColonisU  of  New  Sooiih  Wafeiu 

Zosterops  dorsalis,  Gbuld,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL|  voL  iv.  pi.  81. 

This  bird  is  stationary  in  all  parts  of  Tasmania^  New  South 
Wales,  and  South  Aostoalia,  where  it  is  not  only  to  be  met 
with  in  the  forests  and  thickets,  but  also  in  nearly  every 
garden.  It  even  builds  its  nest  and  rears  its  young  in  the 
shrubs  and  rose-trees  bordering  the  walks.  Among  the  trees 
ol  the  forest  the  beautiful  Lepta^permum  is  the  one  to  which 
at  all  times  this  species  evinces  a  great  partiaiit|r. 

Its  flight  is  quidk  and  darting,  and  when  among  the 
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branches  of  the  trees  it  is  as  active  as  most  birds,  prying  and 
searching  with  scrutinizing  care  into  the  leaves  and  floveis 

for  the  insects,  upon  which  it  feeds.  It  is  sometimes  seen 
singly  or  in  pairs,  while  at  others  it  is  to  be  observed  in  great 
numbers,  on  the  same  or  neighbouring  trees.  It  is  of  a 
femiiliar  disposition,  and  utters  a  pretty  and  veiy  lively  song. 

The  breeding'^eason  commences  in  September  and  con- 
tinues to  January.  Tlie  nest  is  one  of  the  neatest  structures 
possible  ;  it  is  of  a  round  deep  cup-shaped  form,  composed 
of  line  grasses,  moss,  and  wool,  and  most  carefully  lined  with 
fibrous  roots  and  grasses.  The  eggs  are  usually  three  in 
number,  of  a  beautiful  uniform  pale  blue,  eight  and  a  half 
lines  long  by  six  broad. 

The  sexes  present  no  difference  of  plumage. 

Crown  of  the  head,  wings,  and  tail  olive ;  back  dark  grey, 
eyes  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  white  feathers,  bounded  in 
front  and  below  with  bhick ;  throat,  centre  of  the  abdomen, 
and  under  tail-coverts  greyish  white  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
olive;  flanks  light  chestnut  brown;  upper  mandible  dark 
brown,  under  mandible  lighter;  irides  and  feet  greyish 
brown. 

In  some  specimens  the  throat  and  sides  of  the  head  are 
wax-yellow,  and  the  flanks  are  only  stained  with  chestnut 
brown. 

Sp.  861.     ZOST£ROFS  GOULDI,  Bmu^^. 

Green-backed  Zosterops. 

Zostenrps  chloronotus,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  viii.  p.  165. 

 Guuidi,  Bonap.  Consp.  Gen.  Av.,  torn.  i.  p.  308,  Zosterops,  sp.  2. 

Jule-we-de-lmg,  Aborigines  of  the  lowland  districts  of  Western  Aui* 
tralia. 

and  Fig-ioter,  Colonists  of  Swan  River. 

Zosterops  chloraniitafly  ChrakI,  Birds  of  Australia^  IbLy  ▼(d.  nr. 
pL83. 

The  Zoderqps  ^ouldi  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  western 
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coast  of  Australia,  where  it  constitutes  a  beautiful  representa- 
tive of  the  Z.  caerulcscinhs  of  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts. 
As  might  be  supposed,  the  habits,  manners,  actions,  and 
economy  of  two  Bpedes  so  nearly  allied  are  very  similar; 
hence  the  settlers  of  Swan  River  were  not  long  in  discovering 
that  in  this  species  they  had  found  no  friend  to  their  gardens 
during  the  season  when  the  fruits  are  ripening,  whatever  good 
it  may  effect  by  the  destruction  of  insects  at  other  periods. 

Gilbert  informed  me  that  This  bird  is  particularly  fond  of 
figs  and  grapes,  it  consequently  abounds  in  all  the  gardens 
where  those  plants  are  coltivated ;  and  it  is  often  to  be  seen 
as  numerous  as  sparrows  in  England ;  besides  feeding  upon 
fruits,  I  have  also  observed  it  taking  flies  while  on  the  wing 
after  the  manner  of  the  true  Flycatchers. 

"  Its  note  is  a  single  plaintive  one,  several  times  repeated ; 
and  its  flight  is  irregolar,  and  of  short  duration. 

"The  breeding-season  commences  in  August  and  ends  in 
November ;  those  nests  that  came  under  my  observation 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  invariably  contained  two 
eggs;  but  in  October  and  November  I  usually  found  the 
numbw  to  be  increased  to  three,  and  upon  one  occasion  to 
four.  The  nest  is  small,  compact,  and  formed  of  dried  wiry 
grasses,  bound  together  with  the  hairy  tendrils  of  smaU  plants 
and  wool,  the  inside  being  lined  with  very  minute  fibrous 
roots ;  its  breadth  is  about  two  inches,  and  depth  one  inch ; 
the  eggs  are  greenish  blue  without  spots  or  markings^  eight 
lines  long  by  six  lines  broad." 

Lores  black ;  crown  of  the  head  snd  all  the  upper  surfeoe 
olive-green  ;  priaiarics  and  tail-feathers  brown,  margined  with 
olive-green ;  throat  and  under  tail-coverts  Ught  greenish 
yellow ;  breast  and  under  surface  grey,  tinged  with  brown 
on  the  abdomen  and  flanks ;  irides  wood-brown ;  bill  brown, 
lighter  on  the  under  mandible ;  legs  and  feet  dark  grey. 

Total  length  4^  inches ;  bill     ;  wing  2^ ;  tail  1^  j  tarsi  ^. 

The  specific  term  cJdoronotus  having  been  previously 
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asogned  to  anotiMr  bird  of  thk  kmt,  the  late  F^rinoe  Clttriei 
Bimaparte  was  pleased  to  dedloate  the  preioit  one  to  mjselL 

Sp.  362.        ZOSTEROPS  LUTEUS,  GouU. 

YtJJJOm  ZOBTBBOPS. 

This  new  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  portion 
of  Australia.  "  I  first  met  with  it»"  says  Gilbert^ "  in  August^ 
on  Gieenbill  Islaiid,  Van  Diemen's  Gtilt  dweOing  among  the 
mangroves  or  the  densest  thickets.  It  is  much  more  wild 
and  solitary  than  Zosterops  coerulescens,  and  does  not  resort 
like  that  bird  to  the  gardens  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
houses  of  the  settlers;  its  note  is  also  very  different,  being  a 
pietfy  canaiy-like  song.  When  disturbed  it  usually  left  the 
thidret  for  the  higlier  branches  of  the  gam-trees,  where  it  was 
effectually  hidden  from  view  by  the  thick  foliage.  It  was 
generally  met  with  in  small  families  of  from  three  to  seven  or 
eight  in  number." 

All  the  upper  surface  olive-yeUow ;  primaries  and  tail-fea- 
therabrown*  margined  with  olive-yellow;  forehead  and  throat 
pure  yellow ;  lores  and  fines  beneath  the  eye  black ;  eye  en- 
circled with  a  zone  of  white  feathers ;  abdomen  and  under 
tail-coverts  dull  yellow;  irides  light  reddish  brown;  upper 
mandible  blackish  grey,  the  basal  half  rather  lighter ;  apical 
third  of  the  lower  mandible  bhckiBh  grey;  basal  two-thirds 
light  ash-grey ;  legs  and  feet  bluish  grey. 

Total  length  4^  inches ;  bill  ;  wing  2f ;  tail  If ;  tarsi  |. 

family  EFDIAOHIDA. 

Many  authors  place  the  three  foUowing  birds  in  the  family 
Faradiseidmi  Cabania  makes  them  part  €A  the  subdivision  of 
the  subfiunily  EpimaekiM.   Vb,  6.  R.  Gray  retains  them  in. 
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the  same  subfamily,  but  makes  it  fonn  a  part  of  the  family 
l^mpidm.  It  has  always  iqppeared  to  me  that  they  bear  a 
strong  resembhmce  to  the  Gmaderea,  preceding  which  I 
diall  therefore  place  them. 

Genus  PTILORHIS,  Smakwm. 

Of  this  genus  two  well-defined  species  inhabit  Australia,  viz. 
jP.  paradiaea  and  P.  Ficioria, 

Sp.  363.     PTILOilHIS  PABADISEA,  JSmaina. 

RnfLB-Bi&D. 

Ptihris  pcuradiseuSf  Swains.  Zool.  Journ.,  vol.  i.  p.  481. 

Ej^machus  reffius,  Less.  Zool.  de  la  Coq.,  pi.  28. 

—  briabaniif  Wils.  Ill,  of  Zool.,  pi.  9. 

PtUoru  pmadmOf  O.  R.  Gray,  Gen.  of  Birds,  2nd  edit.  p.  15. 

B^pmachiiu  pataJkmi,  Gny  and  Mitch.  Gen.  of  Birds,  ?oL  L  p.  04^ 

EpimackuSf  sp.  4. 
PtUerhu parediscus,  Cab.  Mus.  Uein.,  Theil  i.  p.  214. 
— pwroiimag  Aeieh.  Haiidb»  der  Spec  Om.^  p.  328. 

PfeOoris  paradiseiis^  Gcnld,  Birds  cf  Avstraliay  fi>L,  voL  hr.  pL  100. 

Hitherto  this  magnificent  bird  has  only  been  discovered  in 
the  brushes  of  the  sonth-eastem  portion  of  Australia;  so 
limited  in  fiust  does  its  range  of  habitat  seem  to  be^  that  the 
river  Hmiter  to  the  southward,  sad  M<»eton  Bay  to  the  east- 
ward,  may  be  considered  its  natural  boundaries  in  either 
direction.  I  have  been  informed  by  several  persons  who  have 
seen  it  in  its  native  wilds  that  it  possesses  many  habits  in  com- 
mon with  the  (7«Nadleiiflr,  and  that  it  ascends  the  iqpright  boles 
of  trees  precisely  after  the  manner  of  those  birds.  It  was  a 
somroe  of  regret  to  me  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  yerifying 
these  assertions,  but  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  the 
bird  induces  me  to  believe  that  such  is  the  case :  that  its 
powers  of  flight  are  very  limited,  is  certain  from  the  short- 
ness and  pecmliarly  truncate  form  of  the  wing,  and  this  mode 
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of  progression  is  doubtless  seldom  resorted  to  farther  than  to 
transport  it  from  tree  to  tree,  or  from  one  part  of  the  forest 
to  another.   That  it  is  stationary,  and  breeds  in  South-eastern 

Australia,  is  evident  from  the  nutnerous  speciuiea^i  of  all  ages 
that  kave  been  sent  from  thence  to  Europe. 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  pubHsbed  in  the  folio  edition, 
the  late  ¥,  Strange  forwarded  me  the  following  note,  which  I 
give  in  his  own  words  :— 

"  The  principal  resort  of  the  Rifle-Bird  is  among  the  large 
cedar-brushes  that  skirt  the  mountains  and  creeks  of  the 
Manning,  Hastings,  MacLeay,  Bellenger,  Clarence,  and  Rich- 
mond Rivers,  and  there,  during  the  pairing-months  of  No- 
vember and  Deoember,  the  male  bird  is  easily  found.  At  . 
that  time  of  the  year,  as  soon  as  the  sun's  rays  gild  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  up  goes  the  Rifle  Bird  from  the  thickets  below  to 
the  higher  branches  of  the  pines  (Araucaria  macleai/ana) 
which  there  abound.  It  always  affects  a  situation  where 
three  or  four  of  these  trees  occur  about  two  hundred  yards 
apart,  and  there  the  morning  is  spent  in  short  flights  from 
tree  to  tree,  in  sunning  and  preening  its  feathers,  and  in  utter- 
ing its  song  each  time  it  leaves  one  tree  for  another.  Tlie 
sound  emitted  resembles  a  prolonged  utterance  of  the  word 
**  Tass,"  by  which  the  bird  is  known  to  the  natives  of  the  Rich- 
mond River.  In  passing  from  tree  to  tree,  it  also  makes  an 
extraordinary  noise  resembling  the  shaking  of  a  piece  of  new 
stiff  silk.  After  10  a.m.  it  descends  lower  down,  and  then 
mostly  resorts  to  the  thick  limb  of  a  Cedar-tree  {Cedrelu 
ausiridis),  tod  there  continues  to  utter  its  cry  of  Jom  at  in- 
tervals of  two  minutes'  duration;  at  this  time,  owing  to  the 
thickness  of  the  limb  and  the  doeeness' with  which  the  bird 
keeps  to  it,  it  is  very  difficult  of  detection ;  wait  with  patience, 
however,  and  you  will  soon  see  him,  with  wings  extended,  and 
his  head  thrown  on  his  back,  whirling  round  and  round, 
first  one  way  and  then  another." 

The  adult  male  has  the  general  plumage  ridi  velvety  black. 
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gkmed  on  the  upper  snrfiioe  witii  brownish  lUac ;  nnder  snr* 

face  similar  to  the  upper,  but  all  the  feathers  of  the  abdomen 
and  flanks  broadly  margined  with  rich  olivc-groon  ;  feathers 
of  the  head  and  throat  small,  scale^like  and  of  a  shuuDg  me- 
tallic blue-green ;  two  centre  tail-feathers  rich  shining  metaUic 
green,  the  remainder  deep  black ;  bill  and  feet  black* 

The  female  has  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  greyish 
brown ;  the  wings  and  tail  edged  with  ferruginous ;  the 
feathers  of  the  head  w  ith  a  narrow  line  of  white  down  the 
centre ;  line  passing  down  the  side  of  the  head  from  behind 
the  eye,  chin,  and  throat  buffy  white;  all  the  under  sur&oe 
deep  buff,  each  feather  with  a  black  anow-shaped  muk  near 
the  tip. 

Sp.  364.      FTILORHIS  VICTORIA,  GoM. 

QuKBN  Victoria'b  Riflb-Bibo. 

PHkirk  mdmm,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  1849,  p*  111,  Aves, 
pi.  12. 

PHIorAis  mctoria,  Reich.  Handb.  d«r  Spec.  Om.,  p.  320* 

Ptiloris  victom,  Gould,  Birds  of  Anstraliay  foL,  Supplement,  pi 

This  Rifle-Bird  is  smaller  in  all  its  admeasurements  than  the 
Piihrki9  paradiww,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  purple 

of  the  bretist  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  broad  pectoral 
band,  bounded  above  by  the  scale-like  feathers  of  the  throat, 
and  below  by  the  abdominal  band  of  deep  oil-green,  and  by 
the  broad  and  much  more  lengthened  flank  feathers  which 
show  veiy  conspicuously. 

"This  bird,"  says  Mr.  Macgillivray,  '•was  seen  by  us  during 
the  survey  of  the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia  on  the  Barnard  Isles, 
and  on  the  ad  jacent  shores  of  the  mainland  at  Rockingham  Bay, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kennedy's  first  camp.  On  one 
of  the  Barnard  Isles  (No.  III.  in  lat.  ir  43'  8.),  which  is 
covered  with  dense  brush,  I  found  Queen  Victoria's  Rifle  Bird 
in  considerable  abundance.    Females  and  young  males  were 
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common,  but  rather  shy;  however,  by  sitting  down  and 
quietly  watdiing  in  some  favourite  locality,  one  or  more 
would  soon  alight  on  a  limb  or  braiioh,  nm  along  it  witk 
great  oderity,  stop  abruptly  every  now  and  then  to  tbmat  its 

beak  under  the  loose  bark  in  search  of  insects,  and  then  fly 
off  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arrived.  Occasionally  I  have  seen 
one  anxiously  watching  me  from  behind  a  branch,  its  head 
and  neck  only  being  visible.  At  this  time  (June)  the  ymiiig 
males  were  very  pugnacious,  and  upon  one  occasion  ibree  of 
them  were  so  intent  upon  their  quarrel  that  they  aUowed  me 
to  approach  sufficiently  near  to  kill  tlicm  all  with  a  single 
charge  of  dust  shot.  The  adult  males  were  comparatively 
rare,  fdways  sohtaiy  and  very  shy.  I  never  saw  them  upon 
the  trees,  but  only  in  the  thick  bushes  and  masses  of  climbing 
plants  beneath  them ;  on  detecting  the  vicinity  of  man  they 
immediately  shuffled  off  among  the  branches  towards  the 
opposite  side  of  the  thicket  and  flew  off  for  a  short  distance. 
1  did  not  observe  them  to  utter  any  call  or  cry ;  this,  how* 
ever,  may  have  arisen  from  my  attention  not  having  been  so 
mudi  directed  to  th&ak  as  to  the  females  and  young  males, 
which  I  was  more  anxious  to  procure,  the  very  different  style 
of  their  coloimng  havinp^  led  me  to  beheve  they  were  a  new 
species  of  Fof/iaioslomua,' ' 

The  male  has  the  general  plumage  rich  deep  velvety  black, 
glossed  on  the  upper  surfeoe,  sides  of  the  nedt,  ohin,  and 
breast  with  plum-colour;  feathers  of  the  head  and  throat 
small,  scale-like,  and  of  a  shining,  metallic  bronzy  green; 
feathers  of  the  abdomen  very  much  developed,  of  the  same 
hue  as  the  upper  surface,  but  each  feather  so  broadly  mar- 
gined with  rich  deep  olive-green,  that  the  colouring  of  the 
basal  portion  of  the  feather  is  hidden,  and  the  olive-green 
forms  a  broad  abdominal  band,  which  is  sharply  defined 
above,  but  irregular  below ;  two  centre  tail-feathers  rich 
shining  metallic  green,  the  remainder  deep  black ;  bill  and 
feet  black. 
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The  female  has  all  the  upper  surface  greyish  brown,  tinged 
with  olive ;  head  and  sides  of  the  neok  dark  brown,  striated 
with  greyish  brown ;  o?er  each  eye  a  superciliaiy  stripe  of 
boff ;  wing- feathers  edged  with  ferruginous ;  chin  and  throat 
pale  huff;  remainder  of  the  under  surface,  under  wing- 
coverts,  and  the  base  of  the  inner  webs  of  the  quills  rich  deep 
reddish  buff,  each  feather  with  an  irregular  spot  of  brown 
near  the  tip»  dilated  on  the  flanks  in  the  form  ci  irregular 
bars;  Hill  and  feet  black. 

Male, length  10^ inches;  bill  If ;  wmg5;  tailSi;  taraili. 

Genus  CRASPEDOPHORA,  G.  R.  Gray. 

The  ^nmachm  mapnificus  of  Cuvier  differing  from  the 
members  of  the  genus  FHbriia  in  form  and  colonring,  Mr« 
6.  R.  Giaj  has  made  it  the  type  of  his  genus  Oraspedophora, 

Sp.  365.     CRASPEDOPHORA  MAGNIFICA. 

MAONinCSliT  RirLB-Bl&D. 

Le  PrcmefU^  Levaill.  Oit.  de  Pand.,  p.  86,  pL  1(1. 
FMndku  magnijicus,  YwiXL  Nonv.  Diet  d'Hist.  Nat.,  torn.  xxviiL 
p.  167,  pi.  O.  80.  No.  8. 

Epimachus  magnifieus,  Cuv.  R^gn.  Anim.,  pL  4.  fig.  2. 

^""-^ pcu'adiseiis,  Gray  and  Mitch.  Gen.  of  Birds,  voL  i.  pi.  xxxii. 
— —  spleiididus,  Steph.  Cont.  of  Shaw's  Geii.  Zool.j  vol.  xiv.  p.  77. 
Crt^pedophora  magjufica,  G.  K.  Gray,  List  of  Gen.  of  Birds,  2nd  edit, 
p.  15. 

Pfeikris  magntiica,  Chmldy  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  Supplement,  pL 

"  It  is  New  Guinea*"  says  Vieillot,  "  that  country  in  which 
are  found  the  most  beantiM  birds  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  their  plumage,  that  is  the 
habitat  of  this  species,  one  of  the  richest  of  its  family."    **  It 

is  still,"  says  M.  Lesson,  writing  in  1830,  **  very  rarely  met 
with  in  collections ;  the  individual  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Museom  (at  Paris)  was  procured  in  London,  at  the  sale  of 
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Bullock's  collection.  During  our  sojourn  at  New  Guinea 
with  the  corvette  *  La  Coquille,'  we  only  obtained  two  muti- 
lated skins;  and  M.  Dumont-Durviile,  commander  of  the 
expedition  of  the  'Astrolabe/  secured  only  a  single  skin 
deprived  of  its  wings  and  feet,  the  manner  in  whicb  they  are 
usually  prepared  by  the  natives.  It  is  in  the  dense  and  vast 
forests  which  surround  the  harbour  of  Dorey  in  New  Guinea, 
that  this  fine  species  resides."  The  researches  of  Mr.  Mac- 
giliivray  and  others  enable  me  to  state  that  it  also  inhabits 
tlie  soHih-eastem  portion  of  Australia,  a  circumstance  of  no 
ordinary  interest,  since  besides  adding  another  fine  species  to 
the  already  exceedingly  rich  fauna  of  that  country,  we  now 
know  that  our  museums  will  ere  long  be  graced  with  tine 
and  perfect  specimens  in  lieu  of  the  mutilated  skins  hitherto 
procurable.  We  have  abundant  evidence  of  its  being  fre- 
quently met  with  at  Cape  Ymk,  since  nearly  every  oflSoer  of 
the '  Rattlesnake '  procured  and  brought  home  specimens  from 
that  locality. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Macgillivray's  notes  respecting  it : — 
"  This  fine  Rifle-Bird  inhabits  the  densest  of  the  brushes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gape  York.  The  natives  are  iSuniliar 
with  it  under  the  name  of '  Yagoonya ' ;  the  Damley  IsIanderB 
also  recognized  a  skin  shown  them,  and  described  it  to  be  a 
native  of  Dowde,  or  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea,  near 
Bristow  Island.  Its  cry  is  very  striking :  upon  being  imitated 
by  man,  which  may  be  easily  done,  the  male  bird  will  answer; 
it  consists  of  a  loud  whistie  resembling  wheeoo  repeated  three 
times  and  ending  abruptly  in  a  note  Wi^whtHho.  Both  sexes 
utter  the  same  note,  but  that  of  the  male  is  much  the  loudest. 
The  old  males  were  generally  seen  about  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees,  where,  if  undisturbed,  they  would  remain  long 
enough  to  utter  their  loud  cry  two  or  three  times  at  intervals 
of  from  two  to  five  minutes.  If  a  female  be  near,  the  male 
frequently  perches  on  a  conspicnons  dead  twig  in  a  crouching 
attitude,  rapidly  opening  and  closing  his  wings,  the  leathers 
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of  which  by  their  jxculiar  form  and  texture  produce  a  loud 
rustling  noise,  which  in  the  comparative  stillness  of  these 
solitudes  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards, 
and  may  be  £eunUy  imitated  by  moving  the  feathers  of  a  dried 
skin.  The  fuU-plamaged  males  are  much  more  shy  than  the 
females  or  immature  birds.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
several  of  the  Cape  York  natives  whom  I  questioned  upon  the 
subject,  the  C,  nw^nijica  breeds  in  a  hollow  tree  and  lays 
several  white  eggs.  The  ovary  of  a  female  shot  in  Novemb^, 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  contained  a  very  large 
and  nearly  completely  formed  egg. 

**From  the  shyness  of  this  Rille-Bird,  it  is  difficult  to  catch 
more  than  a  passing  glimpse  of  it  in  the  dense  brushes  which 
it  inhabits ;  I  once,  however,  saw  a  female  rouniDg  up  the 
trank  of  a  tree  like  a  Creeper,  and  its  stomach  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  filled  with  insects  only,  diiefly  ants;  while  the 
stomach  of  a  male,  shot  about  the  same  time,  contained  merely 
a  few  small  round  berries,  the  fruit  of  a  tall  tree,  the  botanical 
name  of  which  is  unknown  to  me." 

Let  me  add  that  differences  too  slight  to  be  considered 
specific  are  observable  in  Australian  and  New  Guinea  sped- 
mens ;  one  of  them  being  the  greater  length  of  the  black  side 
plumes  in  the  New  Guinea  examples. 

The  male  has  the  general  plumage  deep  velvety  bhick, 
slightly  tinged  with  purple;  wings  dull  purplish  black, 
glossed  with  a  greenish  hue  on  the  margins  of  the  feathers ; 
feathers  of  the  head  small,  scale*like,  and  of  a  shining  metallic 
bronzy  green ;  feathers  of  the  throat  simflar  in  form,  and  of  a 
shining  metallic  uil-green,  boimded  below  by  a  crescent  of 
velvety  black,  to  which  succeeds  a  narrower  crescent  of 
shining  yellowish  green ;  under  surface  purplish  black,  the 
flank-feaUiers  prolonged  into  a  filamentous  form  and  reaching 
b^ond  the  extremity  of  the  tail;  two  central  tail-feathers 
shining  metallic  green,  the  remainder  deep  black ;  irides 
umber-brown  ;  feet  lead-colour,  the  soles  ochraceous. 
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The  female  has  all  the  upper  snrface  biown ;  wings  reddish 
brown,  margined  with  bright  rufous  ;  tail  rufous ;  over  each 
eye  a  superciliary  stripe  of  buffy  white ;  throat  bufi^  white ; 
£rom  the  lower  angle  of  the  bill  od  each  side  a  nairow  streak 
df  brown;  breast  and  under  smr&ee  bi]%»  crosaed  with 
Bumeioiia  irregolar  bars  of  dark  brown. 

Family  GEETEIASJIf 
Genns  CLIMACTERIS,  Temmmet. 

Great  additions  have  been  made  to  the  species  of  this  well- 
defined  and  singnlar  group  of  Anstralian  birds,  two  oat  of 

tlie  six  now  known  being  all  that  had  been  described  prior  to 
the  publication  of  the  folio  edition.  With  the  exception  of 
Tasmania,  every  colony  is  inhabited  by  one  or  other  of  the 
following  species. 

Sp.  366.    CLIMACTERIS  SCANDENS,  Temm. 

Brown  Tree-Creeper. 

Buff'Winged  Hongy-eater,  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  178. 
CUmaeterit  temdem,  Temm.  PI.  Coh,  281.  %  2. 

Climacterifl  scandens,  GoDldy  Birds  of 

The  Brown  Tree-Creeper  inhabits  the  whole  of  the  south- 
easteni  portion  of  the  Australian  continent,  from  South  Aus- 
tralia to  New  South  Wales.  It  gives  a  decided  preference  to 
the  open  thinly-timbered  forests  of  Mtca^Ht  as  well  as  the 
fiats  studded  with  £he  apple-trees  {Afi^kora),  the  bark  of 
which,  being  rough  and  uneven,  affords  numerous  retreats  for 
various  tribes  of  insects ;  its  food,  however,  is  not  only  sought 
for  upon  the  boles  and  branches  of  the  trees,  bnt  is  obtained 
by  penetititiug  the  decayed  and  hoUow  parts;  and  it  even 
dives  into  the  small  hollow  spouts  of  the  brandbes  in  search 
of  spiders,  ants,  and  other  insects :  although  its  form  would 
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lead  to  a  oontraiy  supposition,  it  spends  much  of  its  time  on 
the  ground,  under  the  canopy  and  near  the  boles  of  the  larger 
trees,  in  a  similar  pursuit,  and  also  traverses  the  fallen  trunks 

with  a  keen  and  scrutinizing  eye.  While  on  the  ground  it 
has  a  pert  hvely  action,  passing  over  the  surface  in  a  succession 
of  quick  shuffling  hops,  carrying  its  head  erect  with  the 
feathers  puffed  out,  almost  in  the  form  of  a  crest.  Among 
the  trees  it  assumes  all  the  actions  of  the  trae  Creeper, 
ascending  the  upright  boles,  and  traversing  with  the  greatest 
facility  both  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  branches.  It 
never  descends  with  the  head  downwards,  like  the  members 
of  the  genera  Sitta  and  JSUtella ;  still  I  have  seen  it  descend 
an  upright  bole  for.a  short  distance,  by  hopping  or  shufflmg 
backwards,  as  it  were,  generally  making  a  spiral  course* 

It  flies  with  a  skimming  motion  of  the  wings,  during  which 
the  brown  marking  of  tlie  primaries  is  very  conspicuous. 

like  many  other  insectivorous  birds  in  Australia  it  seldom, 
if  ever,  resorts  to  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  drinking.  It 
has  a  sharp  piercing  cry,  which  is  frequently  uttered,  espe- 
cially if  the  tree  upon  which  it  is  climbing  be  approached. 

The  breeding-season  commences  in  August  and  continues 
until  January.  The  nest  is  generally  placed  deep  down  in  a 
hoUow  branch:  those  I  found  were  entirely  composed  of 
the  hair  of  the  Opossum,  which,  judging  from  its  brightness 
and  freshness,  had  doubtless  been  plucked  from  the  living 
animal  while  reposing  in  the  hollow  trees.  The  eggs  in  all 
the  nests  I  took  were  two  in  number,  of  a  rcddisli  flesh- 
colour,  thickly  blotched  aU  over  with  reddish  brown ;  they 
are  ten  and  a  half  lines  long  by  eight  lines  broad. 

The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head  blaiddsh  brown ;  lores 
black ;  fine  over  the  and  the  throat  dull  buff ;  at  the  base 
of  the  tlu'oat  a  few  indistinct  blackish-brown  spots ;  all  the 
upper  surface  rufous  brown ;  primaries  blackisli  brown  at  the 
base  and  light  brown  at  the  tip,  aU  but  the  first  crossed  in 
the  centre  by  a  broad  band  of  buff,  to  which  succeeds  another 
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broad  band  of  blackish  brown ;  tail  brown,  all  but  the  two 
oentie  &aihen  crossed  by  a  broad  band  <^  blackish  brown; 
all  tbe  tmder  surface  greyish  brown,  each  feather  of  the  chest 

and  abdomen  having  a  stripe  of  dull  white,  bounded  on  either 
side  with  black,  running  down  the  centre ;  under  tail-coverts 
reddish  buff,  crossed  by  irregular  bars  of  black ;  irides,  bill, 
and  leet  bladdsh  brown. 

Little  difEeronce  is  obsenrable  either  in  the  coknir  or  site  of 
the  sexes ;  the  female  may,  nevertheless,  be  at  once  distin- 
guished from  the  male  by  the  spots  at  the  base  of  the  throat 
being  rufous  instead  of  blackish  brown  as  in  the  male. 

Sp.  367.       CLIMACTERIS  RUFA,  GoM. 

Ruvous  Tbsr-Grbbpxb. 

Climacteris  n/fa,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  viii.  p.  149. 
Jin^nee,  Aborigines  of  the  niouiitaia  districts  of  Western  Australia. 

Climacteris  mfa,  Gould,  Birds  of  Anstraliay  foL,  voL  iv.  pL  94. 

In  its  robust  form  and  general  oontonr  this  species  clos^ 

resembles  the  Clmacferis  8C(tndens,  but  from  which  it  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  rufous  colouring  of  its  pkimage. 

It  is  a  common  bird  at  Swan  River,  where  Gilbert  states 
it  is  most  abundant  in  the  gum  forests  abounding  with 
the  white  ant :  it  ascends  the  smooth  bark  of  the  Eucid^H, 
and  traverses  round  the  larger  branches  with  the  greatest 
facihty,  feeding,  like  the  other  members  of  the  genus,  upon 
insects  of  various  kinds ;  but  is  frequently  to  be  seen  on 
the  ground,  searching  for  ants  and  their  larvss,  and  in  this 
sitnation  presents  a  most  grotesque  appearance,  from  its 
waddling  gait. 

Its  note  is  a  single  piercing  cry,  uttered  more  rapidly  and 
loudly  when  the  bird  is  disturbed,  and  having  a  very  singular 
and  striking  effect  amidst  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the 
forest. 
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It  makes  a  veiy  warm  nest  of  soft  grasses,  the  down  of 
'  flowers  and  feathers,  in  the  hollow  part  of  a  dead  branch, 

generally  so  far  down  that  it  is  almost  iiupossiblv  to  reach  it, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  tiud.  I  discovered  one 
by  seeing  the  old  birds  beating  away  a  Wattle-bird  that  tried 
to  perch  near  their  hole;  the  nest,  in  this  instance,  was 
fortunately  within  arm's-length ;  it  contained  three  eggs  of  a 
pale  salmon-colour,  thickly  blotched  all  over  with  reddish 
brown,  eleven  lines  long  by  eight  and  a  half  lines  broad :  this 
occurred  during  the  ^st  week  in  October. 

The  stomach  is  large  and  tolerably  muscular. 

The  male  has  the  crovm  of  the  head,  all  the  upper  suifeoe, 
and  wings  dark  brown ;  romp  and  upper  tail-coverts  tinged 
with  rufous ;  primaries  brown,  all  but  the  first  crossed  by  a 
broad  band  of  rufous,  to  which  succcod.s  a  second  broad  band 
of  dark  brown;  two  centre  tail-feathers  brown,  indistinctly 
barred  with  a  darker  hue ;  the  remainder  pale  rufous,  crossed 
by  a  broad  band  of  blackish  brown,  and  tipped  with  pale 
brown ;  line  over  the  eye,  lores,  ear-coverts,  throat,  and  under 
surface  of  the  shoulder  rust-brown ;  chest  crossed  by  an 
indistinct  band  of  rufous  brown,  each  feather  with  a  stripe  of 
bu£^  white,  bounded  on  each  side  with  a  line  of  black  down 
the  centre;  the  remainder  of  the  under  surface  deep  rust- 
red,  with  a  faint  line  of  hvSy  white  down  the  centre  of  each 
feather,  the  white  line  being  lost  on  the  flanks  and  vent ; 
imder  tail-coverts  light  rulbus,  with  a  double  spot  of  blackish 
brown  at  intervals  along  the  stem ;  irides  dark  reddish  brown ; 
bill  and  feet  blackish  brown. 

The  female  is  rather  less  in  size;  is  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  male,  but  much  lighter,  without  the  bounding  line  of 
black  on  each  side  of  the  buff  stripes  on  the  breast,  and 
having  only  an  indication  of  the  double  spots  on  the  under 
tail-coverts. 

Total  length  6  inches ;  bill^;  wing  8i;  tail^;  tarsi  |. 
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8p.  368.  CLIMAGTERIS  ERYTHEOFS,  GoM. 

Climacierii  erythropi,  Qonld  in  Froc  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  viii.  p.  1-18. 

Climacteris  erythrops,  Gbuld,  Birds  of  Australia,  fol^  voL  iv.  pL  95, 

I  obtaiiied  this  interatmg  tpedes  while  enoamped  on  tiie 
low  grassy  hills  under  tbe  liyerpool  range ;  but  wbethor  it 

is  generally  distributed  over  the  colony,  or  merely  confined 
to  districts  of  a  similar  character  to  those  in  which  I  found 
it,  I  bad  no  opportunity  of  asoertaixuDg.  So  £u:  as  I  could 
obaem^  its  habita  and  mannm  bore  a  striking  lewmblanoe 
to  those  of  the  (Mmaeien$  leueopkaa. 

One  snmnlar  featore  connected  wiA  tins  species  h  the 
circumstance  of .  the  female  alone  being  adorned  with  the 
beautiful  radiated  rufous  markings  on  the  throat,  tbe  male 
having  this  part  quite  plain ;  a  fad  which  I  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  dissection  of  nnmerons  specimens  of  both  sexes ; 
it  is  true  that  a  faint  trace  of  this  charscter  is  observable  both 
in  Climacteris  scandens  and  C.  rw/iz,  but  the  present  is  the 
only  species  of  the  genus  in  which  this  reversion  of  a  general 
law  of  nature  is  so  strikingly  apparent. 

The  nude  has  tbe  crown  of  the  head  blackish  Imywn,  eacth 
feather  maigmed  with  greyish  brown;  lores  and  a  oiide 
surrounding  the  eye  reddish  chestnut ;  bade  brown ;  sides  of 
the  neck,  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  upper  tail-coverts  grey ; 
primaries  blackish  brown  at  the  base  and  light  brown  at  the 
tip,  all  but  the  first  crossed  in  tbe  centre  by  a  broad  band  of 
buff,  to  which  succeeds  another  broad  band  of  blackish  brown ; 
two  centre  tail-feathers  grey,  the  remainder  bladddi  brown, 
largely  tipped  with  light  grey ;  chin  dull  white,  passing  into 
greyish  brown  on  the  chest ;  the  remainder  of  the  under 
surface  greyish  brown,  each  feather  having  a  broad  stripe  of 
dull  white,  bounded  on  either  side  with  black  running  down 
the  centre,  the  lines  becoming  blended,  indistinct,  and  tinged 
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with  buff  on  the  centre  of  the  abdomen ;  under  tail-coverts 
buffy  white,  crossed  by  irregular  bars  of  black ;  irides  brown ; 
bill  and  feet  black. ' 

Total  leDgth.6  inches ;  bill  { ;  wing  3^ ;  tail  2f ;  tarsi  f. 

The  female  differs  in  having  the  chestnut  marking  round 
the  eye  much  richer,  and  in  having,  in  place  of  the  greyish 
brown  on  the  breast,  a  scries  of  leathers  of  a  rusty  red  colour, 
with  a  broad  stripe  of  dull  white  down  their  middles,  the 
fttripes  a{9<iaring  to  radiate  from  a  common  centre;  in  all 
othear  paitlcidars  her  plumage  resembles  that  of  the  male. 

Sp.  309.  CLIMACTERIS  MELANONOTA,  GoM. 

BlAOK-BACKSD  TftKS-GBlBPXlU 

CXhamsMi  muSmiamf  Ooold  in  Pkoc.  of  Zool.  8oe.,  pirt  zit.  p.  lO0w 

Glimacteris  melanotus,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  vdL  iv, 
pi  96. 

For  this  additional  species  of  the  hmited  genus  Climacteris, 
a  form  confined  to  Australia,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Leichardt's 
Expedition  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Fort  Essington.  It  was 
kilied  in  latitude  15*"  57'  south,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  is  rendered  particularly  interesting 
to  me  as  being  one  of  the  birds  procured  by  poor  Gilbert  on 
the  day  of  his  lamented  death,  the  28th  of  June  1845,  which 
untoward  event  prevented  him  from  recording  any  particulars 
respecting  it :  all,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  is  to  point  out  the 
differences  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
members  of  the  genus,  and  recommend  to  future  observers 
the  investigation  of  its  habits. 

In  the  dark  colouring  and  thick  velvety  plumage  of  the 
upper  surface  it  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Climacferis 
mekmura,  but  differs  from  that  species  in  being  destitute  of 
the  lanceolate  marks  on  the  thi'oat,  and  from  all  others  iu  the 
dark  colouring  of  the  back. 

The  usual  distinction  of  the  sexes— the  finer  colouring  <tf 
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the  female — exists  in  this  as  in  the  other  species  of  the  genus ; 
th^  may  he  thus  described : — 

Saperdliaiy  line  and  throat  hnffy  white;  line  befm  and 
behind  the  eye,  all  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail  dark 
brownish  black ;  the  base  of  the  primaries,  secondaries,  and 
tertiaries,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  shoulder  huS;  under 
8iii£Boe  pale  vinous  brown ;  the  feathers  of  the  abdomen  with 
two  stripes  of  black  running  parallel  to  and  near  tiie  stem, 
the  space  between  dull  white ;  at  the  base  of  the  throat  several 
irregular  spots  of  black ;  under  tail-coverts  bufi^  white,  crossed 
by  broad  bars  of  black ;  irides  brown. 

Total  length  5^  inches ;  bill  f ;  wing  3^ ;  tail  2^ ;  tarsi  {. 

The  female  differs  in  having  the  markings  of  the  abdomen 
larger  and  more  conspieuons,  and  in  having  the  spots  at  the 
base  of  the  throat  chestnut  instead  of  black* 

Sp.370.    CLIMACTEIUS  MELAXUllA,  Gould, 

Black-tailbd  Tbxb-Cjubbper, 

Ciimacieris  ntelanura,  Gould  ia  Froc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  x.  p.  138. 

Climacteris  melanura,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iv.  pL  97. 

I  formerly  believed  that  all  the  members  of  this  genus 
were  confined  to  the  southern  portions  of  Australia^  but  that 
such  is  not  the  case  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  of  Mr. 

Bynoe  having  killed  this  bird  on  the  northern  const.  It 
exceeds  all  the  other  species  in  size,  and  also  diHers  from 
them  in  its  colouring,  particularly  in  the  lanceolate  feathers 
on  the  throat  and  in  the  black  colour  of  the  tail.  Nothing 
whatever  is  known  of  its  habits  or  general  economy,  but, 
judging  from  its  structure,  it  doubtless  closely  assimilates 
to  its  congeners  in  all  these  particulars. 

Forehead,  all  the  upper  surface,  and  the  tail-feathers  velvety 
brownish  black ;  the  occiput  and  back  of  the  neck  stained 
with  ferruginous  brown;  primaries  and  secondaries  dark 
brown  at  the  base  and  at  the  tip,  the  intermediate  space  buff. 
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fonning  a  oonspicaoos  boDcL  acroes  the  wing  when  expanded ; 
feathers  d  the  throat  white,  edged  all  round  with  black,  giving 
the  throat  a  striated  appearance ;  abdomen  and  flanks  ferru- 
ginous brown  ;  under  tail-coverts  black,  irrcgiUarly  crossed 
with  bars  of  bufl:';  bill  and  feet  blackish  brown. 

Total  length  6f  inches;  bill^;  wing  4;  tail  3;  tarsi  1. 

Sp.  371.      CLIMACTERIS  LEUCOPIICEA. 

Whitb-throated  Trbs-Cbsbpbr. 

Certhia  leucophcea,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  Supp.  p.  xxxvi. 

 piciimnuSj  111.  Mus.  Berol. 

Climncterus  picumnus,  Tcmm.  PI.  Col.  281.  fig.  1. 
New  Hulland  Nuthatch,  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  78# 
Certhia  leucopiera.  Lath.  Gen.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  182. 
2%0  Common  Creeper^  Lewin,  Birds  of  New  Holl.,  pi.  25. 
CSmacteris  leucophaa,  StrickL  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  HisU,  toI.  zi.  1843, 
p.  886. 

Climacterig  piemmnu^  Qenld,  Birds  of  Anstra]i%  &ILf  toL  It. 
pL9a 

The  range  of  this  species  is  as  widely  extended  as  that  of 
the  Climacieris  acandens,  being  a  common  bird  in  New  South 
Wales  and  the  intervening  countiy,  as  far  as  South  Australia: 
the  precise  limits  of  its  habitat  northward  have  not  been 
ascertained ;  but  it  does  not  form  part  of  the  Fauna  of  Western 
Australia. 

The  whole  structure  of  this  species  is  much  more  slender 
and  Creeper-like  than  any  other  member  of  its  genus,  and  I 
observed  that  this  difference  of  form  has  a  corresponding  in- 
fluence over  its  habits,  for  they  are  more  strictly  arboreal  than 

those  of  its  congeners  ;  indeed  so  much  so,  that  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  bird  ever  descends  to  the  ground.  It 
also  differs  from  the  C.  scandem  in  the  character  of  country 
and  kind  of  trees  it  inhabits,  being  rarely  seen  on  the  large 
EuadypH  of  the  open  forest  lands,  but  resorting  to  trees  border- 
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ing  creeks,  as  well  as  those  on  the  mountains  and  the  bnishes. 
I  have  firequmiUy  seen  it  in  the  brushes  of  Ulawarra  and  Mait* 
land,  in  which  localities  the  C,  scandens  is  seldom  if  ever 
found.  While  traversing  the  trunks  of  trees  in  search  of 
insects,  which  it  does  with  great  facility,  it  utters  a  shrill 
piping  cry :  in  this  cry,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  of  its  actions, 
it  strikingly  reminded  me  of  the  Common  Creeper  of  Europe 
(Certkia  /amiliarii),  particular^  in  its  manner  of  ascending 
tile  upright  trunks  of  the  trees,  commencing  at  the  bottom 
and  gradually  creeping  up  the  bole  to  the  top,  generally 
in  a  spiral  direction.  It  is  so  partial  to  th(^  Casuarince,  that  I 
have  seldom  seen  a  group  of  those  trees  without  at  the  same 
time  observing  the  White-throated  Tree-Creeper,  their  rough 
bark  affording  numerous  receptacles  for  various  kinds  of 
insects,  which  constitute  its  sole  diet.  I  have  never  observed 
this  species  near  the  water-holes,  and  I  feel  assured  it  has  the 
power  of  subsisting  without  drinking. 

The  breeding-season  is  September  and  the  three  following 
months.  The  nest  is  built  of  grasses,  is  warmly  lined  with 
feathers,  and  is  placed  in  the  hollow  branch  or  bole  of  a  tree. 
The  eggs  are  three  in  number,  of  a  dull  white  thinly  speckled 
with  fine  spots  of  rich  brown,  and  a  few  larger  blotches  of 
the  same  colour ;  they  are  ten  lines  long  by  eight  lines  broad. 

Crown  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  sootf  black ;  back 
olive-biown ;  wings  dark  Imnm,  all  the  primaries  and  se* 
condaries  crossed  in  the  centre  by  a  dull  buff-coloured  band ; 
throat  and  centre  of  the  abdomen  white,  the  latter  tinged 
with  buff ;  feathers  of  the  flanks  brownish  black,  with  a  broad 
stripe  of  dull  white  down  the  centre ;  rump  and  upper  tail- 
ooverts  dark  grey  under  tail-coverts  white,  crossed  by  several 
bands  of  black,  each  of  which  being  separated  on  the  stem 
appear  like  a  double  spot ;  tail  greyish  brown,  crossed  by  a 
broad  band  of  black  near  the  tip ;  bill  black ;  the  under 
mandible  horn-colour  at  the  base ;  feet  blackish  brown. 

The  female  is  precisely  the  same  in  oolonri  with  the  esoep- 
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tion  of  having  a  small  oraoge-oolonred  spot  just  below  the 
ear-coverts,  aud  by  whkih  she  it  at  once  distbgnished  from 

the  male. 

Genus  ORTHONYX. 

Mnoh  diflEbroDoe  of  opinion  has  arisen  among  ornithologists 

respecting  the  situation  of  this  bird  in  systematic  arrange- 
ments, and  as  to  what  genus  it  is  most  nearly  allied ;  I  regret 
to  say  that  not  having  seen  much  of  the  bird  in  a  state  of 
natnie,  I  am  unable  to  clear  up  these  disputed  points.  The 
form  is  strictly  Australian,  and  the  single  species  known  is 
confined  to  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  country. 

8p.  872.       ORTHONYX  SPINICAUDUS,  Tefnm. 

Spinx-tailxd  Oethontz. 

Orthonyx  spinieaudus,  Temm.  PL  Col.,  428  male,  429  female. 
—  iemminckii,  Vig.  and  Horef.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  294. 
'    '  ■  maculatus,  Steph.  Cont.  of  Shaw's  Oen.  Zooi.^  vol.  xiv.  p.  186. 

(hrthonyz  spinicaudos,  Qould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iv. 
pL99. 

The  Sj^ne-tailed  Orthonyx  is  veiy  local  in  its  habitat,  being 
entirely  confined,  so  far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain, 
to  the  brushes  which  skirt  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of 

Australia,  such  as  those  at  lUawarra,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  rivers  Manning,  Clarence,  and  MacLeay.  It  is 
usually  found  in  the  most  retired  situations  running  over  the 
prostrate  logs  of  trees,  hirge  moss-covered  stones,  &c.  I 
ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  stomacii  that  the  food 
consists  of  insects,  principally  of  the  order  Colcoptera,  and 
that  the  white  throat  distinguishes  the  male  and  the  rufous 
throat  the  female. 

M.  Jules  Verreanx,  who  has  written  a  higfafy  interesting 
account  of  this  faurd,  states  that  it  is  strict^  tenestiial,  and 
scratches  among  ,  the  detritus  and  Mka  leaves  fo  its  food. 
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throwing  back  the  earth  like  the  It  never  diiiibe» 

as  was  formerlj  supposed,  but  runs  over  &11en  trunks  of 

trees; — is  rather  a  solitary  bird,  seldom  more  than  two  being 
seen  together.  Its  often-repeated  cry  of  cri-cri-cri-crUe 
betrays  its  presence,  when  its  native  haunts,  the  most  retired 
parts  of  the  forest,  are  visited.  Its  chief  food  consists  of 
insects,  thdr  larvie,  and  woodrbngs.  It  builds  a  hirge  domed 
nest,  of  slender  mosses ;  the  entrance  being  by  a  lateral  hole 
near  the  bottom.  The  eggs  are  white  and  dispro})ortionately 
large.  The  situation  of  the  nest  is  the  side  of  a  slanting  rock 
or  large  atone,  the  entrance-hole  being  level  with  the  surface. 
— Bevue  2ldolopique,  July  1847. 

The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
back  reddish  brown,  with  a  large  mark  of  black  on  each 
feather ;  lower  part  of  the  back  and  upper  tail -coverts  rich 
rufous  brown;  wings  black;  coverts  largely  tipped  with  grey; 
primaries  crossed  with  grey  at  the  base ;  apical  half  of  the  pri- 
maries and  the  tips  of  the  secondaries  dark  brownish  grey ; 
tail  dark  brown ;  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  dark  grey ; 
throat  and  chest  white,  separated  from  the  grey  of  the  sides 
of  the  neck  by  a  lunar-shaped  mark  of  deep  black ;  flanks  and 
under  tail-coverts  grey,  stained  with  reddish  brown ;  bill  and 
feet  bkck ;  irides  very  dark  haaeL 

The'  female  only  differs  in  coloor  in  having  the  throat  rich 
rust-red. 

Genus  SiTfELLA,  Swaimam. 

During  the  progress  of  the  "  Bhrdsof  Australia''  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  characterizing  several  new  species  of  this  form  ; 
one  from  Southern  and  Western  Australia,  another  from 
Moreton  Bay,  and  a  third  from  the  north  coast.  The  JSiUeila 
ekry$qptera  was  the  only  one  previously  known. 

No  species  of  this  genus  exists  in  Tasmania. 

These  birds  build  singular,  upright  nests  on  the  branches  of 
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trees,  and  do  not  incubate  in  the  holes  of  trees  like  the  Nut- 
hatches of  Euiope  aud  India. 

Sp.  373.    SITTELLA  CIIRYSOPl'ERA,  Swains. 

OllANGE-WlNGED  SlTT£LLA. 

SUta  ekrytoptera.  Lath,  Gen.  Syn.  Sapp.^  p.  xxxii. 
Onrnge^wmged  Nutiateh,  Latb.Geii.Syi>.  Supp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  146,  pi.  227. 
Sitia  ?  dwynptera,  Steph.  Cont.  Shaw's  Gen.  ZooL,  ?ol*  xiv.  p.  189. 
Ne€p9  ehrympteNi,  YieUl.  2nde  ^it.  da  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat,  torn.  xzxi. 
p.  881. 

BUtella  ehrysoptera,  Swains.  Class,  of  Birds,  yol.  ii.  p.  817. 
Mwr^ri-gang,  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wdes. 

Stfetolla  chrysoptera,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iv.  pL  101. 

New  South  Wales  is  the  true  habitat  of  this  species,  over 
neariy  every  part  of  which  it  is  rather  plentifully  distributed. 
I  generally  observed  it  in  small  companies  of  from  four  to 

eight  in  number,  running  over  the  branches  of  the  trees  with 
the  greatest  facility,  and  assuming  every  possible  variety  of 
position;  often,  like  the  Nuthatch,  traversing  the  boles  of 
the  trees  with  its  head  downwards. 

During  its  flight,  which  is  quick  and  darting,  the  red  mark 
on  the  wing  shows  very  oonspicnously ;  its  powers  of  flight 
are,  however,  seldom  employed,  fuither  than  to  enable  it  to 
pass  from  one  tree  to  another. 

The  colouring  of  this  bird  is  more  sombre,  and  has  the 
markings  of  the  head  less  decided,  than  any  other  species  of 
the  genus.  The  darker  colouring  of  the  head  and  ear-coverts 
of  the  female,  however,  at  once  points  out  to  the  ornithologist 
the  sex  of  any  specimen  lie  may  possess  of  this  genus. 

The  male  has  the  head  dark  brown ;  all  the  upper  surface 
grey,  with  a  broad  streak  of  dark  brown  down  the  centre  of 
each  feather ;  wings  dark  brown,  with  a  broad  patch  of  rich 
rufous  crossing  the  primaries  and  secondaries ;  upper  tail- 
coverts  white ;  tail  black,  the  outer  feathers  tipped  with 
white;  all  the  under  surface  grey,  with  a  faint  streak  of 
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brown  down  each  feather ;  under  tail-coverts  white,  crossed 
near  the  tip  with  a  spot  of  brown  ;  bill  horn-colour  at  the 
base ;  irides  cream-colour ;  eyelash  light  buflP ;  feet  yellow. 

The  female  differs  only  in  having  the  head  of  a  diarker  tint 
of  brown. 

I  possess  a  smnewbat  mntOated  specimen  of  a  SitteUa, 

which  was  given  to  me  by  Captain  Sturt,  but  I  am  unaware 
of  the  locality  in  which  he  obtained  it.  This  bird,  whicli  I 
feel  assured  is  a  new  species,  is  very  nearly  allied  to  8.  cAr^ 
wpiera,  but  differs  iinom  it  in  having  a  longer  and  moie 
upturned  bill»  the  base  of  which  is  yellow,  and  a  uniformly 
coloured  back  and  breast  without  apparently  any  trace  of 
the  brown  striae  seen  on  the  feathers  of  those  parts  in  ♦S'.  c^ry- 
soptera ;  in  other  respects,  particularly  in  the  chestnut  coloured 
band  across  the  wings,  it  is  very  similar  to  that  species. 
If  it  should  hereafter  prove  to  be  new,  I  would  propose  for  it 
the  specific  name  of  iemnroaM*. 

Sp.  374.   SITTELLA  LEUGOGEPHALA,  Gould. 

WhITB-HBADSD  SlTrBU«A. 

Sittella  leucocepkalOf  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  See,  part  v.  p.  152. 

SitteUa  l0aoocephal%  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia^  fbL^ 
My  collection  contains  several  specimens  of  this  species  of 

Sittella,  two  of  which  were  received  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Morcton  Bay  ;  another  was  procured  during  Dr.  Leicliardt's 
overland  expedition  to  Port  Essington,  Gilbert  having  killed 
it  near  Peak-Range  Camp  on  the  27th  of  January  1845 :  the 
latter  differs  from  the  former  in  the  greater  purity  of  the 
white  colouring  of  the  head,  and  in  the  darker  tint  of  the  strie, 
which  run  down  the  centre  of  each  of  the  feathers  on  the  breast ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  hereafter  prove  to  be  distinct. 

Head  and  neck  pure  white ;  upper  surface  greyish  brown 
with  darker  centres;  under  surface  greyish  white,  with  a 
stripe  of  brownish  black  down  the  centre  of  each  feather ; 
wings  dark  brown,  crossed  by  a  band  of  pale  rusty  red ;  tail 
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brownish  black,  the  middle  feathers  slightly,  and  the  outer 
ones  largely  tipped  with  white ;  upper  tail-coverts  white,  the 
lateral  feathers  with  a  patch  of  dark  brown  in  the  centre; 

under  tail-coverts  brown,  tipped  with  white  ;  iridcs  greenish 
yellow  ;  base  of  the  bill,  nostrils,  and  eyelash  oran<^c-yellow. 
Total  length  4^  inches ;  billf;  wing2|i  taill^;  tarsi 

Sp.  876.     SITT£LLA  LEUCOFTERA,  GaM. 

White -WINGED  SmjiLLA. 
SiUeUa  leueeptera,  Goold  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  8oc,  part  vii.  p.  144. 

Sittdla  ]0iioopt«ra»  Goold,  Biids  of  Australia,  ihL,  voL  iv.  pL  108. 

The  present  bird,  which  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Australia,  is  a  perfect  representative  of  the  SittaUa  chrysoptera 
of  the  south  coast,  to  which  species  it  is  most  nearly  allied. 
The  contrasted  style  of  its  plamage,  together  with  the  white 
spot  in  the  wings,  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  every  other 
species  of  the  genus  yet  discovered.  It  is  found  in  the 
Cobourg  Peninsula,  but  is  nowhere  very  abundant ;  it  moves 
about  in  small  fiuniUes  of  from  four  to  twelve  in  number. 
Its  note,  actions,  and  general  habits  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  members  of  the  genus. 

The  sexes  differ  from  each  other  in  the  markings  of  the 
head ;  the  male  has  the  summit  only  black,  while  the  female 
has  the  whole  of  the  head  and  ear-coverts  of  that  colour. 

The  male  has  the  forehead,  crown  of  the  head,  and  occiput 
deep  black ;  wings  black,  with  a  broad  band  of  white  cross* 
ingthe  primaries  near  the  base;  tail  black,  the  lateral  feathers 
tij)ped  with  white ;  throat,  under  surface,  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  white ;  under  tail-coverts  white,  with  a  spot  of  black 
near  the  tip  of  each  feather  ;  back  greyish  brown,  the  centre 
of  each  featlier  streaked  with  blackish  brown ;  irides  oohre- 
yellow ;  eyehish  straw-yeDow ;  bill  straw-yellow,  tipped  with 
black  ;  legs  and  feet  lemon-yellow. 

Total  length  4  inches ;  bill     ;  wing  3 ;  tail  1  \ ;  tarsi  ji- 
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Sp.  376         SITTELLA  PILBATA,  GaM. 

Blagk-cappbd  Sittella. 

Sittella  pileata,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  v.  p.  151,  male. 

 melanocephalaf  Gould  in  Ibid.,  p.  152,  female. 

It 

GiKhnuU^-dUe,  Aborigines  of  Weitem  Anitnlia. 

SitteUa  pikaAa,  GoDld,  Bir^ 

This  species  of  Sitfrlla  enjoys  a  range  extending  over 
several  degrees  of  longitude.  I  killed  seveml  examples  during 
my  excursion  into  the  interior  of  South  Australia,  and  I  tran- 
scribe from  my  journal  the  following  notes  on  the  subject : — 
"  I  met  with  a  flock  of  these  birds  on  the  hiUs  near  the  source 
of  the  Kivcr  Torrens,  about  forty  miles  northward  of  Adelaide: 
they  were  about  thirty  in  number  and  were  extremely  shy, 
keeping  on  the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees,  and  the  whole 
company  flying  from  tree  to  tree  so  quickly,  that  I  and  my 
companion  were  kept  at  a  full  run  to  get  shots  at  them." 

The  following  is  from  Gilbert's  notes  made  in  Western 
Australia  : — 

"An  extremely  active  bird,  running  up  and  down  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
always  in  &milies  of  from  ten  to  twenty  in  number.  It 
utters  a  weak  piping  note  whOe  on  the  wing,  and  occasionally 
while  running  up  and  down  the  trees.  Its  flight,  which  is 
genorally  ])( rformed  in  rather  rapid  undulating  starts,  is  of 
short  duration.'* 

Gilbert  subsequently  informed  me,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Johnson  Drummond,  that  this  species  "  makes  a  nest  of  short 
strips  of  bark  attached  together  and  fastened  to  the  branch  with 
cobwebs,  and  so  covered  over  with  them  as  to  be  very  nearly 
smooth ;  the  cobweb  is  laid  or  felted  on,  not  wound  round 
the  pieces;  and  portions  of  lichen  are  frequently  attached.  The 
nest  is  generally  placed  in  the  highest  and  most  slender  fork 
of  an  Acacia,  and  is  most  difficult  to  detect,  from  its  very 
diminutive  size  and  ftom  its  resembling  a  slight  excrescence 
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of  tlie  wood ;  the  eggs  are  three  in  number,  of  a  whitish 
colour,  with  circular  greeu  spot^  regularly  distributed  over 

the  whole  surface.    The  bird  breeds  in  September. 

On  reference  to  the  synonyms  given  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  prior  to  my  visit  to  Australia,  I  regarded,  described,  and 
named  the  two  sexes  of  this  bird  as  distinct  species,  an  error 
which  the  opportunity  I  subsequently  had  of  observing  the 
bird  in  a  state  of  nature  and  of  dissecting  recent  .specimens  has 
enabled  mc  to  correct ;  the  black-headed  specimens  proving  to 
be  females,  and  those  with  a  black  cap  only,  males. 

The  male  has  the  forehead,  stripe  over  the  eye,  throat, 
breast,  and  centre  of  the  abdomen  white ;  crown  of  the  head 
black ;  ear-coverts,  back  of  the  neck  and  back  greyish  brown, 
with  a  small  stripe  of  dark  brown  down  the  centre  of  each 
feather  of  the  latter ;  rump  white ;  upper  and  under  tail- 
coverts  greyish  brown,  crossed  with  an  arrow-shaped  mark  of 
dark  brown,  and  tipped  with  white;  tail  black,  the  centre 
feathers  slightly  and  the  outer  ones  largely  tipped  with 
white ;  wings  blackish  brown,  with  a  large  patch  of  rufous 
in  the  centre,  interrupted  by  the  blackish  browu  margins  of 
some  of  the  secondaries  ;  all  the  feathers  slightly  tipped  with 
greyish  brown ;  flanks  and  vent  greyish  brown ;  bill  yellow 
at  the  base,  black  at  the  tip ;  feet  beautiful  king's-yellow ; 
irides  bu%  hasel ;  eyelash  buff. 

The  female  differs  in  being  somewhat  darker  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  in  having  the  whole  of  the  upper  pait  of  the 
head  including  the  orbits  deep  black. 

Total  length  4}  inches;  bilii;  wing  di;  tail  If;  tarsii. 

Family  GUGULIDiB. 

The  species  of  this  extensive  family,  many  of  whidi  are 
rendered  remarkable  by  their  parasitic  habits,  arc  universally 
dispersed  over  the  soi&oe  of  the  gbbe ;  they  abound  in  the 
old  world,  but  are  much  less  numerous  in  the  new.  In  Africa, 
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Asia,  the  Indian  and  Poljrnesian  idands  they  are  about  equalljr 
abundant ;  generaDy  speaking  the  range  of  theTarioos  species 

is  somewhat  limited,  while  the  genera  are  more  widely  spread. 
All  the  Australian  species,  with  the  exception  of  the  members 
of  the  genus  CcnfrcpuB  are  parasitic,  the  huge  Sci/tkrops  and 
the  diminutive  Ckty9oeoe^m  alike  depositing  their  eggs  in  the 
nests,  and  entmsthig  thdr  young  to  the  fostering  care  of 
other  birds. 

Genus  CUCULUS,  Linnaui. 

Miiller,  Bonaparte,  Cabanis,  and  other  writers  having  sepa- 
rated the  C\ickoos  of  the  southern  portion  of  Australia  from 
the  genus  Cuculus,  ouly  one  species  of  that  form,  as  now 
restricted,  finds  a  place  in  the  avifauna  of  the  country. 

Sp.  377.       CUCULUS  CANOROIDES,  MnUer  ? 

Australian  Cuckoo. 

Cuculus canoroides,  Miill,  Verb.  Nat.  Gesch.  &c.,  Land-en  Volk.,  p.  );^35. 
«—  horsfieldi,  Moore's  Cat.  Birds  E.  I.  Conip.,  vol.  xi.  p.  703. 
—  opiaiuSf  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  xiii.  p.  18. 
Ntcoclariua  cptaius,  Bonap.  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.^  p.  6. 

Cneolni  optatns^  Gonld,  Birds  of  Anstialiay  fbL,  voL  vf,j^BL 

The  northern  part  of  Australia  is  the  only  locality  in  which 
this  bird  has  been  found}  the  specimens  I  have  seen  were 
killed  in  the  month  of  January:  whether  it  utters  the  word 
*  Cuckoo'  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  it  is  most  likely  that 
in  its  voice  as  in  its  form  and  general  appctirance  it  doeely 
assimilates  to  its  European  relative. 

In  the  Australian  bird  the  l)lack  bands  on  the  breast  are 
broader  and  more  defined  than  in  the  European  C.  canarus ; 
the  claws  of  the  AustraUan  bird  are  also  smaller  and  more 
delicate  than  those  of  its  European  ally. 
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All  the  upper  surface  slaty  grey ;  inner  webs  of  the  prima- 
ries broadly  barred  with  white;  tail-feathers  dark  violet- 
brown,  with  a  row  of  oblong  spots  of  white,  placed  alternately 
on  either  side  of  .the  stem,  and  slightly  tipped  with  white ; 
the  lateral  feathers  have  also  a  row  of  white  spots  on  the  mar- 
gin of  their  inner  webs ;  chin  and  breast  light  grey ;  all  the 
under  surface  huffy  white,  crossed  by  bands  of  black;  irides, 
bill,  and  feet  orange. 

Total  length  13  inches ;  billl^;  wing?};  tail 6^;  tarsi}. 

Genus  CACOMANTIS,  MuUer. 

•  This  genus  was  founded  for  the  Cue  id  us  flavus  of  Gmelin, 
a  form  which  is  freely  represented  in  Australia,  where  there 
are  at  least  four  species,  some  inhabiting  the  soathem,  and 
others  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  country. 

Sp.  878.        CAOOMANTIS  PALLIDUS. 

Pallid  Cuckoo. 

Chkmba  paUida,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.,  Sapp.  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

CuctUus  inomatus,  Vig.  and  Honf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  zr.  p.  297. 

ulbostrigatus,  Vig.  and  Honf.  lb.,  p.  298,  young. 
 wnegaius  et  mntrmt^  YieilL  Nouy*  Diet  d'Hist.  Nat.«  torn.  viii. 

pp.  224,  226. 

Cacomantis  inomatus,  Bonap.  Consp.  Gen.  Av.,  torn.  i.  p.  103,  Coco- 

mantis,  sp.  1. 

 cincreus,  Bonap.  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  p.  G. 

Ileteroscenes  pallidus,  Cab.  et  Hein.  Mus.  Hein.,  Theiliv.  Heft  1.  p.  26 

 occidentalis,  Cab.  et  Ilcin.  lb.,  Theil  iv.  Heft.  1.  p.  27,  note. 

Dju-dur-ruuy  Aborigines  of  Western  Australia* 
Greater  Cuckoo  of  the  Colonists. 

Cocohis  inomatns^  Qonldy  Birds  of  Anstralia^  loL»  vol  iv«  pL  86. 

The  southern  portion  of  Australia  generally,  and  the  island 
of  Tasmania,  are  inhabited  by  this  species  of  Cuckoo ;  to  the 
latter  country,  however,  it  is  only  a  summer  visitant,  and  a 
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partial  migration  also  takes  place  in  the  adjacent  portion  of 
the  continent,  as  is  shown  by  its  numbers  bdng  mnch  fewer 
daring  winter.  It  arrives  in  Tasmania  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  departs  northward  in  February.  During  the  vernal 
season  it  is  an  animated  and  querulous  bird,  and  may  tlien 
be  seen  either  singly,  or  two  or  more  males  engaged  in  chasing 
each  other  from  tree  to  tree.  Its  ringing  whistling  call,  which 
consists  of  a  succession  of  running  notes,  the  last  and  highest 
of  which  are  several  times  rapidly  repeated,  is  often  uttered 
while  the  bird  is  at  rest  among  the  branches,  and  also  occa- 
sionally while  on  the  wing.  Its  food  consists  of  caterpillars, 
Phamidm^  and  coleopterous  insects,  which  are  generally  pro- 
cured among  the  leafy  branches  of  the  trees,  and  in  searching 
for  which  it  displays  considerable  activity,  and  great  power  of 
traversing  the  smaller  limbs.  When  desirous  of  repose  after 
feeding,  it  perches  on  the  topmost  dead  branches  of  the  trees, 
on  the  posts  and  rails  of  the  fences,  or  any  other  prominent 
site  whence  it  can  survey  all  around.  Its  flight  is  straight 
and  rapid,  and  not  unlike  that  of  the*  Oueulua  oanonta. 

In  respect  to  its  reproduction  it  is  strictly  parasitic,  devolving 
the  task  of  incubation  on  the  smaller  birds,  many  species  of 
which  arc  known  to  be  the  foster-parents ;  among  them  may 
be  enumerated  the  various  Meliihrepti,  Fiilotes,  Maluri,  Jean- 
l/iisuB,  &c.  After  the  young  Cuckoo  has  left  the  nest,  it  selects 
some  low  dead  branch  in  an  open  glade  of  the  foteai  as  a 
convenient  situation  for  its  various  foster-parents  to  supply  it 
with  food,  for  the  procuring  and  supplying  of  which  the 
smaller  birds  appear  to  have  entered  into  a  mutual  compact. 

The  specimens  of  this  bird  from  Western  Australia  are 
somewhat  smaller,  and  have  the  white  marks  of  the  tail  less 
distinct  than  specimens  from  Tasmania,  but  these  dififerences 
are,  in  my  opinion,  too  trivial  to  be  regarded  as  other  than 
mere  local  variations ;  but  MM.  Cabanis  and  Heine  think  other- 
wise, and  have  assigned  to  them  the  specific  appellation  pf 
denUUis.  When  fully  adult  the  plumage  is  nevly  of  4i  ivufomi 
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brown,  with  the  inner  webs  of  the  wing  and  tail-feathers 
relieved  by  bars  and  markings  of  white;  the  immatare 

colouring,  on  the  contrary,  presents  a  variegated  and  very 
diversified  character,  which,  owing  to  the  constant  change 
taking  place,  cannot  be  described  so  as  to  render  it  clear  to 
my  readers.  When  the  yonng  leaves  the  nest,  the  throat, 
fyise,  and  shoulders  ore  black,  the  feathers  of  the  remainder 
of  the  body  crossed  and  spotted  with  buff ;  the  black  colouring 
gradually  gives  place  to  the  grey  of  the  under  surface,  while 
the  buffy  marks  of  the  upper  surface  are  retained  even  after 
the  second  or  third  moult ;  it  breeds  in  this  state,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  the  female  it  is  ever  entirely  cast  off. 

The  stomachs  of  those  dissected  were  found  to  be  capacious, 
membranous,  and  thickly  lined  with  hair. 

The  egg  is  about  seven -eights  of  an  inch  long  by  five-eighths 
broad,  and  is  of  a  cream-colour,  speckled  oil  over  with  markings 
of  brown. 

The  adult  male  has  the  head,  neck,  and  all  the  under  sur&ce 
brownish  grey,  with  a  streak  of  dark  brown  down  the  sides  of 

the  neck ;  all  the  upper  surface  olive-brown,  becoming  much 
darker  on  the  wings  and  tail ;  basal  portion  of  the  inner  webs 
of  the  primaries  broadly  barred  with  white ;  tail-feathers  barred 
on  the  margins  of  both  webs  with  white,  slightly  on  the  outer 
and  deeply  on  the  inner;  all  the  feathers^ tipped  with  white, 
and  with  a  mark  of  white  on  the  stem  near  the  tip,  this  mark 
being  very  small  on  the  central  tail-feather,  and  gradually 
increasing  on  the  lateral  feathers  until  on  the  outer  it  forms  a 
band;  under-irides  very  dark  brown;  eyelash  yellow;  gape 
and  inside  of  the  mouth  ridi  deep  orange;  feet  olive. 

The  female  differs  in  having  the  upper  surface  mottled  vnth 
buff  and  rufous,  in  having  a  triangular  spot  of  reddish  buff  at 
the  extremity  of  each  of  the  wing-coverts,  and  the  markings  of 
the  tail  buff  instead  of  white;  all  which  markings  may  in 
very  old  birds  give  place  to  a  style  of  colouring  similar  to  the 
male. 
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The  young,  independently  of  the  differenoBB  pointed  oot 
above,  has  the  feet  yellowish  olive,  the  soles  of  the  feet  yellow ; 

the  bill  yellowish  olive,  the  corner  of  the  mouth  and  the  tip  of 
the  bill  being  more  yellow  than  the  rest  of  that  organ ;  irides 
greyish  brown. 

Sp.  379.   CACOMANTIS  FLABELLIFORMIS. 

Fan-tailed  Cuckoo. 

QinUuiJIabeUifarmia,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  Supp.  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 

—  rufiilus,  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  torn.  viii.  p.  234. 

—  pijrrhophaenus,  Vieill.  lb.,  torn.  viii.  p.  234. 
— —  prionurus,  Licht.  Verz.  Doubl.,  p.  9. 

—  cineraceus,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  XV.  p.  298. 
 incertus,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  lb,,  vol.  xv.  p.  299. 

 variulosuSy  Vig.  and  Horsf.  lb.,  vol.  xv.  p.  300. 

 flavus,  pt.,  Less.  Traite  d'Orn.,  p.  152. 

—  cinerascens,  Gray  and  Mitch.  Gen.  of  Birds^  vol.  ii.  p.  44i3, 
CueuUu,  Bp.  41. 

 p}jrrhophanes,  Gray  and  Mitch.  lb.,  vol.  ii.  p.  463,  CuculuSf  sp.  46, 

Cacomaniis  JUdteUiformu,  Bonap.  Consp.  Gen.  Ay.,  torn.  i.  104^  Coco- 
mantis,  sp.  7« 

 incertuSf  Bonap.  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  p.  6. 

Vu'laar,  Aborigines  of  the  lowland  (UsthcU  of  Western  Australia. 
Letter  Cuckoo  of  the  Colonists. 


ChiciiliiB  cineraoeiiB,  Qoald^  Birds  of  Ansteliay  fidt^ToL  i¥«  pL  M 

This  is  a  migratory  species,  arriving  in  Tasmania  in  Septem- 
ber, and,  after  spending  the  summer  months  therein,  departing 
to  the  northward  in  January  and  February.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Australia  solitary  individuab  remain 
thronghout  the  winter,  as  evidenced  by  my  having  observed  it 
nmnd  Adelaide  in  July :  I  have  never  seen  individuals  from 
the  north  coast ;  I  therefore  infer  that  its  migratory  movements 
are  somewhat  restricted;  in  all  probabihty  the  26th  degree  of 
latitude  may  be  the  extent  of  its  range  to  the  northward. 
During  the  summer  months,  its  distribution  over  the  southern 
portion  oi  the  continent  may  be  said  to  be  aniveanal»  bat 
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withal  it  is  rather  a  solitary  bird  and  loves  to  dwell  in 
secluded  ntuatioDS,  where,  but  for  its  loud  ringmg  call,  which 
much  resembles  its  aboriginal  name,  it  would  easily  escape 

detection . 

It  liics  rather  heavily,  and  on  alighting  moves  the  tail  up 
and  down  for  some  time ;  a  similar  movement  of  the  tail  also 
invariably  precedes  its  taking  flight. 

like  the  other  species  of  Cuckoo,  it  deposits  its  single  egg 
in  the  nest  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  birds : 
it  is  of  a  perfectly  oval  form,  of  a  flesh-white  sprinkled  all  over 
with  fine  spots  of  purplish  brown,  nine  or  ten  lines  long  by 
seven  and  a  half  lines  broad. 

The  stomaoh  is  capacious,  membranous,and  lined  with  hairs; 
and  the  food  consbts  of  the  larv»  of  insects  of  various  kinds. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage,  but  the  female  is  a  trifle 
smaller  than  the  male. 

Head  and  all  the  upper  surface  dark  slate-grey ;  wings 
brown,  glossed  with  green ;  tail  dark  glossy  greenish  brown, 
each  feather  toothed  on  the  edge  with  white,  the  extent  of 
which  gradually  increases  until  on  the  lateral  feathers  they 
assume  the  form  of  irregular  interrupted  bars ;  on  the  edge 
of  the  shoulder  a  short  narrow  stripe  of  white ;  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  wing  an  oblique  band  of  white ;  chin  grey ; 
under  sur&ce  ferniginous ;  bill  black,  except  at  the  base  of 
the  lower  mandible,  where  it  is  fleshy  orange;  irides  dark 
brown ;  eyehish  beautiful  dtron-yellow ;  feet  yellowish  olive. 

Sp.380.   CACOMANTIS  INSPERATUS,  Coi^t/. 

Brush-Guckoo. 

Cfucuku  insperaius,  Goald  in  Proe.  of  Zool.  See.,  part  xiii.  p.  19. 
Caeomantis  insperatus,  Bonap.  Coasp.  Gen.  Av.,  torn.  i.  p.  104,  Caco- 
mantis,  sp.  2. 

Ouciihis  insperatoii  Gonldi  Birds  of  AusferaJia,  foL,  voL  xv.  pL  87. 
While  traversing  the  cedar  brushes  of  the  Liverpool  range 
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on  the  26th  of  October,  1839,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  i4>peanuioe  of  a  Oaxkoo,  which  I  at  first  mistook  for  the 
Cacamantis  JiaMU/brmu,  but  whidi  on  examiDation  proved 
to  be  a  Bew  spedes ;  this  example  was  the  only  one  I  ever 

saw  living,  and  a  single  skin  is  all  that  has  since  been  sent 
to  me  from  New  South  Wales ;  it  must  therefore  be  very 
rare  in  the  south-eastern,  portion  of  the  continent  More 
recently  I  have  received  examples  from  Western  Australia. 

On  comparison,  this  species  will  be  found  to  difo  from 
C.  Jlabelli/ormiSy  for  which  it  might  be  readily  mistaken,  in  its 
smaller  size,  in  the  more  square  form  of  the  tail,  and  in  that 
organ  being  destitute  of  white  markings  on  the  outer  webs  of 
the  feathers.  In  its  structure  and  colouring  it  will  be  found 
to  approximate  to  the  members  of  the  genus  MuoealtMi,  and 
in  fact  to  form  one  of  the  links  which  unite  the  two  groups. 

Head,  throat,  and  all  the  upper  surface  dark  slatc-grey; 
back  and  wings  glossed  with  green  ;  tail  glossy  brownish 
green,  each  feather  tipped  with  white,  and  with  a  row  of 
triangular-shaped  white  markings  on  the  margins  oC  the  inner 
webs ;  primaries  and  secondaries  with  a  pateh  of  white  on 
their  inner  webs  near  the  base ;  edge  of  the  shoulder  white ; 
under  surface  of  the  shoulder,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts 
rufous;  remainder  of  the  under  surface  grey,  washed  with 
rufous ;  bill  black ;  feet  olive. 

Total  length 9^ inches;  billl;  wingd^;  tail5|  tarsif. 

Sp.881.  CACOMANm  DUMETORUM, 

SqUABB-TAILEO  CuCKOO. 

Cucuhis  dumetorum,  Gould  in  Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc,  part  xiii.  p.  19. 
Cacomantis  dumetorum,  Bonap.  Consp.  Gen.  Av.,  torn.  i.  p.  104,  Caco- 
marUu,  sp.  3. 

This  species,  which  inhabits  the  north-western  coast,  diflPers 
&om  C.  insperatus  in  being  of  a  much  smaller  size  and  in  the 
whole  of  the  plumage  being  browner. 
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Head,  neok,  and  ramp  dark  alate-giey ;  back,  wings,  and 
tail  bionsy  brown ;  taO-feetbere  aUghtly  tipped  witb  wbite, 
and  with  a  row  of  small  triangular-shaped  spots  on  the 
margins  of  their  inner  webs ;  breast  grey,  washed  with 
rufous ;  under  surface  of  the  shoulder,  ilauks,  vent,  and  under 
tail-coverts  deep  rufous ;  irides  brown. 

Total  length 8^ incliea;  billj^;  wing  5;  tail  4^;  tarsi ^. 

Genus  MESOCALIUS,  Cahanig  ei  Heine. 

MM.  Cabanis  and  Heine  have  established  the  above  genus 
ton  the  bird  I  had  called  Ckaleika  oseukma,  and  as  I  have 
adopted  many  of  the  new  genera  into  which  the  CueididtB 

are  now  divided,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  this  one 
also.  The  only  species  of  the  form  yet  discovered  is  a  larger 
or  more  robust  bird  than  the  little  Bronze  Cuckoos,  and  it 
also  diffiors  bom.  them  in  its  colouring. 

Sp.  882.     ME80CALIUS  OSGULANS,  QoM. 

Blac&-£ajl£])  Cuckoo. 

ChaUUii  otedoMp  Gould  in  Pkoc.  of  ZooL  See.,  part  xv.  p.  82. 
Cucuhu  oteuUm»f  Gray  and  Biiteh.  Gen.  of  Birdi,  vol.  ii.  p.  468 

(huuhu,  sp.  29. 

ChryiococeysB  oteukms,  Gould,  Birds  of  Aattraliay  vol.  i.  Introd.  p.  IxL 
JfiMcdwt  paOiokiui,  Cab.  et  Hem.  Mns.  Hem.  Theil  iv.  Heft  u 
p.  16,  note. 

Black-eared  Cuckoo,  Colonists  of  Swan  River. 


Chaldtes  oacolans,  Gould^  Birds  of  Australia^  foL,  voL  iv.  pL  88. 

Pour  examples  of  this  species  came  under  my  notice  during 

the  time  I  was  engaged  on  the  foUo  edition  of  the  Birds  of 
Austraha — one  from  Swan  River,  two  killed  by  myself  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  one  in  the  collection  of  the  late  H.  E. 
Strickland,  Bsq. ;  since  its  completion  a  fine  example  has  been 
sent  to  me  by  O,  Prench  Angas,  Esq.,  from  South  Australia. 
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Judging  from  the  little  I  saw  of  this  specsies  in  a  state  of 
nature,  its  habits  were  those  of  the  members  of  the  genos 
Lamprocaccym thick  shrubby  trees  of  moderate  height  ap- 
peared to  be  its  favourite  resort,  and  its  food  to  consist  of 

insects  obtained  among  the  branches  and  from  off  the  leaves, 
in  search  of  which  it  hops  about  with  stealthiness  and 
quietude;  further  than  this,  little  is  known  respecting  it. 
One  of  my  specimens  was  killed  near  Qundermein  on  the 
Lower  Namoi,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1889 ;  but  the  true 
habitat  of  the  species  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  That  it 
is  confined  to  Australia  is  almost  certain,  but  this  can  only 
be  verified  by  future  research. 

Gilbert,  who  observed  this  bird  in  Western  Australia, 
states  that  it  is  very  shy,  and  that  he  only  met  with  it  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  It  utters  a  feeble,  lengthened,  and 
pliiintive  note  at  long  intervals.  It  flies  slowly  and  heavily, 
and  but  short  distances  at'  a  time.  The  stomach  is  thin  and 
capacious,  and  slightly  lined  with  hairs  of  caterpillars. 

Head,  all  the  upper  surfiioe,  and  wings  glossy  olive-brown, 
becoming  darker  on  the  shoulders  and  primaries,  and  fading 
into  white  on  the  upper  tail-coverts  ;  tail  dark  olive-brown, 
each  feather  tipped  with  white,  and  the  lateral  one  on  each 
side  crossed  on  the  inner  web  with  five  bars  of  white ;  car- 
coverts  black,  encircled  with  white;  under  sur&oe  of  the 
wing,  throat,  breast,  and  abdomen  pale  dnnamon-brown, 
fading  into  white  on  the  under  iail-ooverts ;  bill  very  dark 
brown  ;  irides  dark  blackish  brown ;  tarsi  and  upper  surface 
of  the  feet  greenish  grey ;  under  surface  of  the  feet  and  the 
back  of  the  tarsi  mealy  fleshy  grey. 

Total  length  7i  inches ;  biUi;  wingH;  tailSi;  tarsi}. 

That  this  bird  is  not  identical  with  the  Cwmlus  paUidatm 
of  Latham  as  supposed  by  MM.  Cabanis  and  Ikiue  is,  in  niy 
opinion,  quite  certain  ;  Latham's  description  tloes  not  agree 
with  it  iu  any  particuiai' ;  besides  which  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  bird,  whidi  is  strictly  confined  to  the  interior  of  the 
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country,  could  have  been  sent  to  England  at  the  period  at 
which  he  wrote :  it  is  even  now  extremely  rare  in  our  col- 
lections. 

Genus  LAMFROCOCCYX,  Cabanis  et  Heme. 

The  members  of  this  genus  are  widely  dispersed,  being 
found  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Java,  and  Africa.  At  least 
three  inhabit  Australia,  of  which,  the  two  frequenting  the 
southern  portions  of  that  counikry  have  been  considered  iden<* 

tical,  but  with  a  little  care  they  may  be  easily  dbtinguished. 

Sp.  383.      LAMPROCOCCYX  PLAGOSUS. 

Bronzs-Citckoo. 

Cueuhu  plaffosuSf  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  Sup.  p.  xx\i. 

—  metaUiciu,  Vig.  and  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  302. 

 versicolor^  Gruy,  Gen.  of  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  464,  Cuculits  sp.  80. 

Golden  or  Brongo-Cucioo  of  the  ColoniaU. 

Chrysococcyx  Incidufly  Qaold,  Birds  of  AusMtBy  IbLy  yoL  It. 
pL  89}  centra  fignre* 

The  New  Zealand  Lnmpmcocci/x  lucidus  being  now  consi-  ^ 
dered  distinct  £rom  the  species  found  in  New  South  Wales, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  which  specific  appellation 
was  first  applied  to  the  ktter ;  this  I  belie?e  to  be  C  pkgomia 
of  Latham,  which  I  therefore  adopt,  and  reduce  the  0,  meialiictte 
of  Vigors  and  Horsficld,  and  the  C.  versicolor  of  Mr.  G.  R. 
Gray's  Genera  of  Birds  to  the  rank  of  synonyms. 

The  Lamprococcyx  plugosM  Lb  very  widely  dispersed  over 
every  part  of  the  Australian  continent,  and  if  it  be  not  mi- 
gratory in  New  South  Wales,  the  greater  number  certainly 
retire  in  winter  to  the  northwai'd,  where  insect  food  is  more 
abundant.  I  have,  however,  seen  it  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Sydney  in  the  month  of  March.  Its  food  consists. of  insects 
of  various  orders,  the  stomachs  of  those  examined  containing 
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the  remains  of  Hymenopfera,  Cole€fptera,  and  cateipfllara. 
While  searohing  for  food,  its  motions,  aUhongh  very  active, 
are  characterised  by  a  remarkable  degree  of  quietude,  the  bird 
leaping  from  branch  to  branch  in  the  gentlest  manner  possible, 
picking  an  insect  here  and  there,  and  prying  for  others  among 
the  leaves  and  the  crevices  of  the  bark  with  the  most  scrutiniz- 
ing care.  Its  flight  is  quick  and  undulating,  and  when  passing 
from  one  tree  to  another  on  a  sunny  day,  the  brilliant  green 
colouring  of  the  male  shows  very  beautifuDy*.  Like  the  true 
Cuckoos,  it  always  deposits  its  single  egg  in  the  nest  of 
another  bird,  those  of  the  Maluri  and  Acanthi z<e  being  gene- 
rally selected ;  in  New  South  Wales  the  MaLurua  Cjfaneus  and 
the  GeobasUem  cA^aorrAoue  are  amonjg  others  the  foster- 
parents  ;  in  Western  Australia  the  nests  of  the  Mahtnta  ydeu^ 
dena  are  resorted  to ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  egg 
is  mostly  deposited  in  nests  of  a  domed  form,  with  a  very 
small  hole  for  an  entrance. 

The  stomach  is  capacious,  membranous,  and  slightly  lined 
with  hair. 

Its  note  is  a  mournful  whisUe,  veiy  like  that  usually  em- 
ployed to  call  a  dog. 

The  egg  is  of  a  clear  olive-brown,  somewhat  paler  at  the 
smaller  end,  about  eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long  by  half 
an  inch  in  breadth. 

The  adult  male  has  the  head,  all  the  upper  sur&oe  and 
wings  of  a  rich  coppery  bronse;  primaries  brown  with  a 
bronzy  histrc ;  tail  bronzy  brown,  crossed  near  tlie  tip  with  a 
didl  black  band ;  tho  two  lateral  feathers  on  each  side  with  a 
series  of  large  oval  spots  of  white  across  the  inner  web,  and  a 
series  of  smaller  ones  opposite  the  interspaces  on  the  outer 
web ;  third  and  fourth  feathers  on  each  side  wiA  a  small  oval 
spot  of  white  at  the  tip  of  the  inner  web ;  all  the  under  snr> 
face  white,  crossed  by  numerous  broad  conspicuous  bars  of 
rich  deep  bronze ;  irides  brownish  yellow ;  feet  dark  brown, 
the  interspaces  of  the  scales  mealy. 
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The  female  is  aimilarly  marked,  bat  has  only  a  wash  of  the 
bronsy  colouring  on  the  upper  aurfaoe,  and  the  bars  of  the 

under  surface  much  less  distinct. 

The  young,  wliich  are  brown,  with  a  still  fainter  wasli  of 
bronze,  have  the  throat  and  under  surface  grey,  without  any 
trace  of  the  bars,  except  on  the  under  surface  of  the  shoulder ; 
the  base  of  the  tail-feathers  deep  rosty-red,  the  irides  bright 
grey,  and  the  comers  of  the  mouth  yellow. 

Sp.  384.  LAMPROCOCCYX  MINUTILLUS,  Gould, 

LiTTLi  Bkonzi  Cvckoo. 

Chn/sococcijx  minuiiUits,  Grould  in  Froc.  of  Zool.  Soc.,  part  zxvii. 
p.  128. 

Lamproeocq/x  mmutUlut,  Cab.  et  Uein.  Mas.  Hein.^  Theil  iv«  Ileft  i. 
p,  15,  note. 

Ghry  socoocyz  minutillu^  Qould^  Birds  of  Australia^  fiolL,  Supple- 
ment^pl 

Nothing  further  is  known  respectmg  this  little  bronse 

Cuckoo  than  that  it  is  a  native  of  Port  Essington,  whence  the 
only  specimen  I  have  yet  seen  was  sent.  The  example  alluded 
to  is  fully  adult,  and  ditters  very  considerably  from  every  other 
species  with  which  I  am  acquainted*  It  is  one  of  the  smallest 
species  of  the  genus,  yet  it  has  as  stout  a  bill  as  some  of  the 
larger  kinds. 

Head,  all  the  upper  surface,  and  wings  shining  bronzy 
green ;  all  the  under  surface  white,  barred  with  bronzy  green, 
the  bars  being  most  distinct  on  the  iianks ;  primaries  and 
secondaries  white  on  the  basal  portion  of  their  inn^  webs : 
two  centre  tail-feathers  bronzy  green,  the  next  on  each  side 
bronzy  green  on  the  outer  web,  rufous  on  the  inner  web, 
crossed  by  a  broad  band  of  black  near  the  tip,  and  with  an 
oval  spot  of  white  across  the  tip  of  the  inner  web ;  the  two 
next  on  each  side  bronzy  green  on  their  outer  webs,  their 
inner  webs  rufous  with  large  spots  of  black  near  the  shaft, 
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most  coDspicooiis  on  the  ontennost  <^  the  two  feathen ;  their 
inner  webs  aie  also  crossed  near  the  tip  with  a  Yery  broad 
band  of  black,  and  have  an  oval  spot  of  white  at  the  tip ;  the 

outer  feather  on  each  side  is  barred  alternately  on  the  outer 
web  with  dull  bronzy  green  and  dull  white,  and  on  the  inner 
one  with  broad  decided  bars  of  black  and  white,  and  tipped 
with  white ;  bill  black ;  feet  olire. 
Totfd length 5} indies;  billf $ mng 3^;  tafl^;  tardf 

Sp.8S5.       LAMPROCOCCYX  BASALIS. 

Naebow-sillsd  Bbonzs  Cuckoo. 

Cuatlui  aurtthu,  vn,,  Vieill.  Eney.  Meth.  Om.,  part  iii.  p.  1338. 
—  basalts,  Horsf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  179. 
— «•  malayanvs,  Raff,  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  286. 
——  chalcites,  Blyth,  Journ.  Asiat.  Soc.  Beng.,  1842^  p.  919. 
Chrysococcyx  basalts,  Blyth,  id.,  1846,  p.  54. 

■       chalcUes,  Bonap.  CoQ8p«  Gen.  Av.,  torn.  L  p.  106,  Ckrytococcys^ 

sp.  8. 

Chalcites  basalis,  Bonap.  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  p.  7. 

Chrysococcyx  malayanus,  Horsf.  and  MoorCj  Cat.  of  Birds  in  Mua. 

East  Ind.  Conip,,  vol.  ii.  p.  707. 
Lamprococcyx  Z>fl5fl/w, Cab. et  Hcin.^fus.Hein.,  Theiliv.  Heft  1. p.  12. 
Chrytoeoceym  pcBeihtrus,  6.  £.  Ghray,  Proc  of  Zool.  Soe.,  1861,  p.  4S1  ? 

Chr3rBOCOocyz  lucidns,  Qould,  Birds  of  Anstraliflf  feL,  YsLi¥.pL88; 
lower  figure  adult,  upper  figure  young. 

If  the  residents  in  the  southern  portion  of  Australia  will 
examine  the  litth;  Bronze  Cuckoos  which  annnallv  visit  tbem 
in  summer,  they  will  find  that  they  ue  of  two  distinct  species. 
They  bear  a  general  resemblance ;  bat  one  will  be  foimd  to 
have  a  stouter  bill  than  the  other,  and  a  nearly  amformly 
coloured  tail,  the  outer  feather  on  each  side  only  being  barred. 
This  bird  may  be  observed  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia from  east  to  west,  and  I  believe  in  Tasmania.  The 
other  species  is  about  the  same  nfle,  but  has  a  narrower 
bill,  a  lighter.bnywn  head,  a  paler-eolonred  back ;  tiie  outer 
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fisaibm  of  Ihe  tail  rtroni^y  bimd,  is  in  tbe  last,  and  the 
basal  portifm  of  tlie  next  threa  feathers  on  each  side  rufons- 

chcstnut,  which  colour  must,  I  presume,  show  very  cou- 
spicuously  when  the  bird  is  flying,  or  when  sitting  on  a 
tree  with  its  tail  spread.  I  have  specimeus  of  this  species 
horn  South  Australia  and  Moreton  Bay,  and  I  believe  I 
may  state  that  it  is  the  Common  Branse  Cuokoo  of  Tas- 
mania, but  of  thk  I  am  not  oortain ;  the  ehances  are  that 
both  it  and  the  L.  lucidiis  is  found  there.  After  a  careful 
examination  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stout- 
billed  bird  is  the  C.  plagosus  of  Latham,  and  that  the  narrow- 
billed  one  is  identical  with  the  Javan  species  to  which 
Horsfield  gave  the  appellation  of  C.  6asali9,  Having  the 
type  specimen  of  C.  baaalisy  New  Zealand  skins  to  which 
the  specific  term  lucidus  was  originally  applied,  and  examples 
of  C.  pla^oaus,  wherewith  to  compare  it>  I  am  the  more  cer- 
tain of  being  correct  in  these  conclusions. 

Having  said  thus  much  about  these  little  parasitic  Cuckoos, 
I  leave  to  the  rising  ornithologists  of  Australia  the  task  of  in- 
vestigating the  subject,  and  of  informing  the  scientific  world 
whether  there  be  any  differences  in  the  eggs  of  the  two 
birds,  and  the  character  of  the  plumage  of  their  nestlings. 
If  their  first  dress  be  not  nearly  uniform,  and  destitute  of 
any  bars  on  the  throat  and  under  surface*  then  thore  is  another 
species  yet  to  be  described. 

Crown  of  the  head  and  nape  bronzy  brown  ;  over  the  eye 
a  stripe  of  dull  white ;  feathers  of  tlie  back,  wing-coverts, 
upper  tail-coverts,  and  two  centre  tail-feathers  dark  shining 
green,  edged  with  grey;  wings  brown,  glossed  with  green 
and  margined  with  grey;  outer  tail-feather  on  each  side 
alternately  and  broadly  barred  with  blackish  brown  and 
white ;  the  three  rest  on  each  side  rufous  chestnut  at  the 
base,  passing  into  green  towards  the  extremity,  and  ending 
in  blackish  brown  spotted  with  white  ;  ear-coverts  and  sides 
of  the  neck  brown;  under  8UiliM»  bufi^  white,  mottled  with 
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ban  of  pok  brown  on  the  throat,  and  strongly  barred  on  the 
flanks  with  bronsy  brown;  under  snrfiMse  of  the  shoulder 
•  similarly  bat  not  so  stron^y  barred. 

Genus  SCYTHROPS,  Ixttham. 

The  only  known  species  of  this  remarkable  form  inhabits 
the  eastern  parts  oi  Australia*  and  according  to  the  informar 
tion  gained  from  the  notes  made  by  Gilbert  during  Dr. 

Leichardt's  Expedition,  extends  it  range  northward  from 
thence  to  Torres  Straits. 

Sp.  386.  SCYTHROPS  NOViE-HOLLANDLE,  LatA. 

Channel-Bill. 

Scythrops  nova-hoUanduB,  Lath.  Ind.  Oni.,  vol.  i.  p.  141. 
Psittaceinis  liornbill,  Phil.  Bot.  Bay,  pi.  in  p.  165. 
Anomalous  liornbill,  White's  Journ.,  pi.  in  p.  142. 
Channel'Billf  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Suj)p.,  vol.  ii.  p.  96,  pi.  124. 
Atistralasian  Channel-Bill,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.^  vol.  viii.  p.  378,  pi.  50. 
Scyihrcp$  muiralasia,  Shaw,  id.,  p.  378. 

—  goerang,  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  torn.  xxx.  p.  466w 

—  auBtralis,  Swains.  Class,  of  Birds,  vol.  iu  p.  299. 
Curriay-gm,  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales. 

S^fhrops  mm-heUandis^  QwMf  Bizds  of  Anstnlia,  iiL,  voL 
pL90. 

This  remarkable  bird,  which  has  been  considered  a  Iloni- 
bill  by  some  authors,  and  as  nearly  allied  to  the  Toucans 
by  otliers,  is  in  reality  a  member  of  the  family  QuculiddB. 
An  examination  of  its  structure  and  a  comparison  of  it 
with  that  of  the  other  species  of  the  family  will  render 
this  very  apparent,  and  I  may  add,  that  the  little  I  saw  of  it 
in  a  state  of  nature  fully  contirms  the  opinion  here  given ;  its 
liabits,  actions,  and  mode  of  flight  are  precisely  the  same,  as 
is  also  the  kind  of  food  upon  which  it  subsists,  except  that  it 
devours  the  larger  kinds  of  Phamnim  and  Cokoptera  instead 
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of  the  smaller  kinds  of  insects  eaten  by  the  other  memben  of 
the  family,  and  that  it  occasionally  feeds  upon  fraits;  the 

changes  too  which  it  undergoes  from  youth  to  maturity  are 
very  similar. 

The  Clianncl-Bill  is  a  migratory  bird  in  New  South  Wales, 
arriving  in  October  and  departing  again  in  January ;  whither 
it  proceeds  is  not  known.  As  I  had  but  few  opportunities  of 
observing  it  myself,  I  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  the  parti- 
culars recorded  by  Latham,  who,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
*  General  History  of  Birds,'  says,  "  It  is  chiefly  seen  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  sometimes  in  small  parties  of  seven  or 
eight,  but  more  often  in  pairs ;  both  on  the  wing  and  when 
perched  it  makes  a  loud  screaming  noise  when  a  hawk  or 
other  bird  of  prey  is  in  sight.  In  the  crop  and  gizzard  the 
seeds  of  the  red  gum-  and  peppermint- trees  have  been  found ; 
it  is  supposed  that  they  are  swallowed  whole,  as  the  pericarp 
or  capsule  has  been  found  in  the  stomach ;  exuviae  of  beetlai 
have  also  been  seen,  but  not  in  any  quantity.  The  tail,  which 
is  nearly  the  length  of  the  body,  is  occasionally  displayed  like 
a  fan,  and  gives  the  bird  a  majestic  appearance.  The  natives 
appear  to  know  but  little  of  its  habits  or  haunts ;  they  con- 
sider its  appearance  as  an  indication  of  blowing  weather,  and 
that  its  frightful  scream  is  through  fear.  It  is  not  easily  tamed, 
for  Mr.  White  observes,  that  he  kept  a  wounded  one  alive 
for  two  days,  during  which  it  would  eat  nothing,  but  bit 
everything  that  upproached  it  very  severely." 

In  some  notes  by  the  late  Mr.  Elsey  on  the  birds  observed 
by  him  during  Mr.  Gregory's  Expedition,  and  which  were 
Idndly  made  for  my  use,  he  says,  This  bird  appeared  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  ranges.  It  settled  in  a  tree  dose  to  our 
carap,and  for  five  minutes  at  a  time  pumped  out  its  awful  notes. 
Sometimes  it  was  quite  indifferent  to  our  presence,  but  gene- 
rally it  was  very  shy.  I  have  never  seen  it  on  the  ground, 
but  always  at  the  tops  of  large  trees.  One,  shot  by  Mr. 
Gregory  and  preserved,  proved  to  be  an  incubating  female ; 
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it  oontained  serenil  egg^,  one  neaiij  mAtimd,  and  bom  the 
state  of  the  oviduct  another  must  have  been  neently  «ip 
traded.   Its  habits  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  parasitie/'  and 

this  view  is  confirmed  by  Lady  Dowling  informing  me  that  a 
young  specimen,  kindly  presented  to  me  by  her  Ladyship,  was 
one  of  two  taken  ^m  a  branch  of  a  tre&  while  being  fed  by 
birds  not  of  its  own  species. 

In  some  notes  on  the  habits  o£  the  Scjftkropi  forwarded  to 
me  by  my  friend  Dr.  Bennett,  of  Sydney,  in  June  1858,  he 
says: — *'  lhave  much  pleasure  in  telling  you  that  when  the  young 
Scytkropa  was  introduced  into  Mr.  Denison's  aviary  it  was 
phiced  in  a  compartment  already  occupied  by  a  Daoeh  gigtu^ 
and  dottbtiess  feeling  hnngiy  after  its  joum^,  immedi^ly 
opened  its  month  to  be  fed,  and  its  wants  were  readily  at- 
tended  to  by  tlie  Bacelo^  who,  with  great  kindness,  took  a  piece 
of  meat,  and,  after  sufficiently  preparing  it  by  beating  it  about 
until  it  was  in  a  tender  and  pappy  state,  placed  it  careCoUy  in 
the  giving  month  of  the  young  S<^tkrop9 ;  this  feeding  process 
continued  until  the  bird  was  eapable  of  attending  to  its  own 
wants,  which  it  now  does,  feeding  in  company  with  the 
Dacelo  in  the  usual  manner.  When  I  saw  it  in  the  morning 
it  was  perched  upon  the  most  elevated  resting-place  in  the 
aviary,  oocasioDally  nosing  itself,  flapping  its  wings,  and  then 
quietly  settlmg  down  again  after  llie  manner  of  Hawks  in 
confinement,  and  presenting  mudi  the  appearance  of  a  mem* 
ber  of  that  tribe  of  birds.  It  comes  down  for  food  every 
morning,  and  immediately  returns  to  its  elevated  perch. 
Judging  from  what  I  saw  of  this  specimen,  I  should  imagine 
that  the  bird  might  be  readily  tamed»  and  would  bear  con- 
finement veiy  welL   In  the  young  state  it  is  destitute  of  the 

I  once  possessed  an  egg  sent  me  by  Strange,  which  he 
informed  me  was  taken  by  himself  from  the  ovarium  after  he 
had  shot  the  bird.  It  was  of  a  light  stoneHX)lour,  marked 
all  over,  but  particubrly  at  the  faffger  aid,  with  irregukr 
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blotohea  of  reddi^  brown,  many  of  wluch  were  of  a  darker 
hue  and  appeared  as  if  beneath  the  snrfiice  of  the  shell ;  it 

was  one  inch  and  eleven-sixteenths  long  by  one  inch  and 
a  quarter  broad  ;  without  wishing  to  cast  a  doubt  upon 
Strange's  veracity,  I  should  much  like  to  see  an  authenticated 
mature  egg  of  this  bird,  as  it  may  differ  in  colour  from  the 
one  desc^bed* 

The  sexes  arc  alike  in  plumage,  but  the  female  i&  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  male. 

Head,  neck,  and  breast  grey ;  all  the  upper  surface,  wings, 
and  tail  greenish  olive-grey,  each  feather  largely  tipped  with 
blackish  brown  ;  tail  crossed  near  the  extremity  by  a  broad 
band  of  black  and  tipped  with  white,  which  gradoally  in- 
creases in  extent  as  the  feathers  recede  from  the  centre ;  the 
inner  webs  are  also  largely  toothed  with  white,  which  is 
bounded  posteriorly  with  a  broad  streak  of  black ;  under 
sorfiwe  <rf  the  wing  and  body  bu£^  white  crossed  with  indis- 
tinct bars  of  greyish  brown,  whidi  gradually  deepen  in  colour 
on  the  flanks  and  thighs ;  orbits  and  kma  acaxiet ;  bill  light 
yellowish  horn-colour ;  feet  olive-brown. 

Genus  EUDYNAMIS,  Vigors  and  Horsfield. 

Ono  speciea  only  of  this  form  inhabits  Australia;  others 
are  found  in  the  Indian  Islands  and  on  thecontmentof  India; 

in  which  hitter  country  the  trivial  name  of  Koel  has  been 
applied  to  them.  They  are  all  parasitic,  depositing  their  egg 
in  the  nests  of  Grows,  and  doubtless  in  those  of  other  birds. 
The  sexes  diffier  considerably  in  size,  the  female  being  the 
larger;  moreover,  her  plumage  is  spotted,  while  that  of  the 
male  is  of  a  uniform  colour. 

Mr.  Blyth  states  that  the  Indian  bird  of  this  genus,  which 
is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Australian  species,  ejects  from  its 
mouth  the  seeds  of  the  fruits  upon  which  it  feeds. 
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8p.  387.        EUDYNAMIS  FLINDEKSL 

Australian  Koel. 

Citeuhu  cyanoeephahu.  Lath.  Ind.  Oni.,  Supp.  vol.  ii.  p.  ixx. 
-^^^flinderni.  Lath.,  Vig.  and  Honf.  in  Linn.  Trans.,  voL  z?.  p.  305. 
Etidynamif»  oHentaUs,  Vig.  and  Honf.  Ib.^  p.  804. 

 flmdenH,  Vig.  and  Honf.  lb.,  p.  805. 

Budjfnmnu  atuiralU,  Swaba.  Anim.  in  Henag.,  &c.,  p.  344. 
Eudynamyt  mutralis,  Gnj,  Gen.  of  Birds,  voL  iL  p.  464,  Eudi/namytf 
Bp.  6. 

Eudynavm  JUndern,  Reich.  Vug.  Neuholl.,  toni.  ii.  p.  216. 

EudynamyB  flindersii,  Cbold,  Birds  of  Australia,  foL,  voL  iv.  pL  9L 

It  will  be  seen  hj  the  list  of  synonyms  quoted  above,  that  the 
3roang  and  the  aditlt  have  been  considered  as  distinct  species, 
and  that  the  specific  name  Flindcrsi,  which  I  have  retained 
from  its  priority,  has  been  appUed  to  the  bird  in  one  of  the 
earliest  stages  of  its  existence  after  leaving  the  nest,  when  the 
pievafling  tints  of  its  plumage  are  rufons  brown,  with  trsns- 
verse  markings  of  daik  brown ;  firom  this  state  nntil  the  bird 
attains  maturity,  many  parti>coloured  changes  of  plumage 
occur ;  but  whether  the  sexes  when  fully  adult  are  alike  in 
colouring,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain;  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  are  not,  and  that  the  specimens  having  the 
iqpper  suifiioe  regularly  spotted  with  white  on  a  bronsed  olive 
ground,  and  with  zigzag  marks  or  bars  on  the  buf^  white  of 
the  under  surface,  are  adult  females. 

This  bird  is  very  abundant  in  all  the  brushes  of  the  east 
coast,  from  the  river  Hunter  to  Moreton  Bay,  and  thence 
round  to  Torres  Straits;  it  was  also  found  in  eonsideraUe 
abundance  by  Sir  George  Grey  on  the  north-west  coast  I 
did  not  meet  with  it  myself,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  no 
information  has  yet  been  obtained  respecting  its  habits  and 
manners.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  it  be  parasitic  or  not, 
and  also  the  size  and  colour  of  its  egg. 

The  adult  male  has  the  entire  plumage  deep  glossy  greemsh 
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blae-bladcy  the  green  tint  predominating  on  the  back  and 
wings ;  irides  red ;  bill  yellowisb  olive ;  feet  purplish  black. 

The  adult  female  has  the  head  and  neck  glossy  greenish 
black ;  back,  wings,  and  tail  bronzy  brown,  with  numerous 
oblong  spots  of  white  on  the  back  and  wing-coverts,  the 
remainder  of  the  wing  crossed  by  irregular  bars  of  white, 
stained  with  rufous ;  tail  regularly  barred  with  white  stained 
with  rufous,  and  slightly  tipped  with  white ;  line  from  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  and  all  the  under  surface  white  stained 
with  buff,  spotted  with  black  on  the  sides  of  the  throat,  and 
crossed  on  the  abdomen  and  under  tail-ooverts  with  narrow 
irregular  lines  of  blackish  brown. 

The  young  has  the  head  and  upper  surface  mingled  bronze 
and  buff,  disposed  in  large  patches;  wing-coverts  reddish 
buff,  crossed  by  narrow  bands  of  brown  j  remainder  of  wings 
and  tail  bronzy  brown,  crossed  by  bands  of  rufous;  under 
surfiice  rufous,  crossed  by  narrow  bars  of  blackish  brown ;  tail- 
feathers  longer  and  more  pointed  than  in  the  adult. 

Genus  CENTROPUS,  Illiger. 

On  reference  to  my  account  of  the  Cenfropus  p/iasiauus,  it 
will  be  seen  I  have  stated  that  some  difference  occurs  in 
specimens  from  different  localities,  intimated  a  belief  of  there 
being  more  than  one  species,  and  remarked  that  should  such 
prove  to  be  the  case,  the  term  macrourua  might  be  applied  to 
the  Tort  Essington  birds,  and  melanurus  to  those  from  the 
north-west  coast ;  and  these  names  are  provisionally  retained 
until  future  research  has  proved  that  they  are  the  same  species. 
The  birds  of  this  genus  have  a  harsh  and  spiny  kind  of 
plumage,  and  one  of  their  hind  toes  armed  with  a  lengthened 
8pur«like  claw.  The  old  and  young  differ  considerably  in 
colour,  the  prevailing  hue  of  the  former  being  black  or  blue, 
while  the  latter  are  brown.  Species  of  this  ibrm  are  found  in 
Aaisy  Africa,  and  Australia. 

2t 
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Sp.  S8S.        GENTROPUS  PHASIANUS. 

PlI  E  A  S  A  N  T-COUC  AL. 
Cucuhis  phasiauus,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  Supp.  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 
Polophilus  phasianus,  Leach,  Zool.  Misc.j  vol.  i.  p.  116.  pL  46. 

variegatus,  Leach,  lb.,  pL51. 
^—  leucogatter,  lb.,  p.  117.  pi.  52. 

 gigas,  Steph.  Cont.  of  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.,  vol.  ix.  p«  46. 

Cueubu  gigaSf  Cuv.  Regn.  Anim.,  torn.  i.  p.        not*  1. 
Coryionix phasxanus,  Yieill.  N.  Dt.  d'Hist.  Nat,  torn.  xtxiT.  p*  2d5. 
— >  giganUu$,  Yieill.  lb.,  p.  295. 
— —  vari^atuB,  Yieill.  Ib.j  p.  208. 

—  kueogatter,  Yidll.  lb.,  p.  299. 

CeniropuB         Stepli.  Cent,  of  Sbaw*!  Gen.  Zool.,  voL  m*  part  i. 
p.  214. 

 vwriegaiu8,  Stcph.  lb.,  p.  214. 

— pharimm,  Steph.  lb.,  p.  214. 

—  kueogoiter,  Stcpli.  lb.,  p.  214. 

 phasiamnuSf  Blyth,  Cat.  of  Birds  Mns.  Anat  Soc.,  Calc.  p.  78. 


Centropos  phaaiaiui%  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia^  foL,  vol.  iv.  pL  92. 

The  CetUropM  inliabiting  New  South  Wtdes  differs  from  that 

found  at  Port  Essingtou  in  having  a  much  shorter  and  more 
arched  bill,  and  in  being  somewhat  smaller  in  size  ;  specimens 
from  the  western  coast  again  differ  in  being  smaller  than  the 
bird  of  New  South  Yt^alea,  in  having  a  more  attenuated  bill 
and  a  more  uniform  colouring  of  the  tafl.  The  greater  part 
of  the  ooast-line  of  New  South  Wales,  the  eastern,  norllieni, 
and  north-western  portions  of  Australia  generally  are  tenanted 
by  Cejitropi,  but  only  in  such  situations  as  are  favourable  to 
their  habits,  namely  swampy  places  among  the  brushes 
abounding  with  tall  grasses  and  dense  herbage,  among  whieh 
they  run  with  fiicilify,  and  when  neoessity  prompts,  fly  to  the 
lower  branches  of  the  trees,  from  which  they  ascend  in  a  suc- 
cession of  leaps  from  branch  to  branch  until  they  nearly  reach 
the  top,  and  then  they  ily  off  to  a  neighbouring  tree.  The  most 
westerly  part  of  New  South  Wales  in  which  I  have  heard  of 
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their  existenoe  is  Illawaira,  where  they  are  rare,  and  firom 
whence  to  Moreton  Bay  they  gradually  increase  in  numbers. 

The  nest,  which  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  tuft  of  grass,  is 
of  a  large  size,  coiuposed  of  dried  grasses,  and  is  of  a  domed 
form  with  two  openings,  through  one  of  which  the  head  of 
the  female  protrudes  while  sitting,  and  her  tail  through  the 
other.  At  Port  Essington  tiie  nest  is  sometimes  placed  among 
the  lower  leaves  of  the  Pemdatm,  but  this  occurrence  seems 
to  be  rare ;  a  large  tuft  of  long  grass  being  most  frequently 
selected,  as  affording  a  better  shelter.  The  eggs  are  from 
three  to  five  in  number,  nearly  round,  and  of  a  dirty  white, 
in  some  instances  stained  with  brown,  and  with  a  rather 
rough  surfiioe,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  eggs  of  tiie  Cormo- 
rant ;  they  are  about  one  inch  and  four  lines  long  by  one  inch 
and  two  lines  broad. 

By  dissection  I  learn  that  the  males  are  always  smaller 
than  the  females ;  it  also  i^pears  that  when  fully  adult  botli 
sexes  are  alike  in  plumage,  and  have  the  bill,  head,  neck,  and 
abdomen  black,  whereas  the  young  has  the  bill  horn-colour, 
and  the  same  parts  which  are  black  in  the  adult,  of  a  deep 
brown  with  a  tawny  stripe  down  the  centre  of  each  feather. 

The  adults  of  the  present  species  have  all  the  feathers  of  the 
upper  and  under  surfiBGe  dull  black  with  glossy  black  shafts ; 
wing-coverts  mottled  tawny  brown  and  black,  each  feather  with 
a  conspicuous  tawny  shaft ;  remainder  of  the  wing  rich  reddish 
chestnut  crossed  with  irregular  double  bars  of  black,  the  inter- 
stices between  which  fade  into  tawny  on  the  outer  webs  of  the 
primaries ;  lower  part  of  the  back  and  upper  tail-coverts  deep 
green  freckled  with  black;  tail  dark  brown  glossed  with 
green,  and  minutely  freckled  with  rufous  and  pale  tawny,  the 
latter  hue  assuming  the  form  of  irregular  aud  interrupted 
bars,  all  but  the  two  centre  feathers  tipped  with  wliite ;  bill 
black ;  feet  leaden  black,  the  scales  lighter. 

The  young  have  all  the  upper  surface  reddish  brown  with 
glossy  oonspicoous  tawny  shfdfts ;  the  throat  and  breast  tawny 
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with  lighter-coloured  shafts ;  in  other  respects  the  colouring 
is  similar  to  the  adult,  except  that  the  markings  of  Uie  tail  are 

more  distinct. 

The  eyes  of  the  birds  at  Fort  Essington  are  said  to  be  red. 

Sp.  389.   CENTROPUS  MACROUBUS,  GoM. 

Gbbat-tailbd  Coucal. 

Centropns  macronrus,  Gould,  Birds  of  Australia,  fi)L|  toL  L  IntrocL 
p.  68  ;  and  voL  iv.  text  to  pi.  92. 

Mr.  Gregory  informs  me  that  "  this  bird  is  almost  invariably 
found  in  thickets  or  cane*brakes  near  water,  and  appears  to  live 
principally  upon  seeds  and  insects ;  but  one  was  observed 
(levoiu*ing  a  Cockatoo  that  had  been  recently  shot  and  fallen 
in  a  jungle.  In  flight  it  somewhat  resembles  the  Common 
Hawk,  but  with  an  irregular  and  uncertain  movement;  it 
runs  over  the  ground  with  great  speed,  and  then  resembles  a 
hen  Pheasant ;  in  the  trees  their  actions  are  much  like  those 
of  Jays  and  Magpies.  The  eye  has  a  rich  golden  tint,  and  is 
remarkably  keen  and  Hawk-like.  The  body  is  slender,  and 
by  no  means  fleshy.  We  observed  it  generally  in  small 
companies,  and  sometimes  only  in  pairs." 

Sp.  390.   C£NTROPUS  MELANURUS,  GaM. 

Black-tailed  Coucal. 


Centropus  melanums,  GK)iiId,  Birds  of  AnstraliaifiiLi  voL  i«  IntamU 
p.  68;  and  voL  iv.  text  to  pL  92. 

See  remarks  in  Centropus  phatianw. 

END  Of  VOL.  I. 
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BxtraU  from  Pr^iM,  tqL  l 

**  Nearly  twenty  years  baTO  elapsed  since  my  folio  woric  on  the 
liirds  of  Austi^olia  w.is  completed.  During  that  period  many  now 
species  have  been  discovered,  and  much  additional  information 
acquired  respeeting  those  comprised  therein ;  it  therefore  ^peered 
to  me  that  a  careftil  rkumS  of  the  entire  snbjeot"  [in  an  octavo 
form]  "would  be  acoeptable  to  the  possessors  of  the  former  edition, 
as  well  as  to  the  many  perMms  in  Anstralia  who  are  now  taming 
their  attention  to  tlic  ornithology  of  the  country  in  which  (hoy  are 
resident.  Indeed  I  have  been  assured  that  such  a  work  is  greatly 
needed  to  enable  the  explorer  during  his  joumeyings,  or  the  student 
in  his  qniet  home,  to  identify  the  speoifls  that  may  come  nnder  his 
notice,  and  as  a  means  by  which  the  euraton  of  tiie  mnsenms  now 
established  in  the  vanoiis  colonies  may  arrange  and  name  tiie  eol^ 
tions  entrusted  to  their  charge.** 
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